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L STRANGFORD, and the Bishops of LonboNn, LicHFIELD, end to the case. The expense was enor- 
and Batu and WELLs, from several Places,—for Protection mous, as those witnesses were very liber- 


4 to the Established Church.—By the Duke of HAMILTON | | ll id. Thev had as vet le 
and Earl Grey, from several Places, against altering the ally paid. ley Mad as yet made no pro- 


Present System of Church Patronage in Scotland.—By | Tess in proving the pr sxamble of the Bill, 
» 2 * e 7 2) nEAS ° ie e e e 
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Warwick 


to obstruct evidence, and so long as any- 
thing was brought forward which bore on 
the preamble of the Bill, he did not inter- 
fere. But still he thought some arrange- 
ment ought to be made as to the compass 
to which the residue of the evidence should 
he sutlered to extend. He had not 
smallest wish to cut out evidence, but he 


would call on counsel to adduce that evig | 


dence only which appeared to be really 
material. It should 
collected, that this was not the only Bill of 
the kind then before their Lordships. — It 
was, on the contrary, one of four bills ; and 


if they went on with the examination of | 


fifty-nine witnesses, who were yet uncx- 
amined, a prorogation of Parliament would 
take place before the mumber was ex- 
hausted. If 
the evidence given in this Session should 
be aecessible in the next, some part of the 
difficulty might be overcome; but it was 


not very usual to take sueh a course. It 
was, indeed, rather to be avoided, and 
simply on this account: sitting there as a 


Judge, he should not be doing his duty to 


their Lordships, if the case having heen | 


postponed, he did not sum up the evidence 
in the following Session; but after such a 


lapse of time, what chance was there that ! 
he would retain the impression which that | 


evidence, at the moment, had made on his 
own mind—what chance was there that 
their Lordships would retain the impression 
which the evidence, as given in their hear- 
ing, had created in their minds? Evidence 
might be made to appear credible or in- 
credible on paper. [t might be made to ap- 


pear just the reverse of what it seemed at | 


the time when it came from the witness's 
mouth. 
very great, and ought, if possible, to be 
avoided. The subject was, however, 


beset with diffieultics, and he wished 


that he could see his way clearly through | 
Ty 2 7 F J se { 
He had merely thrown out these 


them. 
observations for consideration, leaving it to 
others to point out what they might con- 
ceive to be expedient. Some rule might, 
perhaps, be adopted by the learned counsel 
(and no men were more able to discharge 
their duty to their clients) by which 
they could confine themselves to those 
points of the case on which they thought 
they could confidently rely, while, for 
the present at least, they dispensed with 
evervthing that did not appear to be ab- 
solutely necessary. 


The Earl of Durham said, he was as 


{LORDS} 


anything which might look as if he wished ; 


the : 


particularly be re- | 


it could be so arranged that | 


The expense was unquestionably 
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Borough. 


anxious as the noble and learned Lord 
opposite, er as the noble and learned 
Lord on the woolsack, to bring this matter 
ta an end as soon as possible: therefore 
he should not oppose any proposition for 
efleecting that object. For himself, he 
should suggest, that the best mode of 
proceeding would be to mect early in the 
morning ; and go through with the evidence 
from the beginning to the end. 

The Duke of Cumberland was wader- 
stood to accede to the proposition of the 
noble and learned Lord on the woolsack, 
that the counsel should be requested to con- 
fine themselves to material points. — It 
would be most inconvenient to meet m the 
morning, aud he hoped the noble Earl 
would not make a Motion to that effect. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, they had now been 
upwards of three weeks considering this 
subject, and, from the anxious attention he 
had paid to the evidence, he could safely 
say, that the counsel at the bar had made 
little or no progress in establishing their 
ease. Indeed, during the last three or four 
days the evidence they had called com- 
_ pletely contradicted the main facts on which 
they rested their case at first. Nearly sixty 
| Witnesses had now been examined ; and he 
knew so much of the expericnee and ability 
of the learned Gentlemen at their Lord- 
ships’ bar, that he was convinced, if they 
failed in making out a case with the assist- 
ance of the witnesses who had already been 
heard, it was but a waste of time to go on 
‘with the witnesses that remained. The 
neble and learned Lord on the woolsack had 
called on counsel to state the points to which 
they intended to direct their examination. 
| He approved of that suggestion ; and he 
had attended to hear the statement of Mr. 
Harrison. It was, he might say, a state- 
ment of the most vague description that 
could be imagined ; and he left the House 
with pretty much the same degree of inform- 
ution as it possessed when he entered it. 
What did the icarned counsel say he would 
endeavour to prove? 1. Some few instances 
of bribery. 2. Acts of treating to a consi- 
derable extent before testing the writ, and 
many afterwards ; and he stated, that he 
would connect the treating before testing 
the writ with the treating after it. The 
third proposition was, that he should prove, 
that frauds had been committed, names 
having been placed on the registers that 
should not have been there ; and lastly, he 
stated, that he should prove the existence 
of great violence and tumult. With re- 
spect to the first point, even if they gaye 
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the utmost credit to the witness’ Mac- | 


donough, still not more than ten or twelve ' 


eases of bribery were proved. With respect 
to treating before testing the writ, and 
treating after it, it had been proved, during 
the last two or three days, it was wholly 
unsanctioned by the candidates. 


With re- | 


spect to the areument as to improper regis- | 
tration, it was one of the most extraerdinary | 


reasons that ever was given for such a 
measure as this. 


It was an attempt to 


prove, that because persons unconnected | 


with the Borough, and having no right to 
vote there, had got their names improperly 
inserted on the registers, therefore their 


Lordships were called on to disfranchise | 


those who had, by law, a right to vote. | 


To attempt such a thing as that was quite | 


unexampled. 
that, in 1831, men had been hired to pro- 
tect the real voters, and to enable them to 
vote, in consequence of hostile attempts 
which had been made by meinbers of the 
dsirmingham Union. 
matter of self-defence. He was willing to 
rest the case on the statement of counsel at 
the bar, and even then it could not stand. 
In conclusion, the noble and learned Lord 
adverted to the great expenditure, which, 
in the end, must amount to many thou- 
sand pounds, if they proceeded in this 
manner. 

The Lord Chanceller objected to pro- 
ceeding with the Bill in the morning. If 
he and other of his learned friends were 


obliged to attend to hear the evidence, , 


justice, both in law and equity, would be to 
2 considerable extent suspended. 

Lord HVynford said, it would be very 
desirable to hear from the counsel at the 
bar what more evidence they could ad- 
duce to support the charge of bribery. ‘The 
persons who had absented themselves from 
this inquiry might have done so in conse- 
quence of their poverty, and not from any 
fecling of contumaey. He doubted, how- 


ever, whether they could be arrested under | 


a royal proclamation. He thought it was 
necessary that those who attempied the 
arrest should be armed with a warrant 
from that House. 

Counsel were called in, and theirs Lord- 
ships proceeded with the bill. 


el iti eee 
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Caleutta for Trial by Jury in Civil Cases; also for some 
Legislative Measure relating to Real Property in India.— 
By Messrs. Hucues, EGenvon, DUGDALE, CARTWRIGHY, 
and R. PALMER,—against Admission to the Universities ; 
and by Sir JoHN Tyren., and Messrs. HALL, Darr, 
Carrwricut, Baring, HaLrorb, and BeLtL,—from a 
great Number of Places,—against all the Claims of the 
Dissenters. —By Lord Grimston, Sir J. TYRELL, Sir J. D. 
AsrLey, Messrs. Hate, DARE, HALForD, Bey, BARING, 
and DucpA.e, from several Places, — for Protection to the 
Established Chureh.— By Lords Grimsvon and WENNI- 
KEP, Sir G. Murray, Sir EARDLEY WiLMorT, Sir HW. CAmp- 
RELL, Sir B. W. Guise, and Mr. BAiLLre, from several 
Places,—agaimst Drunkenness.—By Lord GrimstTon, Sir 
Witiiam Foukes, and Mr. SAUNDERSUN, from five 
Places,—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By 
Lord Geimston, Sir JoHN Tyre.ei, and Messrs, HEATH- 
cote and HAL¥Forp, from several Plaeces,—against the 
Sale of Beer Act.—By Sir ALEXANDER Hope, Sir Groner 
Muxeray, and Messrs. Lister, Rosinson, PHiLips, 
RoLuine, INGHAM, JAMES OswALp, BAILLIF, and 
PautmmEr, from a Number of Plaees,—against the whole 
or parts of the Poor-Laws Amendment Bill.—By Coloncl 
Leirn Hay, from Borrowstowness, for Protcetion to the 
Chureh of Seotland.—By Mr. Hurt, from Hull, against 
Corporation Abuses.x—By Mr. BLAMine, from Stapleton, 
against the Punishment of Death for Offences against Pro- 
perty.—By Messrs. Painies and Dawson, from several 
Places,—against Church Rates.—By Captain W1INNING- 
TON, and Messrs. HUMPHERY and TyrRELL, from several 
Dissenting Congregations,—for Relief to the Dissenters.— 
By Mr. Alderman TuHompson, Mr. Hurr, and Mr. 
CHAPMAN, from several Seaports, for the Repeal of the 
Reciprocity of Duties —By Mr. Heatucorr and others, 
from several Places, for re-enacting the Labourers’ Em- 
ployment Measure.—By Mr. Bariure, from the Master 
Sweepers of London and Westminster, against the Chimney 
Sweepers’ Bill.—By Mr. GaskeLn and, Mr. BArLiir, 
from Wakefield and Bristol,—for removing the Civil 
Disabilities of the Jews.— By Sir Ggoree Murray, from 
Perth, for an Alteration of the Game Laws.—By the 
same, Mr Cur.tar Fereusson, and Sir H. CAMPRELL, 
from several Parochial Schoolmasters, for an increased 
Stipend.—By Mr. DuGpA ge, from the Debtors in Warwick 
Gaol, for abolishing Imprisonment for Debt; from the 
Coal Miners of Warwick, for exempting such Mines 
from the Payment of Poor Rates.—By Sir WILLiam 
Guist and Sir B. W. Foukes, from two Plaees,— 
for Relief to the Agricultural Interest.--By Mr. Ilurr, 
from Merchant Seamen, and others, at Hull, against the 
Payment of Sixpence to Greenwich Hospital; and by Mr 












Rosinson, from the Seamen's Hospital Socicty, for 
applying such Sixpenees for the Benefit of the Widows.— 
By Mr. Curnar Feneusson, from one Place for a 


Better System of Lay Patronage in Scotland. 


Cruvurcn Lanps (IkeLanp).] Colonel 
Butler presented a Petition from the parish 
of St. John, in the city of Kilkenny, very 
numerously signed, in which the petition- 
ers stated, that they were by no means 
hostile to the clergy of the Established 
Church being fairly remunerated for then 
services, but, as they were convinced the 
landed property of the church, if fairly 
let at anything like its real value, would 
aniply afford to the Government the means 
for se providing for them, they prayed for 
a total abolition of the odious impost of 
tithes, as they were the constant source in 
Ireland of misery, outrage, and too often 
of bloodshed, in the rigorous exaction of 
He perfectly agreed with the 
pentioners in every respect, and most par 


v4 


| se. 


then. 
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ticularly so~as regarded the shameful 
mismanagement of the Church-lands in 
Ireland ; and he should take the liberty of 
trespassing on the patience of the House, 
while he quoted an authority on the sub- 
ject in proof of what the petitioners stated 
—an authority that certainly could not be 
suspected of any desire to exaggerate the 
said mismanagement; on the contrary, he 
verily believed, that great care was taken 
in the document in question to conceal as 
much as possible the manifold instances 
of the monstrous misappropriation of the 
property which actually existed. The 
authority to which he alluded was the first 
report of his Majesty’s Commissioners on 
ecclesiastical revenue and patronage in 
Treland, dated, Council Chamber, Dublin 
Castle, March Ist, 1833. Colonel Butler 
then proceeded to read the following ex- 
tract from the said report :—‘t That the 
general mode of regulating the renewal 
fines according to the most approved 
tables, appears to be nearly at one-fifth of 
the profit rent of the land, after deducting 
the rent paid by the lessees to the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, and not debiting the 
tenants with the value of their buildings. 
The tenants, however, under the see of 
Armagh are charged one-eighth, instead 
of one-fifth of the clear yearly profit, after 
deductions; and it is observed by the 
Lord Primate, that were his Grace to 
adopt the same mode of renewal as that 
practised in other dioceses, it would have 
the effect of increasing the annual income 
of the see of Armagh by the sum of 
6,2601. 14s. 5d. The mode of calcula- 
tion is taken from the Bishops’ returns.” 
Among the signatures affixed to this 
report, were those of two Archbishops, 
three Bishops, the right hon. member, the 
late Secretary for the Colonies, the Irish 
Master of the Rolls, and half a dozen 
highly influential gentlemen, who, acting 
as Commissioners, must have been fully 
informed on the subject. Thus, then, it 
was proved, that in the see of Armagh 
seven-cighths, and in all the other dioceses 
in Ireland four-fifths of the rents of that 
property, paid by the occupying tenantry, 
which ought alone to be appropriated to 
Church uses, were actually in the posses- 
sion of private individuals, owing, as he 
understood, to an Act, certainly not of the 
reformed Parliament, which allowed the 
right reverend guardians of it the power 
to receive what are called fines for renew- 
ing leases, at so gross an undervalue, that 
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it rendered the rents of their lands in 
point of fact merely nominal ; yet it was a 
power generally acted upon, and often he 
was sorry to say, in a manner that was 
very discreditable to the highest dignita- 
ries of the established religion. He had 
made a calculation from the report to 
which he alluded, on the admitted princi- 
ples as regarded the rate of the amount of 
the renewal fines, on six cases in the see 
of Armagh, and sixteen in other dioceses, 
in which property is so held on Bishops’ 
leases for one and twenty years, contain- 
ing from two to twelve thousand acres 
each and he found that, in the first six 
cases, an income was extracted out of the 
lands by these lessees or middlemen, of 
no less a sum than 13,500/. per annum, 
and in the latter sixteen 32,7531. 7s. dd. 
per annum, the total amount being 46,2531. 
7s. 5d., not taking into calculation the 
value of buildings, which, in many cases, 
might amount to thousands of pounds, 
and which, no doubt, when added, would 
bear out the general impression on the 
subject, namely, that the Bishops, and 
other high dignitaries of the Church, did 
not receive more than one-fifth or one- 
sixth of the actual value of their lands. 
He concluded by saying that, as he had a 
motion on the book on the subject for the 
Ist of July, he would not at present enter 
into further particulars; at the same time 
he would request hon. Members, and par- 
ticularly his Majesty’s Ministers, carefully 
to peruse the authority which he quoted ; 
for if they did, he had no doubt they 
would not sanction the present almost 
total perversion of Church property, 
whether or not the same was hereafter to 
be appropriated to the uses of the Church 
or State. Both of them might have a strong 
claim on it; but certainly there was no 
claim to it, founded upon any principle 
of common sense or justice on the part of 
private individuals further than the residue 
of their existing leases, to which he was 
willing to admit they were entitled, but 
only entitled as a vested right for that 
period, and not one hour longer. As for 
dealing with these lessees for a perpetuity 
of leases so obtained and held heretofore, 
no matter for what length of time, under 
such a corrupt system of renewal, he con- 
sidered that it would be a fraud on the 
Church and the people of Ireland gene- 
rally. On the Church, as it would 
deprive it of the most legitimate means of 
providing for the clergy of the Establish- 
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ment; on the people, as it would destroy 


the only way in which a total abolition of 


tithes could be effected, without endanger- 
ing the complete overthrow of the Pro- 
testant religion in that country, which God 
forbid should ever take place. 


ApMIssion or Dissenters.] Mr. 
Hughes Hughes rose to present three Peti- 
tions from the Ministers, Churchwardens, 
and Inhabitants, of the several parishes of 
St. Peter-in-the-East, St. Aldate, and 
Holywell, in the city of Oxford. All the 
petitioners stated, that should the measure 
sought by the Universities’ Admission 
Bill (the second reading of which had 
been fixed for that evening) receive the 
sanction of the Legislature, the most 
serious consequences would ensue ; that it 
would be an infraction of the ancient 


rights of the Universities, an innovation of 


their discipline, would lead to schisms 
amongst the students, to the overthrow of 
those regulations which time had proved 
were so essential to the promotion of 
learning and the advancement of the 
great and solid interests of the country in 
Church and State, and eventually to the 
subversion of the established religion ; and 
that the union which had so long and so 
beneficially subsisted between the Univer- 
sities and the Church of England (deeply 
felt by the petitioners) would virtually 
become extinct; but, beyond what the 
petitioners had thus submitted to the con- 
sideration of the House, there was another 
fundamental objection to the Bill, viz. 
that it proposed to admit, not only persons 
of every or any religious persuasion, but 
to allow men destitute of all religious 
principle whatever, to matriculate and 
take degrees; and, so privileged, they 
would go forth to the world with all the 
force and effect which learning could 
confer, to forward and accomplish their 
mischievous designs. He had on a former 
occasion, when presenting a similar peti- 
tion, unanimously agreed to by the Corpo- 
ration of Oxford, read to the House the 
declaration of all those immediately con- 
nected with the instruction and discipline 
of the University of Oxford, to the effect 
that it was their determined purpose, to 
the utmost of their power, to maintain 
inviolate their present system of religious 
instruction. Since that time, the number 
of Members of Convocation and Bachelors 
of Civil Law, who had signed a declara- 
tion, expressive of their approval of the 
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declaration of the tutors, and the concur- 
rence of their feelings and opinions with 
those which were so seasonably and suit- 
ably expressed in such declaration, had 
inereased to 1,830. The Vice-Chancellor, 
Heads of Houses, and Proctors, had also 
signed a declaration of their deliberate 
and firm opinion that the Bill in question, 
if passed into a law would violate their 
legal and prescriptive rights, subvert the 
system of religious instruction and disci- 
pline so long and so beneficially exercised 
by them; and, by dissolving the union 
between the University and the Church of 
England, impair the efficiency and en- 
danger the security of both. Fully agree- 
ing in opinions entitled to so much weight, 
he would add only one remark with refer- 
ence to an observation of the hon. and 
learned member for Bath, one of the prin- 
cipal advocates of the Dissenting body. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
broadly asserted, that religion was not 
taught in either of the Universities. Now 
he (Mr. Hughes Hughes) held this to be 
a gross calumny; but admitting, for the 
sake of argument, that it was true, how 
happened it that the Dissenters were so 
anxious for the admission of their children 
and connexions into colleges, in which, 
their organ said, the principles of religion 
were not iculcated ? 
Petitions to lie on the Table. 


Cuurcu or IRELAND—ADJOURNED 
Desate—Scuism in THE Ministry.|* 





* The former debate on this subject was 
adjourned, at the request of Lord Althorp, 
because, as it was understood, some of his 
colleagues nad resigned. In the interim it was 
known, that Mr. Stanley, Secretary for the 
Colonies, Sir James Graham, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the Duke of Richmond, Post- 
Master General, and the Earl of Ripon, Lord 
Privy Seal, had resigned their offices, because 
they differed from their colleagues on the sub- 


ject of the appropriation of Church property. 


Mr. Spring Rice was appointed Secretary for 
the Colonies, Lord Auckland First Lord of the 
Admiratty, the Marquess of Conyngham Post 
Master General (without a seat in the Cabinet), 
aud the Earl of Carlisle Lord Privy Seal. The 
following is a list of the Cabinet as it was 
formed, or was immediately afterwards modi- 
fied :— 

Earl Grey . - 
Lord Brougham - - 
Marq. of Lansdown - 
Earl of Carlisie - - 
Lord Althorp - - « 
Lord Holland « 


First Lord of the Treas. 
Lord Chancellor. 

Lord President. 

Lord Privy Seal. 
Chance. of the Exchq. 

- Duchy of Lancaster. 





il 


Lord Althorp: | rise for the purpose ol 
moving the Order of the Day for resuming 
the adjourned debate on the Motion of 
my hou. friend, the member for St. Alban’s. 
ln doing so, [| wish to address a few ob- 
servations to the House. In the first 
place, I think it due to the House, and 
due to the Government, to give some 
explanation of the course we have thought 
ii expedient to take, and that explanation 
will, perhaps, induce my hon. friend to 
consent to a further postponement of the 
question, It is not necessary for me to 
mention, since the fact is avowed and 
notorious, that differences of opinion ex- 
isted among the members of the Govern- 
ment respecting the power of Parliament, 
should the necessity be found to exist, of 
appropriating the whole, or a part of the 
revenues of the Church of Ireland. We 
were aware of the difliculties felt by some 
of our colleagues who have now separated 
from us, and which separation no man 
more sincerely regrets than myself. I 
must of course lament the loss of the able 
assistance hitherto received from them. 1 
fecl it now, and I shall feel it deeply 
hereafter ; but we were aware that four of 
our colleagues differed from the rest. of 
ihe Cabinet upon this question, although 
we agreed upon every other question. We 
al’, however, concurred tn thinking that it 
was not practically necessary to come to a 
decision upon it, until we had secured the 
revenues of the Chureh of ireland for 
such purposes as those to which it might 
he expedient for Parliament to apply 
them. We were not, therefore, of opinion 
hat any practical question would come 
fore us which would make it necessary 
for us to separate upon such a difference 
of opinion, gy, as | stated, upon 
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| 


Avreeing 

every other point, apd also on the question of 
the [rish Church establishment, though we 
differed as to the appropriation of Church 
property, we thougnt we should not be 





Foreign Secretary. 
Home Secretary. 
Colonial Secretary. 
First Lord of the Adm. 
Pres. of the B. of Contr. 
Paymas. of the Forces. 
Secretary at War. 
Master of the Mint. 


Lord Palmerston : 
Lord Melbourne - 
Rt. Hon. T. S. Rice 
Sword Auckland 
Rt. Hlon. C. Grant 
Lord John Russell - 
Rt. Hon. EB. Ellice - 
Rt. Hn.J.Abercrombie 


- 
= 


Other changes :— 

Postmaster-General. 
Judge-Advocate-Gen. 
Secretary to the ‘Treas. 


One of Lids. of Treasury, 


Marq. of Conyngham 
Mr. Cutlar Fergusson 
Mr. F. T. Baring — - 
‘, ni a 
Captain Byng 
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Adjourned Debate— 


justified in breaking up the Government 
unless that question of appropriation came 
practically before us. But the Motion 
of the hon. member for St. Albau’s, and 
the manner in which we were aware it 
would be supported bere, led us to feel 
that there was great difficulty in’ our 
situation : the Duke of Richmond, Lord 
Ripon, and my two right hon. friends in 
this House, most honourably for them- 
selves and most handsomely for us, ten- 
dered their respective resignations so as to 
relieve us from our difficulty of meeting 
the question without having something to 
propose on the part of the Government, of 
a decisive character. In consequence, | 
suggested the adjournment of the debate 
on my hon. friend’s Motion, It has been, 
{ know, rumoured abroad, that there was 
a difference in the time at which the re- 
signations took place: that is a complete 
mistake. When I came down on Tuesday 
last, | was not aware that any resignations 
had been tendered: I heard it after | 
came into the House; and the instant I 
learnt that the resignations had been ten- 
dered and accepted by his Majesty, I felt 
that L could only dowhatI did. Nothing 
could have been more improper than for 
me to have allowed the debate to proceed 
under such circumstances, knowing that 
the Administration was broken up. This 
is the explanation I have to give as to 
what passed on Tuesday. Now I have to 
add, that the course his Majesty has been 
advised to adopt has been, to issue a Com- 
mission of Inquiry. That Commission is 
to be a Lay Commission, to visit the dif- 
ferent parishes in Treland, and to ascertain 
on the spot the number of the Members 
of the Established Church in each parish 
and benefice: in cases where there is a 
union of parishes in one benefice, they are 
to ascertain the number in each parish— 
the distance from one united parish to the 
other—the number and rank of the mi- 
nisters, whether resident or non-resident— 
to point out those parishes in which divine 
service is performed, whether in churches 
or chapels, and to ascertain the average 
number of persons attending divine wor- 
ship, and whether that number has in- 
creased, is increasing, or is stationary. 
Further, the Commissioners will have to 
institute similar inquiries as to the profes- 
sors of the Roman Catholic religion, 
Presbyterians, or other Dissenters, and to 
investigate the state of each parish, as re- 
gards moral and religious education ; the 
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number of schools, whether the scholars 
have mereased, or are stationary, and 
whether the means of education are ade- 
quate to the purpose. They will have to 
report generally on all other circumstances 
connected with the moral and political 
relation of the Church to other sects—its 
influence on the people of Lreland, and, in 
short; the investigation is to be as com- 
prehensive as possible, so as to embrace 
points not yet included in any inquiry— 
viz., the proportionate number of Catho- 
lics and Protestants in the different pa- 
rishes. L need not say, that Ministers 
could not have advised his Majesty to 
issue such commission unless his Majesty 
was prepared to act upon the report as 
the case might require. Sach is the 
course his Majesty has been advised io 
take, and it will be observed that the 
Motion of the hon. member for St. Alban’s 
pledges the House to ai opinion without 
previous inquiry. It must, L apprehend, 
be clear to all, that without some such in- 
vestigation in the first instance, it would 
be impossible for Parliament to legislate 
upon the subject; 
therefore, is, whether iny hon. friend, and 
the House, will think it right to come to 
a decision on the principle without evi- 
dence. In moving the Order of the Day, 


what I wished to ask was this :— Having | 
stated the nature of the proposed inquiry | 


—the seal having been already affixed to 


the Commission—and, that it will be of | 


so comprehensive a character, that those 
who advised it will be pledged to act upon 
it--whether, under such circumstances, 
the hon. Member thinks it necessary to 
persevere in his Motion, or will, as [ hope, 
consent to withdraw it. 

Mr. Ward: I teel myself in a situation 
of most singular, and, f may say, of most 
painful responsibility, The noble Lord 
has come forward, on the part ef the Go- 
verntwent, to meet one of the graves!, and, 
I will say—considering all the points em- 
braced—one of the greatest questions ever 
submitted to this House. He purposes 
to meet it by a Commission of Inquiry, 
which, [ am bound to say, seems to have 
been instituted on the fairest principles, 
and furnished with the most ample in- 
structions. I admit thatatonce, Ihave 
also perfect confidence, that if the noble 
Lord were sure of continuing in his situa- 
tion, that the object of the Commission 
would be fairly and honourably executed ; 
but I feel unspeakable pain in adding, 
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that the concession having been made m 
the manuer we have witnessed, and to the 
extent to which Ministers are pledged, 
does not and cannot satisfy me, in the 
position in which [am placed. I entreat 
the House to believe, that | am not influ- 
enced by any improper, factious, or un- 
friendly motive towards his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; I look merely to the course | 
am bound to pursue as an honest man, 
upon this occasion. [have mooted, and 
I believe fairly, a great question, as to the 
lappropriation of the surplus revenue of 
}the Church of lrelaud; and [ admit that, 
if my Motion had been adopted (and I 
believe Lam warranted in saying that it 
would have been adopted, but for what 
occurred on Tuesday night), the next 
step would necessarily have been the ap- 
pointment of a Committee of Inquiry. 
In onr individual eapacities, we are all in 
possession of some information; but we 
have not suilicient data to warrant the 
House in legislating upon the subject, or 
to justify Government in bringing forward 
any measure. That I admit: therefore, 
I am for previous inquiry; but f couple it, 
jalso, with a distinct recognition of the 
principle on which we must proceed at 
|last; viz., that this House has a right to 
| dispose of such surplus revenue of the 
Church of Treland, as the Report of the 
| Commissioners might make it appear there 
j existed in Ireland. 1 may be allowed also 
}to add, that I wish it to be applied to 
| the relief of that portion of the population 
| which is not benefited by the present estab- 
s Sidianiit, I should have been happy to 
have entered into any arrangement—anv 
compromise, were Parliamentary sanction 


Ministry. 





oven to the 


Commission; but, without 
}that sauetion, the whole question—the 
whole gist of the Commission, if | may so 
say, turns on the permanence of the noble 
| Lord and his friends in ofhtee. Uf he 
ceases to occupy the situation he now fills 
the Commission will be totally null and 
void—in fact, only so much waste paper. 
There is a great difference between the 
proposal of the noble Lord, and a solenin 
vote of one branch of the Legislature; 1, 
therefore, regret, that | am unable 

comply with the noble Lord’s wish. The 
fact, that. the Cabinet has been deprived, 
by the impossibility of meeting this discus- 
sion, of the services of those of the noble 
Lord’s Colleagues to whom 


-< 


to 


he has so 


feelingly alluded, bas only rendered the 
unequivocal adoption of the principle for 
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which I contend, by those remaining in his 
Majesty’s Councils, the more indispensable. 
It would, indeed, be a most lamentable 
result if they were not to gain in principle 
what they have lost in tried talent. All 
that I can say is, that nothing I have 
heard to-night changes my opinion as to 
the necessity of pressing my Motion to a 
vote. 

The Order of the Day for the resump- 
tion of the adjourned debate was read, and 
the Speaker read Mr. Ward’s Motion. 

Lord Althorp said, that as his hon. 
friend had declined to accede to the pro- 
posal of postponing the Motion, it became 
his duty to speak uponit. As to one 
clause of the Resolution before the House 
—the right of Parliament to deal with the 
property of the Irish Church—he had 
already stated his opinion, which was de- 
cidedly in accordance with that of his 
hon. friend. He could not have been a 
consenting party to the advice to his Ma- 
jesty to issue a Commission, unless he had 
entirely agreed in that principle. As to 
the remainder of the Resolution—that 
the amount of Church-property in Ireland 
is at present more than commensurate to 
the wants of the Establishment, whatever 
might be his own individual opinion, and 
whatever might be the anticipated result 
of the inquiry, he did not think the House 
would be prepared to come directly to 
such a conclusion. For this reason he 
could not concur in the conclusion of the 
Resolution, that the amount of the Church 
revenues in Ireland ought to be diminished. 
He was perfectly ready to admit that 
Parliament, when duly informed, was 
competent to decide that point: Church- 
property was trust property; and if the 
amount of it were greater than was neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of the objects 
of the trust—if it were greatly greater 
than was required for the maintenance of 
the Established Church for the benefit of 
Ireland—so far from injuring the interests 
of that Church—so far from injuring the 
religious interests of the Protestants of 
Ireland, he thought that, to apply a part 
of the revenues to the religious and moral 
education of the people, would tend much 
to promote the prosperity of the Protestant 
Church. But having stated thus much, 
it appeared to him, that it was not fitting 
for the House of Commons to adopt the 
latter part of the hon, Gentleman’s reso- 
lution. Some previous investigation ought 
to take place; and when jt was known 
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that his Majesty had been advised to issue, 
and had actually issued, a Commission of 
Inquiry, which could only take place 
upon the principle that Parliament had a 
right to deal with the surplus property, as 
an abstract proposition, it seemed to him 
that to persevere in the Motion before the 
House would not tend to any beneficial 
practical result. His hon. friend had 
said, that he should be satisfied with the 
pledge, if he were satisfied, also, that the 
present Ministers would continue in office. 
He (Lord Althorp) did not apprehend 
that if his hon. friend carried his Resolu- 
tion, it would affect the stability of the 
Government in any degree, or give any 
force to his own wishes. His hon. friend 
might think that, by possibility, the result 
of the debate would place the Govern- 
ment in a better position than at present ; 
but he was sure that his hon. friend could 
gain nothing by perseverance. With 
these views, he did not think it desirable 
to adopt the Resolution; it was always 
objectionable for a House to pledge itself 
as to what it would do in a future Session, 
but most of all upon a question like the 
present. Without information, it was im- 
possible for the House to say how far it 
ought, or how far it ought not to go; and 
the Resolution was merely a vague decla- 
ration of the right of Parliament to inter- 
fere—a right which, he was confident, as 
the House was at present constituted, it 
would be ready at any future time to re- 
cognize: and if it were not so constituted, 
the declaration, supposing it now adopted, 
would not hereafter receive the slightest 
attention; and, therefore, it was needless 
and useless to pass the Resolution. When 
he first rose to request his hon. friend to 
postpone his Motion, he had confined his 
observations exclusively to the Resolution 
which had been proposed, and he pur- 
posely omitted to make any reference to 
another question, which had been pre- 
viously decided on by his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment—he alluded to the present state 
of the Tithe Bill. Though it was, from 
the first, intended by Government that 
nothing contained in that Bill should have 
the effect of prejudging the question as to 
the appropriation of Church-property to 
the exigences of the State; yet it was 
thought by many Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House, and more especially 
by those connected with the representa- 
tion of Ireland, that it would be prejudged 
by the Bill as originally framed, As, how- 
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ever, his Majesty’s Ministers wished to 
leave that question open, they resolved to 
omit the whole of the clauses relating to 
the redemption of tithe. It was now for 
hon. Members to decide whether they 
would put so little confidence in the de- 
clarations of the Government, confirmed 
as they were by the issue of a Commission 
of Inquiry, as not to be satisfied unless a 
vote of that House was taken on the sub- 
ject. His hon. friend had intimated that 
he was ready to agree to any modification 
of his proposition. His hon. friend said, 
that he was prepared to agree in an Ad- 
dress to the Crown for the appointment of 
a Commission of Inquiry. Such an Ad- 
dress was unnecessary, because a Com- 
mission had already been issued. 

Mr. Ward was understood to say, that 
he would willingly agree to an Address to 
the Crown, which affirmed the principle 
of his proposition. 

Lord Althorp: His hon. friend, then, 
would not object to a modification of his 
resolution, provided that the appropria- 
tion of Church property in Ireland to the 
exigences of the State was declared to 
be within the competence of Parliament, 
and even desirable, for he believed the 
hon. Gentleman went as far as_ that. 
With respect to the first part of this 
proposition, he thought that it was un- 
necessary for the House to declare an 
opinion; and with respect to the second 
part, he did not think that the House was 
prepared to come to a decision on it at 
the present moment. Such being the 
state of the case, the best course which in 
his opinion he could adopt was, to move 
the previous question. This was the 
course it had been his intention to take 
on Tuesday last, but under circumstances 
different from the present; because then 
he should not have been able to state that 
his Majesty’s Government had taken up 
the question seriously ; but now, in moving 
the previous question, he was enabled to 
state, that a commission had been issued 
for the purpose of inquiring into the sub- 


. ject, and he thought that, under the alter- 


ed circumstances of the case, many 
gentlemen might now vote in favour of 
the previous question, though they would 
not have conceived themselves justified 
in doing so on Tuesday last. His hon. 


friend shook his head at this statement; 
but such was his own opinion on the 
point, and he repeated that he could con- 
ceive it possible for many hon. Gentlemen 
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who would have opposed the previous 
question on ‘Tuesday last when the 
opinion of the Government was not 
known by the appointment of such a com- 
mission as that he had mentioned, to vote 
for it now; and on the other hand, he was 
of opinion, that many who would have 
supported that Motion last Tuesday, 
would now be opposed to it. He would 
not detain the House longer, having ex- 
plamed the grounds on which he should 
move the previous question. In doing 
so, he asked the House to put confidence 
in his Majesty’s Government. He was 
not ignorant that, after the statement he 
had just made, some gentlemen might 
be found in that House less disposed 
to place confidence in the Government 
than before. He was not so absurd as to 
suppose that the course taken by the 
Government, in accordance with the 
wishes, as he believed, of a great majority 
of that House, would be agreeable to that 
portion of the House, whose opinions on 
this subject he was aware were very 
different from those of the majority. But 
he appealed to the confidence of the 
House generally, for he was ready to 
admit, that the fate of his proposition 
must depend on the degree of confidence 
which the House was disposed to place in 
the Government, and on that ground he 
should conclude by proposing the pre- 
vious question. 

The Amendment having been put, 

Mr. Hume said, that however willing 
he might be to put confidence in the noble 
Lord personally, he could not put confi- 
dence in the administration of which the 
noble Lord formed part; and he would 
state te the House why. On the 12th 
of February last year, the noble Lord, 
after enumerating the value of Church 
property in Ireland, concluded his speech 
by declaring ‘that if by any act of the 
Legislature new value can be given to any 
property belonging to the Church, that 
new value will not properly belong to the 
Church, because it is an acquisition de- 
pendent on such act of the Legislature, 
and may be appropriated immediately to 
the use of the State.”"* The noble Lord 
then admitted the whole principle in- 
volved in the Motion of his hon. friend 
the member for St. Alban’s, and all doubt 
on the subject was removed by the course 
which was followed with respect to the 
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147th clause of the Lrish Church Bill. 
The Conservatives sitting on bis right, 
who had that night cheered some of the 
observations of the noble Lord, objected 
to that clause, which was, however, sup- 
ported by his Majesty’s Ministers, and 
carried by a majority of 380. That 
clause he always regarded as the most 
essential part of the Bill, because it ad- 
mitted the principle, that Parliament had 
aright to deal with the property of the 
Church. But what followed afterwards ? 
The House, after affirming that principle 
by a large majority, was induced, in 
consequence of differences in the Cabinet, 
which many suspected at the time, but of 
which no one had any precise knowledge, 
to assent to the rejection of the clause by 
a majority just as large as that by which 
it had at first been carried; and the only 
reason given for this extraordinary pro- 
ceeding was, that the retention of the 
clause in question might have the effect 
of preventing the Bill passing through the 
other House of Parliament. At that time no 
objection was expressed to the principal 
clause by the right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, not even by the late right hon. Secre- 
tary for the Colonies. When he saw an 
Administration thus shifting backwards 
aud forwards, and holding an indecisive 
course with respect to such a vitally im- 
portant question as that now under con- 
sideration, he must say, that he for one 
could not consent to place confidence in 
them. The House was aware, that cer- 
tain Members, conscientiously believing, 
that Parliament had no right to interfere 
with Church property, had seceded from 
the Cabinet, because they did not choose 
to avoid giving an opinion on the Motion 
submitted to the House by the hon. mem- 
ber for St. Alban’s, by proposing the pre- 
vious question. Ought not the House to 
act in the same manner? Ought not 
hon. Members to decide on the principle 
atonce, and not leave it unsettled in the 
hands of the noble Lord opposite and his 
colleagues? The House would perhaps 
be surprised to hear, that there was at this 
moment an ecclesiastical commission ex- 
isting in Ireland, appointed on the 15th 
of August last, and of which Sir H. 
Parnell, Sir John Newport, and several 
Prelates and Peers, were members. That 
commission had been appointed to inquire 
into, among other matters, the amount of 
ecclesiastical revenues in Ireland; and he 
knew not in what particular the functions 
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of the commission which the noble Lord 
said had just been issued differed from 
those of the commission he alluded to, 
excepting that it was part of the duty of 
the newly-appointed body to inquire and 
report on the comparative uumbers of the 
Catholics and Protestants in Ireland. 
He was ready to admit, that the appoint- 
ment of the commission was a proper pro- 
ceeding, for he did not see how the 
House could carry into effect the principle 
involved in the resolution proposed by 
the hon. member for St. Alban’s without 
being in possession of the fullest informa- 
tion. But was the House aware of the 
progress made by the commission already 
in existence ? The noble Lord said, that 
he did not know the actual amount of the 
revenue of the Church in Ireland, but the 
noble Lord ought to know, that a report 
had been made by the commission al- 
ready named on that subject, and another 
report was promised to be laid on the 
table of the House during the present 
session. He apprehended, then, that the 
House would soon be in possession of all 
the information which the noble Lord 


proposed to obtain by the appointment of 


a new commission, excepting only au 
account of the comparative numbers of 
the different sects in Ireland. But was 
this latter point of so great importance 
that full information respecting it must be 
obtained, before any decision on the Mo- 
tion under consideration could be come 
to; and would the House be acting right 
in yielding confidence to his Majesty’s 
Ministers, who had not as yet expressed 
any opinion at all on the question? The 
noble Lord had said, that he was not pre- 
pared at the present moment to state his 
opinion with respect to the resolution pro- 
posed by the hon. member for St. Alban’s, 
and, under these circumstances, it was not 
fair, in his (Mr. Hume’s) opinion, to call 
on the House to place contidence in the 
newly-modified Administration, without. 
being assured that the Cabinet admitted 
the right of the State to dispose of Church 
property, and were ready to act on that 
principle to the fullest extent. In what 
worse situation would the Ministers be 
placed by affirming the present resolution? 
Supposing that, after due inquiry, it should 
be found, that the revenues of the Church 
were not greater than necessary, in this 
case there would exist no surplus to be 
appropriated to the service of the State, 
and Parliament would only have to con- 
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sider the expediency of a better distribu- 
tion of the revenues among the ministers 
of the Church. He was sorry to think 
that the Government had paid but little 
attention to that excellent letter of ad- 
monition which had been written by Lord 
Anglesey to Earl Grey. [The hon. Mem- 
ber quoted several passages from the 
letter in which the expediency of an 
immediate Reform in the Church Estab- 
lishment was insisted upon.} He was of 
opinion that the time was come for reform- 
ing the Irish Church, and for removing those 
causes of complaint which it was admitted 
by Lord Anglesey, by the late right hon. 
Secretary for the Colonies, and by almost 
every member of that House, were justly 
attributable to the tithe system. The 
expectations of the country would be dis- 
appointed if the principle involved in the 
resolution under consideration was not 
affirmed by the House. He was ready to 
admit, that the new commission, by col- 
lecting a mass of valuable information, 
would materially facilitate the labours of 
Parliament ; but still its appointment did 
not in the least supersede the necessity of 
affirming the principle of the right of 
Parliament to deal with Church property. 
Indeed, in 1824, he had himself proposed 
two resolutions—one asserting the princi- 
ple he had just stated, and the other re- 
commending the appointment of a 
committee to carry it into effect. He, 
however, objected to the previous question, 
because if carried, it would have the 
effect of preventing anything being done 
for the benefit of Ireland until another 
Session. When the Coercion Bill was 
passed, he greatly regretted, that remedial 
measures did not accompany it; but it 
would be unwise, indeed, ifon the present 
occasion the House neglected the opportu- 
nity which offered itself of allaying irrita- 
tion in Ireland. He could not conceive 
how it was possible for the noble Lord to 
find any supporters in that House, unless 
he came forward and declared whether he 
was in favour or opposed to the principle 
of the resolution, The Members of that 
House were aware that an address signed 
by several hon. Gentlemen had been pre- 
sented to the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government. He asked one of the 
gentlemen by whom that address was 
signed, whether approbation of the past 
policy of the Government was expressed 
in it, and whether any stipulation was 
made for the future? He received an 
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| answer in the negative. He then inquired 
| what the purpose of the address was, and 
‘the hon. Gentleman could not tell him. 
In his opinion, those who supported the 
' Motion of the noble Lord, without re- 
quiring some declaration as to the princi- 
| ple on which the new Government was 
to act, would place themselves in the same 
Situation as the hon. Gentleman to whom 
/he had alluded, and find it difficult to 
explain the reason of their conduct. For 
himself, he must say, that he could not 
'place confidence in an Administration 
until he knew what line of policy they in- 
|tended to pursue. He considered the 
proposition of the noble Lord to be a 
milk and water affair, and only made for 
'the purpose of gaining time; and he 
|trusted that the hon. member for St. 
| Alban’s would press his Motion to a 
division. 

Colonel Davies said, that he came down 
to the House the other evening prepared 
to support the Motion of his hon. friend 
the member for St. Alban’s, at whatever 
risk to the Government; but the declara- 
tion made by the noble Lord, that a com- 
mission of inquiry had been appointed, 
and that as soon as a report should be 
made, Government would be ready to 
take the subject up, had placed him in a 
situation of considerable embarrassment, 
in common with many hon, Members who 
intended to give their support to Ministers 
on the present occasion. He thought 
much good might arise from the appoint- 
ment of the Commission; and he did not, 
like the hon. member for Middlesex, re- 
gard it as a mere milk-and-water affair, 
proposed solely for the purpose of gaining 
time; for he believed, that the noble 
Lord opposite, and the majority of his col- 
leagues, were sincere, when they avowed 
their intention of investigating the subject 
fully, and of acting with respect to it ina 
most enlightened manner. But he knew 
not how it was, that the present Ministers 
never brought forward any measure with- 
out introducing some bitter material into 
the composition, Why was it that their 
conduct, which, on the present question, 
ought to be such as the whole empire, 
and particularly Ireland, might regard 
with delight, was rather calculated to ex- 
cite distrust and alarm than confidence ? 
The noble Lord had called on the House 
to put confidence in him. He had great 
confidence in the noble Lord. He be- 
lieved there was no man in existence more 
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sincere in his expressions, or more honest 
in his designs; but he had very little con- 
fidence in the Government to which the 
noble Lord belonged; and if anything 
were calculated to destroy even the small 
portion of confidence he was disposed to 
place in the Government, it was the mi- 
serable shuffling mode of proceeding which 
had been exhibited on the present occa- 
sion. It was understood, that the present 
course had been followed in deference to 
the wishes of two noble members of the 
Cabinet, one of whom a short time ago 
delivered a high conservative speech. If 
this report were true, he could only say, 
that such individuals were unfit for the 
times in which they lived ; and the sooner 
the Government got rid of them the bet- 
ter. It was not possible for any small 
clique now to rule the country; and it 
should be recollected, the Whigs of the 
present day stood not in the same situa- 
tion as the Whigs fifty years ago. For 
an Administration to be powerful, it was 
now necessary to appeal to the people; 
and when it received the support of the 
country, all those individuals in another 
place, who were obstacles in the path 
of the Government, would eventually be 
obliged to yield. The noble Lord said, 
that it was unnecessary to agree to the 
resolution, because the principle was es- 
tablished by the appointment of the new 
Commission. This was, undoubtedly, true 
to a certain extent; but the appointment 
of the Commission was the act of the Go- 
vernment; and what he wanted was, to 
see the principle of the resolution recog- 
nised by that House. The noble Lord 
knew, that every concession had been 
made to him; he knew, that the hon. 
member for St. Alban’s was willing to 
have his Motion modified in any manner, 
provided that the principle was retained ; 
yet the Government rejected all offers, 
and seemed only anxious to make an ex- 
hibition of imbecillity in the sight of the 
country. He confessed, that he was so 
embarrassed by the proceeding of the 
Government, that he knew not how to 
vote; and he thought it would be much 
to be regretted, if the present question 
were not decided by a large majority. 
He was afraid, that the proposed mode of 
getting rid of the resolution by moving 
the previous question, would not be un- 
derstood by the country, and that the 
character of the House would conse- 


quently suffer. Yet, feeling himself placed 
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in a situation of great difficulty, he thought 
his best course was to vote for the pre- 
vious question. 

Colonel Evans felt confident, that the 
effect of the indecisive conduct of the 
Government would be, to compel the pre- 
sent Administration to make way for one 
better suited to the spirit of the times. 
The noble Lord opposite claimed the con- 
fidence of the House in favour of the Go- 
vernment; but would it not be as well for 
the House first to know of whom that 
Government was composed? The hon. 
member for Middlesex had given some 
very good reasons for refusing confidence 
to the Administration, supposing it to be 
really framed; and if it was to the same 
Government as before, he (Colonel Evans) 
had one or two reasons of his own for with - 
holding his confidence. The noble Lord 
had stated, more indistinctly than might 
have been expected, his opinion on the 
question under consideration ; but if that 
opinion had been most unqualifiedly ex- 
pressed in favour of the resolution, he 
should yet have been in doubt as to the 
course the Government would pursue. 
The noble Lord, before he accepted office, 
had frequently voted in favour of the prin- 
ciple, that the taxes should be taken off 
knowledge; and though, since he had 
been in office, he declared that his opinion 
on that subject remained unchanged, it 
did not appear that he had succeeded in 
inducing the Government to propose the 
repeal of the taxes on knowledge. The 
noble Lord said, that the House was not 
in a condition to express an opinion on 
the question, for want of information ; but 
the House surely did not forget, that, in 
February last year, the noble Lord stated 
the amount of the revenues of the Irish 
Church to be 800,0002. It was true, that 
the noble Lord subsequently threw some 
doubt on this point: but, probably, the 
noble Lord belonged to that sect of phi- 
losophers who held, that nothing existed 
in reality. Having heard no good argu- 
ment adduced against the resolution be- 
fore the House, he should certainly give 
his vote in its favour. 

Colonel Conolly said, that the mode in 
which it was endeavoured to establish the 
principle involved in the resolution, ap- 
peared to him most singular; and he bad 
hoped, that the counsellors of the Crown, 
particularly after the opinion of his Ma- 
jesty had been so recently declared on 
the subject, would not have resorted to 
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the wretched and equivocal proceeding 
adopted by them that night. He was 
well aware of the difficulties of the Ad- 
ministration, and he, for one, would have 
allowed them to make their ministerial 
arrangements in whatever way they pleas- 
ed; but he could not help thinking, that 
they were trifling with the religion of the 
country, by shuffling off the consideration 
of this question in the way they proposed. 
He had rather that they had affirmed the 
resolution at once. He could not find 
language sufficiently strong to express his 
aversion to the course pursued by the Go- 
vernment; and, considering the import- 
ance of the interests involved, and the 
agitated state of Ireland, he was surprised, 
that the noble Lord had not thought pro- 
per to express an opinion with respect to 
the question under consideration. Minis- 
ters ought to have come down and taken 
a decisive part on this important question, 
which, he would not hesitate to say, was 
one of the most revolutionary nature which 
had ever been proposed to a deliberative 
assembly under a settled government. 
When he considered, that this was an at- 
tempt to wrest from the House an assent 
to three propositions most unjust in prin- 
ciple—first, that the Church Establish- 
ment in Ireland exceeded the spiritual 
wants of the Protestant population of that 
country ; next, that it was the right of the 
State to regulate the distribution of Church 
property; and lastly, that the House 
ought to act upon the two former propo- 
sitions by reducing the Church property, 
—when he considered the nature of those 
propositions, he was indignant to think 
that any man could be found in that 
House seriously to urge them on its at- 
tention. He denied and deprecated each 
and all of the propositions in terms as 
strong as he could possibly use. He re- 
peated, that he was astonished at the 
course taken by the Ministry on this oc- 
sion; and, without meaning to be person- 
ally offensive, he would say, that it was 
equivocal and contemptible. It was at 
once trifling with the House and with the 
people. He could hardly trust himself to 
use the strong terms which arose in his 
mind on this subject. He denied the pre- 
mises on which the proposition before the 
House rested. He denied, the right of 
Parliament to deal with the property of 
the Church. He denied that any such 
right existed, unless, indeed, such a right 
should be contended for as would un- 
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settle every kind of property in the coun- 
try. Let hon. Members see to what ex- 
tent this principle would go. What pro- 
perty could be said to be safe, if it were 
once adopted? Was there any title, or 
any land, which could be deemed secure ? 
Was there security for any thing which 
men usually held sacred? Was the Royal 
word—was any charter—was any patent, 
a security for any thing, if this principle 
were once sanctioned by the House? 
Was it not “crying havoc, and letting 
loose the dogs of war?” Was it not up- 
setting every thing which men held sacred 
in the country? That it was the first 
step to such a course, no man could deny, 
who allowed the experience of other times 
and former circumstances to guide him. 
Did not all of those who heard him, know 
from history,—did not many of them 
know, from the experience of their own 
times, that a spoliation of Church pro- 
perty usually, almost necessarily, led the 
way to a spoliation of every other kind of 
property? This, however, was the bring- 
ing out, it was the march and progress, of 
those principles which had been advanced 
under the tempting name of Reform. He 
had stated, at the time of the discussion 
of that measure, what consequences might 
be expected from it, and they now saw 
some of those consequences before them. 
They now saw the progress of Reform in 
the attempted destruction of everything 
which man held sacred. He spoke warmly 
on this subject, because he spoke from the 
deep interest which he took in the exist- 
ence of the Church Establishment in Ire- 
land; which interest arose from his firm 
conviction of the blessings and benefits 
which it had conferred, and was confer- 
ring, on that country. He was satisfied, 
that so far from exceeding the spiritual 
wants of the Protestant population in Ire- 
land, the Church Establishment of that 
country was not sufficient for those wants. 
This might not give satisfaction, he was 
aware, to those who thought differently— 
it might not give satisfaction to those who 
either knew not or did not care for those 
wants. He repeated, that it was not suf- 
ficient for those wants. They should con- 
sider not only the actual wants of the 
Protestant—they should go further, and 
consider what had once been well said by 
the hon. Baronet, the member for the 
University of Oxford—they should con- 
sider “ the expansive force of Protestant- 
ism.” As long as he was an Irish Pro- 
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testant, as long as he had life, as long as 
he preferred truth to error, he would che- 
rish that remark in his memory, and wouid 
cherish the principle which it involved. 
That principle was one of sincere cordial 
attachment to that Church, which he knew 
was calculated to produce so much good, 
and whose “ expansive force” was such, 
that, in proportion as it was encouraged, it 
would extend its benefits in that country. 
Another objection which he had to the 
Motion before the House, and to the course 
pursued by Government, was, that it was 
a sacrifice of the Irish Church to agita- 
tion, to that cry which should have been 
suppressed as soon as it was raised, if 
Government had acted upon those powers 
for which they had made so loud an ap- 
peal to that House. [It had been truly 
said by the late right hon. Secretary for 
the Colonies, whose noble and manly 
course on the occasion of this question, 
he wished had been imitated by others, 
that they should not part with anything 
which was necessary for the interest of 
the country. That right hon. Gentleman 
would not give up a single point which 
would risk a sacrifice of principle. He 
resigned his office, and the splendid pro- 
speets which his high character and talents 
had opened before him, and left the Ca- 
binet in the possession of his honour and 
integrity, That right hon. Gentleman 
had taken a course which it would have 
been honourable and creditable for others 
to have followed. He bad acted upon 
principle, and had proudly disdained 
to sacrifice principle to place. He 
would not consent to give up any por- 
tion of Church property to spoliation. 
If he looked at the effects of the inculca- 
tion of his religion in Ireland—if he saw 
that where it most prevailed, there was 
most order, and that where it was least 
known there was most ignorance and dis- 
order—if he saw such good effects from the 
prevalence of Protestantism-——and if he 
saw that these were now about to be 
sacrificed to clamour and agitation,—had 
he not a right to expect from his Ma- 
jesty’s Government that they would come 
forward and give such a destructive mo- 
tion as that before the House a decided 
negative, rather than meet it in the way 
they had done? fle really was so horri- 
fied and shocked at such a motion, that 
he searcely knew how to express his feel- 
ings. If he did express them warmly, it 
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Church in Ireland, and saw that its pro- 
fessors and ministers had done so much 
to mitigate the evils of that country—had 
done so much to enlighten the people— 
had effected so much to bring about good 
order, and a due observance of the laws. 
These were the effects ot Protestantism 
where it prevailed. He had had an in- 
terview with the noble Lord (Lord Al- 
thorp) last week, and, in company with 
two others, had claimed something for 
the north of Ireland. Had not that part 
of the country a strong claim on the 
public feeling and on the public purse, 
when it was considered that there religion 
had dene much for the promotion of 
peace and good order? Contrast that 
with the condition of those parts of Ire- 
land where the Protestant religion was 
less known: where it existed, peace pre- 
vailed—-where it was not known, or but 
little known, war and disorder were pre- 
dominant. Why, then, he would ask, 
should they confound the innocent with 
the guilty,--why should the former be 
made to suffer for the acts of the latter ? 
If the Government, with the power which 
had been placed in their hands for the 
repression of disorder, were not able to 
control the disaffected, let them say so, 
but let them not confound the innocent 
with the guilty—let them not adopt that 
spoliative principle, of which the example 
was set them in another country after the 
beheading of their monarch. He would 
say, that they were now going fast towards 
the same democratic principle which had 
brought about such disastrous results 
elsewhere. They were now going broadly 
upon the principle of robbery. He would 
repeat it, it was robbery; for whose pro- 
perty or estates would be safe if this prin- 
ciple were once adopted? Who could 
think themselves secure when they saw 
the property of the Church thus spoliated, 
to satisfy clamour; and that, too, a 
clamour which the Government could 
have put down, if they had only used the 
means which the Parliament had placed 
at their disposal? He could go on on this 
subject for ever. His soul was full of 
execrations, to which he could not give 
utterance. He would only say, that he 
would not pollute himself by voting for 
either of the courses pointed out-—that of 
the hon. member for St. Alban’s, or that 
proposed by Government. 

Lord John Russell vose for the purpose 
of making a few remarks in reply to the 
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observations of the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down; and he thought the 
House would agree with him in thinking, 
that the hon. Gentleman’s speech con- 
tained little else than mere declamation. 
In speaking, then, he was actuated by 
feelings of no common kind, for he was 
addressing the House for the first time 
after a separation from men of whose 
power in debate —of whose ability in con- 
ducting public business —of whose un- 
sullied integrity and honour, no man in 
the House, or in the country, entertained 
the slightest doubt. To have acted with 
such men—to have agreed with them in 
general principles—to have had the com- 
fort and satisfaction of their co-operation 
in carrying great public measures, was 
undoubtedly a solace in the troubles of 
public business ; and to be deprived of it 
must be attended with deep and lasting 
regret. When he said, that such as these 
must be his feelings, might he not put it 
to the House, whether there could be any 
trath —- whether there was the smailest 
symptom of probability—for the opinion en- 
tertained by the hon. member for Middlesex, 
and others, who had insinuated that we 
could part with such men—that we could 
consent to divest the Administration of 
the use of their great abilities—that we 
could place ourselves in a situation of 
inconvenience and difficulty, which must 
necessarily be the result of a separation, 
when there was no actual difference of 
principle amongst us? He said, that the 
appointment of this Commission involved 
a great principle—it involved the principle, 
that if it was ascertained by facts and by 
evidence, that the revenues appropriated 
to the Irish Church ought to be applied 
to different purposes than those to which 
they were now made tributary, or that 
they ought to be reduced, bis Majesty’s 
Ministers would not shrink from the per- 
formance of their duty, but propose a 
measure for the consideration of the 
House, founded on, and in accordance 
with, that Report. He apprehended, that 
the argument of his noble and right hon. 
friends who had retired from office would 
be to this effect: —‘* We cannot consent 
to this commission of inquiry as to the 
comparative numbers of Protestants and 
Catholics—as to the amoant of Church 
property in each parish or district,—for, 
that inquiry being concluded, we may be 
called upon to goa step further, and deal 
with the surplus property, if any such 
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should be found. We may, in that 
case, be called upon to adopt remedial 
measures, and as we think none are ne- 
cessary, we will not, in the first instance, 
consent to any inquiry.” Now, such a 
dissent, and on such grounds, was, he ad- 
mitted, highly honourable to those who 
acted on it, but surely those who acted 
on a diflereut principle ought, if they 
were believed to be men of character and 
honour, to have the credit, if the House 
trusted them at all, of intending that 
the commission should fairly and bond fide 
be carried into effect; and that its report, if 
itshould report the fact that the Church pro- 
perty in [reland was more than adequate 
to the spiritual wants of the Protestant po- 
pulation of that country, should be carried 
into execution, and that Ministers would, 
in accordance with the report, recom- 
mend some measures consistent with 
the resolution of the hon. mover. Two 
courses had been proposed—the first was, 
to pass a resolution containing a general 
opinion on two or three matters of fact, 
and ending by calling on the House to 
affirm some abstract principle. The other 
course proposed was, to have a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry; that was, supposing that 
it was competent to Parliament to deal 
with the subject, and reserving to the 
next Session the practical measure to be 
proposed for remedying the abuses of the 
lrish Church. The first course suggested, 
appeared to him a very bad one, and one 
which he entirely dissented from. It 
would be exceedingly imprudent, he 
thought, in the preseut state of things, to 
adopt a general Resolution affirming an 
abstract principle, instead of proceeding 
to a practical measure. He had had 
sufficient experience in Parliament to 
teach him, that this would be a very im- 
proper line of proceeding. If, as some 
hon. Gentlemen supposed, it should appear 
upon inquiry, that the revenues of the 
Church of Ireland ought not to be re- 
duced, that would strongly confirm his 
opinion, ‘This was what he coilected to 
be the notion of the hon. Member for 
Middlesex. [Mr. Hume: No! not] 
He had, it seemed, misunderstood the 
hon. Gentleman. The hon. Gentleman 
certainly never understood the Ministers ; 
but he believed the hon. Gentleman said, 
that if, on inguiry, it should tarn out, that 
the revenues now derived by the Trish 
Chureh were properly applied, then no 
Jecislative measures would be necessary 
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Would it not be absurd for the House to 
adopt a general Resolution, and next 
Session call on hon. Members to rescind 
it? Would not this be an unworthy course 
for Parliament to pursue? The hon. 
member for St. Alban’s said, ‘‘ but let us 
affirm the principle ;” and this he said, 
without telling the House exactly what 
the principle was which he wished the 
House to affirm. But let the House look 
at the Resolution. One part of it said, 
that “ the Protestant Episcopal Establish- 
ment in Ireland exceeded the spiritual 
wants of the Protestant population ;” and 
another, that it was ‘the right of the 
State to regulatethe distribution of Church 
property in such manner as Parliament 
might determine.” Now, with regard to 
the latter proposition, he begged leave to 
say it was very improper, not to say ab- 
surd, to appoint a Commission, unless 
they allowed this, and that it was, to all 
intents and purposes, admitted and al- 
lowed on the part of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment by such appointment. His 
Majesty’s Government, therefore, had, in 
fact, affirmed that portion of the Resolu- 
tion, by the appointment of the Commis- 
sion. With regard to the other part of 
the Resolution, that the Establishment 
exceeded the spiritual wants of the Pro- 
testant population, and ought to be re- 
duced, that certainly ought to be founded 
on facts. He hada strong opinion on 
the subject, and did not hesitate to say, 
that if it should be found, on inquiry, 
that the religious and moral instruction of 
the people was not properly provided for 
by the Church of Ireland—the only 
ground on which an Established Church 
could be or ought to be upheld-—some 
measure should be devised for better ap- 
propriating or reducing her revenues. 
He begged to say, that he did not think 
it right, in the first instance, to agree to 
a resolution pledging themselves to an 
abstract principle which might be after- 
wards contradicted by the inquiry conse- 
quent on that pledge. It appeared to him, 
that the better course to pursue was, as 
suggested by Ministers, to appoint a Com- 
mission composed of laymen, and not of 
Churchmen, which he considered the most 
valuable part of the proposition, to ascer- 
tain the real facts of the case, and its real 
merits, and then that Government should 
introduce a measure founded on those facts. 
Parliament might then, with full knowledge, 
adopt, alter, or reject altogether, as they 
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might deem best for the general interests 
of the country, the measure recommended 
by Ministers. As a question of legisla- 
tive proceeding, the most simple course— 
the course recommended by common 
‘sense, was the best, and that was the one 
| proposed by his Majesty’s Government. 
But the question had assumed another 
shape, for an hon. and gallant Member 
(Colonel Evans) said, he was not satisfied 
with a Commission, because he knew not 
j the actual state of the Government— 
whether, indeed, there was a Government, 
or, at all events, who were the individuals 
composing it; and that the Commission 
,was the suggestion of two noble Lords 
| still in the Cabinet to get out of the diffi- 
culty. The fact, however, was the very 
| reverse; but, be that as it might, he did 
not see, even then, how those who 
| thought with the hon. and gallant Mem- 
| ber, and had no confidence in the Govern- 
| ment could do otherwise than vote for the 
| Resolution. He went, however, a great 
‘deal further, and said, that there was 
nothing in the words of this Resolution 
to bind any government whatever. If 
this Resolution were passed, and the 
House could not confide in the Govern- 
ment to carry it into effect, of what use 
was the mere passing it? Would not the 
bold and manly course be for the hon. 
member for St. Alban’s to say, “ I call on 
the House to pass this Resolution ; and 
then let us have a Government to whom 
we can confide the carrying of it into 
effect?” But laying out of view for the 
present, the general policy of the proceed- 
ing, he considered, that the Government 
of this country must be carried on in the 
manner that he would venture to describe. 
A Government must be formed of per- 
sons agreeing in principle with the ma- 
jority of the House of Commons; and he 
thought it necessary to state, that the 
Members of the House of Commons had 
a right, if the Ministers of the Crown had 
not their confidence, to express their 
opinion to the Crown, and had a right to 
require that the Ministers of the Crown 
should be persons in whose character and 
principles they were disposed to confide ; 
but, having secured that point, it would 
be consistent with all proper principles of 
Government, and with the wisdom of the 
Legislature, to leave to such Ministers 
the task of bringing forward their mea- 
sures according to the principles which 
they approved of. If there were any use 
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in having persons intrusted by the Crown 
with the conduct of public affairs, it 
was, that they might be able to consult 
and deliberate as to the best manner of 
carrying into effect whatever measures 
might be approved of by Parliament and 
by the Crown. Gentlemen asked what 
was the Government? He said, the Go- 
vernment was the Government of Earl 
Grey, and of his noble Friend, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. It was their 
Government, framed on the principle, that 
reform was necessary in the Church of 
Ireland,—a principle in which he be- 
lieved the majority of this House con- 
curred ; and if that were the case, why, 
it was wise and prudent to leave to them 
the manner of carrying this reform into 
effect. With regard to measures of re- 
form, he had always been anxious that 
they should be carried on peaceably; and 
he had always believed, that if the Crown, 
the House of Commons, and the people, 
agreed generally in the principle of the 
measures to be adopted, there would be 
no great difficulty in embodying these 
measures into laws. But if these powers 
were in opposition to each other,—if the 
House of Commons should say, ‘ It will 
not satisfy us if these measures are carried 
as you, the Ministry, wish them to be, we 
look to more extensive measures of re- 
form,” such a course would lead to very 
dangerous results, and would prevent the 
carrying of reform by that peaceable 
working of the Constitution, which they 
all anxiously looked to for the accomplish- 
ment of these great ends. He was fully 
persuaded, that many hon. Gentlemen 
were too sensitive on this point, and that 
there must ultimately be a triumph of 
liberal opinions: Entertaining these senti- 
ments, he was content, for one, to sce 
that the march of liberal opinions was 
gradual and deliberate ; and he certainly 
felt convinced, that if hon. Gentlemen 
would agree to the previous question, and 
not allow this resolution to be put, mea- 
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sures might be produced in the course of | 
next Session, (they could not possibly be 


produced earlier) by which the question 
of the revenues of the Irish Church might 
be arranged in a manner satisfactory to 
the majority of that House, and to the | 
country at large. 
of a Cabinet who disagreed with their col- | 
leagues on a matter of principle, those 
members acted in the most honourable and 
consistent manner, by tendering the re- 
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signation of their offices; but if the ma- 
recognized a parti- 
cular principle, and were determined to 
adopt measures to carry that principle 
into operation, it would be most unad- 
visable, most premature, to bring for- 
ward a mere abstract question, which, 
after all, if Parliament should be dis- 
solved, would decide nothing as to the 
future course of proceeding. 

Mr. Stanley.*—There are very many 
considerations, private as well as public, 
which will at once suggest themselves to 
the good feeling of the House, which 
would render me most anxious to avoid 
entering into any lengthened or elaborate 
discussion of the principle involved in this 
debate. It is impossible for any man to 
have quitted, without feelings of the deep- 
est regret, colleagues, with whom he had 
acted in one uniform spirit of kindly feel- 
ings—colleagues among whom, during 
the whole time that they sat together in 
the Cabinet, there was never heard an 
angry word, or an unpleasant expression 
towards one another — colleagues, with 
whom, on all great principles connected 
with our domestic and foreign policy, it 
was equally a pleasure to act, and a duty 
to co-operate. Deeply did I regret it, 
when I could no longer conceal from 
myself, that the time was come which left 
no alternative for an honest and honour- 
able man, when adiflerence of no personal 
nature, mixed with no feeling of unkind- 
ness, or want of, I may say, affectionate 
regard, but an important and vital differ- 
ence in principle, compelled the separation 
of a Cabinet who entertained for each 
other feelings of political attachment and 
of private friendship ; and whose private 
friendship, 1 will say with confidence, has 
not been broken in upon by their present 
political difference. If I came down to 
the House with these feelings, I cannot 
but entertain them the more strongly after 
the kind expressions which have been 
made use of by my two noble friends who 
preceded me. It was apparent to me, 
that his Majesty’s Ministers were about to 
enter on a course of proceeding which I 
could not conscientiously enter on with 
them; and feeling that, if I entered on this 
course unconscientiously, 1 should do so 
dishonourably to myself, and injuriously 
to the iuanen service, I had no alternative 
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but that of tendering my resignation 
The circumstances by which [T am now 
surrounded deprive me of the means, if 
it were necessary, of entering into a 
detail of the various proceedings which 
have led to this separation, 1 have not 
yet been honoured with an audience of 
my Sovereign for the purpose of res igning 
into his hands the seals of office which he 
did me the honour to commit to me ; and 
at which T might ask permission, Wf [ felt 
it necessary “to my own honour and 
character, to offer a full explanation to 
Parliament and the country, who have a 
right to be satisfied that public men do 
not on light grounds abandon the public 
duties which have been imposed on them, 
—but the speech of my noble friend, (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) has made 
such an explanation a work of supereroga- 
tion. IT difler with the hon. member for 
Middlesex, when he says, that, im the 
course which has been pursued, there does 
not appear io be any great difference in 
principle between those individuals who 
remain in, and those who have retired 
from office. The commission which has 
been issued since I ceased to have the 
honour of a seat in the Cabinet, involves 
a principle which, either in or out of 
office, on every occasion, and in every 
place, I have felt it my bounden duty to 
oppose. It involves a principle which I 
conceive to be destructive of the very 
existence of an Established Church,—a 
principle which would leave the clergy of 
the Establishment in each individual 
parish dependent on the temporary and 
fluctuating proportions of the religious 
community. The hon. Gentleman has 
told you, that we have issued commissions 
and inquiries on various matters connected 
with the Church, and that they have been 
followed up by practical measures. 1 
avree with him, that we have sent com- 
mission after commission, and inquiry 
after inquiry, and that we have adopted 
measure after measure ; but they have all 
had reference to one object, and to one 
object only,--to remove real causes of 
grievance,—to remedy real defects in the 
constitution of the Churech,—to make the 
Church what she ought to be, more at- 
tractive, more pure, and more strengthen- 
ed, by removing those bienvishes which 
disgusted her friends, and encouraged her 
adversaries to attack her. | believe that, 
on all these occasions, the principle, that 
you have aright to deal with the property 
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of the Church, has been studiously, T hope 
not dishonestly, left open by the Cabinet, 
for future consideration. The time for its 
consideration seems now to have been 
forced on by circumstances over which 
the Cabinet had no control. The question 
is now broadly at issue; and whether | 
take the Resolution of the hon. Gentleman, 

or the Amendment of my noble friend, 

coupled with the declaration which i 
regretted to hear him make, the same 
principle is involved, the same admission 
is made by this Government which would 
never have becn made by the late Govern- 
ment, that you are at liberty to deal with 
the property of the Church for other than 
Protestant Church purposes, and_ that, 
even should you admit, that it is requisite 
there should be a Protestant clergyman 
resident in every parish throughout Ire- 
land, you pledge yourselves to degrade 
that clergyman, by making him the sti- 
pendiary of the State. To this principle 
I cannot consent—I cannot submit to see 
the Protestant clergy, in this Protestant 
country, placed apon a footing of entire 
equality with the clergy of all other sects 
and persuasions. I hold the very essence 
of the principles of an Established Church 
to be, that you shall furnish to every 
member of that Church, whether they 
reside in a densely-populated district, or 
whether they be thinly scattered, that 
which, by God’s blessing, we will preserve 
to them—the celebration of the worship 
of Almighty God, according to the rites 
and practice of the favoured religion, free 
of any payment whatever, I am not 
willing to see the time when the ‘Minister 
of the Crown shall come down to this 
House, and, inmoving theclergy estimates, 
congratulate the House, that the diminu- 

tion of Protestantism in fifty pe in 
Ireland has enabled him to take off 5,000/. 
from the estimates of the year. [| know, 
Sir, that if you act upon such a principle, 

it om be destructive of the utility—and | 
may add—of the permanency of the 
Established Church. I believe, that it 
will be subversive of the reverence hitherto 
paid its ministers ; and I know that, in 
certain parts of Ireland, it will be accompa- 
nied by fatal steps to render the number 
of Protestants so small as to justify a pro- 
portionate diminution of the grant to the 
Protestant clergy. | know that, even in 


the present, state of things, the tide of 


Protestant emigration is flowing out from 
many parts of Ireland in a deep, a full, 
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and a rapid current. [| will not introduce 


any further incitement of violence in that 


country, by saying publicly, and with 
authority to its people— Diminish the 
number of Protestants in your parishes, 
for, by so doing, you will diminish the 
burthens which press most heavily upon 
you.” This doctrine of proportion is 
pregnant with danger, as applied to fre- 
land; and, if once admitted, is certain to 
be applied to England. Lask you, Sir, 
upon what ground will any Minister who 
has done away with a Protestant living in 
lreland, because the incumbent of it had 
a diminished flock, stand forward in this 
House hereafter, when a Dissenter—-] 
care not of what denomination, Catholic 
or Protestant—comes forward and shows, 
by figures which cannot be contradicted, 
that, in this parish, and that parish, the 
Protestant congre gation belonging to the 

established Church is a small minority, 
and ought not to be an incumbrance upon 
the finances of the State. But, before you 


admit this dangerous doctrine, tell me, if 


you can, where—when admitted—it will 
stop? Before you call upon me, as a 
practical statesman, to admit this your 
novel, and, asI think, dangerous doctrine, 
—tell me that you can stop its application 
when and where you will. Admit this 
doctrine of proportion—admit, that where 
you have only ten Protestants of the 
Established Church in a parish, you have 
a right to take away the Protestant 
minister ; and then tell me why you have 
not the same right where there are only 
twenty, or fifty, or a hundred Protestants 
of the same persuasion? The hon. and 
learned member for Dublin said, 
former occasion, 
a population of a parish did not belong 
to the Established Church, there he would 
take away the ministry of the Establish- 
ment. I believe that, since that time, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has fallen to 
a tenth; but why may he not raise his pro- 
position again to a fourth ?—why may he 
not raise it to any proportion in which the 
Protestants do not form an absolute 
majority of the parishioncis? If you once 
sanction this doctrine of proportion—if 
you once admit, that the religion of the 
majority in each parish is to be considered 
the religion of the State, and is to be 
supported with the 
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(1 mean nothing offensive to any man), 
wre equal in the eye of the law and of the 
State. [Mr. O'Connell: Near! flear!] 
thank ihe hon. and Jearned Gentleman 
for that cheer, and I si to the House 
and the country at once,—“ Are you pre 
pone, in the face of cshbanienia: and j 
the fuce of the country, to sity, that if is 
an indifferent point, whether you support 
a Protestant or Cathelic establishment ? 
if I might venture for a moment to act 
on behalf of the hon. colleagues from 
whom | have so recently separated, | 
would return the hon. Member thanks on 
behalf of the Government; for he has 
made clear and intelligible the principle 
on which | take my stand. Up to that 
poiat 1 contend you must go, if you go 
up to this—if you leave the question of 
Church abuses, and begin to tamper with 
the Church property, you must come at 
last to this conclusion—that all religions 
ought to be placed on the same footing. 
Now, | tell the House, boldly and dis- 
tinetly, that the people of England are 
not ripe for that; and when | say, that 
the people of England are not ripe for 
that, let me call upon you to pause before 
you assent to a Resolution which you 
cannot, which you ought not, which the 
people of England will not let you, carry 
into effect. [I did not think, that I should 
ever live to hear a Minister of the Crown 
propose such a Resolution—I do not think 
that I yet see the Legislature that will 
pass it—and Lam not certain that I know 
the Sovereign who will assent to it. | 
have honestiy and conscientiously gone 
the full length to which Iam prepared to 
vo in reforming the abuses of the Church. 
{ say the abuses of the Church, for ! 
admit, that there are questions regarding 
seh ilities regarding non-residence-— 
garding the internal discipline of the 
C hurch — regarding its purification and 
amendment — regarding the increased 
ministers — and, 
regarding 
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I admit, that many Gentlemen did adopt 
the same view of it which the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex now takes; but I think, 
that the hon. Member will admit to me, 
in return, that the ground upon which that 
clause was originally moved was this— 
that it contemplated the appropriation, 
not of any property belonging to the 
Church, but of a new species of property 
created under that Bill. The property 
which the clause dealt with does not 
belong, and never did belong, to the 
Church ; but having been created by the 
State, it was argued that it was applicable 
to the purposes of the State. The House, 
however, did not acquiesce in that distinc- 
tion,—the House considered it as the 
property of the Church; and then we felt 
it to be our duty, when the clause was 
considered as a question of the appropria- 
tion of the Church property, to press 
upon the House (and we pressed it upon 


the House successfully) the propriety of | 


abandoning a clause which had been 
apprehended in a sense very different 
from that in which we, its framers, appre- 
hended it. I am not aware that, either in | 
my own vindication, or in explanation of | 
the view which I have taken of this case, 
it is necessary for me to trespass further 
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on the indulgence of the House. I trust, 
however, that the House will bear with | 
me whilst I remark that the amended | 
Motion of the hon. member for St. Alban’s | 
contains a conclusion not very accurate in | 
point of logic. The hon. Member takes 
one principle, to which I may or may not 
assent; and then derives from it a con- 
clusion to which I never can assent. He 
first says, that “ it is the right of the State 
to regulate the distribution of Church 
property in such manner as Parliament 
may determine;” and then he assumes, 
that it is expedient that the temporal 
possessions of the Church of Ireland, as 
now established by law, should be re- 
duced,” that is, in other words, ‘ because 
as a sacred trust, you have a right to 
superintend the property which has long 
furnished the means of supporting the 
ministers of that form of worship which 
you believe to be true, and which you are 
bound to maintain by the Act of Union 
between the two countries,—because you 
admit the right of the State to regulate 
the distribution of Church property among 
the members of the Church,—therefore, I 
call upon you to reduce—to appropriate— 





tha: is, to confiscate, that property—to 
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apply it to the purposes of charity, to the 
purposes of education, to any other pur- 
pose you please,—therefore I call upon 
you to put 125,000/. a-year into the 
pockets of those who now pay that amount 
in tithe, as it will conduce more to the 
tranquillity of the country, than paying it 
over to the ministers of a religion not 
supported by the majority of the people.” 
Now, I beg leave to tell the hon. Member, 
that I dissent entirely from his Resolution, 
and that, if I were to follow the bent of 
my own inclination, and if the forms of 
the House allowed me, | should meet it 
with a direct negative. Under circum- 
stances somewhat different from those in 
which we are now placed, I was prepared 
to agree to the previous question, upon 
this Resolution. I may, therefore, perhaps, 
be asked, how is it that I am not satisfied, 
when I find my late colleagues now pre- 


| pared to move the same Amendment on 


the original Motion? My answer is, that 
their Amendment is now accompanied by 
conditions which render it more unpalat- 
able to me than when it was originally 
proposed to me to support it, and which 
do not render it a whit more satisfactory 
to the hon. member for St. Alban’s. 
What, then, is the practical line pointed 
out to me by reason and prudence? In 
concert with no man except those noble 
and hon. friends who have acted with me 
upon this occasion, and without whose 
consent and concurrence I have taken no 


‘single step in this matter—pursuing the 


course which my own sense of honour and 
public duty points out to me—desirous 
of cautioning the House not to assent to 
an abstract resolution of this nature, with- 
out knowing at what time, by what means, 
and by what men, it is to be carried into 
effect —desirous, also, of not involving 
Ireland and England, by assenting to it, 
in a formidable state of confusion in the 
interval between the present and the next 
Session of Parliament—prepared on my 
own behalf, to put a decided negative 
upon it, yet prevented doing so by the 
reasons which I have already stated—- 
anxious not to draw down upon myself 
and upon those who have on this occasion 
acted with me, the responsibility of 
endangering, by taking a different course 
from that marked out by the Government, 
the passing of a Resolution which they, 
though from different motives, scem 
equally to deprecate—while [ declare my 
firm adhesion to the principles upon which 
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I entered office—for which I quitted 
office (and in quitting office I made no 
sacrifice, if I did not sacrifice the esteem 
and regard of my friends; and whatever 
reputation I may have acquired for honesty 
and integrity in public affairs)—desirous, 
I repeat, of not seeing this Resolution 
carried into effect,—and confident that, 
without danger to both countries, it can- 
not be carried into effect,—still, under 
all the circumstances of the case, much 
doubting and much reflecting upon them 
all, I am compelled to agree to the 
Amendment. of my noble friend. 1 
acquiesce in the previous question. I 
thank the House once more for the 
patience with which it has listened to 
me. If, in the trying circumstances in 
which I have been placed, I have ex- 
pressed myself strongly, it has been 
owing to my feeling strongly the import- 
ance of the present occasion. In doing 
so, | hope that I have not expressed my- 
self in a manner to hurt the feelings 
of colleagues from whom I part, with 
no sentiments save those of regard, 
and regret that our opinions on this 
great question no longer permit us 
to tread together the same path of public 
duty. 

Mr. Spring Rice could not help think- 
ing, that his right hon. friend had intro- 
duced into the speech which he had just 
concluded many topics which, though of 
the greatest importance in themselves, 
were not immediately applicable to the 
question before the House. As to the 
last observation of his right hon, friend, 
it was quite unnecessary, for with the ex- 
ception of a single phrase there was not 
a word upon which he, or any other of 
the right hon. Gentieman’s colleagues, 
had any reason to offer a remark. The 
phrase to which this observation applied 
was that in which his right hon. friend 
had stated that he was addressing the 
House in his own vindication. His right 
hon, friend required no vindication. There 
was not an individual of any party who 
was not ready to admit, that his right hon, 
friend had acted on this, as on every other 
occasion, from the purest impulses of 
patriotism. He trusted, that his right 
hon. friend would admit to others, that if 
they had concurred with him in general 
principles, they would also have concurred 
with him in their course of action. In 
what, then, he would ask, did the differ- 
ence of opinion between his right hon. 
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friend and himself consist? It consisted 
in this—that according to the doctrines 
of his right hon. friend, be the revenues 
of the Church of Ireland ever so great, 
be they the source of incumbrance or even 
of mischief to the Church of Ireland, 
still, by reason of circumstances extrinsic 
to that Church, the Parliament was bound 
to continue for ever that, which by the 
hypothesis was an incumbrance and a 
mischief, and to withhold that remedy 
which by the same hypothesis would be 
most beneficial. His right hon. friend 
said, that the principles of his Majesty’s 
Government involved the destruction of 
the Protestant Establishment of the 
Church of Ireland. If he could bring 
himself to adopt that position, his course 
would be perfectly clear, and very differ- 
ent from that which he now intended to 
follow. He was by education and feeling, 
and on conviction, attached to the Church 
of England, and he would never consent 
either in that House or elsewhere, to any 
measure calculated to endanger it. But 
if the question were put in this way to 
him—if it were proved to his satisfaction 
that the wealth now enjoyed by the Pro- 
testant Church in Ireland was more than 
adequate for the purposes to which it 
was originally devoted—if he saw in 
the possession of that wealth, not a 
principle of safety, but a principle of 
danger, then he would consent to con- 
sider the question how that excess of 
wealth could be best disposed of, as much 
for the sake of the Protestant Church 
itself, as for the sake of the other interests 
of the nation. Again, his right hon. 
friend had compared the state of the 
Protestant Church in Ireland, with the 
state of the Protestant Church in Eng- 
land. Now there was a great and obvious 
distinction between the conditions of the 
two Churches; and it did not follow, 
because this step was taken with respect 
to the Church of Ireland, that a similar 
step was to be adopted with respect to 
the Church of England. Were not, he 
would ask, the circumstances of the two 
Churches quite dissimilar? His right 
hon. friend knew, that in all essential 
points they were. If ever danger should 
betide the Church of England, it would 
arise from acting on the principle—that 
the Legislature could not apply a 
remedy to the abuses of the church of 
Ireland, without leading to the application 
of a similar measure to the abuses of the 
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Church of England. He recollected well, 
that when his right bon. friend, the mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge first 
introduced his Tithe Commutation Bul! 
into that House, it was ———— to by cer- 
tain partisans of the Church of England, 
until words were inserted in the preamble 
of the Bill, distinguishing the case of the 
two Churches. But what became of the 
analogy discovered by his right hon. 
friend in the ease. of the rish Church 
Temporalities Bill? Was the House pre- 
pared, because by that Bill it had abolish- 
ed ten bishoprics in Ireland, to abolish 
even a single bishopric in England ? Was 
it right, then, after the example set in 
that Bill, to say, that the House could not 
apply any remedy to the abuses of the 
Church of Ireland without ee a 
similar remedy to the Church of England ? 
In the commission which was now about 
to issue, the House had an assurance, that 
if there were shown to be an excess of 
wealth in the possession of the Church of 
Ireland above the purposes for which that 
Church was bound to provide, it would be 
competent to Parliament to discuss the 
mode in which that excess should be ap- 
plied. He heard rauch about the 
mode of appropriating the Church pro- 
perty ; but that was not the question at 
present. The question was as to assert- 
ing the right of Parliament to deal with 
that surplus, if any surplus should be 
proved to exist above the necessary pur- 
poses of the Charch. Beyond that he 
would not yield as point. Suppose, 
for the sake of argument, that it were to 
be stated that ev very incumbent in’ Ene- 
land received only 2631, a-year, and that 
every incumbent in Treland received a 
much larger sum, would any man say, that 
that a state of things which that 
House either could or ought to defend ? 
It was upon these grounds that he, seet:.y 
that the commission which was about to 
issue involved the principle of the Reso- 
lution moved by the hon, member for St. 
Alban’s, in case the evidence to be col- 
lected proved a surplus of wealth in the 
Church of Ireland—keeping his mind 
open as to the mode in which the 2 appro- 
ptiation of that property was hereafter to 
be made—but admitting at the very out- 
set that, if there were a surplus, there was 
no objection on the part of Ministers, 
supported by Parliament, to deal with it. 
It was upon these grounds, he repeated, 
that he maintained, that this commission 
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would give to the House and to the 
country all that hon. Gentlemen had 

right to expect. ‘Take either the Resolu- 
tion or the commission, but let the House 
not insist on taking both, for the combi- 
vation of the two was one of the greatest 
absurdities that could be perpetrated. 
Was the House determined to decide first 
and to examine afterwards? Was it be- 
cause this was an Irish subject, that the 
House was determined to act in so Irish a 
manner? His right hon. friend had 
stated, that his objection was to the doc- 
trine of numbers ; but had his noble friend 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) laid 
down the doctrine of numbers, to which 
his right hon. friend had objected ? or 
had he laid down any principle of the 
kind? Itwas not, he was sure, for the in- 
terest of the Church of England to fight 
its battle, if battle it must fight, upon the 
indefensible grounds which had been 
taken up for it by some of its friends 
that evening—it was by reducing the 
abuses of the Church of Treland, that the 
security of both would be best established. 
To keep the two separate and to carry 
Church Reform into Jreland was indis- 
pensable for the safety of the Church of 
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England, 

Mr. Ewart said, he understood the Go- 
vernment objected to adopt as an iso- 
lated Resolution the Motion of his hon, 
friend the member for Alban’s; yet 
they approved of it as far as regarded the 
end proposed. Why, then, did they not 
embody it in their own resolutions? All 
their speeches had been favourable to it. 
it was perfectly practicable for them to 
carry their commission for inquiry, and 
yet to assign at the same time the view 
with which they carried it. He (Mr. 
Ewart) must be excused if, with every re- 
spect for the right bon. member for South 
Lancashire,(Mr. Stanley), he differed from 
him when he vindicated the maintenance 
of a predominant Church. The reasons 
which the right hon. Member urged were 
the very same reasons which in former 
times had been urged in favour of papal 
ascendancy. They differed only in degree. 
When he heard such doctrines, he must 
say, that “ New Protestant was but Old 
Priest writ large.” He was sorry, too, to 
hear his right hon. friend (Mr. Spring 
Rice) advocate the course adopted by the 
Ministry merely because he considered it 
as supporting an establishment. In his 


view, the question was not merely a Pro- 
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testant question, it was a national ques- 
tion. He must, with every respect to the 
feelings of hon. Members, express his fears 
that many of them supported the predomi- 
nance of the Church froin an idea of its 
connexion with the aristocracy. He con- 
fessed his sincere belief, that in this and 
in Other matters our system was even dan- 
gerously aristocratical, and he was con- 
vinced that it was the duty of Parlia- 
ment gradually to unaristocratize that 
system to which religion should never be 
made subservient. Again he called upon 
the Ministry to say why they could not 
combine the principle of his hon, friend 
the member for St. Alban’s with their in- 
quiry. Let them state at once the means 
they proposed, and the end they had in 
view. They would thus unite the opin- 
ions of both sides, and make no sacrifice 
of consistency themselves. 

Mr. Lambert hoped, that the House 
would permit him to explain very biiefly 
the reasons which induced him to support 
the Motion of the hon. member for St. 
Alban’s. In the first place, he would ask 
any Geutleman who on Tuesday last was 
prepared to vote for that Motion, what had 
occurred since then, to justify him in 
withdrawing his support from it? It was 
true, that in the interim a part of the 
Cabinet had separated from it; but it 
was evident thatin the Cabinet, as it now 
existed, there were still some influential 
Members opposed to this question of ap- 
propriation. From what had recently 
occurred, it appeared to him that a dif- 
ference of opimion on this subject had 
long existed in the Cabinet, and that it 
had been suppressed by mutual agreement. 
How did the House know, that this dite: 
ence of opinion did not sull continue to 
opposition to the wishes and to the in- 
terests of the country? It appeared to 
him that this subject divided itself into 
two distinct branches; first, there was 
the question as to the principle of appro- 
priation; and next, there was the ques- 
tion as to the amount of property to be 
appropriated. Now, the question as to 
the principle of appropriation stood by it- 
self. Place that principle upon record be- 
yond the power of revocation, and then pro- 
ceed to inquire into the amount of revenues 
to be appropriated. A commission issuing 
from the Crown might be revoked, but a 
Resolution of that House affirming the 
principle of appropriation could not be 
revoked, It would stand on the journals 
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—tt would bind a future House of Com- 
mous —-it would control any future Admi- 
nistration [“ No, xo.”]. In spite of that 
cry, he contended that it would have that 
eflect, for with the sense of the country 
asceriained upon the point, and with thts 
Kicsolution recorded on the journals, he 
would not say, that it would be impossible, 
bat he would say, that it would be danger- 
ous, for any ministry to act in opposition 
io a sentiment so recorded. He hoped, 
that in what he was next going to utter 
he should not be guilty of any irregu- 
lar.ty, bat there had appeared since the 
debate of Tuesday night, and the signifi- 
eant adjournment which had then taken 
place, an uncontradicted statement of the 
opinions held by the first individual in 
the State. He should like to know who 
was the responsible adviser for, and who 
was the reporter of that answer? He 
gathered from that answer, whether it 
were true or apocryphal—and hitherto it 
had not been contradicted—an additicnal 
reason for pressing this Motion to a divi- 
He could not bring himself to be- 
lieve that there did not at this moment 
exist a dissension in the Cabinet. If 
there were not such a dissension, why did 
not the Government come boldly forward 
and say—** We sanction the principle of 
this Resolution, and will appomt a Com- 
mission to ascertain the amount of the re- 
venues to be appropriated ?” The Govern- 
ment, however, must understand that 
this question could not be permitted to 
sleep. The times required a bold policy, 
which would meet the eye of the day. 
said the hon. 
in talent 


sion. 


“We know, at present,” 
Member, “what we have lost 
ind respectability. Lo ask what have we 

We ali know our loss, and the 
loss of the Cabinet. fear, that before 
long we shall both experience it fatally. 
if we stop short now, i we vote for the 
previous question, we shall do that which 
we might have done last Tuesday, without 
having incurred this loss. Let us then 
meet the question boldly, and recognise 
the principle we contend fer-——a_ principle 
which J venture to assure his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters will find press upon them at every in- 
stant at every stage of the tithe question, 
now in progress through this House. On 
Tuesday night adivided Cabinet was to have 
met the Motion of my hon. friend by the 
previous question; we are told the Cabi- 
net is now unanimous, and yet the same 
course is pursued, Shall we, then, hesi- 
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tate to do that now which it is evident 
we shall be compelled to do hereafter.” 
The present question, was too important 
the hon. Member contended, to lie dor- 
mant—it ought to be decided at once, for 
there was no occasion for an inquiry. 
The sense of the country and the House 
was fixed on this subject, and the 
general wish could not be much longer 
postponed. For the reasons given he 
should support the Motion of the hon. 
member for St. Alban’s, which established 
the principle of the control of the Legisla- 
ture in this matter. That principle 
being established, an inquiry, such as that 
proposed by the noble Lord might afford 
satisfaction. He was convinced that the 
course referred to was the best that could 
be adopted with a view to satisfy the 
country, strengthen our institutions and 
promote the stability of the Crown. 

Mr. O'Connell could not agree with the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
that the noble Lord’s commission of 
inquiry would give any satisfaction, under 
whatever circumstances; and he warned 
Ministers against being led away by the 
delusion, that this commission would do 
any thing for them. We had a commis- 
sion of corporate inquiry last year; and 
what good did itdo? How much nearer 
were we to obtaining relief from the griev- 
ance of corporate abuses? A commission 
was a mere pretence—a wet blanket to 
stifle what the country required, and what 
Ministers, if they had sufficient determi- 
nation and manliness, would give,—he 
meant satisfaction to Ireland and security 
to England; for, unless satisfaction were 
afforded to Ireland, blessed be God! there 
could not be any security for England. 
His object in pressing this subject on the 
attention of Ministers was solely with a 
view to give satisfaction to Ireland. He 
had a plan of his own for giving satisfac- 
tion in this matter, but he did not now 
press it on Ministers or the House; and 
why ?—because he wished to urge the 
noble Lord opposite to come forward and 
proceed with a satisfactory plan himself. 
Let the noble Lord do so, let Ministers 
adopt that course, and take Ireland out 
of the hands of agitators, as they termed 
him and his friends. If Gentlemen 


thought that there was no real grievance, 
that all alleged evils were mere poetry 
and the imagination of public men, it 
would not be hard to satisfy the demands 
of the Irish people; but if grievances 
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actually existed — real and substantial 
erievances—was it too much to ask for 
their redress? If Ministers were deter- 
mined not to redress those grievances—if 
they were resolved to continue that most 
degrading of all conditions, in which the 
mass of the people were obliged to contri- 
bute to the wealth and splendour of a 
Church from which they conscientiously 
dissented, and which repaid them with 
insult for their tribute—if that were the 
intention of Ministers, let them take a 
bold and manly course, and call back the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stanley) to 
the situation which he had just relin- 
quished. The right hon. Gentleman told 
the House his principles frankly and 
boldly, and said, that there must be a 
Protestant Church Establishment in IJre- 
land; no matter how few the Protestant 
congregations and hearers, that Church 
must exist for the sake of maintaining the 
purity of Protestantism ; it was, there- 
fore, consistent in the right hon, Gentle- 
man to act as he did. But what became 
of the consistency of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s late colleagues? He laughed to 
scorn the right hon. Gentleman’s doctrine, 
and told him, that his principle had been 
tried in Ireland for 200 years without 
effect. It commenced in blood and rapine 
and plunder—it was continued with the 
like consequences, and had _ perpetuated 
heart-burnings and injustice down to the 
present hour. The right hon. Gentleman 
was for supporting a state religion which 
was not the religion of the people; he was 
for maintaining the old principle, the 
purity of Protestantism. If the right hon. 
Gentleman held fast by ancient principles, 
why went he not back to Popery at once, 
and why not give back to the Carthusians, 
Benedictines, Dominicans, and Francis- 
cans, that property which was originally 
theirs, but which the right hon. Gentle- 
man now insisted on having appropriated 
for the sake of the small number of Pro- 
testants in Ireland? But nevertheless, 
and notwithstanding the absurdity of his 
doctrine, the right hon. Gentleman was 
consistent; he had gone out of office on 
principle, and Ministers had remained in 
office on principle; but the right hon. 
Gentleman differed from his late colleagues 
in this respect, that he now openly and 
boldly asserted his principle, while they 
did not venture to maintain theirs. The 
right hon. Gentleman, he repeated, had 
asserted the principle upon which he went 
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out of office ; why did not Ministers assert 
the principle on which they remained in ? 
Why, instead of publicly professing and 
acting on their principles, did they resort 
to an armed neutrality? Why talk of a 
commission of inquiry, the result of which 
they might have half a century hence ? 
Why not affirm the principle which they 
professed, or were supposed to entertain, 
and act upon it atonce ? The commission 
was to investigate the revenues of the 
Protestant Church, and to inquire into 
how many Protestants there might be in 
each parish in Ireland; not only how 
many Protestants, but also to examine the 
segments into which Protestantism was 
divided, and ascertain how many were to 
be allotted to John Calvin, how many to 
Martin Luther, and what number to John 
Wesley? Were the Commissioners to 
take people’s adherence to the 39 Articles 
into consideration? Was there also to be 
a crusade of that kind? If any one said, 
“‘ ] can only sign 38 of the articles,” was 
he to be distinguished from the more 
completely orthodox, and were there to 
be 38-article men, as well as 39-article 
people? Were the Commissioners to in- 
quire into the numbers of the Roman Ca- 
tholics? He for one was content that 
they should—he was willing to have that 
inquiry, because he believed, that the Ca- 
tholics would be found to be pretty much 
as they were represented to be. Were 
the Commissioners to go to the police 
force and count the numbers, and see 
that the same men should not be esti- 
mated twice—told off in Cork, and then 
again in another Kilkenny? Were they 
to examine the present state of the popu- 
lation, to ascertain the number of births 
since the last return, to investigate the 
obituaries, to go on canvassing all people, 
and looking into all subjects, in this vague 
and interminable way? Why, such a 
system of inquiry would prove a Pene- 
lope’s web; there would be no end to it. 
Fever or cholera might make a serious 
difference in the proportion of Protest- 
antism in a parish, and fresh inquiries 
would be constantly demanded. This 
was the unsatisfactory commission which 
was now offered to Ireland, instead of a 
full and healing measure ; and yet, even 
about this paltry commission, gentlemen 
could not agree, because it seemed to 
promise something, however remote or in- 
complete, for that unhappy country. ‘Oh, 
how unanimous you were,” exclaimed the 
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hon. Member, ‘ when you were coercing 
Ireland! there was then no difference in 
the Cabinet! you inflicted court-martials 
upon Ireland without hesitation or dis- 
pute! When you were about to coerce 
Ireland, vou were perfectly unanimous, 
but now, in the work of conciliation, you 
are for the first time divided!” Those 
who had separated themselves from Min- 
isters on this occasion, had at least acted 
an open and manly part; not so those 
who remained in the Cabinet. And with 
respect to them, he would say, ‘ You 
shrink from affirming what is or ought to 
be your own principle; you offer us a 
nugatory and deceptive commission; you 
throw this tortoise-shell over yourselves in 
order that you may have a chance of 
creeping at a snail’s pace out of the diff- 
culty.” What was the situation of Ire- 
land in reference to the Protestant Church ? 
Arrears of tithes were due to the Pro- 
testant clergy, and also to lay impropria- 
tors, to a considerable extent. Were the 
Commissioners to ascertain the amount of 
tithes in every parish, or would Govern- 
ment stand on the old valuation? In 
eight, out of ten parishes, the valuation 
was complete. Were the arrears due to 
the clergy and lay impropriators to be 
first levied on the country, and then were 
the police and military to be sent out to 
collect the new Land-tax? What would 
be the result of all this? He did not like 
to dwell on the subject. Meanwhile, 
however, we were to have a commission 
to ascertain something or other—when we 
were like to have a winter of blood and a 
spring of more coercion. This was not a 
question between two sections of the Ca- 
binet; it was a much higher question—a 
question of conciliation towards Ireland. 
That country was never more ready and 
willing to be conciliated than at present. 
But how? By fair words and promises ? 
No; but by acts. Give us acts and 
deeds, adopt a decided and satisfactory 
course in relation to this subject; and then 
you would conciliate Ireland. You had 
now a favourable opportunity—the Irish 
Tithe Bill was before the House; it con- 
tained the principle of appropriation. You 
were willing to give up that. Give us a 
proper and satisfactory recognition of the 
principle. The hon. member for Donegal 
quoted the hon. Baronet, the member for 
Oxford University, with respect to ‘ the 
expansive nature of Protestantism.” If 
the observation applied to Ireland, it ought 
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to have been “the ‘expensive’ nature of 
Protestantism.” What he asked for was 
to introduce appropriation as a clear and 
distinct principle of the measure before 
the House. He had said, that the princi- 
ple should be acted on in parishes where 
the proportion of Protestants was less 
than one-fourth of the population. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite erroneously 
attributed to him “ one-fifth” as the pro- 
portion which he had referred to. He 
might have said in private conversation, 
that there was not one-tenth of the popu- 
lation Protestant ,in parishes with which 
he was acquainted —in Kerry, for instance. 
He asked, in the name of common justice 
and common sense, whether, under such 
circumstances, the prescut system ought 
to be supported ? [“ Hear, hear.”] That 
cheer said, ‘*No;” it implied, that it 
ought not to be kept up; why not put 
what appeared to be the sense of the Go- 
vernment and the House upon record, by 
acceding to the Motion of the hon. mem- 
ber for St. Alban’s, to whom both England 
aud [reland were indebted for bringing it 
forward? The character of Ministers was 
of importance ; it was, or ought to be, pre- 
cious to Treland—that character it was 
their duty to maintain and elevate; but 
how could they do so when they hesitated 
to put boldly on record their acquiescence 
in the principle of appropriation, thereby 
showing that they were worthy of their 
trust and true to th einselves, by openly 
maintaining what they at present merely 
affected or pretended to think? It was 
in their power to make the important 
declaration Ireland looked to the Min- 
isters with anxiety. The House had told 
the Sovereign, that you were ready to re- 
dress the evils of Ireland; by an over- 
whelming majority you had recently ne- 
gatived that plan of redress to which 
Ireland was and would be attached, and 
from which it could not be detached, 
unless by satisfactory concessions, such as 
were now demanded. It, therefore, be- 
hoved the House and the Government to 
do justice upon the present occasion. 
When the people of Ireland read this 
Debate, and saw that, instead of embracing 
the great principle of appropriation, it 
merely related to little personal matters,— 
and when they saw the Ministerial ma- 
jority against the professed principle of 
the minority,—a majority swelled by the 
late Secretary for the Colonies and by 
others, whose support was the result of a 
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cunning and equivocal friendship, - would 
not the people feel great disappointment 
and indignation, and would not they 
mock him to scorn if he were to give 
Ministers his confidence? Would they 
not say, and with apparent justice, our 
supposed friends and advocates are either 
miserably deluded, or else they are wretch - 
ed deluders.” Might they not, with equal 
justice, say, “ There are plans of self- 
aggrandizement to be ace omplished ; 

situations of power and emolument to be 
obtained; personal and interested ob- 
jects to be effected; and those who have 
talked about the evils of Ircland, and of 
the necessity of a domestic Legislature, 
are truckling to the Government with pri- 
vate views, and endeavouring to promote 
their own interests at the expense of their 
country.” Suppose this result to be 
brought about, in what degree would it 
benefit Ministers ? Perhaps they might 
get another set of agitators in the place of 
the present—they might get worse. He 
would tell them that; and they might do 
worse, even if they could succeed in ruin- 
ing the character of men whom he now 
told the Government they could not pur- 
chase, and whom he did not wish to sup- 
pose that Ministers were weak enough to 
attempt to deter from their duty, England 
had tried with Scotland the game she was 
now playing Ireland. How often did 
the walls of that House echo with declara- 
tions of an intention to establish firmly, 
and maintain unshaken, the system of 
episcopacy in Scotland! How often did 
majorities express their scorn at the idea 
of allowing the Scotch to throw off the 
surplice, and ae the orders and regula- 
tions of the Established Church! But, 
nevertheless, the Ministers of that day 


iwere defeated by the eood broadswords 


of the Scotch. For fifty years, England 
persecuted a people which conscientiously 
differed from it on points of doctrine and 
discipline ; but all the attempts to estab- 
lish episcopacy in Scotland failed. Was 
a different result to be expected in Ireland 
n the present day? Was Ireland a Pro- 
testant country ?— No. It was not by the 
Government calling Ireland a Protestant 
country that it could be rendered so, but 
only by the people becoming Protestant. 
Did Ministers want a commission of in- 
quiry to show the enormous majority of 
Catholics in Ireland? Did they want such 
an inquiry as to the fact of the small mi- 
nority which the Protestants of that coun- 
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try constituted? He put it to the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, whether he en- 
tertained any doubt ou the subject? If so, 
let the right hon. Gentleman go to the 
parishes of Loughlin and Shanagolden, in 
which he was a considerable proprietor, 
and see the relative numbers of Catholics 
and Protestants; the right hon. Gentle- 
man could not want any inquiry for that 
purpose. It was idle to talk of a com- 
mission of inquiry. If the House first 
established the principle of appropriation, 
it might afterwards proceed to work out 
the details by means of a commission, but 
no preliminary inquiry was wanted. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stanley) said, 
** [f you send out a commission, the White 
Boys may soon change the relative pro- 
portion of Protestants and Catholics in 
certain parishes.” It was possible, that 
such a thing might happen, but he hoped 
and believed that it was not likely. He 
could refer the right hon. Gentleman to a 
county which had been desolated of its 
Catholic inhabitants at a former period. 
Undoubtedly, the principle was a dreadful 
one, and might be mischievously exercised 
both against Catholics and Protestants. 
No man could deprecate any thing of the 
kind more than himself. But it would be 
easy to obviate any risk of that kind, ifa 
date already passed were selected for es- 
timating the relative proportions of Catho- 
lies and Protestants—the Ist of March, 
for instance, might be the day fixed, and 
thus we should get over that danger at 
least. But was there no other evil to be 
dreaded? Did not the great mischief and 
evil in Ireland consist in the dissensions 
existing between Catholics and Protest- 
ants? The House had that night beard 
sentiments of self-gratulation expressed 
on the part of the Protestants, at the pro- 
spect of the Church being upheld in Ire- 
land; what would be the feelings of the 
Catholics? See the wretched absurdity 
and mischief created by your dominant 
Church in Ireland! The law gave the Pro- 
testants a superiority in that country, and, 
because they possessed a legal superiority, 
they were induced to imagine that they 
also possessed a physical and moral su- 
periority. Was this fallacious idea to be 
encouraged? Were the people of Ireland 
to be set against each other for the main- 
tenance of the principle of pure Protest - 
antism? Was this gross injustice to be 
committed ? Government and the Legis- 
lature were arrived at a period when they 
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inight do much good by proceeding boldly 
and actively; but the method new pro- 
posed to be adopted was a mere mockery, 
and could not be attended with aay suc- 
cessful result. Gentlemen opposite must 
themselves admit, that if we did not first 
establish the principle of apprepriation, 
the Government commission would be 
neither more nor Jess than a rambling pro- 
clamation to array the Protestants and 
Catholics in every parish in Ireland against 
each other. It would excite party pro- 
cessions, irritating distinctions, and meet- 
ings. Then would come the daily riot, 
the evening collision, and the midnight 
murder! It would be disseminating in 
Ireland an additional motive to excite- 
ment—another cause of dissension. They 
had tried the principle of pure Protest- 
antism in Ireland for 200 years; the ex- 
periment had failed; let it be abandoned. 
The people of Ireland were now anxious 
to fall into the arms of this country—to 
join the ranks of Government. They de- 
sired to see a strong and effective minority 
working out the great principles of the 
Reform Bill, with energy and sincerity ; 
they desired so to strengthen the hands of 
the Administration, as not to allow the 
possibility of parties in any quarter, either 
in the vicinity of that House or elsewhere, 
resisting the King’s Government with a 
prospect of success. Ireland was ready 
to assist in that work; but Ireland would 
not accept chaff for wholesome food. She 
required more than words and promises,— 
she demanded acts and deeds that did not 
admit of ambiguity or mistake. Think not 
to satisfy hungry Ireland by talking of 
roast beef, or to assuage her thirst with a 
drinking song; she required something 
real and substantial, and would laugh to 
scorn all empty promises and professions. 
{freland would despise the commission of 
inquiry, when Ministers pledged them- 
selves to nothing, except to a quarrel with 
the late Secretary for the Colonies. No- 
body could more respect the sincerity, 
manliness, and integrity, of that right hon. 
Gentleman than himself; but, at the same 
time, he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s policy the very worst that could 
have been adopted with respect to Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman had swamped 
the Ministry; from the first, he was its 
evil genius,—a calamity to the Cabinet ; 
but his honour and principles were un- 
doubted: high in the powers of his 
genius, and firm in the assertion of prin- 
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ciple, the right hon. Gentleman could lay 
claim to the merit of consistency. He 
was ready to do the right hon. Gentleman 
full justice ; but everybody was aware how 
much mischief he had done the Govern- 
ment. However, the Cabinet had parted 
with the right hon. Gentleman on good 
terms, and reckoned upon his future sup- 
port. A very pathetic scene followed, 
worthy of a novelist’s pen; but, although 
the right hon. Gentleman seemed to weep 
a little at parting with his late colleagues, 
he soon resumed his wonted air, and proved 
his rigid and unbending adherence to his 
own principles. He called upon Ministers 
and the House to adopt the same lion 
part: they had under their protection 
every sect; and if they began with an 
equitable principle in Ireland, they would 
shortly be enabled to do more justice to 
England. Do this act of justice to Ire- 
land, and they would soon be able to re- 
duce the Pension List and repeal the Sep- 
tennial Act. When Gentlemen once felt 
the sweets and advantages of popularity, 
they would be led on from good to better. 
Let them, then, begin with Ireland in this 
instance. He had indulged in some ap- 
pearance of hilarity; but his mind sunk 
when he considered the hopeless and irre- 
parable loss which Gentlemen, sitting on 
the Ministerial bench, had experienced. 
They could not get back the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Stanley) if they wished 
—that was out of the question. They had 
cut the bridge behind them—there was no 
retreating. Then go forward. They heard 
the cheer of Tuesday at the noble Lord’s 
announcement; they would hear that 
cheer again, if they were to embrace the 
principle of appropriation. Never was 
Ministry so strong as the present would 
be, if it would declare and work out 
that principle; but never was Ministry so 
weak, if they stopped short or hesitated. 
If they chose, they could be thus strong, 
and in no other quarter could there be any 
competition. If they now shrunk from 
their duty, they had had their warning, 
although from a quarter which they might 
distrust or despise. If Ireland had been 
happily separated by 300 leagues from 
England, then would not the blessings of 
God in the former country have been 
turned into the bitterest curses; then 


would not the Catholic people be com- 
pelled to support in splendour a Pro- 
testant Church. Gentlemen talked much 
of what had been done for the Irish by 
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England since the period of the Union, 
but he could see no trace of any solid ad- 
vantage conferred upon Ireland, with the 
exception of what had been reluctantly 
wrung from this country. ‘* We now pros- 
trate ourselves, (said the hon. and learned 
Gentleman), before you,—not in weakness, 
but in a spirit of voluntary humility and 
conciliation, and request justice at your 
hands. It is your duty to pacify Ireland. 
Show your Christian and charitable, as 
well as just feelings, by doing so. We 
confess ourselves in your power—we have 
no intention of revolt or resistance—we 
implore you for this boon—we ask you to 
pass the present resolution. Still more. 
Do you wish to strengthen the Adminis- 
tration ?—support the resolution, support 
the friends of justice and liberality in the 
Cabinet ; for it is not yet formed ; no new 
writs having been moved for. You can 
not reclaim the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Stanley); he is irrecoverably lost; 
but no one else is so pledged, not even 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham), 
whose loss would be undoubtedly great, 
if he should finally relinquish a depart- 
ment into which he has introduced most 
important reforms.” He called upon Gen- 
tlemen opposite to repudiate the proposi- 
tion for the previous question ; and asked 
how the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stan- 
ley), with his manliness and _ sincerity, 
could assent to a vote by which he affirmed 
the principle of appropriation, at least in 
some degree? It was hardly consistent 
with the right hon. Gentleman’s character 
to meet the resolution of the hon. Member 
for St. Alban’s in that manner. He had 
trespassed on the House at considerable 
length; and, if time allowed, would still 
proceed, but more in sorrow than in anger. 
Last week, he thought he had seen a 
streaking of the political horizon with a 
new and cheering light for his unhappy 
country ; but he now found it to be a mere 
agnis fatuus—not the genial light which 
would shed lustre and happiness upon 
Ireland. The hon, and learned Member 
concluded :—*‘ Do we ask you to per- 
secute or injure our Protestant fellow- 
countrymen? God forbid! There is not 
a Protestant in the House who would be 
more anxious to resist any such proceed- 
ing thanlam. All I ask is justice. Do 
this; and you will have all England and 
Scotland, and every thing valuable in Ire- 
land, with you. We only wish to have 
that incubus shaken off which has long in- 
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jured and insulted the Catholics. We 
talk not of superiority for ourselves, all we 
ask of you is, that in the construction of 
the Bill relative to the Irish Established 
Church, you will, at length, do that jus- 
tice to Ireland which England obtained 
for herself, which Scotland extorted from 
you, and which Ireland, through my hum- 
ble voice, now implores you to grant.” 
Mr. Charles Grunt said, that it was not 
his intention to trespass at any length upon 
the patience of the House, or follow in 
detail the speech pronounced by the elo- | 
quent Gentleman who had just resumed | 
However much he differed from | 
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his seat. 
that hon. and learned Gentleman in ge- 
neral on the subject of Ireland, he always | 
heard him with sympathy and with a me- | 
Jancholy satisfaction, as a man who felt | 
for his country, and as the eloquent repre. | 
sentative of the wrongs which, in former 
times, Ireland had sustained. But the 
misfortune was, that the hon. Gentleman | 
was equally eloquent with regard to Ire- | 
land, whether discussing measures of de- | 
cided relief to that country, or complain- 
ing of measures of coercion. THe was at 
a loss to see any argument in the hon. 
Gentleman’s speech which tended to sup- 
port the original resolution: for the hon. 
Member, although professing to be favour- 
able to that resolution, was decidedly 
against issuing a commission, notwith- 
standing the hon. member for St. Alban’s 
had said, that his first step upon the re- | 
cognition of his resolution, must be the 
issuing of a commission, The hon. Mem- | 
ber said, * Give us acts, not words,” and 
yet he objected to an act so decided as | 
the issuing of a commission. The hon. | 
member for Wexford stated, that the reso- | 
lution received his support, because it | 
would be binding on any subsequent | 
House of Commons; but that was an in- | 
adequate and fallacious ground of sup- 
port; for, notwithstanding the resolution 
should be now agreed to, any future 
House would approach the question quite 
as frecly and unfettered as the pre- 
sent. The hon. member for Dublin ought 
to produce some other plan which he 
could recommend, for all objections to his 
noble friend’s commission applied as 
strongly to the resolution of the hon. 
member for St. Alban’s, the object of 
which was also the appointment of a com- 
mission. He desired not to see any 
triumph of one party over another; it was 
to afford reasonable satisfaction to Ire- 
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land, with a view to the continuance of 
that union which he hoped would long 
cement the interests of the two countries, 
that he supported his noble friend’s Mo- 
tion. The hon. member for Wexford had 
asked what circumstances had occurred 
since Tuesday last, to induce the House 
to adopt the proposition now made to it 
by his Majesty’s Government. Events 
had occurred since then fully sufficient in 
themselves to justify the adoption of such 
a line of conduct; and if he should only 
advert to the single circumstance of the 
able and eloquent speech which had been 
that night delivered by his right hon. 
friend the late Secretary for the Colonies, 
he would take his stand upon it, and he 
would say, that that speech alone entitled 
them to ask the House, under different 
circumstances than existed on Tuesday 
last, to adopt a different line of conduct. 
He thought, that every impartial man— 
that every man of common sense—would 
see, that the proposed appointment of 
the Commission rested upon intelligible 
grounds, and that the Government was 
fully justified in asking for the vote it did, 
under circumstances completely different 
from those that existed on Tuesday last. 
The hon. member for Wexford had also 
said, that divisions existed in the Cabinet 
on this important subject; and he had 
surmised, that this proposition was the 
fruit of such divisions. He could assure 
that hon. Member, that he was completely 
He 


would venture to assure him, and to as- 
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' sure the House, that there were no divi- 


sions in the Cabinet on this subject. He 
could assure the House, and he trusted 
that the character of the members of the 
Cabinet, as men of honour and of honesty, 
at all events as men of common sense and 
common understanding, would be felt to 
fully bear him out in the assertion, that 
they would not have considered them- 
selves justified in proposing the issuing 
of this Commission if, amongst the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, there existed the 
slightest dissent upon such a vital mea- 
sure. The hon. and learned member for 
Dublin had assailed the proposition of his 
Majesty’s Government, as being calcu- 
lated to get rid of the real merits of the 
question, and to divert the House from 
pronouncing an opinion upon it. He 
looked upon it as a plain and direct de- 
claration by the Government of the line of 
policy which it was determined to pursue. 
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He would assert, in spite of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that no maa in that 
House—that no man of common sense in 
the country—could mistake for a moment 
what that line of policy was. He could 
not but think, notwithstanding all that 
had been said by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, that the warm feclings and the 
goed sense of the ltoman 
Ireland would induce them to arrive at a 
different conclusion from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman with regard to the 
issuing of this Commission, and that, in 
spite of his denunciations, they would give 
credit to the Government for its inten- 
tions. In the issuing of the Commission 
he cordially and entirely concurred, 
firmly believed, that it would constitute 


the most important step the Government | 


had ever taken for the effectnal concilia- 
tion of Ireland, and for cementing the 
union between the two countries. With- 
out further detaining the House, 
hegged to repeat, that such a proposition 
had his cordial and entire concurrence. 
Sir Robert Peel said, that at a period 
of such importance, and when events were 
passing calculated to excite in the pub- 


lic mind so much anxtety,— nay, so much | 


dismay,—it was with deep regret that he 


found himself precluded on this occasion | 

. { 
from taking any course that could be | 
satisfactory to his own mind, or which | 


could, he feared, be intelligible to the | 
country at large. A Motion had been | 


made by the hon. member for St. Alban’s 
distinetly affirming two principles-—first, 
that the temporal possessions of the | 
Chureh of Ireland exceeded the spiritual | 
wants of the Protestants of Ireland ; and 
secondly, this new and important principle, | 


that that House had a right to appropriate | 


the temporal possessions of the Church of 
lreland to purposes not necessarily con- 
nected with the interests of the Protestant 
Church. He wished to fight the battle | 
on that principle. He was ready to de- 
clare his opinion on that subject. He 
wanted to state it—not as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman said, in a tone 
offensive exultation, and net claiming 
superiority over any class of his fellow- 
subjects because he was a Member of 
the Church from which they dissented ; 


bat prepared to maintain, that the House | 
was bound to preserve inviolate the Pro- | 
testant establishment in treland as well as 
mi Ragland, 
and defend that principle, 


He was ready ne) uphold 
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subject he was prepared to discuss—on 
which he required no further evidence, 
being then determined to give to the pro- 
position of the hon. member for St. Alban’s 
his distinct and decided negative. But he 
did not therefore mean to imply, that he was 
contented with the present condition of the 
| Rstablished Chureh in I[reland. Two 
years ago, when a Committee was ap- 
pointed on the subject of tithes, those 
who were connected with that Committec 
could bear testimony, that he (Sir Robert 
Peel) admitted himselfready toconsider any 
measures calculated to correct any abuses 
that could be shown to exist in the eccle- 
siastical establishment of Ireland. He 
stated his opinion at that time, which still 
| remained the same—that the period was 
come when they ought to consider whether 
or no measures might not be devised for 
appropriating a portion of the Charch-pro- 
perty of Ireland, not to other than eccle- 
siastical objects, but so as to facilitate the 
‘propagation of divine truth, and extend 
the meansof divine worship, by an improved 
distribution of the funds of the Church. He 
was ready to assert that principle now— 
he was ready to consider any reasonable 
proposition which had for its object, bond 
fide, the maintenance and extension of the 
Protestant Establishment, and the increase 
of the benefits attendant upon the re- 
formed religion ; and he was ready, at the 
same time, to give his decided negative to 
such a Motion as that of the hon. member 
for St. Alban’s, which would sanction the 
| appropriation of those funds to other than 
ecclesiastical purposes. But, instead of 
being permitted either to affirm or negative 
the main proposition, technical difficulties 
were interposed in his way which he could 
not surmount. He must give a vote; and, 
in whatever way he gave it, he must take 
/a course which would not be satisfactory 
‘to himself. The noble Lord had, at the 
pagan of the evening, met the Motion 
hy the previous question. The noble 
Lord had thus precluded the possibility 
of amending the Motion of the hon. 
member for St. Alban’s, for the question 
to be proposed was, whether the main reso- 
lution should or should not be put. He 
_ deeply regretted, that sucha course should 
have been adopt ted. Hedoubted whether 
a great majority even of the Members of 
the House would uaderstand the purport 
of it; and he was quite sure, that out of 
this House ainety nine persons out of one 
hundred would not pat the proper con- 
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struction on the moving of the previous 
question, It would have been fair, and 
more consistent, on the part of Government, 
to have met the question at once with a 
simple ay or a simple no. There were 
three courses open to him for adoption. 
He might absent himself from the House, 
and give no vote at all upon the Motion 
of the noble Lord; but he would be 
thereby liable, should the main qucstion 
be put without further debate, to lose the 
opportunity of giving his vote for negatiy- 
ing the proposition of the hon. member 
for St. Alban’s. He must say, however, 
that to absent one’self from a division was 
notavery manly or straightforward course, 
and it was not one that he often adopted, 
for, in ordinary cases, it betrayed an 
inability to make up one’s mind between 
the affirmative aud negative on a question 
of public concern, and a wish to escape 
the difficulty by leaving the House. At 
the same time, he must admit, that some- 
times that course was proper ; and if ever 
there was a time when it would be justi- 
fiable, it was on an cccasion like the pre- 
sent, when he found himself, by the course 
adopted by the noble Lord, precluded from 
expressing the strong opinion he felt by a 
vote on the main question. He found 
himself involved in this difficulty—that if 
he voted for the previous question, it might 
seem to imply that he gave his sanction 
to the measure which had been proposed 
by Government,—a measure of which he 
wholly disapproved. In voting against 
the previous question, he would seem to 
ally himself with the decided enemies of 
the Church, with those who professed a 
wish to spoliate her, and he should swell 
their ranks on a division. ‘That course 
would be neither satisfactory to himself, 
nor intelligible to the public. If, upon 
the whole, he should resolve to vote with 
his Majesty’s Government, he must do so 
with the distinct explanation,—first, that 
he meant, by taking that course, to imply 
no confidence in his Majesty’s Ministers 
lor he felt none; and secondly, that he 
disclaimed altogether the slightest appro- 
bation of the appointment of such a Com- 
mission as that which the noble Lord pro- 
posed. The appointment of that Commis- 
sion was fraught with great danger. It 
involved no intelligible principle. —[t pro- 
fessed, in terms, to be merely instituted 
for the purpose of making inquiries — 
some of which were superfluous, and others 
totally unintelligible. What would he 
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the effect of this measure on the receivers 
of tithes in Ireland—on the payers of 
tithes — on the Roman Catholics — on 
the Protestant Dissenters, — and on the 
members of the Established Church ? 
The last thing to be desired was, the 
appointment of a new Commission, in 
addition to all the former Commissions 
that had been sent to Ireland. Whit 
course could be devised less likely to 
mitigate the anxiety of all parties, or to 
relieve their doubts, than a vague, in- 
definite, interminable inquiry? The Go- 
vernment objected to the principle in 

volved in the Motion of the hon. mem- 
ber for St. Alban’s. Then, he asked, did 
they recognise any principle in appointing 
this Commission, or not? If they recog 

nised a principle, why did they object to 
the Motion of the hon. member for St. 
Alban’s? and how could their own Com- 
mission be exempt from the objection 
which they urged against the hon. Mem 

ber’s Motion? Either there was a prin- 
ciple involved in the appointment of this 
Commission, or there was not; and why 
not openly and manfully avow it? The 
noble Lord said, if itshould be found that 
there was a surplus in the revenues of the 
Protestant Church of freland, Parliament 
might appropriate it for the purpose of 
moral and religious instruction. What 
was meant by these terms, which, unex- 
plained, were very equivocal? When the 
noble Lord spoke of ** moral and religious 
instruction,” did he claim the right, out of 
the present possessions of the Protestant 
Charch in Ireland, to support the Roman 
Catholic Chureh in that country? — If, by 
‘‘moral and religious instruction were 
meant;” moral and religious instruction 
based upon the principles of the Church of 
England, ifit were meant Lond fide to devise 
the means, out ofthe temporal possessions of 
the Church, of increasing religious instruc- 
tion, and extending divine worship ac- 
cording to the principles and the faith of 
the Established Church, he should listen 
with favour to the proposal. If the right 
to sanction the establishment of the Roman 
Catholic religion in Ireland, and to pro- 
vide for it out of the funds of the Protes- 
tant Church were claimed, for God’s sake 
advance at once the principle on which it 
was proposed to act. The noble Lord 
said, “T will consent to an inquiry into 
the state of every parish in Treland ; and 
if, on making this inquiry. [| discover that 
there is an exeess of revenue beyond what 
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is necessary to provide for the spiritual 
wants of the people, I think that the 
surplus may be differently appropriated.” 
But, after the inquiry was finished, would 
they have advanced any nearer to the main 
object of that night’s discussion? The 
Commissioners were to give no opinion as 
to what constituted an excess. They 
would merely lay before Parliament, after 
a long and protracted inquiry, certain sta- 
tistical information: and it appeared to 
him, that the House was just as well able 
to give an opinion on the principle at pre- 
sent, as it would be when the Commis- 
sioners had made their report. The hon. 
member for St. Alban’s talked of assigning 
to each Protestant clergyman the same 
amount of income as a Presbyterian 
minister received. ‘The hon. Member, no 
doubt, would consider that an adequate 
provision; he should consider it most in- 
adequate and unjust; nor would they 
have advanced a single step nearer to the 
removal of this difference after receiving 
the Report of the Commissioners. But 
when was the inquiry to terminate? There 
were 2,500 parishes in Ireland, and the 
Commissioners were to inquire into the 
amount of Church property-—into the 
number of Protestants, Roman Catholics, 
and Dissenters— into the state of educa- 
tion—into the funds available for the pur- 
poses of education in each separate parish. 
Look to the progress of other inquiries— 
of the inquiries, for instance, into the 
amount of population in Ireland, or of the 
inquiries of the Ecclesiastical Commission ! 
That Commission had existed for two or 
three years, and it had presented one re- 
port, confined to one province,—that of 
Armagh. While the inquiries of the new 
Commission were pending, what would 


be the consequences in Ireland? It 
would paralyze all the exertions to 
effect a commutation of tithe. In the 


course of last year, an Act was passed for 
encouraging tne Protestant landlords of 
Ireland to effect the redemption of tithe ; 
but if they were left in a state of un- 
certainty as to ulterior objects—if they 
were told, that the payments which they 
might make in lieu of tithe might here- 
after be appropriated to the support of the 
Roman Catholic religion, would the Protes- 
tant landlords either aid in the recovery of 
tithe, or voluntarily consent .to any pay- 
ment as a substitute for it? In that case, 
suspense was worse than any decision, 
Its tendency would be to paralyze the 
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efforts of the Legislature, and to destroy 
the property, about the application of which 
they were contending. He could not, there- 
fore, consent to the appointment of this 
Commission; and if he felt himself bound 
to vote for the previous question, it was 
only because he had not the power, by 
the forms of the House, to give a direct 
negative, and because he would not depart 
from the rule on which the generous party 
with whom he was connected had always 
acted. They had never resorted to petty 
artifices for the purpose of embarrassing 
the course of his Majesty’s Government,— 
they had not sought for opportunities of 
uniting in their votes with those from 
whom they differed altogether in principle. 
Their desire had been to give an honest 
support to the principles of good govern- 
ment, not to embarrass an Administration 
by factious opposition. With regard to 
the main question,—the maintenance of 
the Established Church in Ireland, in all 
its rights and privileges,—he was perfectly 
ready to enter on the discussion of that 
subject, and to pronounce an opinion in 
favour of its inviolate preservation. The 
whole speech of the member for St. Alban’s 
was directed to this principle, that the 
State ought not to have any established 
religion whatever. [Mr. Ward: As re- 
gards Ireland.] That evasion would not 
do. If the principles were correct, they 
applied to England as well as to Ireland ; 
and he would attempt to show that the 
extension to England must be the result 
of the application of them to Ireland. He 
would, on this point, first notice the argu- 
ments of his right hon. friend, the member 
for Cambridge. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said, in answer to the speech of the 
late Secretary for the Colonies, that the 
principle for which he must contend in 
Ireland was this,—that if there were an 
excess of Church property to so great an 
extent as to endanger the existence of that 
property, then the Legislature not only 
had a right, but was bound to interfere, 
for the purpose of protecting that pro- 
perty. Now, that was one of the most 
dangerous doctrines which could be pro- 
mulgated, not only in reference to the 
property of the Church, but in regard to 
all property, ecclesiastical, corporate, or 
individual. If an excess of property were 
supposed to endanger property, then a 
part might be curtailed to secure the re- 
mainder. What safety could there be for 
any property, if a government established 
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such a principle, with reference to an hy- 
pothetical case? If the principle were ap- 
plicable to the property of the Church, 
was it not equally applicable to the pro- 
perty of individuals? Might not the con- 
fiscation of private property in certain 
cases be justified on the ground or on the 
pretence, that it was excessive, and that 
the security of the whole was endangered 
by the excess ? If the Ministers had made 
up their minds, that there was an excess, 
and were prepared at once to appropriate 
the surplus to purposes other than those 
to which it was now devoted, that would 
be an intelligible course, and pregnant 
with less danger than a protracted inquiry 
into the fact of excess, with a menace of | 
confiscation if the fact should be estab- 
lished. If the King’s Government doubted 
as to that fact, could there be anything so 
dangerous to the existence of all property, 
as the discussion of the contingencies 
under which it would be justifiable to seize 
upon a supposed excess for the pur- 
pose of affording protection to the re- 
mainder? Jt was possible to conceive cases 
in which individuals might become pos- 
sessed of wealth so enormous, as, with the 
latitude of expenditure allowed in a coun- 
try enjoying free institutions, to endanger 
the general interests. But who would 
dream, without some extreme practical 
necessity, of appgjpting a Commission 
to consider whether certain individuals 
might not possess what others consi- 
dered an excess of property? If any one 
description of property could not rest 
with safety on that best of all titles, pre- 
scription,—if it were not secure under the 
safeguard of the law of the realm, the title 
to all property must be rendered doubtful. 
The right hon. member for Cambridge had 
contended, in the next place, that it did 
not follow, because certain measures were 
necessary in Ireland, with respect to 
Church property, that therefore they must 
be applied to England. The right hon. 
Gentleman gave, as a proof of this, the 
Church Temporalities Bill of last Session. 
But there was a fallacy in the universal 
application of this argument. There 
might, no doubt, be measures of local re- 
gulation advisable in regard to the Church 
in Ireland, which were not necessary or 
advisable in England. Differences in 
local circumstances might justify a differ- 
ence in enactments of detail. A Tithe 
Commutation Bill might be adopted in 
Ireland, and it did not necessarily follow 
VOL, XXIV. {23 
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that the same provisions should be adopted 
in England ; but if you appointed a Com- 
mission in Ireland to inquire whether 
there was not an excess of Church revenue, 
to inquire into the relative proportion of 
Protestants and Dissenters, and the facili- 
ties afforded to each respectively of attend- 
ing divine worship, you recognized a prin- 
ciple which was applicable to England as 
well as to Ireland. The measure was not 
one of local detail; it involved a prin- 
ciple to which the Dissenters of England 
would scon appeal, and for the applica- 
tion of which to this country they would 
loudly call. Though a law had been passed 
reducing the number of Bishops in Ire- 
land, there had been no demand for a si- 
milar measure in England, because this 
was a measure of regulation, affecting no 
interests save those of the Church and 
of members of the Church. The Church 
revenues remained untouched, and de- 
voted to their original purposes, though 
subject in certain respects to a different 
distribution. But there was passed, at the 
same time, a measure for relieving the Dis- 
senters of Ireland from the payment of 
Church-rates ; and what had been the con- 
sequence? The principle was immediately 
appealed to in this country, and a mea- 
sure had been proposed for England, re- 
lieving the Dissenters from direct contri- 
butions to the Church-rates, and placing 
the charge upon the general revenues of 
the State. That concession had not sa- 
tisfied the parties for whose relief it was 
intended ; and it had been opposed as in- 
adequate by 140 members, whom it was 
intended to conciliate. ‘The same conse- 
quences would ensue in this instance. 
Local measures of regulation they might 
apply to Ireland singly, but measures in- 
volving great principles could not be ap- 
plied to Ireland, without provoking a de- 
mand for the application of them to Eng- 
Jand. He was indebted to the courtesy 
of the hon. member for St. Alban’s for a 
correct copy of his speech. Having, un- 
fortunately, been absent from the House 
at the time of the delivery of this speech, 
he was gratified by having the opportunity 
of perusing it. The hon. Member, in that 
speech, sought to establish a principle 
which, if it were a sound one, was of uni- 
versal application. The hon. Member 
said, “ If I am told, that this religion (the 
Catholic) is not the true religion, and that 
we ought not to sacrifice to political expe- 
diency the sacred interests of truth, I again 
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deny the fact. Isay, that withtruth, as 
legislators, we have nothing todo.” If that 
were so, surely they were equally free from 
any obligation—equally disentitled to con- 
sider what was truth in England, as in 
Ireland. [‘* No, no!”]_ ‘We have to 
‘look (the hon. Member continued) to 
civil utility alone, as the basis of the 
connexion between the Church and the 
State ; and if we once wander from this 
strong ground, there is no predicting the 
consequences which must ensue. Who 
is to be the judge of truth, except one 
to whom, in this world, there can be no 
appeal? Where is the source of truth, 
except in that sacred volume from which, 
in all times, ay, even down to the present 
day, the most opposite conclusions have 
been, drawn upon points of doctrine, at 
least by the wisest, the most virtuons, 
and the most conscientious of mankind ? 
Look atthe consequences, again, of adopt- 
ing this principle. [f we maintain the 
established religion to be the only true 
religion, the State must follow up this 
doctrine. It must enact Test-laws for 
its protection—it must put down all who 
reject it. Sir, it was in the name of 
truth, that the Npanish Inquisition was 
established ; and Louis 14th was never 
more intimately ccnvinced of the truth of 
‘ his’ religion than when he desolated the 
‘ fairest provinces of France in its name 
by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes.’ 
The purport of this reasoning surely was, 
that the removal of all civil disabilities did 
not constitute civil equality among the 
subjects of the King—that the governing 
powers had no right to establish one system 
of religion in preference to another. 
The hon. Gentleman confounded two 
things perfectly distinct. The Legislature 
might have no right to compel, by penal 
laws, the observance of one religion in 
preference to another; it might have no 
right, by the establishment of religions 
tests, to exclude from the service of the 
State those who dissented from a_parti- 
cular form of worship; but it had a right, 
because it was convinced that one was 
the true religion, to allot an ample provi- 
sion for it as an Established Church. If 
the Legislature had not this right in Ire- 
land, on what ground could the existence 
of it in England be vindicated? The 
whole course of the hon. Gentleman’s 
argument was directed against a preference 
by the State of one form of religious wor- 
ship over another, ‘The hon, and learned 
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Gentleman (Mr. O’Connell) said, that it 
was a degradation to him to be obliged to 
contribute to the support of a faith that he 
did not profess. Now let us change the 
scene for one moment from Ireland to Scot- 
land. Let us take the case of a wealthy 
nobleman in Scotland, professing the 
religion of the Church of England, pos- 
sessed of great hereditary estates, and 
having inherited those estates, subject to 
the payment of tiends,—subject to the 
payment of rates for the repair of the 
Presbyterian Church; or rather, let us 
take the case of an individual puréhasing 
land subject by law to all these charges, 
and having procured an abatement from 
the price of the land fully equivalent to 
their amount. What would be thought of 
the honesty of this man, who having 
driven as hard a bargain as he could with 
the vendor of the land—having calculated 
to the fraction of a farthing the outgoings 
from the estate on account of payments to 
the minister, and payments to the Church, 
and having pocketed the full abatement 
from the purchase-money, should then pre- 
tend religious scruples, and declare, that it 
was a degradation to him to contribute to 
the support of a Church of which he was 
not a Member? How does the case of 
the Scotch Episcopalian, either inheriting 
or purchasing land, subject by that same 
law which established and protected his 
own rights, to certain charges for the sup- 
port of a Church to which he did not be- 
long, differ in point of principle, or in point 
of feeling, from the case of any other Dis- 
senter? If the argument of the hon. 
member for St. Aiban’s had any weight, 
the principle that he wished the Govern- 
ment to recognise was as applicable to 
Scotland, as to Ireland or England. In 
the whole course of the debates on the 
Catholic question, the argument never was 
urged, that the great grievance of the 
Roman Catholics was their obligation by 
law to contribute to the support of a Pro- 
testant Establishment. We were never 
then told, that the removal of civil dis- 
abilities must necessarily lead to the 
abolition of the Protestant Church Estab- 
lishment in Ireland, or the diminution of 
its revenues. But we were told directly 
the reverse. We were told by the hon. 


member for Westminster—by Mr. Grattan 
—by all who supported the several Bills 
brought in for the removal of civil dis- 
abilities—nay, it was formally recorded in 
the preamble of each of those Bills, that 
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the united Protestant Church of England 
and Ireland was established permanently 
and inviolably, and that the removal of 
civil disabilities was calculated and in- 
tended to strengthen that Church. The 
learned Gentleman had asked, what right 
had we to transfer the property of the 
Roman Catholic Church at the time of the 
Reformation? At the Reformation, the 
abuses of the Church were reformed —the 
Church of England was purified. The 
hon. and learned member for Dublin might 
laugh at this observation; but surely he 
would not deny the existence, at the 
period of the Reformation, of scandalous 
abuses, which disgusted even the best 
friends of the Catholic Church. Surely 
the hon. and learned Member would not 
defend the extravagant pretensions of the 
Pope in the fifteenth century, the dis- 
pensing power, the system of indulgences, 
and the vatious other abuses which then 
existed in the practice of the Catholic 
Church. But there was no analogy be- 
tween the circumstances of the present 
period, and the period of the Reformation. 
If the legislatiye authority of the State 
were of opinion, that the doctrines of the 
established relixion were not founded on 
Divine truth, let tt act in conformity with 
the principles of the Reformation, and 
establish some other form of divine 
worship ; but if it still believed that the 
tenets of the established religion were 
based upon the immutable truths of the 
Holy Scriptures, then they were bound, 
on the true principles of the Reformation, 
not to impair, but to maintain inviolate, 
the rights and privileges of the Church 
Established, and believed to be the true 
Church. The opinions he was expressing 
were, or at least had been, the opinions of 
eminent men, members of the present 
Administration. He did not quote their 
speeches for the purpose of involving 
them in any contradiction with — their 
present opinions, but for the purpose of 
supporting, by their authority, the course 
he was resolved to pursue. Lord Plunkett, 
one of the most powerful and able advo- 
cates of the Roman Catholic claims, re- 
coriciled his support of those claims, with 
his devotion to the interests of the Pro- 
testant Church, and declared that the 
existence of that Church in Ireland was 
essential to the maintenance of British 
contexion, by the following remarks : 
‘With respect to the Protestant Estab- 
‘lishment of the country, | consider it 
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necessary for the security of all sects; 
and I think that there should not only 
be an Established Church, but that it 
should be richly endowed, and that its 
dignitaries should be able to take their 
station among the nobles of the land. 
Speaking of it in a political point of 
view, I have no hesitation in saying, 
that the existence of the Protestant 
Establishment is the great bond of union 
between the two countries; and if ever 
that unfortunate moment shall arrive, 
when the Parliament shall rashly lay their 
hands on the property of the Church, 
to rob it of its rights, that moment will 
seal its doom, and terminate the con- 
nexion between the two countries.’ 
Concurring in these sentiments, he con- 
cluded with repeating that if, upon such 
grounds as those upon which his Majesty's 
Government were prepared to act, thie 
House countenanced the principle of ap- 
propriating to secular purposes the pro- 
petty of the Church, it was weakening 
the foundation of all property, and alien- 
ating the minds of the Protestants of Ire- 
land, who reluctantly consented to the 
removal of the civil disabilities of the 
Roman Catholics, under the strongest 
assurance that the removal of those dis- 
abilities would redress every grievance, 
and would restore complete political 
equality and public tranquillity. They 
had seen their faithful ministers robbed of 
their property by every species of combin- 
ation and fraudulent resistance ; and if 
the House now told them, that the revenues 
of the Protestant Church might be severed 
from that Church, and be appropriated to 
the establishment of another faith—the 
very faith against which they protested —it 
would give a shock to Protestant feeling 
in Treland, little less fatal in its bearings 
upon the connexion between the two 
countries, than if consent had been given 
to the recent Motion of the learned Gen- 
tleman for a Repeal of the Legislative 
Union. 

Mr. O'Reilly expressed his regret, that 
the Motion of the hon. member for St. 
Alban’s had not been met by his Majesty’s 
Government broadly and fairly by a de- 
cided negative. Such a negative would 
have had his most cordial support. He 
entertained the highest respect for the 
principle of civil and religious freedom, 
and he was most anxious not only that 
the body to which he belonged, but also 
every other denomination of Christians 
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should be secured the full enjoyment of 
perfect liberty of conscience; but, as an 
honest Roman Catholic, he never could 
consent to the proposed appropriation of 
the property of the Church as by law 
established. Though he regarded the 
appropriation of the revenues of the 
Romish Church at the time of the Re- 
formation as a most monstrous robbery, 
yet he nevertheless did not desire, that 
such a precedent should be followed in 
these days. He must deny and disavow 
the doctrines which had, on the present 
occasion, been laid down by the hon. and 
learned member for the city of Dublin as 
being the doctrines entertained by the 
majority of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion of Ireland. On the contrary, he 
(Mr. O'Reilly) asserted, that the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland felt bound to pay the 
contributions which the law demanded of 
them; and though they resisted the pay- 
ment of tithes, it was not for conscience 
sake, but from the objections and dislike 
that the mode in which those tithes were 
levied alone created. He repeated, that it 
was the mode in which tithes were levied, 
that made their name odious to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland ; and although 
the higher order of that class of Christians 
were unwilling to pay tithes according to 
their present amount, they were perfectly 
willing and ready to acquiesce in such a 
commutation as the Legislature in its 
judgment might fix. He had never, either 
in his place in Parliament, or in any 
popular assembly, advocated what was 
termed the extinction of tithes; and he 
had a strong objection to the Motion of 
the hon. member for St. Alban’s, because, 
when the property of the Church should 
be taken, he knew not how long the hands 
might be kept out of the resources of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the doctrines of 
which were unchanged and unchangeable. 
He did not wish to see a Protestant 
Church Establishment superseded by 
those who had evinced and manifestly en- 
tertained no respect for any established in- 
stitution; and regarding, as he did, the 
Protestant Established Church as one of 
the best bulwarks of Christianity, he could 
not agree with those who thought that, as 
in America, every man had a right to set 
up a clergyman of his own particular 
creed. The effect of such a system had 


already been shown in America, where 
struggles ensued on elections or promo- 
tions of clergymen, on the letting pews, 
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and the doctrines which they were to 
preach. Under the existing institutions 
of this realm, the Church to which he be- 
longed had increased, not only in Ireland, 
but in every part of the realm; and, re- 
gretting, as he did, that the present pro- 
position had not been met with a decided 
negative by the noble Lord, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he must repeat, that, 
should any ulterior measures be submitted, 
which in any degree were calculated to 
transfer the revenues of the Protestant 
Church to the endowment of the Church 
of which he was a member, such measures 
would meet his most firm and strenuous 
opposition. The Romish Church had 
lived and flourished under existing laws, 
in spite of opposition and of oppression ; 
and he felt confident that it would con- 
tinue to do so without any such change as 
was proposed. 

Mr. Clay said, that he was very far 
from wishing to offer any opposition to 
the course which the Government had felt 
it their duty to pursue, and therefore felt, 
in the first instance, much disposed to 
support the Amendment proposed by the 
noble Lord the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He had originally felt the more in- 
duced to do this, because the events of the 
last few days had altered the Cabinet; 
which, though it was true had Jost much 
talent, yet it was equally true, that in the 
change it had gained a unity of purpose. 
He felt the full value of that change, and, 
up to a very recent period, he had the 
strongest inclination to support the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord; but after what 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
and the right hon. Baronet, the member 
for Tamworth, he felt, that the course 
was not practical. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Stanley) had boldly 
stated as his principle, that, under no 
circumstances, would he consent to 
the alienation of Church property—no, 
not even though, in 250 parishes in Ire- 
land, there was not contained one Pro- 
testant. The right hon. Gentleman had 
expressed doubts, as to whether a British 
Parliament could be found to sanction 
such an alienation of Church property, 
and had wound up his doubts by the 
declaration, that he had not yet seen the 
Sovereign who would give his sanction 
to such a proceeding. He would, how- 
ever, tell the House and the right hon. 
Gentleman, that the British Parliament 
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would be guilty of a dereliction of duty if 
it did not now put on record a declaration 
of the great principle for which he con- 
tended. Even if, after the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stanley), he 
could have doubted as to the course he 
should pursue, such doubts’ would be en- 
tirely removed by the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet, the member for Tamworth, 
who had taunted the Government —a 
taunt which had been cheered on the 
right hon. Baronet’s side of the House— 
that though a Commission of Inquiry was 
to issue, yet the Government held no 
sincere or honest intention of carrying the 
result of that Commission into execution. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman not say, 
that the previous question did not mean 
the admission of the principle, but was a 
convenient parliamentary mode of shirk- 
ing the expression of an opinion. ‘Thus 
it had become important that the House 
should affirm the Resolutions proposed 
by his hon. friend, the member for St. 
Alban’s, and, by so doing, solemnly as- 
sert the principles which those Resolttions 
embraced. He knew, that the noble Lord 
said, that they ought not to assert an 
abstract principle; but no better method 
could be found of legislation, than solemnly 
to assert abstract principles as the basis 
and guide of future proceedings. It had 
been urged as an objection, also, that the 
introduction of these principles into the 
Jrish Church Establishment would speedily 
be followed by a similar proceeding in re- 


ference to the Church in this portion of 


the realm. He would, in answer, state, 
that the people of England would not 
consent to make Ireland a vast camp ora 
great garrison, to force upon a reluctant 
people the abomination of a Church Estab- 
lishment to which they were not attached. 
Could it be for one moment maintained, 
that a clergyman should receive 2,000. 
per annum, for administering to the wants 
of a congregation which he did not pos- 
sess? The right hon. Baronet had said, 
that to interfere with the property of the 
Irish Church might weaken the security 
of property, generally, even of individuals. 
Such an assertion arose from a sad con- 
fusion of ideas. Would private property 
be rendered insecure by reducing the 
salary of the Privy Councillors ? Church 
property was properly set apart by the 
State for services performed, like the 
salaries of Privy Councillors; private pro- 
perty never was set apart by the State, 
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and only the greatest confusion of ideas 
could predict any danger to the latter 
from amending the distribution of the 
former. The true notion of Church pro- 
perty was, that it was a sum, or fund, 
held in trust by the State, to be devoted 
to the moral and religious education and 
instruction of the people, and, therefore, 
it was competent for the State to interfere 
as to its distribution and application. If 
the power to deal with these revenues 
prevailed at the period of the Reforma- 
tion, it existed now; and it should be re- 
membered that, if the Roman Catholic 
could argue for an Established Church, 
the Protestant was not in the same posi- 
tion, for the latter maintained the prin- 
ciple, that every man may place his own 
interpretation upon the contents of the 
Bible, and yet the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Stanley), and the right hon. 
Baronet, the member for Tamworth, would 
give all the revenues of the Church to 
those who maintained only one particular 
interpretation of the contents of the sacred 
volume. He concurred with Dr. Johnson 
in thinking favourably of a Church Estab- 
lishment ; and he still further concurred 
in his opinion, that such an Establishment 
could only be defended on the ground, 
that the faith and doctrines which it in- 
culcated were those of the majority of the 
population. He should have hoped, that 
the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, would have consented to deal 
with the Church in the manner proposed, 
and have followed that consent by the 
issuing of the Commission which had been 
mentioned; but, after what had fallen 
from the opponents of the principles con- 
tained in the Resolution, he (Mr. Clay) 
could not do otherwise than vote in sup- 
port of it. He regretted, that he should 
be obliged to state, that the course which 
had been taken by the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was most 
unwise and pusillanimous. If the noble 
Lord was favourable to the principle, he 
ought, in a manly, straightforward, and 
sincere declaration, have declared his 
sincerity ; and if he entertained a different 
opinion, the Resolutions should have been 
met by the nobie Lord with a decided 
negative. 

Mr. Hawes said, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman, who had just spoken, appeared to 
have been converted by the speeches of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stanley), 
and the right hon. Baronet, the member 
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for Tamworth ; but, for himself, he (Mr. 
Hawes) must say, that those very speeches 
induced him to give his support, on the 
present occasion, to his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He was not induced, by those 
addresses, to give a vote which would be 
calculated to throw out a liberal Adminis- 
tration. The question really under con- 
sideration, was not entirely a Church of 
England question, which some hon. Gen- 
tlemen had endeavoured to make it; but 
it was whether or not the House would 
give its support to an Administration 
which was identified with some great and 
important measures, at present more or 
less complete, on the Table of the House, 
or whether it would put an end to those 
measures and to the Administration from 
which they had emanated, in order to 
make way for a more conservative Minis- 
try. In affording his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment his support, he should sacrifice some 
principles which he had ever entertained ; 
but, under their present difficultics, and 
the impression, that their continuance ia 
office must be beneficial to the country, 
he should not shrink from the responsi- 
bility which might attach to him for 
giving them his most cordial support on 
the present trying occasion. 

Mr. Barron had i ae increased 
confidence in his Majesty’s Government, 
in consequence of the secession from its 
councils of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Stanley), Having that confidence, 
by giving his support to the proposition 
of the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer, he did not feel, that he 
should vote against the principles con- 
tained in the Resolutions which had been 
moved by the hon, member for St. Alban’s, 
By doing so, he did not conceive, that he 
should pledge himself in the remotest de- 
vree against the principles thus laid down. 
He believed there existed a secret reason 
which precluded the Ministers from stating, 
in exact or definite terms, the ulterior pro- 
ceedings which they might contemplate, 
or to make such disclosures as would re- 
move all doubts of their intentions; but 
now that the Ministry was purified, he 
trusted that they would pursue that bold 
course which would secure the confidence 
of the country and the support 0 every 
independent man in Parliament. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that the hon. 
member for the Tower Hamlets seemed to 
approve of the present Administration 
because he thought it had preserved its 
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But could any one 
have heard the speeches delivered by the 
two noble Lords opposite, and his right 
hon. friend, who was still one of the mem- 


unity of purpose. 


bers for the town for Cambridge, without 
being convinced that a difference of opin- 
ion did exist in the Cabinet respecting 
Church property? It was quite manifest 
that the noble Lords had made their 
minds up to appropriate the revenues of 
the Church to other than ecclesiastical 
purposes. The hon, member for Middle- 
sex complained that there was great mys- 
tery in the way in which the noble Lord 
delivered his sentiments ; but, in his (Sir 
Robert Inglis’s) judgement, the noble 
Lord made a much stronger avowal of the 
views entertained not only by himself, but 
by the Government with which he was 
connected, on this subject than accorded 
with his taste. It was, he repeated, im- 
possible to have heard the noble Lords 
without being convinced that they had 
made up their minds to a different appro- 
priation of Church property to that which 
now existed. But what had his right 
hon. friend, the member for Cambridge, 
said, when descanting on the result of 
the Commission proposed to be ap- 
pointed? He said, that when the Report 
of that Commission was before him he 
should examine it with a free and un- 
biassed mind; but it was not a little ob- 
servable that a syllable had not escaped 
him which could pledge him to any such 
lengths as his noble Colleagues were evi- 
dently prepared to go. Here, then, was 
an obvious difference of opinion enter- 
tained by the three members of the Go- 
vernment who had spoken, He did not 
allude to what had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman, the president of the 
India Board, but he thought he had said 
enough to show, that distinct opinions 
respecting the appropriation of Church 
property were held by the members of the 
Cabinet who had spoken that night. Two 
of them had maintained the right of the 
Legislature to appropriate the revenues of 
the Church how they pleased, while the 
third, his right hon. friend, the member 
for Cambridge, declared that he should 
keep his mind open—that as yet he had 
arrived at no conclusion as to the course 
he should take on this momentous ques- 
tion. Surely here were the elements of 
dissension developing. themselves, not- 
withstanding the congratulations of the 
hon, member for the Tower Hamlets that 
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nothing but unity prevailed i the Cal. 
net. He(Si R. Inglis), however, thought 
that with much more reason he might 
congratulate hon. Members on the back 
benches of the Opposition on the prospect 
that was before them of being at no very 
distant day called upon to sit on the 
Treasury benches. But, without advert- 
ing further to the honour of a connection 
with such a Government, he would merely 
say, in common with his right hon, friends 
(Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Stanley) he felt 
the difficulty in which he was placed as 
to the vote which he should give on the 
present occasion, Of the two propositions 
before the House the previous question 
certainly was the least objectionable, and, 
although he should of necessity vote for 
it, he would, had the rules of the House 
allowed of his taking that course, have 
felt it his duty to meet the resolution of 
the hon. Gentleman, the member for St. 
Albau’s, by moving a direct negative. If 
that, or the other House of Parliament, 
undertook to regulate and reduce Church 
property in Ireland they were equally 
entitled to do it in England ; and, above 
all, the same principle which would jus- 
tify regulation and reduction would also 
justify extinction. He wonld defy any 
hon. Gentleman to show that the principle 
once adopted might not go as far as to 
the extinction of the Established Church. 
Now the question was, was the country 
prepared to go to this extent? If it were 
competent for Parliament to reduce the 
property of the Church it was equally 
competent for it to annihilate or to trans- 
fer. In his opinion, as far as the vote of 
the House of Commons could go to estab- 
lish that principle, and entail such con- 
sequences, this motion would do so if 
carried. Upon the grounds he had stated, 
and having to choose beiween two evils, 
he should vote for the previous question. 
Viscount Palmerston wished to address 
the House for a very few minutes ; and he 
should have the less occasion to obtrude 
himself for any length of time on the 
patience of hon. Members, because he did 
not feel called upon to enter into a discus- 
sion on that part of the question which 
would bring him into collision with his 
right hon. friend; and he felt the greatest 
satisfaction in this circumstance, inas- 
much as, whatever sneers the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin might please 
to throw out respecting the honey of 
friendship, and however much that hon, 
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and learned Member might deride the ex- 
pression of pain which honourable men 
must feel at separating from one another, 
—he must assert, that to fiud himself 
opposed on such a question, after so long 
a connexion of personal and_ political 
friendship, to his right hon. friend, afforded 
him the very greatest personal pain. The 
question was, whether the House should 
come to a decision in favour of the Reso- 
lution brought forward by the hon. member 
for St. Alban’s, or support the previous 
question. He confessed, that he had not 
heard one argument which went to prove 
that the preferable course for an inde- 
pendent Member of Parliament to follow, 
was to vote for the Resolution of the hon. 
Member. If it were urged, that the Go- 
vernment had not shown any intention to 
act upon the Commission of Inquiry, his 
answer was this: he appealed to the speech 
of the right hon. Secretary for the Colonies, 
and to the difference of opinion which 
subsisted on this subject between the 
members of the late Cabinet. This was 
of itself enough to show, that the Govern- 
ment, in issuing a Cominission, had made 
up their minds to act on the principle, 
that Parliament was competent to regulate 
the revenues of the Church. The hon. 
Member who had proposed the Resolution 
had not brought forward the shadow of 
argument to prove, that bis Resolution 
would be more advantageous than the 
previous question, Even the hon. member 
for Middlesex had admitted, that if the 
Resolution were carried, it must be followed 
by a Commission. What, then, did they 
intend 2 Did hon. Members gravely pro- 
pose to record a solemn Resolution of that 
House, affirming the existence of certain 
facts, and then institute an inquiry, to 
ascertain whether these facts did or did 
not exist? Again, the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin had, no doubt on due 
deliberation, given the strongest possible 
reasons against voting for the Resolution. 
“ You must not,” said the hon. and learned 
Member, ‘ trust to words, and promises, 
and declarations.” Why, what else was 
the Resolution of the hon. member for 
St. Alban’s? Did it contain any thing else 
but words, and promises, and declarations ¢ 
“Give me,” said the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, ‘“ give me deeds, not words.” 
And what deeds did the hon. and learned 
Gentleman expect from the hon. Mover? 
Was it uot his expressed intention, even 
after he carried his point, to let his Reso-+ 
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Jution remain a dead letter, and to wait 
till the following Session of Parliament 
before he proposed a measure founded on 
his Resolution? He was rather surprised 
that any Member, entertaining such 
opinions as the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man entertained, should think of lending 
his support to a Motion which went, not 
to produce acts and deeds, but only to 
add more promises, to hold out further 
expectations to a deluded and exasperated 
people. To him, therefore, it appeared 
little less than a gross absurdity for the 
House to accede to the Motion of the 
hon. Member. If the House were  pre- 
pared to deal with a question of such 
importance, in which the religious feel- 
ings of the country were so deeply 
interested, without previous investigation, 
they would support the hon. Member; 
but if they conceived that a solemn inquiry 
was necessary before adopting such a pro- 
ceeding, he called upon them to reject 
the Motion. If that Motion were carried, 
would not the Catholic population of Ire- 
land expect that a Resolution thus intro- 
duced would be followed up by some im- 
mediate measure of relief? It could not 
be a matter requiring much deliberation, 
whether the original Motion, or the 
previous question, should have the prefer- 
ence in the minds of hon. Members. He 
was prepared to affirm, in opposition to 
the premises laid down by the right hon. 
Baronet, the member for Tamworth, the 
principle, that the property of the Church 
was not to be looked at in the same light 
as the property of individuals, and that it 
was for the Legislature to determine in 
what manner that property, which had 
been granted for certain trusts and pur- 
poses, should be distributed. It was his 
distinct and deliberate opinion, that it 
was the right of the State to deal with the 
trust of the property of the Church. It was 
idle to argue from the one species of pro- 
perty to the other, for the circumstances 
under which each originated were totally 
distinct. Neither did he conceive, that 
the arguments which justified a Reform 
of the Irish Church, could by any possi- 
bility apply to the Church of England, 
for the two countries were placed in 
totally dissimilar circumstances, The hon. 
member for Wexford had asked, whether 
the present Cabinet was united in taking 
this view of the subject, and he (Viscount 
Palmerston) had no hesitation in saying, 
that a perfect unison of sentiment on this 
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subject did subsist among the members 
of his Majesty’s Government. If the hon. 
Member by his Resolution was desirous of 
forcing the Government to deal with the 
revenues of the Church as the property of 
the State, and if any hon. Member thought 
that, by voting for that Resolution, he 
should coerce Ministers into these mea- 
sures, he would tell him, that they needed 
no coercion or constraint on the subject. 
He was only anxious to state his adherence 
to the principles he had laid down; and 
he trusted, that those hon. Members who 
had been in the habit of reposing confi- 
dence in Ministers would not withdraw 
that confidence now, and, as the Commis- 
sion had already passed the Great Seal, 
would lend their aid to the Government 
in their endeavours to carry their opinions 
into practice. 

Mr. Dominick Browne trusted the 
House would lend him their patient 
attention for a few moments. The real 
question before the House, and before the 
country, was, whether the Roman Catho- 
lic religion in Ireland, the faith of six 
millions of its people, of three-fourths of 
its inhabitants—a faith which had main- 
tained its noble front with inviolate purity 
and strength against every species of per- 
secution for centuries — whether this 
should be any longer treated merely as 
the tolerated tenets of a sect? The Ro- 
man Catholic religion was the religion of 
Ireland; there was, no doubt, a certain 
portion of Presbyterians in the North, and 
of Protestants here and there, but the 
religion of a vast majority, of six millions 
out of eight millions, of three-fourths of 
the people was Roman Catholic. Was 
the faith, then, of so great a majority 
of the population to be treated as merely 
the doctrines of a sect, or ought it not 
rather to be considered and treated as the 
religion of that country. Throughout 
Europe there never had been, nor was 
there an instance in which the religion of 
the majority was so considered or treated. 
Prussia, for instance, had never attempted 
to hold up the Roman Catholics in Silesia, 
or on the Rhine, as a sect subservient to 
one Protestant Church; nor had Russia 
attempted anything of the sort with the 
Roman Catholics in Poland. Ireland 
was the only country in which such a 
monstrous absurdity had been instituted, 
and it was now high time to do away with 
the absurdity. The House seemed to be 
acting under an idea that Ireland was a 
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conquered country, and that it was a 
great thing for a ‘‘ conquered” country 
to obtain any relaxation in their oppres- 
sions and burthens [‘‘No, no!”]. He was 
glad to hear those noes, as they, at least, 
showed that some members of the House 
were not impressed with the feeling he 
had deprecated, yet, however the case 
might now be, the conduct pursued to- 
wards Ireland hitherto had been unhap- 
pily such as but too well to warrant such 
an opinion as he had expressed. As to 
the infliction of the English Established 
Church on a Roman Catholic population, 
he would ask, what would the English 
have thought if James 2nd victorious in 
Ireland, had come over to England and 
attempted to set a Roman Catholic clerg gy- 
man over every English parish ? What 
would the English have thought of 
this—or, rather, what would they have 
done? Would they have suffered such 
an infliction? No. Why, then, should 
they wish to inflict upon the Irish nation 
an insult and an oppression which they 
would not have endured themselves ? 
He had hoped and expected that Minis- 
ters would have come forward and laid 
down the principle that the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy were entitled to assistance 
and support, not as a boon but asa right ; 
but as they had not done so, he should 
feel it his conscientious duty to himself 
and his constituents to support the Motion 
of the hon. member for St. Alban’s. 

Mr. Ellice observed, that a more con- 
clusive argument against that which had 
been urged by the hon. Member opposite 
could not be found than that which was 
contained in the speech of his hon. friend 
behind him, who boldly recommended the 
diversion of the revenues of the Irish 
Church in order to raise an ascendancy 
of a Catholic clergy. [‘‘ No, xo!”] He 
begged his hon. friend’s pardon if he 
had misunderstood him, but he understood 
him to say, that he could not vote with 
his Majesty’s Government, unless the Ca- 
tholic clergy were provided for out of the 
revenues of the Church of Ireland. 
[“ No,” from Mr. Browne.] He begged 
pardon if he were wrong, but he thought 
that his hon. friend had said so. How- 
ever, if his hon. friend had said so, he 
must say, that it would form a very strong 
argument for opposing the Motion of the 
hon. member for St. Alban’s. Ireland 
indeed, and he fully admitted it, had its 
full measure of suffering, and the Church 
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was no inconsiderable item in the catalogue 
of her grievances. From its abuses and 
its Oppressions, much misery had come 
upon that ill-fated country; but the time 
to put a stop to those oppressions, to re- 
move those abuses, had arrived, and he 
hoped that a full and free inquiry, with a 
view to the revision and complete redress 
of her wrongs, would afford her that rest 
which she so much needed. Since he had 
had the honour of a seat in that House, 
he had taken much interest in the affairs 
of that country, and he remembered that 
some time ago, in seconding a Motion 
made by the hon. member for Middlesex, 
he had said, that not a county in England 
would have endured for a day the kind of 
treatment which two Irish counties had 
experienced for six months, during which 
period upwards of 12,000 tithe processes 
were served in those counties. Since 
he made that statement, it was true that 
they had been giving eradual relief to Ire- 
land, but it was impossible that the present 
state of the Church could be upheld. He 
had at the same time stated, that the course 
he proposed was necessary for the mainte- 
nance and strengthening of the Church 
itself. He adhered to those opinions, and 
any measures which he should support 
must, therefore, unite the two objects of 
upholding the Church and affording re- 
dress to the Irish people. He might have 
been desirous to concur with his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Stanley) in the views he 
had taken, but for the difficulties which he 
foresaw in maintaining the Church at all 
without some conciliation to Ireland, and 
without which he felt they must give up 
all hope of her internal tranquillity. Hav- 
ing, therefore, taken his determination to 
stand upon the principles which had been 
so clearly and forcibly stated by his noble 
friend that night, he was compelled, how- 
ever painful to himself, to separate himself 
from his former colleagues who took a difter- 
ent view. The appropriation of the revenues 
of the Church of Ireland would be such 
as would give peace, repose, and tranquil- 
lity to distracted Ireland. He would not 
have consented to the issuing of a Com- 
mission to conceal his own opinions, and 
he felt bound to state, that his honest in- 
tention was, and he spoke as a Member of 
the Government, to act upon the Report 
which that Commission might forward. 
But when the hon. Baronet, the member 
for Oxford, talked of a difference of opin- 
ion still existing between his noble friend 
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and some other parties in the Government 
upon that most important question, name- 
ly, whether Parliament had or had not 
the right of appropriating the property of 
the Church to whatever purpose it might 
deem desirable, he thought it necessary to 
declare that there was no such difference, 
in order that it might go forth to the 
country that the Government were com- 
pletely united upon that question. If 
this, then, were the case, he did feel him- 
self entitled to make a very strong appeal 
to the hon. Member who brought forward 
the Motion, and ask him, whether he 
thought it expedient to press it upon the 
House? He would put it to the hon. 
Gentleman whether, after the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet, the member for 
Tamworth, he did not see a danger that 
might arise from an appeal to the Pro- 
testant feeling of this country? Let him 
assure his hon. friend that those who had 
witnessed the course of previous events in 
this country, and who knew what the state, 
and strength, and depth of that Protestant 
feeling was; he would assure his hon, 
friend that they who knew this must have 
some little feeling of apprehension for the 
result of any division amongst the friends 
of liberal principles on subjects of this 
description. He threw that out for the 
hon. Gentleman’s consideration, for he 
believed that they had the same object in 
view. If the cry which he heard from 
the opposite side meant that he had for 
his object the full and complete reforma- 
tion of the Irish Church he avowed it. He 
had joined the Government upon those 
principles, but if it were meant to imply 
that he had views tending to the destruc- 
tion of the Church, then he denied it. He 
had equally in view the support of the 
Church and the pacification of Ireland. 
It was upon these principles that he stood 
where he was, and this policy alone he 
was convinced could give them the least 
chance of eradicating that state of things 
which had so long and so unhappily exist- 
ed in that distracted country. 

Mr. Browne explained, that he did not 
mean to say what had been attributed to 
him, but as he was pressed on the subject, 
he must say, he thought half the revenues 
of the Irish Church ought to be appropri- 
ated to the Catholic priesthood. 

Mr. Lefroy regretted the course pur- 
sued by the Government, and that while 
professing their attachment to principles 
of conservation in Church questions they 
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were all the time acting upon a spoliative 
principle, and exposing the Church to its 
application in all time to come. He felt 
that they were now come to times when 
every man must make his choice whether 
the country was to have the Constitution 
and an established religion, or an infidel 
republic upon the principles of Tom 
Paine. All men must come to that 
choice, and he regretted to see a Govern- 
ment in this country, while professing an 
attachment to the former, adopting a 
course of policy having a direct tendency 
to bring about the establishment of the 
latter. ‘The hon. Member who brought 
forward the subject, had stated the gross 
revenue of the Church at 937,4561. Now 
he had examined the items composing 
the total revenue, and he undertook to 
prove that they did not exceed 521,437. 
He would undertake to make that out to 
the satisfaction of the House. The first 
statement of the hon. Member he should 
notice was that of the Bishops’ revenues, 
which he gave at one hundred and twenty 
odd thousands, He admitted, that this 
had been the revenue of the Bishoprics ; 
but the hon. Gentleman in stating that 
had forgotten to deduct the cancelled 
bishoprics, which amounted to 50,7304. 
Then in the revenues of the dean and 
chapter, he had omitted to give them the 


credit they so justly took for the sum of 


21,400/. which they devoted to the repairs 
of cathedrals. The hon. member for St. 
Alban’s had, perhaps not intentionally, 
exaggerated the revenues of the Church 
of Ireland by nearly one-half. The true 
amount of those revenues did not exceed 
615,0002., of which sum about 449,0002. 
was appropriated to the bencfices of the 
clergy, which were 1,456 in number, 


giving an average revenue to each of 


about 308/. per annum. He made this 
statement fearlessly, and was prepared to 
stand pledged to its truth. If any hon. 
Member disputed it, let him stand up in 
a manly and decorous manner to do so. 
He would state further, that 678 of the 
above livings did not exceed 300/., and 
that many of them went as low as 301. 
If it were to be contended that the reve- 
nues of not a few livings were redundant, 
and that some parishes were considerably 
overpaid, he would assert, in reply, that 
there were as many which were underpaid. 
If it were proposed to appoint a Commis- 
sion only to inquire into the extent and 
revenues of the different parishes he would 
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not object to it; but he regretted to find 
that his Majesty’s Government had mixed 
up with that proposition the principle of 
population—a principle destructive to the 
Church Establishment in Ireland. It was 
impossible to have a satisfactory result 
upon a matter of this kind from a purely 
lay Commission. When the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex brought forward a simi- 
lar Motion in the year 1825, Mr. Canning 
opposed it by declaring that it would be a 
‘“* most barefaced infraction of the Act of 
Union,” and desired the Clerk of the 
House to read the fifth clause of that Act 
in support of that declaration. One word 
in conclusion in reference to the Protestant 
population of Ireland. The hon. member 
for St. Alban’s had stated them at only 
600,000; but he (Mr. Lefroy) would 
appeal to documents before the House, 
documents furnished by evidence upon 
oath, to show that that was not half the 
real amount of the adherents of the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland. 

Mr. Ward rose to reply :—The noble 
Lord, he observed, had said, that he (Mr. 
Ward) had brought forward no fact or 
adduced no argument that night which 
should induce the House to agree to his 
Motion; but in saying so the noble Lord 
would seem to forget that his facts and 
arguments had been all brought forward 
upou a former occasion, and that it was 
not for him to trouble the House by re- 
peating them, his case having been already 
made out. As to the general accuracy of 
these facts, there could be no prouder 
confirmation of it than that they had not 
been impugned by any one of the three right 
hon. Gentlemen who had spoken that even- 
ing, and who were so intimately acquainted 
with the affairs of Ireland. He alluded to 
the right hon. Baronet, the member for 
Tamworth, the late right hon. Secretary for 
the Colonies, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Rice). The only per- 
son who had assailed the correctness of 
his statements was the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who spoke last. He had 
accused him (Mr. Ward) of gross exagger- 
ation. He, however, had rested his state- 
ment upon documents accessible to every- 
body—he had rested it upon a statement 
made by the noble Lord, and confirmed 
by Returns made to that House. This 
was with respect to two-thirds of the 
parishes; and for the 272 parishes of 
which there was no Return he had added 
one-fourth; and for 85,000 Irish acres 
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of glebe land, which were equal to 
130,000 English acres, he had allowed 
30s. an acre. Upon these grounds he 
had made his calculation. He had yet to 
learn that he had been guilty of any in- 
accuracy. He much regretted, that the 
noble Lord had not seen fit to combine 
the issuing of his Commission with some 
positive assertion of the principle he was 
anxious to have adopted by the House. 
He was sorry to cause a division between 
the friends of liberal principles, or any- 
thing wearing the appearance of a division ; 
but as the principle which he had advo- 
cated had been so very strongly contro- 
verted by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Stanley) and the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Robert Peel), he felt that he would be 
hardly justified before the House and the 
country in not pressing the question to a 
vote. His only regret was, that the ques- 
tion could not come fairly before the 
House. Many hon. Members, he was 
aware, who were friendly to his proposi- 
tion, did not yet, in consequence of the 
Commission which had been issued, feel 
it right to vote against the Motion for the 
previous question. He found fault with 
no one less pledged than he himself was ; 
he blamed nobody ; he lamented only the 
course which Government had thought 
proper to pursue. 

The House divided on the Question 
that Mr. Ward’s Motion be put—Ayes 
120; Noes 396: Majority 276. 


List of the Ayes. 


Adams, E. H. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Attwood, ‘T. 
Barnard, FE. G. 
Barry, G. 5. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Bellew, R. M. 
Bewes, T. 

Bish, T. 

Blake, J. 
Blamire, W. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, D. 
Buckingham, J. 8. 
Bulwer, H. L. Fitzsimon, C. 
Bulwer, EF. L. Fitzsimon, N. 
Butler, Lion, Colonel Fryer, R. 
Callaghan, D. Gaskell, D. 
Chapman, M. L, Gillon, W. D. 
Clay, W. Gisborne, T. 
Cobbett, W. Grote, G, 
Collier, J. Gully, J. 
Crompton, J. S. Hiall, B. 
Curteis, Captain Handley, B. 
Curteis, H. b. Hawkins, J. H. 


Dashwood, G. Il. 
Davies, Colonel 
Dawson, E. 
Divett, 
Dobbin, L. 
Dykes, F. L. b. 
Ellis, W. 

vans, Colonel 
Ewart, W. 
Faithfull, G. 
Fielden, J. 

Finn, W. F. 
Fitzgerald, T. 
Fitzgibbon, Hon. R. 
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Roche, D. 
Roche, W. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Romilly, J. 


Hayes, Sir E. 
Hill, M. D. 
Howard, P. H. 
Humphrey, J. 


Hutt, W. Romilly, F. 
Jacob, E. Ruthven, E. 
Kemp, T. R. Ruthven, E. S. 
Kennedy, J. Scholefield, J. 
Lalor, P. Sharpe, General 
Lambert, H. Sheil, R. L. 


Lambton, EI. 
Langton, Col. G. 
Leach, J. 

Lister, E. C. 
Lloyd, J. H. 
Lynch, A. 
Macnamara, I’. 
Martin, J. 

Martin, J. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Morrison, J. 

Nagle, Sir R. 
O‘Brien, C. 
O'Callaghan, C. 
O'Connell, D. 
O’Connell, Maurice 
©’Connell, J. 
O'Connell, Morgan 
O'Connor, F. 
Oliphant, L. 
Oswald, J. 
Oswald, R. A. 
Palmer, General 
Parnell, Sir U1. 
Pease, J. 

Philips, M. 

Potter, R. 

Poulter, J. S. 
Richards, J. 
Rippon, C. 


Stawell, Lieut. Col. 
Strutt, E, 
Sullivan, Richard 
Talbot, James 
Talbot, J. Il. 
Tennyson, Rt. Hn. C. 
Tooke, W. 
Trelawney, Sir W. S. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Walker, C. A. 
Wallace, R. 
Wallace, T. 
Walter, J. 
Warburton, LI. 
Wason, Rigby 
Watkins, J. L. 
Wemyss, Captain 
Wigney, N. 
Williams, Colonel 
Williams, W. A. 
Wilmot, Sir E. 
Wood, Alderman 
TELLERS. 
Hlume, J. 
Ward, I. G. 
PAIRED OFF. 
Bowes, J. 
James, W. 
Maxwell, —— 
Rotch, B. 


Hovuse-Tax Repeat Briz.] On the 
Motion of Lord Althorp that the House- 
Tax Repeal Bill be read a third time, 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, he rose to 
submit to the House the Motion of which 
he had given notice for the insertion of a 
clause in the Bill, enacting, that all and 
every persons and person, who were or 
was assessed to the rates and duties on 
windows or lights, for the year or half 
year, ending on the 5th day of April last, 
shall be entitled to make or open, and 
keep open, free of duty, any additional 
number of windows or lights, in their, his, 
or her dwelling-house, warehouse, shop, 
or other premises so assessed ; and that 
no person or persons not so assessed for 
his, her, or their dwelling-house, ware- 
house, shop, or other premises, by reason 
of the same not containing six win- 
dows or lights, shall be brought into 
assessment, or made liable to rates and 
duties, because of the opening of any addi- 
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tional number of windows or lights in 
such dwelling-house, warehouse, shop, or 
other premises. The noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and his 
right hon. predecessor in that office, must 
alike acknowledge that he had not tor- 
mented them on questions of finance. It 
was the first proposition which, during 
the three Parliaments he had had a seat 
in that House, he had made on such a 
subject; and it did not go to diminish, 
but in point of fact to increase, the 
revenue. He was not one of those who 
considered the national faith as a cant 
term, and he was aware, that that House, 
having responded to the call of the coun- 
try for the abolition of Negro slavery, and 
incurred a charge of twenty millions 
sterling on that account, it was not in the 
power of the Government, with a due re- 
gard to the maintenance of the national 
credit, to repeal the duty on windows, 
which they might otherwise have done in 
the present year, the amount of that duty 
and of the interest on the twenty millions 
being much the same. By his proposi- 
tion, however, while not ove shilling of 
revenue would be sacrificed, considerable 
relief would be afforded to the agricultural, 
in common with the manufacturing and 
trading interests—to the small farmer as 
well as the shopkeeper and humble classes 
of society. By means of it, increased 
light and air, so necessary to the comfort 
and health of the community, would be 
admitted as effectually as, by the repeal 
of the present duty on windows, by which 
alone it was obvious, that no additional 
light or air would be obtained. By his 
clause, moreover, coupled with a require- 
ment that the officers of every parish 
should make a half-yearly report to the 
Commissioners of 'l'axes of the number of 
windows in any new house in their parish, 
opportunity would be afforded for dis- 
charging the whole tribe of surveyors, in- 
spectors, assessors, and other officers 
which must otherwise be kept up, notwith- 
standing the repeal of the House-tax. 
But, as he had said, the Revenue, so far 
from suffering diminution, would be in- 
creased by his proposition, inasmuch as it 
would cause a great addition to the excise, 
in the duty on glass and other articles 
used in the construction of windows. 
He could imagine but one objection, or 
rather answer, to his proposal—that the 
parties might obtain the desired relief by 
compounding for their windows, under 
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the Bill which was about to be brought in 
for that purpose. ‘That, however, was not 
the case ; an additional five per cent was 
charged on compounding upon an existing 
assessment, which equalled the duty ontwo 
or three windows, and would not, there- 
fore, be the same thing with the immunity 
he proposed to grant. In common with 
many hon. Members, he compounded 
for his Window-duty in the year 1819, 
and had since opened what windows he 
pleased, without fear of its increase, or, 
what was worse, of a surcharge; the com- 
position which was originally made for 
three years had been renewed from time 
to time, and existed at the present period, 
from which he had a right to argue, that 
it had been found to work weil. Now 
what he sought by his clause was, to af- 
ford to others the privilege he had him- 
self so long enjoyed. He moved, that 
the clause be brought up. 

Mr. Hume seconded the Motion, the 
utility and importance of which he en- 
forced. 

Lord Althorp hoped the hon. member 
for Oxford would consent to withhold his 
clause, and move it in some stage of the 
Assessed Taxes’ Composition Bill about 
to be introduced, admitting, at the same 
time, that it had not received that atten- 
tion from the Government which it merit- 
ed, and he promised to give to it, with 
a sincere desire, if possible, to agree 
with it. 

Mr. Spring Rice urged upon the hon. 
member for Oxford to extend the courtesy 
he had already repeatedly shown, by de- 
ferring his Motion, at the request of the 
Government, and agree to the suggestion 
of his noble friend. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes reminded the right 
hon. Gentleman, that not only notice of 
his Motion, but the very words of his 
clause had been repeatedly printed in 
their votes, and the Government could 
not, therefore, say they were taken 
by surprise ; notwithstanding which, he 
was disposed, after what had passed, to 
meet the wishes of the noble Lord. He 
hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might shortly feel at liberty to repeal the 
Window-duty altogether, but the effect 
of the adoption of his proposition would 
certainly be, to cause the tax to be more 
patiently submitted to during the time it 
was necessarily continued. The most im- 
portant portion of his clause had been 
overlooked in the debate; at present, a 
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House not containing six windows or 
lights paid no duty whatever ; and numer- 
ous were the instances in which an addi- 
tion of one or two windows would be 
made, but that duty would then attach 
to the whole of the windows in the house. 
Now, he proposed, being the very case he 
most desired to meet, that the opening of 
additional windows or lights in such 
houses should not cause them to be 
brought into assessment. He should cer- 
tainly not only make, but enforce, his pro- 
position, in the Assessed Taxes’ Composi- 
tion Bill. 
Bill read a third time, and passed. 


SOOT CCP — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 3, 1834. 


MinuteEs.] Petitions presented. By the Marquess of BuTE, 
from Auchinleck, for a Better System of Church Patron- 
age in Scotland.—By Lord DELAWARR, from Swaffham 
Priors, for altering the Sale of Beer Act.—By Lord Ro.ur, 
from Great Torrington, against the Claims of the Dis- 
senters ; and by the same Nose Lorp, and the Duke of 
CUMBERLAND, from several Places,—against the Admis- 
sion of Dissenters to the Universities.—By the Duke of 
CUMBERLAND, the Marquess of Burts, and the Earls of 
SHAFTESBURY and ELpon, from several Places,—for 
Protection to the Established Church. 


ee rans ce te 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 3, 1834. 


MinuteEs.} New Writ ordered. For Cambridge Borough, 
in the room of the Right Hon. Sprine Rice, Secretary of 
State. 

Petitions presented. By Sir HypE PARKER, from Laven- 
ham, against the Poor Laws’ Amendment Bill; and from 
Long Melford, for continuing the Labour Rate Act.—By 
Colonel SHARPE, Major BEAUCLERK, Mr. Lioyp, and 
Mr. WILSON PATTEN, from several Places, against Drunk- 
enness.——By Mr. Hume, from Neweastle-upon-Tyne and 
Brechin, against the Taxes on Knowledge. 


DrunkenneEss.] Mr. Buckingham : 
Sir, in rising to call the attention of the 
House to the Motion of which I have given 
notice, for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the causes of the great increase of 
habitual Drunkenness among the labouring 
classes of this kingdom, and to devise legis- 
lative measures to prevent its further spread, 
I am so fully sensible of the difficulty of 
the task, that nothing but a strong convic- 
tion of its public importance would have 
induced me to undertake it. In the expo- 
sitions which it will be my painful duty 
to make, I can scarcely fail to encounter 
the hostility of those who profit largely by 
the demoralization of which they are both 
the cause and the support. In suggesting 
the remedies which I shall venture to pro- 
pose, I foresee the opposition of a large 
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class of persons interested in maintaining 
the existing state of things in all its force ; : 
while from those who have no pecuniary 
interests involved in the inquiry, but who 
contend, conscientiously, perhaps, that all 
legislation on such a subject is mischievous, 
and that the evil should be left to work its 
own cure, I shall have to endure the im- 
putation of cant and putitanism, in affect- 
ing a higher regard for morality than 
others, of officious meddling, and oppress- 
ive interference with the rights of pro- 
perty, and the enjoyments of the labouring 
classes. For all this I am prepared ; and 
yet, in the face of all this, I shall firmly 
persevere in my original intention. Not 
that I am indifferent either to the rights of 
property, or to the enjoyments of my fel- 
Jow-men—and the humbler their class, the 
more sacredly should their rights and enjoy- 
ments be guarded from legislative suppres- 
sion ; but, after years of ‘mature delibera- 
tion—after some reading, much reflection, 
and still more practical experience, grounded 
on extensive personal observation of the 
preserit condition of society in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, which, within the 
last five years, has brought me into close 
intercourse with many thousands of all 
ranks and classes—my conviction is as 
strong as it is sincere, that, of all the single 
evils that afflict our common country, the 
increased and increasing prevalence of 
drunkenness, among the labouring classes, 
including men, women, and children, is 
the greatest ; that it is not only an evil of 
the greatest magnitude in itscif, but that 
it is the source of a long and melancholy 
‘atalogue of uther evils springing directly 
from its impure fountain ; and as its daily 
operation is to sap the very foundations of 
social happiness and domestic enjoyment, 
he who may be instrumental in arresting 
its fatal progress, will be conferring an in- 
estimable benefit on his country, and ren- 
dering a valuable service to mankind. 
Under this conviction, 1 propose, Sir, with 
the indulgence of the House, to direct its 
attention to some few of the causes which 
appear to mec to have been most power- 
fully operative in extending the increase of 
drunkenness, and to some few of the bane- 
ful effects which it produces, not merely on 
its immediate victims, but on the best in- 
terests of society at large. I shall, then, I 


hope, be able to adduece ‘an reasons 
to show, that legislative interference is im- 
peratively demanded, to check the evil ; 
that it is justified by precedent and ana- 
logy, and that it will produce the end de- 
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sired. After this, I will submit to the 
House the steps which appear to me most 
likely to operate as immediate checks, 
well as others more appropriate to be con- 
sidered as ulterior remedies for an evil 
which it is desirable first to arrest in its 
present progress; and then, if possible, to 
root it out and extirpate entirely. Of the 
fact of the increase of drunkenness among 
the labouring classes of the country, I think 
there will be no doubt. But if there 
should, a reference to the reports of the 
police cases, published in any town of the 
United Kingdom will be more than sufli- 
cient to remove such doubts; and if to 
this be added the evidence furnished by 
the records of our criminal courts of ses- 
sion or assize, and by the coroner’s in- 
quests, hospital returns, and other public 
documents, accessible to all,—the most irre- 
sistible proof will be produced to show, that 
intemperance, like a mighty and destroy- 
ing flood, is fast overwhelming the land. 
I content myself with two short extracts 
of evidence on this subject from very dif- 
ferent quarters, which | have selected from 
a mass of others, because they are the 
shortest and the most recent; not written 
to serve any special purpose, and above all 
question as to their authenticity. The 
first is from the last official Report of the 
Middlesex Lunatic Asylum, at Hanwell, 
as published in the Tames of the present 
month. It is as follows :— 
Gin-Drinktnc.—The seventy-six deaths 
which have occurred in the year have been, 
with the exception of those who have died from 
advanced age, principally caused by the dis- 
ease of the “brain, of the lungs, and the com- 
plaints brought on by those deadly potions of 
ardent spirits in which the lower classes seem 
more than ever to indulge. In a very great 
number of the recent cases, both amongst men 
and women, the insanity is caused entirely by 
spirit drinking. This may, in some measure, 
be attributed to the young not being taught to 
consider the practice disgraceful, and to their 


being tempted, by the gorgeous splendour of 


the present gin-mansions, to begin a habit 
which they never would have commenced had 
they been obliged to steal, fearful of being 
observed, into the obscurity of the former 
dram-shops. 


The second document to which I beg to 
draw the special attention of the House, is 
one of the most appalling, perhaps, that 
the history of intemperance has ever pro- 


duced. It is a report of the number of 


men, women, and children, who entered, 
for the purpose of drinking ardent spirits, 
fourteen of the principal gin-shops, in Lon- 
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don and its suburbs—of which there are 
two in Whitechapel—three at Mile End— 
one in East Smithficld—one in the Borough 
—one in Old Street Road—two in Hol- 
born—one in Bloomsbury—and three in 
Westminster. From these tabular state- 
ments I make only the following selections. 
At the principal gin-shop, in Holborn, there 
entered on the Monday, 2,880 men, 1,855 
women, and 289 children ; making a total 
of 5,024 human beings in one single day ; 
and, in the whole week, 16,988 persons had 
drunk of the poisonous draught at one 
single house. At the principal gin-shop, 
in Whitechapel, this had even been ex- 
ceeded ; for there had entered at this house 
on the Monday, no less than 3,146 men, 
2,186 women, and 686 children; making « 
total of 6,021 in a single day ; and in the 
course of the week, the numbers amounted 
to 17,603. The grand total for one week 
only in the fourteen houses selected, the 
names of which I have seen, and the locali- 
ties of which I have myself inspected, 
amount to no less a number than 209,438, 
divided in the following proportions— 
namely, 142,455 men, 108,593 women, 
and 18,391 children—the women and child- 
ren united, nearly equalling the men; 
and surpassing them in the grossness and 
depravity of their demeanour! Alas! Sir, 
is it England of which we are speaking—- 
the land of the lovely and the brave—the 
seat of the sciences and the arts—the school 
of morality and religion? or are those at- 
tributes of exceilence ascribed to us in 
mockery, in order to heighten our sense of 
sorrow and of shame? Yes! in a country 
second to none in wealth—in intelligence 
—in power—and I will add, too, in gene- 
ral purity of conduct and character—there 
yet remains this deadly plague-spot, which 
{ call upon the members of this House to 
assist, to the utmost of their abilities, in 
endeavouring to wipe away. If this almost 
inconceivable amount of degradation is pro- 
duced by fourteen houses only in this me- 
tropolis, what must be the mass of vice 
aid immorality engendered by the 14,000 
others, which rear their decorated fronts in 
every street and avenue, which ever way 
we turn,—though, like the whited sepul- 
chres of old, they are—without, all gorge- 
ousness and splendour—within, all rotten- 
ness and death ;—and if the waste, disease, 
and crime, produced by intoxication in 
London alone, be thus enormous, what 
must be the aggregate amount of each in 
all the other towns and districts of Eng- 
land! The sum is so fearful that I shrink 
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appalled from its bare contemplation. If 
we turn to Scotland, the prospect is quite 
as discouraging. From a letter, dated 
Edinburgh, April, 1834, written by an 
eminent physician of that city, Dr. Gre- 
ville, I extract only the following pass- 
age :— 

I have been this day in the City Chambers, 
and have ascertained from the official records, 
that in the Royalty (or city), there were issued 
for the years 1833-4, no less than 736 licences. 
The Royalty contains 55,232 souls, and 11,046 
families; this is, therefore, a licence to every 
fifteenth family. The whole population of 
Edinburgh and its suburbs, is about 166,000; 
but beyond the Royalty, the licences are mixed 
up with those of the county, and it is not so 
easy to obtain a distinct account of them. 
This, however, is well known, that three years 
ago there were only 1,700 licences in the 
whole of this district; so that the increase in 
that short space of time is enormous. 

If we ask whether Ireland is affected 
with this deadly plague as well as Scotland 
and England, the answer must unfortu- 
nately be in the affirmative. In Dublin, 
and in Cork, the increased consumption of 
ardent spirits, and the consequent increase 
of disease and crime is undeniable, and 
testimonies might be multiplied on this 
subject to any required extent. But to 
take the north of Lreland, rather than the 
south, for an example—as the north is uni- 
versally admitted to be in a higher state of 
order, and peace and comfort, than the 
south, I quote a single passage from a 
report drawn up by the rev. John Edgar, 
Divinity Professor in the Royal College of 
Belfast, dated in January of the present 
year, in which he says:— 

The demand for spirituous liquors is so uni- 
versal, that spirit shops in the town of Ulster 
average sixteen, eighteen, and even thirty, to 
one baker’s shop; and in some villages every 
shop is a spirit shop. In one town, contain- 
ing only 800 houses, there are no less than 
eighty-eight spirit shops. The fruit of all this 
exhibits itself everywhere in the destruction of 
property, and peace, and health, and life, and 
happiness; in the increase of crime, the in- 
jury of the best interests of individuals, of fa- 
milies, and of the community at large. 

Subsequently to the date of this report, 
I have received a letter from Mr. John 
Finch, of Liverpool, a gentleman well 
known for his intimate acquaintance with 
the lower orders of the people generally, 
from his having made their condition the 
subject of personal investigation and con- 
tinued care. He says:— 


T have just returned from a six weeks’ jour- 
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ney in Ireland, having visited all the principal 
sea-ports in that island, from the Giant’s Cause- 
way to Bantry and Wexford, and certainly the 
condition of the great mass of the people in 
that country is as miserable as it is possible ; 
they are filthy, ragged, famished, houseless, 
herding with pigs, and sleeping on dung-hills, 
without regular employment, and working for 
sixpence, and even fourpence and fivepence 
per day. No doubt this wretchedness is in 
part owing to absenteeism, want of leases, 
high rents, and in some trifling degree to tithes ; 
but I feel satisfied that drunkenness and 
whiskey-drinking are a greater curse than all 
these put together. Do you ask for proof? 
The finest mansions, parks, and farms in Ire- 
land, belong to distillers and brewers; the 
largest manufactories are distilleries and brew- 
eries, and at least one out of every four or five 
shops in Ireland, is a dram or beer-shop: in 
one street in Belfast, [ counted seven whiskey- 
shops together, on one side of the street. One 
of the Poor Law Commissioners told me at 
Waterford, that it had just been ascertained 
that 50,000/. worth of whiskey and other in- 
toxicating liquors were sold at Clonmel in the 
retail shops last year, with a population of 
about 15,000 ; and it was believed that, in Wa- 
terford, with a population of about 30,000, 
nearly 100,000/. worth was sold in the same 
time. It is true these are market-towns of 
great resort, and therefore it is not to be sup- 
posed that it was all drunk by residents. Can 
we wonder, then, that the Irish people are so 
poor? I believe nothing can be done for their 
relief, unless means be first adopted to check 
this dreadful evil. 


Among many of the baneful effects pro- 
duced by this extensive spread of intem- 
perance, the following are enumerated by 
Mr. Thomas Wallace, in his “ Essay on the 
Manufactures of Ireland, in 1798.” 


A striking example of the mischiefs which 
may be done by a manufacture tending to de- 
prave the morals of the people, has been ex- 
hibited for several years back in the distil- 
leries of thiskingdom. This manufacture, by 
producing ardent spirits in large quantities, 
and at a cheap rate, has emasculated the minds, 
and enervated the bodies of the poor of Ire- 
land. It has spread its poison throughout 
every quarter of the country; it has rendered 
poverty more miserable, and rendered vice of 
all kinds more prevalent, and more ferocious. 
Of manufactures it has been the bane. It has 
disinclined and disabled the workman to per- 
form his work with either accuracy or de- 
spatch; it has made him combine against his 
employer, to extort the means of dissipation, 
and it has made him more idle to spend them. 
In a word, it has filled our streets with beg- 
gary, riot, and vice—has raised the prices, and 
spoiled the quality of our goods, and has made 
the fertility of our island, instead of a blessing, 
a curse. 
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In the central parts of England, in the 
great manufacturing towns of Manchester, 
Leeds, Sheffield, and their surrounding 
districts, the evil is widely extending in 
every direction. In Manchester and the 
surrounding towns of Bolton, Stockport, 
Oldham, and others, the increase of spirit 
shops and spirit drinkers is greater, per- 
haps, than in any part of England. Take 
the following testimony as to the former, 
from the excellent work of Dr. Kay, an 
eminent physician of that town, “On the 
condition of the Working Classes :”— 


Some idea (he says) may be formed of the 
influence of these establishments, the gin- 
shops, on the health and morals of the people, 
from the following statement, for which I am 
indebted to Mr. Bradley, the boroughreeve of 
Manchester. Ile observed the number of per- 
sons entering a single gin-shop in five minutes, 
during eight successive Saturday evenings, and 
at various periods, from seven o’clock till ten. 
The average result was 112 men, and 163 wo- 
men, or 275 in forty minutes, which is equal 
to 412 per hour. 


Mr. Robert Jowitt, a most respectable 
merchant and manufacturer of Leeds, 
states, that, according to the official returns, 
there were no less than 297 hotels, inns, 
and taverns, licensed in that borough alone ; 
besides 289 beer-shops; making, in the 
whole, 586 houses furnishing intoxicating 
drinks, in which, calculating the receipts 
of the former as on the average of 17/., 
and of the latter on the average of 3/. per 
week only, there would be expended the 
sum of 307,632/. per annum ; and by far 
the largest proportion of this paid by the 
working people. In the Sheffield Iris, of 
the 17th of May, but a few weeks ago, is 
the following paragraph, which, though 
short, speaks volumes, as to the fearful in- 
crease of intemperance in the great district 
of which it is the centre. The paragraph 
is most appropriately headed, and is as fol 
lows :— 

Tue Intoxrcatinc Marcu To Deatu.—It 
is a painful, but at the same time a most me- 
lancholy fact, that Mr. Badger, the coroner of 
this district, has, within the short space of ten 
days, had occasion to hold inquests on thirteen 
persons who have come to their deaths by ac- 
cidents solely arising from indulging in the 
baneful vice of drunkenness. 


Sir, it would be easy to multiply evi- 
dence of this description to any extent 
required. But [ refrain from adducing 
any more. Here, in the immediate pre- 
cincts of the seat of Legislation, under the 
venerable shadow of Westminster Abbey, 
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as well as in other parts of this great me- 
tropolis, in Holborn, in Seven Dials, in 
Saffron-hill, on the north; in Southwark, 
and St. George’s Fields, in the south ; in 
Whitechapel, and Mile End, in the east ; 
in the Strand, in Piccadilly, and in Oxford- 
strect, in the west ; as well as Smithfield, 
Barbican, and Shoreditch, in the centre ; 
—every where, in every direction, in the 
heart, and around the suburbs of this 
mighty city, the demon of intoxication 
seems to sweep all before him with his 
fiery. flood, while, in the remotest villages 
and havslets of the country, as well as in 
the manufacturing towns, the evil has in- 
creased, is increasing, and cries with a 
loud voice from every quarter for redress. 
From the melancholy facts of the case, | 
pass, for a moment, to consider what appear 
to me to have been among the causes of 
this increased drunkenness among the 
humbler classes. The first of these [ take 
to be the early example of their superiors 
in the higher classes of society, among 
whom, in periuds not very remote, drink- 
ing to excess was so far from being regarded 
as a vice, that it was often boasted fe as a 
sort of prowess, worthy of distinction and 
honour—when no entertainment was con- 
sidered to be hospitably concluded, without 
the intoxication of the majority of those 
who partook of it—when ladies were 
obliged to quit the dinner table to prevent 
their being shocked by the excesses of the 
gentlemen who remained ; and when the 
liberality of the host was tested by the 
number of the guests he had made drunk 
at his cost. Happily, for the better edu- 
cated classes of society, this state of things, 
which many hon. Members whom I now 
address are old enough, no doubt, to re- 
member, has passed away from them. But 
drunken servants began at length to imi- 
tate drunken masters; and intoxication 
being regarded as a proof of gentility and 
spirit, and a sign of property or credit in 
the drinker, the vice soon spread lower and 
lower in the ranks of society ; just as any 
other bad habit, whether of dress or man- 
ners, after having been discarded by the 
upper ranks, with whom it first originated, 
descends progressively to their inferiors. 
Another cause has been, undoubtedly, 
the severe pressure of taxation, and the 
equally severe pressure of that excessive 
labour, by which alone a poor man could 
hope to tind subsistence. These two causes 
operating conjointly, rendered it almost 
impossible for labouring men to provide 
themselves with homes of comfort, and 
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therefore the blazing fire and easy chair of 
the tap-room at the public-house, possessed 
a more powerful attraction for them than 
an empty hearth, a damp floor, and a cold 
and comfortless lodging. They could not 
enter into this comfortable retreat without 
drinking gy ep the first glass begat 
only a thirst for the second ; smoking was 
added by the landlord, to increase still 
more the thirst which he profited by 
quenching ; and associates in all vicious 
habits commending cach other, for the pur- 
pose of quieting the reproaches of con- 
science, the moderate drinker looked in- 
dulgently on the drunkard, till he became 
tainted with the destructive habit himself. 
The large size of the towns, increasing in 
every direction, making the old rural sports 
of England more and more difficult of 
access, and the lengthened hours of labour 
affording less time for healthful recreation, 
and forcing men to those more quickly 
excited pleasurcs of intoxication, were, no 
doubt, each auxiliaries to the causes I have 
described in towns; while the departure 
from the old and wholesome custom of 
farmers entertaining their labouring men 
beneath their own roofs, produced the 
same result of driving them to pass their 
evenings at public-houses i in the country. 
Another cause may perhaps be found in the 
sanction given to the sale of spirits by a 
Government licence, which took away from 
the traffie, the disrepute which would, 
no doubt, otherwise have attached to it, if 
not so authorized. The Government de- 
riving a large revenue from this source, 
again looked favourably even on the ex- 
cesses which itself had in some measure 
ereated ; and the large sums which flowed 
annually into the Exchequer, by the in- 
creased consumption of ardent spirits, made 
them cneourage rather than repress the 
disposition in the people to swell the 
Treasury through this productive channel. 
The dutics were, therefore, continually 2ug- 
mented, until they reached their maximum. 
This augmentation led to smuggling: and 
as the tax which the smuggler evaded 
was regarded as a hindrance to the enjoy- 
ment of the people, public sympathy ran 
rather with the violators than with the ob- 
servers of the law. The smuggler became 
everywhere a welcome visiter. The rich 
and the middle classes, as well as the poor, 
delighted in cheating the Government bv 
purchasing a contrabend commodity. The 
very risk and seereey of the transaction 
gave additional zest to its fruits. Spirit 
drinking, accordingly, increased extensively ; 
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and while Jegal distilleries were encou- 
raged for the aid they gave to the Trea- 
sury, illicit distillation, and unlawful im- 
portation, was encou raged by high duties ; 
oak the sellers of each left no exertion 
untried to increase the taste for a beverage, 
the sale of which brought them such large 
profits, and which, in its seductive nature, 
was calculated, if it could be but once im- 
planted, to go on creating a vitiated appe- 
tite, whick would row by what it fed on, 
and know no bounds to its continued 
augmentation, till it destroyed its victim by 
his own To mect the inereased 
demand engendered by this mereased dissi- 
pation, new houses of entertainment sprung 
up in every « dire ction, in the shape of wine- 
vaults and gin-shops, in the large sea-ports 
and NE RE districts, and taverns, 
aud ale-houses, im the egricultural pro. 
The Government 
checking the evil, added only fresh fuel to 
the already too rapidly devouring flame ; 
and the reduction of the duty of ardent 
spirits on the one hand, and the inereased 
facilities given to the sale of beer on the 
other, spread a flood of desolation over the 
whole surface of the country, which, de- 
parting from the mighty heart of the me- 
tropolis, was circulated in all the arteries 
and veins to the utmost extremities of the 
frame; and has been thenee rolled back 
veain in a torrent of such wide-spreading 
devastation, that it has searcely left a single 
spot uninundated by its overwhelming 
waves. Let us seriously ask ourselves S when 
have been the cflects of - this. Alas! Sir, 
ihe answer is indced a melancholy one. 
Mcterioration of the pub bie] rcalth, to such 
a degree, that our hospitals and asylums 
are filled with the victims of intemperance. 
Inerease of pauperism in every parish, so 
that the poor rates bid fair to exeeed the 
rental of the land. Destruction of public 
morals, by the brutalization of the old, and 
the ore riae of the young—the extine- 
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tion of all honest pride of independ nee - 
the men, and the annihilation of all sens 

of decency in the women—the neglect of 
wives by their husbands, of children by 
their parents—and the breaking in stunder 
all those soft and endearing tics which 
heretofore were recognised as sacred among 
the humblest classes in society. ‘These are 
but the outlines of this great chart of 
misery and degradation which drunkenness 
has traced out for our survey: the details 

are too full of horror to be 
painted by any 


they 


sie kenine 
pen, or uttered by any 
he credited, 


tongue must be seen to 
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and witnessed before they can be felt in all 
their foree. Asamatter of public economy 
—the lowest and the narrowest light in 
which it can be viewed—let a calculation 
be made of the national cost of all this evil, 
and it will be seen, that if the revenuc 
derived from it were ten times its present 
amount, it would be far outbalanced by the 
tremendous loss which it inflicts on the 
nation. It is estimated, on carefully col- 
lected data, that not less than fifty millions 
sterling is expended in a single year, in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, in spirits, 
wine, beer, and other intoxicating and fer- 
mented drinks ; not a single drop of which 
is necessary, cither for the health or 
streneth of man, but every glass of which 
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‘is, in its degree, absolutely prejudicial to 


the consumer. Here, then, are fifty mil- 
lions of capital wasted—a sum equal to the 
revenue of the whole kingdom, as much 
thrown away as if it were sunk in the 
depths of the Atlantic. Nay, worse than 
that ; for then it would be merely lost, and 
no more ; but, from its being expended in 
intoxie: iting drinks, it gives rise to a long 
train of expenses besides. Of these, the 
hospitals and lunatic asylums may be put 
down at two millions ; the county jails and 
town prisons, river hulks, and convict trans- 
ports, with all the machinery of police and 
criminal jurisdiction, whether military or 
civil (for both are used) may be reckoned at 
five millions more; and the absolute de- 
struction of property, 


vessels, and the spoiling, and rendering 
uscless, goods of various kinds, destroyed 


by neglect—may be estimated at at least 
three millions mere. Let us add to this, 
tle immense loss of time and productive 
labour, which will equal the sixty millions 
already enumerated. In a calculation that 
was made of the loss of wages—and conse- 
quently of productive labour worth those 
Wages in amount; sustained by the mem- 
of the Trades’ Unions, when they 
devoted a single day ouly to a procession 
through London, it was estimated, that the 
loss in wages by the whole number of those 
who dithey formed part of that procession, 
or lost their day by the suspension of busi- 
ness, in all the parts through which they 
passed, and the absence from their homes 
of those who accompanied it, was, at the 
least, 50,0002. Now, from the great 
prevalence of the habit of congregating to 
drink in parties on the Sunday, the Mon- 
dav, and sometimes even on the ‘Tuesday 
may be safely calculated, 
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that there is one such day as this lost in 
every town in the kingdom every week in 
the year. Supposing London alone, then, 
with its 1,500,000 inhabitants, to lose 
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50,000/. by the very partial suspension of 


its trade and productive labour in one week, 
fifty-two such weekly losses would exceed 
two millions and a-half per annum ; and 


reckoning London as one-twentieth part of 


the whole kingdom, this would be forty- 
five millions for the whole. It may be, 
therefore, asserted, without fear of contra- 
diction, that the aggregate expenses cn- 


tailed, and losses sustained, by the per- 
nicious habits of drinking, excecd LOO 
millions annually ; that, in a mere pecuniar 

and economical sense, it is the gre: test 


blight that ever cursed our country ; and, 
like the canker worm, it is eating out its 
very vitals. There is another considera. 


tion connected with the economical part of 


the question, which ought not to be over- 
looked. Among the various public ques- 


tions, which dee ply engage the minds of 
all classes, there is not one, perhaps, of 


more general interest than that of the im- 
portance of increasing the quantity, and 
lessening the price of food to the labouring 
classes. Let us see for a moment, how 
this increased use of ardent spirits and 
intoxicating drink operates in that par- 
ticular. The quantity of British made 
spirits (quite exclusive of foreign importa- 
tions) has greatly exceeded twenty mullions 


of gallons on the average of several years 
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past, and now exceeds twenty-seven mil. | 
lions, having increased more than one- | 


time. 
spirits I 


third within a very short 
This increased consumption of 


space ot 


remember to have heard cited on one ocea- | 


sion by the right hon. the Secretary of the 
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Treasury (Mr. Spring Rice), as a proof of | 


the increased prosperity of Ircland, so ex- 
clusively is the Tre: asury idea of prosperity 


confined to the proot of monev coming into | j 


the Exchequer, though that 5%! be caused 
by the very impoverishment and 
the people. But let 
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creases the supply of human food. 
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us see how ¢! 


gatlons of spirits ; so that taking the legally 
distilled spirits made at home at twenty- 
seven millions of gallons, and the illegally - 
distilled spirits at half that quantity,—and 
in Scotland and Treland it is much more.— 
these forty millions of distilled spirits would 
consume twenty millions of bushels of 
grain ina year. Here, then, is net merciy 


a waste and destruction of that very food 
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of which the labouring classes of England 
have not enough, and which they are de. 
manding to be admitted from foreign coun 
trics, duty free; but it is a conversion of 
one of the lew gifts of Providence—a 
whole some 
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and nutritious article of suste- 
nance—into a fiery flood of disease, of crime, 
and of physical and mental destruction 
We hang by the hands of the common 
executioner the ignorant rick-burner, who 
destroys the hay or straw laid up for the 
winter food of cattle 3 while we encourage 
and enrich the distiller and the vender of 
that far more destructive fire, which con- 
twenty millions ef bushels of the 
bi ‘st food of man, which spreads its exter- 
lava over the whole surface of 
kills the body—which de- 
soul—and leaves no one redeem- 
palliating trace behind it. 
use of these drinks is not, in the 
degree, 
» May 
nulaine of 

by the testin 
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parts, during the winter, even than our 
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than water milk, and sherbe 
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fit, have had the courage and the firmness to 
secure its perpetuation, amidst the scoffs 
and sarcasms of the world. On this sub- 
ject, however, let me cite the following 
testimony, signed by no less a number than 
589 medical men of the first eminence, in 
the principal towns of this kingdom : — 


We, the undersigned, do hereby declare 
that, in our opinion, ardent spirits cannot be 
regarded as a necessary, suitable, or nourishing 
article of diet; that they have not the property 
of preventing the accession of any complaints, 
but may be considered as the principal source 
of numerous and formidable diseases, and the 
principal cause of the poverty, crime, and 
misery which abound in this country; and 
that the entire disuse of them, except under 
medical direction, would materially tend to 
improve the health, amend the morals, and 
augment the comfort of the community. 


Let me add to this, the individual opinions 
of the following eminent members of the 
medical profession, in London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin. 


Sir Astley Cooper, Bart., Principal Surgeon 
to the King, says,—“ No person has a greater 
hostility to dram drinking than myself, inso- 
much that I never suffer any ardent spirits in 
my house, thinking them evil spirits; and if 
the poor could witness the white livers, the 
dropsies, the shattered nervous systems which 
[ have seen, as the consequences of drinking, 
they would be aware that spirits and poisons 
were synonymous terms.” 

William Harty, Physician to the Prison of 
Dublin, says,—“ Being thoroughly convinced, 
by long and extensive observation amongst 
the poor and middling classes, that there does 
not exist a more productive cause of disease, 
and consequent poverty and wretchedness, 
than the habitual use of ardent spirits, I can- 
not, therefore, hesitate to recommend the 
entire disuse of such a poison, rather than 
incur the risks necessarily connected with its 
most moderate use.” 

Robert Christison, Professor of Materia 
Medica in the University of Edinburgh, says, 
— “The useful purposes to be served by 
spirituous liquors are so trifling, contrasted 
with the immense magnitude and variety of 
the evils resulting from their habitual abuse by 
’ the working classes of this country, that their 
entire abandonment as an article of diet is 
earnestly to be desired. According to my 
experience in the infirmary of this city, the 
effects of the abuse of ardent spirits in im- 
pairing health, and adding to the general 
mortality, are much increased in Edinburgh 
since the late changes in the Excise Laws, and 
the subsequent cheapness of whiskey.” 

Edward Turner, Professor of Chemistry in 
the London University, says,—‘ It is my firm 
conviction, that ardent spirits are not a nourish- 
ing article of diet; that in this climate they 
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may be entirely disused, except as a medicine, 
with advantage to health and strength; and 
that their habitual use tends to undermine the 
constitution, enfeeble the mind, and degrade 
the character. They are one of the principal 
causes of disease, poverty, and vice.” 


I cannot forbear adding to this, the 
fact of two experiments having been 
recently tried, one among the anchor- 
smiths in one of the King’s dockyards, and 
another among the furnace men, orsmelters 
of tin ore, in Cornwall. As, in each of 
these occupations, the heat of the fires is 
excessive, and the labour great, it had been 
always hitherto considered necessary to 
grant an unlimited supply of beer to the 
persons engaged in it, But a party of each 
were prevailed upon, for a sum of money 
divided among them, to try the experiment 
of working a gang of water-drinkers against 
one of beer-drinkers, each equal in num- 
ber and average strength; and the result 
of both the experiments went to prove 
that the water-drinkers could sustain the 
greatest degree of heat and labour with the 
least exhaustion or inconvenience. This 
is the case in England. I will add only a 
short paragraph from the valuable testimony 
of a well-known authority, Henry Mar- 
shall, Esq., Deputy Inspector-General of 
Army Hospitals. In a valuable paper on 
the impolicy of issuing ardent spirits to the 
Kuropean Troops in India, he says :— 


The first error, with respect to the use of 
ardent spirits which I mean to oppose, is, that 
they contribute to enable men to undergo great 
fatigue. This is, I believe, a very common 
error. Spirits never add permanent strength 
to any person. In all climates, the temperate 
livers are the fittest to endure fatigue. Dr. 
Jackson travelled 118 miles in Jamaica in four 
days, and carried baggage equal in weight to 
the common knapsack ofa soldier. He says; 
“In the journey which I have just now men- 
tioned, [ probably owe my escape from sick- 
ness to temperance and spare diet. I break- 
fasted on tea about ten in the morning, and 
made a meal of bread and sallad after I had 
taken up my lodging for the night. If 1 had 
oceasion to drink through the day, water or 
lemonade was my beverage.” He coneludes 
his observations on this topic, by stating,—* I 
have introduced my own experience on the 
present occasion, because it enables me to 
speak from conviction, that an English soldier 
may be rendered capable of going through the 
severest military service in the West Indies, 
and that temperance will be one of the best 
means of enabling him to perform his duty 
with safety and effect.” Personal experience 
has taught me, that the use of ardent spirits is 
not necessary to enable a Muropean to undergo 
the fatigue of marching in a climate whose 
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mean temperature is between 73° and 80°, as f 
have often marched on foot, and been em- 
ployed in the operations of the field, with 
troops, in such a climate, without any other 
beverage than water and coffee. So far from 
being calculated to assist the human body in 
enduring fatigue, | have always found that the 
strongest liquors were the most enervating, 
and this in whatever quantity they were con- 
sumed ; for the daily use of spirits is an evil 
habit, which retains its pernicious character 
through all its gradations; indulged in at 
all, it can produce nothing better than a more 
diluted or mitigated degree of mischief.” 


Let the following short testimonics of 
three eminent physicians,—Dr. Rush, in 
America; Dr. Trotter, Physician to the 
Fleet, and one of the most experienced 
medical men ever possessed by the navy of 
England ; and Dr. Paris, a gentleman of 
extensive practice in London, be added ; 
and the evidence on this branch of the 
subject will be complete. 

Dr. Rush says,—“ Since the introduction of 
spirituous liquors into such general use, phy- 
sicians have remarked, that a number of dis- 
eases have appeared amongst us, and have 
described many new symptoms as common to 
all diseases.” Dr. Trotter says,—‘ Amidst all 
the evils of human life, no cause of disease has 
so wide a range, or so large a share, as the use 
of spirits.”— Spirituous liquors (he adds) 
destroy more lives than the sword ; war has its 
intervals of destruction, but spirits operate at 
all times and seasons upon human life.” And 
Dr, Paris says,—that “The art of extracting 
alcoholic liquors by distillation must be re- 
garded as the greatest crime inflicted on 
human nature.” 

Notwithstanding this, with an infatua- 
tion most blind and besotted, and too 
much, I regret to say, fostered and en- 
couraged by those of their superiors who 
talk of the “comfort and refreshment” 
which these deadly poisons afford to the 
labouring classes, we see the town and 
country population, with sickly counten- 
ances—sunken eyes—pallid cheeks—livid 
lips—enfeebled knees—palsied heads and 
tremulous hands—absolutely diminishing 
in stature, and becoming uglier in feature 
—begettinga progeny which, besides partak- 
ing of the diseased constitution of their 
parents, are initiated into the use of the 
insidious poison in their very infancy by 
the parents themselves, and are growing 
up more feeble in bodily strength, more 
weak in mental power, and more vicious 
and degraded in moral conduct, than even 
their parents themselves, to whom they 
are inferior in physical stamina, but whom 
they exceed in self-abandonment and dissi- 
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pation. There are some, however, who, 
though they admit the injurious cflects 
produced by the general habit of intem- 
perance, deny that the habit itself has in- 
creased ; and for their conviction, I venture 
to adduce the following remarkable facts, 
taken from a very valuable little work, 
published only four years ago, entitled, 
“ An Inquiry into the Influence of the Ex 
cessive use of Spirituous Liquors in pro. 
ducing Crime, Disease, and Poverty in 
Ireland ;” compiled irom the most authen- 
tic and official documents, and exhibiting 
most remarkabie results. On the subject 
of the increased prevalence of intemper- 
ance at present, as compared with former 
periods, the writer says : 


But there is in the collection of London 
Bills of Mortality, an item which enables us to 


judge, with some degree of correctness, of 


the alteration which had taken place im the 
habits of the population of the metropolis. 
The item to which we allude is that of ‘ deaths 
by excessive drinking.’ Examining the Lon- 
don Biils of Mortality we find, that, with one 
exception, there is no record of death by 
excessive drinking until the year 1686; nor 
did the average exceed one annually for thirty 
years after that date. But we find that when, 
by legislative encouragement to distillation 
for home use, spirits became the general 
beverage, deaths by excessive drinking so 
rapidly increased, that their average, for the 
thirty years between 1721 and 1750, exceeded 
thirty-three annually ; that is, that there were 
nearly as many deaths from intoxication in 
one year when spirits were used, as there 
were in the entire thirty years, between 1686 
and 1715, when ale was the chief drink 
of the citizens. 

The Dublin bills of Mortality show, that the 
effect in that City was the same. In twenty 
years, between 1726 and 1745, there were 
but ¢hree deaths by excessive drinking re- 
corded ; ale being, during that time, the prin- 
cipal drink of the labouring classes ; but when 
the encouragement to distillation for home 
use rendered spirits the more general drink,— 
that is, between the years 1746 and 1757,— 
there died from intoxication (on an average) 
in each year, more than double the number 
that had died in the entire of the preceding 
twenty years. 

Nor is the effect of prohibitions to distilla- 
tion, in producing sobriety, less remarkable. 
In the three years prior to the restriction ou 
distillation in England, in 1751, the annual 
average of deaths by excessive drinking, in 
London, was éwenty-one; in the three years 
after that partial restriction, the deaths aver- 
aged only éwelve; but, in the three years 
between 1757 and 1760, when distillation was 
totally prohibited, the annual average of 
deaths was but three, 
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Let this be compared with the fact of 


thirteen deaths m ten days, from excessive 
drinking, as reported by the coroner, in the 
district of Sheffield alone, and the contrast 
is frightful. To show that in England, 
up to the latest date, the same effects are 
produced by the same causes, let me add 
the following short but convincing testi- 
mony from the most authentic 
Mr. Poynder the 

states, that he has 

hearing criminals refe 


source -—— 
Sub-sheriff of London, 
been so long in the habit of 
or ali ec misery to the 
habit of dram-drinking, that he has latterly 
ecased to ask them the canses of then 
nearly all the convicts for murder with whom 
he had conversed, had acknowledged that 
they were under the influence of spirits at the 
time they committed the acts for which they 
were about to suffer. Many had assured him, 
that they found it necessary, before they could 
commit crimes of particular atrocity, to have 
recourse to dram-drinking as a stimulus to 
fortify their minds to encounter any risk, and 
to proceed to all lengths; and he mentions the 
cases of several atrocious offenders, 
depravity was by themselves attributed 


was, on investigation, found, to ha 
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to, and 


in, such habits of intoxication. 
Sir, Task the House, as a body of in- 
telligent Finglish Genticmen, 
and fathers, 
the public weal, ought such o state of things 
as this to continue? — I ask, 
picture J have drawn literally ant 
painfully true? And T equally ask, whether 
the time is not fully come, to demand, that 
we should apply a remedy? It will he 
said, perhaps, by some, though | think 
rags will be few, that the evil is beyond 
: province of legislation, and can only be 
eet ‘by prospective measures of education, 
moral traini ng, religious instruction, and 
other aids of Iam 
far from undervaluing these powerful and 
benign agencies in human improvement. 
But the evil requires present checks, as 
well as remedies more H 


as husbands 


is not 






this description. Sir. 


remote. If the 
public health is injured—nay, if it is even 
threatened with only a probable injury, 
do we not establish quarantines, and inter- 
diet commercial infércourse, at immense 
sacrifices of property, because we will not 
endanger the life of even one of the King’s 
subjects, by permitting the crew to la ind, 
or the cargo to touch the shore, till every 
ground of apprehension has been removed ? 
If the cholera should appear in any of our 
towns, notwithstanding every precaution 


suggested by individual prudence and self 


preservation, do we not compel certain re- 
gulations of cleanliness and police? Do 


is legislators and ate widlans of 
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‘every other crime that. exists. 
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we not arm medical boards with power to 
impose quarantine, and to guard the public 
health, at whatever sacrifice of other ob- 
jects, if the removal of these be necessary 
to attain their end? What, then, is this 
but legislative interference with the free- 
dom of intercourse and the freedom 
of trade? It is as much our duty to 
‘maintain the public peace as to save the 
(public health, and, therefore, we have a 
/yeomanry, a militia, a body of watchmen 
and police. We recognize the propriety 
of preserving the public morals, by the im- 
j stitution of our courts of law, by the sup- 
| pression of gambling-houses and _ brothels, 
| the prevention of prize-fights, and the ap- 
| prehension and punishment of pick-pockets 
| and thieves ; and, in doing all this, we but 
; 
| 
| 
| 





ido our duty. If, then, “drunkenness, be 
equally injurious to the public health, 
| destructive of the public peace, and dan- 
gerous to the public morals of the commu- 
nity—-and who will venture to deny that 
all these effects are produced by it ?—why 
should it not be equally subjected to legis- 


, lative interference, and checked by legisla- 
itive eontro! ?) Drunkenness is in itself’ a 
crime, as much so as adultery, or lying, or 
theft. As such it is denounced by religion, 
in terms which no man can misunderstand ; 
id the drunkard is especiaily declared to 





But, in addition to its being a crime 
iu itself, it is either the parent and source, 
or the most powerful auxiliary, of almost 


God. 


this assertion, Jet me adduce the following 

timony from the last report of that 
institution, “The British and 
‘Temperance Society,” of which 
the Bishop of London is the president, and 

vhich many emiment men of all pro- 
fessions are now become members. That 


Forcien 





| report says: 


The quantity of spirits which pay duty for 
home consumption in this kingdom has more 
than doubled within a few past years. Ac- 
cording to Parliamentary returns, made in 
1833, it amounted to 25,982,494 gallons at 
proof, which, with the addition of one-sixth 
for the reduction of strength by retailers, 
amounted to 13,429,331/. 5s. 10d.; and this 
sum does not include any part of the many 
millions of gallons known to be illicitly dis- 
tilled, orimported without paying duty. 

Four-fifths of all the crimes in our country 
have been estimated to be committed under 
the excitement of liquor. During the year 1833, 
no less than 29,880 persons were taken into 
custody by the metropolitan police for drun- 
kenness alone; not including any of the 
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numerous cases in which assaults oe more opinion baving been strongly awakened to 


serious offences have been commitied under 
the influence of drinking ; and it should be 


observed, that this statement relates only to | 


the suburbs of London, without any caleula- 
tion for the thousands of cases which 
occurred in the city itself, 

Our parochial expenses, which have been 
nearly doubled since 1815, are principally 
occasioned by excessive drinking. Of 143 
inmates of a London parish workhouse, 105 
have been reduced to that state by intem- 
perance : and the small remainde: comprises al] 


| 
| 
| 





the blind, epileptic, and idiotic, as well as all | 


the aged poor, some of whom would also drink 
to intoxication if opportunity offered. 

More than one-half of the madness in our 
country appears to be occasioned by drinking. 
Of 495 patients admitted in four years into 
a lunatic asylum at Liverpool, 257 were known 
to have lost their reason by this vice. 

The poor’s rate and county rate, for Eng- 
land and Wales only, amount to 8,000,000/. 
The proportion of this expenditure occasioned 
by drinking may be most safely estimated at 
two-thirds, say 5,333,3331.; which, added to 
the cost of spirits, alone 13,429,331/. gives 


the sum expended by this nation, in the last | 


five years on these two objects only, at 
93,813,3211.; amounting, in only twenty 
years, to three hundred and seventy-five 
million pounds sterling ; without including 
any computation for the enormous sums con- 
sumed in the abuse of wine and beer, the 
expenses of prosecutions, the injury done to 
our foreign trade, the loss of shipping, and 
the notorious destruction of property in 
various other ways. 


Are these evils of sufficient magnitude 
to demand legislative interference, or are 
they not? IT hear every one instinctively 
answer yes! and after the recent admis- 
sion in this House, that the smaller evils 
of the beer-shop required a legislative 
remedy, it is impossible that the same 
assembly can refuse its assent to the pro- 
position, that the greater evil of the gin- 
palace requires equal correction and cure. 
It is not, Sir, I am well aware, a very 
popular topic to quote America as an ex- 
ample in this House; but as the conduct 
of her legislators in this respeet arises in no 
degree from their republican principles, it 
may be cited without alarming any politi- 
‘al opponent, and will be upproved, I 
think, on all sides,—by the moralist and 
Christian at least. My chief reason for 
doing so is, however, to show that a Go- 
vernment can do much, even to improve 
the public morals, by its judicious inter- 
ference ; and that, too, without the slightest 
Violation of rational liberty, or without 
risking popular dissatisfaction. Public 





} 
} 
| 





the evils of America, 
private socicties were first formed for pre- 
venting, as far as their influence could 
eilect it, the further spread of this evil ; 
and when they had aequired a strength in 
thecountry, by the numberand respectability 
of their members, the Legislature voluntarily 


second their eflorts by 


temperance in 





came forward to 
their powerful aid. “The first step taken by 
the American goverment was, to issue the 
foliowine orders, which are dated from the 
War ck partir tof the Army, on the 2nd 
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ilereafter no ardent spirits will be issued 
to the troops of the United States; but sugar, 
coffee, and rice shall be substituted instead. 
No ardent spirits will be allowed to be in- 
troduced into any port, camp, or garrison of 
the United States, nor sold by any sutler to 
the troops, nor will any permit be granted 
for the purchase of ardent spirits. 

About the same period, the Seerctary of 
the Navy was instrueted to seleet one of 
the ships of war, for the purpose of tryiug 
the experiment of abolishing the use of 
spirits by the scamen; which succeeded 
so well, and was so seon adopted by the 
presciil 


mercantile marine, that, at the 
there are no less than 700 Ameri- 


moment, 





can vessels sailing, without a sing 


of ardent spirits on beard, and this too, to all 
parts of the world, amid the icy seas of the 
arctic and antaretic cireles, and in’ the 
burning regions of the torrid zone. One 
of the most striking proofs that could be 
adduced perhaps, of 


all 
: eallor 
¢ galiou 


the acknowledged 
value of this abandonment of the use of 


spirituous drinks at sea, is to be found im the 


fact, that these American vessels find 
freights, from a public confidence in their 
greater safety, when English ones cannot 





obtain them at all: and, but recently, when 





the eminent house of } ing, Brothers and 
Company, wrote to then 
agent in Amsterdam, to know how it was, 
that freights were not obtainable for their 
vessels, the reply returned by the agent 
was, that there were American ships in 
port, in which the captain, officers, and 
crew, alike abstained from the use of 
ardent spirits ; and that, til these were all 
supplied with freighis, no English ship 
would be engaged. Still more recently, 
and as a consequence, no doubt, of this 
communication, the same distinguished 
merchants, have lately launched a noble 
vessel in the River Thames, 
the newly opened trade to China, which is 
to take no ardent spirits for {he use of any 


th 


of London, 


destined for 
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one on board, except a small quantity in 
the medicine chest, as arsenic, or laudanum, 
or any other poisonous drug, to be ad- 
ministered only by the skilful hand of the 
surgeon ; and the public opinion in favour 
of the wisdom and safety of such a step, is 
abundantly expressed by the simple fact, 
that the insurance upon her voyage has 
been effected at five per cent premium, in- 
stead of six paid by vessels taking spirits: 
and, considering the risks incurred by the 
possible drunkenness of any of the officers, 
or men, at sea, and the risk of fires from 
the same cause, the difference in the pre- 
mium is fully justified by the diminished 
danger of the case. Let no one imagine, 
that discontent among the seamen would 
be the probable result of such an arrange- 
ment. The most experienced of our naval 
commanders know well, that drinking is 
the chief cause of all the disobedience and 
discontent ever manifested at The 
excellent Captain Brenton, of his Majesty’s 
Navy, who takes so deep an interest in the 
improvement of the service, has again and 
again declared, that if ardent spirits were 
withheld, flogging would never be neces- 
sary; and the gallant Captain Ross has 
proved, by the good health and perfect 
discipline of his intrepid little band, who 
were buried amidst the polar snows for 
many months, without a single drop of 
ardent spirits, that it is neither necessary 
to health or contentment: but comparing 
their own condition with that of other 
crews, in far Jess perilous situations, they 
have good grounds for concluding, that 
ardent spirits are detrimental to both. Nor 
is it in the navy only, that the absence of 
ardent spirits leads to improved discipline, 
and its use produces 
the testimony of Mr. Marshall, the Army 
Physician, whose authority I quoted before, 
will show. He says: 

Military discipline, in all its branches, be- 


3Cae 


comes deeply affected by habits of intemper- | 


ance. ‘To the generally prevailing vice of 


drinking are to be attributed almost every | 


by 
The catalogue of | 


misdemeanour and crime committed 
British soldiers in India. 
these, unhappily, is not a scanty one; for, by 
rapid steps, first from petty, and then more 
serious, neglects and inattentions, slovenliness 
at, and absence from, parades, follow disobe- 


dience of orders, riots and quarrels in barracks, | 
absence from guards and other duties, affrays 
with the natives, theft, and selling of their 
own and their comrades’ necessaries, robberies, 
abusive language, and, violence to non-com- 
missioned officers, insolence to officers, and, 
last of all, desertion, mutiny, and murder may 
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be traced to this source. ‘This frightful  pic- 
ture is not exaggerated. I have seen thirty- 
two punished men in a regimental hospital at 
one time. Perhaps not a single individual of 
that number suffered for a crime which was 
not a direct or indirect consequence of the 
immoderate use of spirits. I recollect at- 
tending at the punishment of seven men of 
the same regiment, who received among them 
4200 lashes. They had been all tried for 
crimes arising from habits of intemperance. 
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The Duke of Wellington, in the regi- 
mental orders issued to the Grenadier 
Guards in October of the last year (1833) 
dwells at large on the fact of increased 
crime in the Army resulting from increased 
drunkenness; and attributes all the 
breaches of discipline and other offences 
principally to this cause: a fact also which 
has been tacitly admitted by the Secretary 
at War, who recently expressed his appre- 
hension at the abolishment of military 
flogging, because insubordination and 
crime had latterly increased in the British 
Army. The cause of that increase was 
clearly scen by the Duke of Wellington, as 
arising from increased drunkenness ; and 
the increased drunkenness arose from those 
increased facilities created by the gin- 
shops, staring the passenger in the face at 
every step of his way through almost every 
part of the great thoroughfares of this 
metropolis. The example followed by the 
American Government, of withholding all 
supplies of spirit rations to the troops, 
would have at once effected the cure. 
Passing from the American army, navy, 
and mercantile marine, we find that the 
Legislature has not been indifferent to the 
subject, in the interior towns. In_ the 





insubordination ; as | 


state of Vermont, an animated debate 
' occurred on the question, whether the cor- 
porations of the towns in that state should 
have the power to grant any licenses at all 
‘for the sale of ardent spirits: and the 
‘result of the discussion was, a withholding 


‘of that right, on the ground that ardent 
spirits were a deadly poison ; a sentiment 
already quoted from Sir Astley Cooper, 
who, for that reason, would never permit 
‘any to be kept in his house; and that, 
' therefore, the State ought not to sanction, 
by their license, any traffic in it at all, 
| except as other poisons, under the care of 
a discreet and prudent dealer in medicines. 
The state of Ohio soon after imitated this 
‘example. In the state of New York the 
towns have been empowered, by an annual 
meeting of their inhabitants, to determine 
- a majority of householders’ votes, 
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whether any, and how many, retailers of 
spirituous liquors, shall be licensed in their 
respective communities. In the whole 
county of Plymouth, in the state of Mas- 
sachusets, where there are 40,000 inhabit- 
ants, not a single person is now licensed 
to sell spirits. In the month of February, 
1833, a society was formed, composed 
entirely of members of the National 
Congress, and officers of the public service, 
civil, naval, and military, for the progress- 
ive abolition of the usc and sale of ardent 
spirits ; so as to give to this object all the 
weight of the highest Government in- 
fluence. Their first meeting was held in 
the Senate Chamber—the honourable 
William Watkins, one of the members of 
the Senate, being called to the chair and 
the honourable Walter Lowrie, the Secre- 
tary to the Senate, acting as secretary to 
the society thus formed. ‘The House of 
Representatives entered as cordially into 
this association as the House of Assembly, 
and the local legislatures of the several 
states have almost wholly followed their 
example. The result of all this united 
power of public opinion, and government 
authority and example, cordially operating 
together, has been this; that in America, 
within the last few years only, more than 
2000 persons have voluntarily abandoned 
the distillation of ardent spirits, and in- 
vested their capital in more wholesome and 
useful pursuits; and upwards of 6,000 
persons have abandoned the sale of ardent 
spirits, and converted their houses and 
their stock in trade to better purposes. 

Sir, these are facts which speak so loudly, 
that they need no commentator te expound 
their meaning. They show what the force 
of public opinion has effected in America, 
in enlisting the Legislature to engage in 
the work of moral and social Reform ; and 
they prove how extensively that Reform 
may be safely and usefully carried, when a 
people and their rulers cordially co-operate 
together for the accomplishment of one 
common end. I ask myself, then, has public 
opinion yet expressed itself in England, 
with sufficient power and sufficient intelli- 
gence to deserve legislative aid? Let the 
answer be scen in the following extract 
from an official Report. 
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The first European Temperance Society was 
established in 1829, by the exerticns of Mr. 
G. W. Carr, at New Ross, in the South of 
Ireland, and others were early formed in the 
north of that island, and in Scotland. Their 
principles have been spread with much zeal 
and perseverance, and with most cheering suc- 
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cess, among the manufacturing population of 
the north of England; Lancashire and York- 
shire alone, where the earliest efforts were 
made containing above 30,000 members. 
Above four hundred Temperance Societies and 
Associations have been formed in England, 
including the interesting islands of Guernsey, 
Jersey, and Man; the whole comprising, ac- 
cording to the latest returns, more than 80,000 
Members. Scotland, under the direction of 
the vigorous Committee of the Scottish So- 
ciety, numbers about 400 societies, and 
54,000 members. In Ireland, notwithstanding 
numerous disadvantages and difficulties, about 
20,000 persons have joined the standard of 
Temperance Societies. 
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At the head of the great Metropolitan 
Society stands the name of the Bishop of 
London ; followed by nine other Prelates 
of the Established Church, and eight mem- 
bers of the House of Peers. Among the 
Vice-Presidents of the Society are six 
Members of the House of Commons, ten 
Admirals, four Generals, three Physicians, 
and many more of the clerical, legal, and 
other liberal professions. At their last 
anniversary, held only a few days ago, the 
Bishop of Winchester in the chair, not less 
than 4,000 persons were present, who mani- 
fested the most intense interest in the pro- 
ceedings. Already have a great number of 
petitions been laid upon the Table of the 
House during the present Session only, 
signed by persons of the highest respecta- 
bility, praying the House to institute at 
least an inquiry into the subject: so that 
by collecting and arranging the evidence 
on this notoriously prevalent evil, a Com- 
mittee might be enabled to suggest for 
mature consideration, and, if approved, for 
ultimate adoption, such legislative measures 
as might to them scem best calculated to 
arrest its future progress, and, if possible, 
lessen its present amount. Sir, it is for 
such a Committee that I now ask ; in order 
that the Legislature, by giving its sanction 
to the inquiry which is proposed as its first 
step, may strengthen that public opinion 
which, though already loudly expressed on 
this subject, will be more than doubled in 
its force by the approbation of the senato- 
rial voice. In that Committee the various 
suggestions that may arise can be calmly 
and patieutly discussed. The House ac- 
ceded to the Motion of the noble Marquess, 
the member for Buckinghamshire, (Lord 
Chandos) during the last Session, for an 
inquiry into the operations of the Beer Bill, 
with a view to ascertain whether any and 
what measures could be devised for the 
better regulation of the Beer-houses in the 
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rural districts; and, upon the evidence so 
obtained, the hon. member for Kent (Sir 
Edward Knatchbull) has framed, and 
passed through a second reading, supported 
by an immense majority, the Bill for fur- 
ther restricting their privileges, and lessen- 
ing the amount of the evils they have pro- 
duced. Will the House then say, that 
though the sale and consumption of beer 
among the thinly-scattered population of 
the agricultural districts is a fit and proper 
subject for legislative inquiry and legisla- 
tive restraint, that the sale and consumption 
of ardent spirits in the thickly-peopled 
towns is too harmless to be disturbed ? 
This would indeed be “straining at the 
gnat and swallowing the camel.” Lut of 
such an absurdity as this I will not believe 
the House to be capable. The objection 
that is urged against any legislative inter- 
ference in such a matter as this [ have al- 
ready partly anticipated and answered, 
when I| have shewn, that we interfere, and 


properly so, to prevent, by legislative mea- | 


sures, the spread of disease, and poverty, 
and crime; and if we believe drunkenness 
to be injurious to society as a powerful in- 
strument in producing all these, we are 
perfectly justified in interfering to stay the 
progress of its devastating influence. The 
author of the inquiry, whom I quoted be- 
fore, has a passage, however, so appropriate 
to this subject, that I quote it as strength- 
ening greatly the argument in my favour. 
He says, : 


We are aware, that there are many who 
may object to this species of monopoly asa 
restriction on the freedom of trade; some who 
consider that the occupation of a publican 
should be as unfettered as that of a shoemaker, 
ora tailor, and that the man who has a desire 
for drink, and the money to pay for it, should 
have every opportunity of getting drunk, if he 
has the misfortune to wish it. But let it be 
recollected, that the very first law of society is, 
that individuals shall not be permitted to do 
that, which, although considered beneficial to 
themselves, may be injurious to the community 
at large. The Statute-book is full of restric- 
tions founded on this principle. No man can 
continue to work a factory if it be injurious to 
the health of those around him. A butcher 
is not permitted to expose for sale unsound 
meat. A baker is not permitted to sell un- 
wholesome bread, because it is held criminal 
to place within the reach of any man that, the 
use of which is injurious to him. No man is 
permitted to keep a public gaming-house, be- 
cause it is considered criminal even to tempt 
a man to risk his property, or to provide him 
with the means of squandering the substance 
of his family. Nor is any one permitted to 
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indelicate exbibitions, or to use’ other 
temptations to vice. Why then should the 
sale of ardent spirits be unrestricted, when 
their baleful intluence on health and morals is 
acknowledged ¢ And should it be considered 
less criminal to tempt a mechanic or a labourer, 
to squander his wages, and to destroy his 
morals and his health, by the excessive use of 
spirits, than to do it by any other means ? 


have 


As it may be expected of me, however, 
that T should state more specifically some 
of the few remedies that I should venture 
to suggest to the Committee when granted 
(though their adoption would of course de- 
pend on their subsequent approval by them 
for their report, and by the House itself 
before any enactment could give them the 
force of law), I will venture to enumerate 
the principal ones.—1. I should recom- 
mend the payment of all wages to be made 
before ten o’clock in the morning of Satur- 
day, instead of any later per iod of that day, 
or even on Friday evening, because the 
transition from the pay-table to the regular 
labour of the day, instead of to the enter 
would in itself 
be a powerful lessening of the temptation 
to drink. —2. That workmen should never 
be paid at any public-house, or place, where 
intoxicating drinks of any kind were sold, 
whether by their employer or any other 
person—3. ‘To permit no new spirit-shops 
to be established, or old ones te have their 
licences renewed, but by the requisition of 
a considerable number of householders re- 
siding within the immediate vicinity of the 
shop itself, and even then only on large 
securities for the good conduct of its kee sper. 
4. To close all those that do exist, the 
entire day on Sunday, and at an earlier hour 
than at present on other days; and other- 
wise so to regulate them as to combine the 
two objects of giving great openness and 
publicity to all their proceedings, and of 
preventing any protracted stay of the visitors 
on the premises.—5. ‘To make it impera- 
tive on the Police, or other officers exercis- 
ing the duty of guardians or watchmen 
during the day or night, to apprehend and 
take to some appointed station for that 
purpose, all persons found, either in the 
spirit shops, or in the streets, in a state of 
intoxication, there to be confined, for a 
limited period, nor to be released until re- 
stored to sobriety. The tendency of all 
these restrictions would be to lessen the 
number of spirit shops, and, consequently, 
the number of spirit drinkers ; and these I 
should consider the most effective of the 
immediate checks. If there be any who 
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think, that lessening the number and the 
force of the temptations to crime of any 
kind will not lessen the amount of crime 
committed, it would be in vain to hope for 
their acquiescence in my views ; though, to 
be consistent with themselves, they should 
remove all the restraints of law and police 
on robbers, murderers, and incendiaries. 
It has been well said, 
which in their turn become causes, and this 


is the case with the increased number of 


spirit-shops: they are, perhaps, at first, 
the effects of an increased desire for in- 
toxicating drinks. But they soon be- 
come causes of increasing the propensity 
they seek to gratify. Rival establishments 
endeavour to outvive each other in 
the number and strength of their allure- 
ments; and thousands are every day 
seduced into the vortex of drunkenness, 
who, but for these allurements and tempt- 
ations, would never have fallen victims to 
its destructive power; so that every new 
licence granted by a Government to a re- 
tailer of ardent spirits, is in reality a Com- 
mission given to that individual by the 
supreme authority of the State, to use 
every art and every stratagem to tempt 
others of his fellow-men to their ruin! 
And let it not for a moment be supposed 
that the lessening the number of the spirit- 


shops, or the « shatoment of the consumption ' 
invasion of | 


of ardent spirits, would be an 
the poor man’s rights or comforts, or would 
abridge his pleasures, or lessen hjs enjoy- 
ments. Not to cite the evidence with 


which American official documents abound | 


as to the large increase of happiness to the 
people who had been reclaimed from spirit- 
drinking, by the diminution of spirit-shops, 
the cessation of distilleries, and the suspen- 
sion of the vast machinery of poverty, 
disease and crime, | content myself with 
citing a single passage from the well known 
work of Mr. Colquhoun, in his treatise on 
the police of London, the last authority I 
shall quote. That careful and accurate ob- 
server of the condition of the people in this 
metropolis says, at p. 328 of his able work : 


It is a curious and important fact, that dur- 
ing the period when the distilleries were 
stopped, in 1796 and 1797, although bread and 
every necessary of life was considerably higher 
than during the preceding year, the poor, in 
that quarter of the town where the chief part 
reside, were apparently more comfortable, 
paid their rents more regularly, and were 
better fed than at any period for some 
years before, even although they had not the 
benefit of the extensive charities which were 


that there are cffects | 
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distributed in 1795: Fhis can only be ac- 
counted for by their being denied the indul 
gence of gin, which had become in a great 
measure inaccessible from its very high price. 
It may fairly be concluded, that the money 
formerly spent in this imprudent manner had 
been applied in the purchase of provisions, 
and other necessaries, to the amount of some 
hundred thousand pounds. The effects of their 
being deprived of this baneful liquor, was also 
evident in their more orderly conduct, quarrels 
and assaults were less frequent, and they resorted 
seldomer to the pawnbrokers’ shops; and yet 
during the chief part of this period, bread was 
s. 3d. the quartern loaf; meat higher than the 
preceding year, particularly pork, which arose 
in part from the stoppage of the distilleries, 
but chiefly from the searcity of grain. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer may, 
perhaps, feel some apprehension for the re- 
venue at present derived from so prolific a 
source as the consumption of ardent spirits, 
and he may fear to arrest the torrent of 


drutikenness that desolates the land, lest 
pecuniary defaleation to the Treasury 
should result. But, let me calm the 


anxieties of the noble Lord on that score. 
I shall neither propose to increase the duty 
suddenly eatly, and so encourage 
smuggling ; lessen it in the slightest 
degree, encourage consu mption ; 

though I should be disposed to recommend 
a reduction of the duties on malt, on light 
French wines, on tea, cofiee, and other 
equally wholesome beverages, to substitute 
for the pernic ious poison of spirits in every 
shape, the imposts on wish might be 
gradually heightened as the dutics on the 
former were progressively decreased. My 
object would be, first, to gies any fur- 
ther increase to the number of houses now 
devoted to this ee and destructive 
traffic ; ne xt, gradually to reduce the num- 
ber as weil as . stre ngth of the auxiliary 
temptations with which they now abound ; 
and, lastly, to put those that may remain 
under such wholesome regulations as shall 
at least abate, if not wholly extirpate, the 
disease and crime of which they are the 
present dens. In addition to such present 
remedies as may be added, to meet the pre- 
sent evil, I shall be prepared to show, that 
we might greatly prevent its further spread, 
by establishing adult as well as infant 
schools, aided by humble museums, and 
collections of works of nature and of art ; 
so exciting to rational curiosity, and so 


pr 
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and so 


powerful in refining the tastes and feelings 
of the least informed ; as well as by insti- 
tuting instructive and entertaining lectures 
on popular branches of knowledge, and en« 
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couraging the establishment of parish li- 
braries, and district reading-rooms, pro- 
vided with cheaper and more innocent re- 
freshments, than the liquid poison now 
consumed, so as to afford to the labouring 
population that opportunity of social meet- 
ing, and cheap exhilaration, which their 
daily toils entitle, as well as prepare them, 
to enjoy ; and affording them opportunities 
for the development of their mental facul- 
ties and moral feelings, by that collision of 
opinion and interchange of sentiment, 
which, under sober exercise, is a fruitful 
source of attachment and esteem, but which 
under the influence of intoxication, degener- 
ate into bitterness and strife. All this, 
Sir, I feel assured, if the Committee for 
which I ask be granted, we may do, even 
for the present generation, who deserve 
our earliest and most immediate care. 
And when we have stayed the inundating 
flood, and prevented it from engulphing in 
its devouring waves, the strength and 
virtue of our land; then may we turn to 
that rising generation whose tender years 
call loudly for our paternal care, and, pro- 
viding for them a system of national and 
universal instruction, teach them that it is 
their interest to be sober, industrious, and 
well informed, leaving them, prepared with 
the clements of knowledge at least, to work 
out this problem for themselves, and to 
enjoy its demonstration in their own im- 
proved condition and augmented happiness, 
produced by the national tuition wisely and 
well applied. From such a state of reno- 
vated health in the now diseased portion of 
society, what wealth might we not antici- 
pate! The Exchequer, instead of being 
fed on the one hand, as it now is, by a re- 
venue of 4,000,000 or 5,000,000, from 
the consumption of intoxicating drinks, 
and drained on the other of 15,000,000/. 
or 20,000,000l. from our Poor-rates, and 
hospitals, and gaols, and hulks, and armies 
and police, would be receiving, from the 
consumption of more wholesome and nu- 
tritious articles, and from the profits of 
productive industry, now utterly lost and 
cast away a revenue of 15,000,000/. or 
20,000,000. on the one hand, and on the 
other be drained of 4,000,000/. or 5,000,0001. 
only, for the maintenance of an army of 
schoolmasters ; an ordnance department of 
books and materials of instruction ; « war 
office, to assist the conquests of knowledge 
over ignorance ; dock-yards and arsenals to 
construct and equip ships for conveying the 
healthy, and industrious, and enterprising 
of our unoccupied population to lands, 
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where their superior intelligence and ha- 
bitual sobriety would make their well-di- 
rected labours a source of wealth to them- 
selves and of blessings to others. These, 
Sir, are but a portion of the advantages, 
which anticipation shadows forth in the 
future, if we have but the courage and the 
virtue to reclaim our unhappy countrymen, 
from the two debasing influences which 
now weigh them down—ignorance and de- 
moralization. And if we believe, that that 
Supreme Being, whose blessings we invoke 
on every occasion of our assembling in this 
House, to pursue the solemn duty of legisla- 
tive improvement, does really hear our 
prayers, and regard our actions with 
pleasure or pain, let us be assured that the 
most acceptable, because the most effective 
manner in which we can evince our grati- 
tude to Him, for the blessings of health, 
and instruction, and happiness which we 
enjoy, is to extend those blessings to the 
greatest number of our fellow beings, and 
spread the sunshine of comfort, in which 
we ourselves are permitted to bask, over 
those who are now buried in the chilly 
gloom and deadly darkness of ignorance and 
intemperance combined. Believing, there- 
fore, that Parliamentary investigation and 
legislative measures founded thereon, may 


greatly accelerate the accomplishment of 


this desirable end, I beg leave, Sir, to 
move in the words of the original re- 
solutions. ‘‘ That a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the causes of the 
increase of habitual drunkenness among 
the labouring population of the United 
Kingdom, and to devise legislative means to 
prevent the further spread of this grea 
national evil.” 

Sir George Strickland rose to second the 
Motion. He fully agreed with the hon. 
Member who brought forward the Motion, 
that nothing could be more desirable than 


to check as far as possible the vice of 


drunkenness, though he regretted, that the 
hon. Member had not mentioned all the 
remedies for the evil. Neither did he think 
that the hon. Member had pointed out 
the means by which the Committee could 
come to a satisfactory result, and thought, 
that it was the duty of the House not to 
appoint Committees unless they were likely 
to lead to some useful legislation. The 
hon. Member had referred to the payment 
of wages; but he must say, that he was 


not disposed to interfere with the mode of 


paying labourers’ wages at present estab- 
lished throughout the country. This was 
a subject to which he had paid particular 
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attention, and he knew that in the manu- 
facturing districts there was a great objec- 
tion to altering the day of payment from 
Saturday to Friday. Indeed, he did not 
think it practicable to do this with any good 
effect. He agreed that gin-shops and the 
beer-shops should be placed on an equal 
footing, for he could not sec why beer- 
shops should be closed, and gin-shops be 
permitted to remain open all night. He 
also agreed, that it was to the education 
of the people that they should look as the 
chief and best means of checking the vice 
of drunkenness. He was sorry to see this 
vice so much on the increase. In former 
times, drunkenness was much more harm- 
less than at present. Although he did not 
accord in the general views of the hon. 
Member, still he should support the Mo- 
tion, because he thought that a Committee 
would make some useful investigations into 
the police regulations as regarded public- 
houses. He should certainly wish to see 
those houses closed altogether on the 
Sabbath-day. In this respect, the Com- 
mittee might be of use, and he should, 
therefore, give his most hearty concurrence 
to the appointment of one. 

Lord Althorp did not think it necessary 
to go again into this subject after the 
various discussions it had already under- 
gone. There could be no doubt that much 
drunkenness prevailed in the country, and 
particularly in the metropolis ; but he did 
not think, that it would be desirable to ap- 
point a Committee on the subject, unless 
there was a prospect of effecting some good 
through its means. The hon. Gentleman 
who seconded the Motion, objected to the 
grounds laid for it by the hon. Member 
who brought it forward ; but he laid other 
grounds of his own on which he thought 
the Committee ought to be granted, and 
these were chiefly, that no public-houses 
should be open on Sunday, and that no 
spirits should be sold except where beer was 
sold. To accomplish these two objects, if 
the hon. Gentleman thought them so de- 
sirable, there was no occasion for 2 Com- 
mittee, as it might be much more easily 
done by a simple Bill. For his own part, 
he could not see, if people would get drunk, 
what difference it made whether they got 
drunk on the Friday or the Saturday ; and, 
as to paying them their wages at an early 
hour on Saturday in preference to a late 
hour, he thought the change would be for 
the worse, as they would have the whole 
day to get drunk. He had always been of 
opinion, and was so still, that the best 
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means of lessening the vice of drunkenness 
as well as all other vices, amongst the peo- 
ple, was to educate them; but he did not 
believe, that it was possible at all times to 
prevent persons from getting drunk if they 
chose to do so. He did not see any benefi- 
cial effect that was likely to arise from the 
Committee for which the hon. Member had 
moved, and he could not, therefore, support 
the proposition. 

Mr. Cobbett said, he had published 
twelve sermons, one of which was upon the 
subject of drunkenness. Now, if the noble 
Lord and the Government were desirous to 
put an effectual stop to this degrading vice, 
the best thing they could do would be to 
purchase one or two million copies of this 
sermon, and circulate them throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Robinson saw no probability that 
any new facts would come out before this 
Committee, if it should be appointed. Why 
not at once propose some substantive remedy, 
though he much doubted whether any 
effectual remedy could be applied? The 
best way for Gentlemen who wished to put 
down this vice, would be to embody their 
ideas in a bill. He was afraid, though of 
course it would not be avowed, that, on a 
question of this kind, the consideration of 
revenue must have some influence on any 
Government. Seeing no good that could 
result from it, he would not support the 
Motion. 

Mr. Pease said, the crime of drunkenness 
was increasing, and extending itself to an 
amazing extent. [‘‘ No!’] He travelled 
through the country asmuchas most Gentle- 
men, and could say, from his own observa- 
tion, that it was increasing. Regular 
victualling-houses and beer-shops did not 
produce so much evil as the dram-shops. 
The evil arising from the employment of 
children in factories was trifling when com- 
pared to this. He wished the taxes both 
on dram-shops and on spirits to be in- 
ereased which he thought would be one of 
the most effectual means of checking 
drunkenness. 

Mr. Hume admitted, that the evils of 
drunkenness existed to a considerable ex- 
tent, but he denied, that, among the better 
classes, it was on the increase. On the 
contrary, it decreased among these classes, 
because they were more abundantly sup- 
plied with the means of intellectual gratifi- 
cation. Among the lower classes, undoubt- 
edly, it prevailed, but he doubted if it in- 
creased. ‘The remedy proposed was an in- 
crease of taxation upon gin. The effect of 
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this would be, as experience proved, to in- 
crease smuggling. The noble Lord (Lord 
Althorp) well knew, that the addition of 
even sixpence a gallon duty on gin had 
opened the private stills of Ireland and 
Scotland. The cheapness of spirits was not 
the cause of drunkenness. They were 
cheap in Belgium and France; yet he never 
saw a drunken man in these countries. 
There might be such, but he never chanced 
to meet them. It arose entirely from the 
state in which the population of this coun- 
try was allowed toremain. It was vain to 
think of teaching morality by laws or police. 
The only remedy for the vice of drunken- 
ness was to raise the intellectual condition 
of the people by a system of national edu- 
cation, and by a more active and vigilant 
discharge of duty on the part of the clergy. 
[In place of having non-residents and plural- 
ists, who were roving over the country and 
over Europe, amusing themselves with arts 
and with vertu, they ought to be in their 
parishes, attending to the morals and pro- 
viding zealously for the spiritual wants of 
the people. If this were done, drunken- 
ness would not be so prevalent. To this 
conclusion he came from recollecting what 
he witnessed in youth in his own country, 
and which he recollected with gratitude. 
Was not everything done that could be 
done by taxation and monopoly to shut out 
the means of instruction from the people— 
to withhold from them even a knowledge 
of the laws they were to be governed by ? 
One had a monopoly of printing Acts of 
Parliament, realizing thereby a fortune ofa 
million sterling. There was also a mono- 
poly of Bible printing; adding thereby 
one or two hundred per cent to the price. 
The people could not enjoy even the plea- 
sure of reading the aphorisms of Poor 
Richard’s Almanack without paying a tax 
of 1s, 3d. upon a copy. Everything that 
could be done by fiscal oppression to bar- 
barize the people was done, and yet they 
expressed surprise at the prevalence of 
drunkenness. Let the doors be thrown 
widely open to imformation. Ignorance 
was the father of drunkenness as well as of 
all other vice. The only remedy was edu- 
cation. He hoped the Motion would not 
be pressed. 

Mr. John Maawell supported the Motion, 
because he thought Parliament might do 
something to check the vice. In some 
parts of Scotland, and among certain classes 
of mechanies, this vice, he regretted to say, 
was on the merease, though certainly not 
from want of education 
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tion. He was sorry to say, that drunken- 
ness was on the increase in his part of Ire- 
land. The mechanics consumed their 
wages in whiskey, and the vice was now 
extending even to the farmers. This did 
not arise from poverty, for the wages were 
good. The hon. member for Middlesex 
(Mr. Hume) referred to the clergy of 
Scotland, and the salutary effect of their 
example and exertions in repressing the vice 
of drunkenness. He was well acquainted 
with Scotland; and he would venture to 
say, that in no one of the three countries, 
did the vice of drunkenness prevail to so 
great an extent as it did in Scotland. In 
his part of Ireland, the religion was the 
same as in Scotland, the clergy were as 
pious and as exemplary, and yet drunken- 
ness was on the increase. He presented 
many petitions on the subject, every one of 
them having the signature of a clergyman. 
Nine out of ten of the offences which came 
before him and his brother Magistrates at 
Petty Sessions arose out of drunkenness. 
It could not be attributed to ignorance, for 
schools had greatly increased in that part 
of the country ; but as the march of edu- 
cation increased, drunkenness increased. 
He doubted much whether cheap publica- 
tions did much good ; quite the contrary. 
The evil arose among other circumstances, 
in a great measure from the facility with 
which vagabonds who escaped from prison 
were permitted to set up public-houses. 
The most effectual remedy would be to 
take off the duty on malt, and enable people 
to obtain a cheap and wholesome beverage. 
A distinction should be made between 
beer-shops, and these gin-shops, which were 
the receptacles of every vice. He would 
support the Motion. 

Sir Harry Verney differed from the hon. 
member for Middlesex inasmuch, as he 
thought, contrary to that hon. Member’s 
opinion, that morality might be assisted by 
judicious legislation. He therefore should 
support the Motion. 

Mr. Brotherton said, drunkenness had 
increased, was increasing, and ought to be 
diminished. It led to a great deal of crime 
and misery, and in many instances to in. 
sanity. He thought it might be useful to 
allow a Committee to be appointed to in- 
quire as to the extent of the evil complained 
of, and to see whether any remedies might 
be found. If any could be found, he for 


one would be glad to listen to the sugges- 
tions of the Committee thereupon. 
Mr. Baines was sorry, that the noble 
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Lord (Lord Althorp) was not sufficiently 
convinced of the magnitude of the evil 
which the motion might, perhaps, find a 
means of remedying. For his own part, he 
considered, that drunkenness was an evil of 
such great magnitude that it was worthy of 
making inquiry as to any remedics that 
could be discovered to prevent its increase. 
He hoped, that the hon. member for 
Sheflield would press his Motion to a divi- 
sion, and it should have his support. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes would vote for the 
Motion of the hon. member for Sheffield. 
He believed intemperance to have decreased 
on the part of the rich, and to have in- 
creased on the part of the poor. He would 
oceupy the attention of the House only 
while he alluded to what had passed on the 
subject of temperance before the Select 
Committee on the expedition to the Arctic 
Seas, which, he thought, ought to be now 
generally known to the public. From the 
evidence of Captain Ross, it appeared that, 
during the last fifteen months of the period 
that he and his crew were enduring extreme 
hardships and privations, they were entirely 
without ardent spirits, meited ice or snow, 
with the addition of lime juice, being their 
only beverage ; that, to the absence of spi- 
rits, he attributed in a great degree the 
health which the crew Tatterly enjoyed. 
Had there been an abundant supply of 
spirits, and they had been used as freely 
as, under the cireumstanees, the sailors would 
have been disposed to indulge in them, 
Captain Ross gave it as his opinion, that not 
only would not the health of the crew have 
been so good, but heshould not have brought 
back to this country so large a proportion of 
them. 

Mr. Cayley considered it necessary to 
inquire as to the ultimate causes which led 
to the present inerease of drunkenness, and 
for that reason he should support the Mo- 
tion for going into a Committee of Inquiry 
on the subject. 

Colonel Williams said, that one of thé 
worst things about those infernal gin-shops 
was, that well-dressed women were con- 
tinually seen issuing out of them. The 

consequence would be, that future genera- 
tions would be polluted and contaminated, 
and the Legislature could not employ too 
much energy in putting them down. He 
supported the Motion. 

Colonel Evans begged the noble Lord 
(Lord Althorp) to withdraw his opposition 
to the Motion. When so many Members 
appeared in favour of the Motion, it would 
be. better if the neble Lord would forego 
his own views. 
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Mr. Emerson Tennent said, the great 
extent of illicit distillation in Ireland, was 
alone sufficient to claim the attention of 
the noble Lord. 

Mr. Cuilar Fergussonrecommended, that 
an increased duty on licenses should be re- 
sorted to, with a view to discourage the 
pre escnt cnormous consumption of spirituous 
liquors. 

Mr. Warburton concurred with his hon. 
friend (Mr. Hume), that the only effectual 
mode of preventing drunkenness was by 
extending to persons of moderate means 
the same motives for abandoning the prac- 
tice as influenced those of a higher station. 
Make drunkenness disgraceful in the eyes 
of the people—circulate cheap publications 
rag the vice—encourage education, and 
render it honourable to abstain from habits 
of intemperance by gradually affecting public 
opinion on the subject ;—these were the pro- 
per means of putting an end to drunkenness. 

Mr. Buckingham could not think of 
abandoning a Motion founded in public 
utility, calculated to prevent vice and pro- 
mote morality; and, therefore, without 
intending the least disrespect to the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he must press the question to a division. 

The House divided — Ayes 64 Noes, 
47: Majority 17. 

Committee appointed. 
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NarionaL Epucation.| Mr. Roehuck 
rose to move the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the means of 
establishing a system of National Educa- 
tion. Having determined to resume the 
subject which he had before undertaken, 
and to bring it on now in a different form 
from that originally adopted by him, he 
now requested the House to grant him a 
Committee of Inquiry, with a view to in- 
vestigate this important subject, and pre- 
pare the public mind for such steps as it 
might eventually be deemed expedient to 
adopt. He did not wish to tic the House 
down to any fixed or favourite principle of 
his own—he merely asked for inquiry. It 
might be said that, by determining to in- 
quire into the subject the House did pledge 
itself to a certain opinion on the point ; 
that was true; but then the opinion was 
such as he believed nobody would contest 
—namely, “that the Legislature consider- 
ed the moral and intellectual improvement 
of the people so important as to justify an 
inquiry, in order to ascertain how far that 
moral and mental culture could be affected, 
influenced, or promoted by the government 
of the country.” He asked whether the 
House, which had appointed so many Com- 
mittees to investigate a variety of subjects 
—drunkenness, for instance—would refuse 
to go into an inquiry which involved not 
a single consideration, but many of the 
most vital importance to every individual 
in the country? With regard to the in- 
structions to the Committee of which he 
had given notice, he merely wished to place 
his own opinions on record; but if the 
House had the least objection to those Re- 
solutions, he was willing to have them ne- 
gatived or withdrawn, and should not press 
them. All he cared for was, that the inquiry 
should be granted. He would proceed 
then to argue the question on the ground 
of the expediency of inquiry and upon that 
alone. In every country which enjoyed 
security for person and property, that se- 
curity was increased by a high state of 
moral and intellectual culture prevailing 
among the people; and the only question 
was, how far that condition could be im- 
proved by the care and diligence of the 
Government. At all times, but more es- 
pecially at a period of excitement like the 
present, it was the duty of Government to 
watch narrowly and endeavour to direct 
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the culture of the people. He wished to 
see the mass of the people accustomed to 
good habits, equally acquainted with their 
rights and duties, prepared to act as good 
men and citizens, and possessed of strength 
of mind and heart to follow the path of 
duty. These results he expected from 
education and from the interference of the 
Government to raise the mental and moral 
culture of the people. Consider the state 
of the labouring population of this country, 
born to toil and surrounded by temptation ; 
did they not require a strong controlling 
principle to enable them to resist the im. 
proper gratification of their desires? Steps 
ought to be taken so to surround the people 
by the influence of good feelings and high 
principles and ennobling motives, as to 
enable them to resist temptations to which 
in a state of society like ours, they must 
necessarily be exposed. The people should 
not be left to the government of chance. 
His desire was, by affording cducation to 
the people, not so much to raise them from 
their proper situation as to make them 
happy and contented in it. By increasing 
their knowledge you increased their means 
of consulting and promoting their real wel- 
fare. The most important class of the 
people, and for whom the diffusion of edu- 
‘ation would produce the greatest bencfits, 
was the labouring classes of the commu- 
nity. Educate them properly and soundly, 
teach them upon what the wages of in- 
dustry depend, and you afford them the 
means of at once better providing for their 
subsistence and their happiness. The sup- 
plying the mere means of subsistenee did 
not suffice to constitute happiness. It was 
necessary to accompany it with knowledge, 
so that the people should derive their plea- 
sures, not from mere sensual, but from in- 
tellectual sources. It might perhaps be said 
that it was but a dream of the imagination to 
look for such results. It was, at all events, 
no dream of the imagination, but a stub- 
born fact, that the people had of late 
eagerly sought for knowledge. Much cer- 
tainly had been done in the way of sup- 
plying them with intelligence, and those 
who were instrumental in doing so merit- 
ed the highest honour ; but though much 
had been done, they should not lay the 
flattering unction to their souls that much 
was not still required. The hon. Member 
here read the concluding paragraph of the 
Report of the Poor-law Commissioners, in 
which they recommend that means should 
be provided for affording education to the 
people, the diffusion of knowledge amongst 
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the lower classes being, in their opinion, 
one of the best instruments for correcting 
the evils produced by the mal-administra- 
tion of the Poor-laws ; and he also read an 
extract from a report made by M. Guidroz 
to the government of the Canton de Vaud, 
in which he recommended the utmost at- 
tention to education. ‘The hon. Member 
then proceeded to maintain, that it was the 
business of every well-regulated Govern- 
ment to provide for the education of the 
people. Education afforded one grand 
means for the prevention of crime, and it 
was the duty of a government that was 
justified in promulgating laws. and punish- 
ing their infraction, to supply the people 
with that knowledge which would induce 
them to obey them. He was not one of those 
that entertained any fear that the conse- 
quence of the Government taking into its 
hands the education of the people would be 
the inculcation of slavish principles amongst 
the mass of the community. There always 
existed sufficient checks upon the conduct 
of Government to renderany such apprehen- 
sion perfectly groundless. But, at the pre- 
sent moment, the most slavish and bigot- 
ed principles were inculcated, especially in 
the national schools. If a Dissenters’ 
school happened to be started in the neigh- 
bourhood, immediately the Protestants of 
the Established Church took the alarm, a 
rival school was started to it, and that too 
upon the most intolerant and exclusive 
principles. He knew, himself, of an instance 
of a national school, where a notification 
was publicly stuck up in the school-room, 
that no children could receive instruction 
there who did not attend at Church, and 
it came to his knowledge that a boy was 
expelled from the same school because he 
was a monitor in a Dissenting school in 
the neighbourhood. That was a sample 
of the slavish bigotry and intolerance that 
prevailed at present in the national schools. 
He now came to the means for providing 
education for the people, which means, as 
he had already stated, he would contend 
should be supplied by the Government of 
the country. It had been said, in refer- 
ence to that point, that so much had been 
done in the last ten vears by private be- 
nevolence for promoting the education of 
the people, that the Government might 
content itself with proposing from time 
to time small grants for that purpose, and 
that, in doing so, it would amply discharge 
its duty. That, he regretted to find, was 
one of the arguments put forward by the 
present Lord Chancellor, who had, during 
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the best years of his life, been an advocate 
for the public education of the people, but 
who had latterly gone back from his former 
principles on that subject, and had en- 
deavoured to justify the assertion, that so 
much had been done of late years by private 
benevolence, that it was not necessary for 
the Government of the country to interfere. 
The hon. Member controverted at some 
length the data upon which the Lord 
Chancellor had founded that assertion, and 
he then proceeded to dwell upon the faults 
incidental to the existing system of edu- 
cation for the lower classes in this country, 
and to observe, that the present was the 
third session that he had submitted this 
subject to the consideration of the House. 
The subject had already undergone the 
fullest investigation before a Select Com- 
mittee, and he would entreat the Legisla- 
ture, for God’s sake, to take the first step 
towards the accomplishment of so desirable 
and imperative an object as that which he 
had in view. He reminded the House, 
that this was no party question, and he 
would entreat them to adopt his proposition, 
which would be the harbinger of that hap- 
piness which it was the duty of every man 
to endeavour to spread around him. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman concluded by 
moving, “ That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed, to inquire into the means of estab- 
lishing a system of National Education.” 
Sir JVilliam Molesworth seconded the 
Motion. He considered the education of 
the lower classes in this country was as de- 
ficient in its quantity as in its quality, 
and that it left the minds of the people 
in that state of indifference which could 
not but be condemned by every well- 
thinking individual in the community. 
The present system was most incomplete ; 
the children of the lower ranks of life 
were taught, it was true, a certain number 
of words conveying no ideas, or ideas so 
indistinct that no beneficial effects could re- 
sult from such a course of instruction. It 
was, in his opinion, the bounden duty of the 
Government to provide for every child born 
within the realm such an education as was 
fitting and suitable for the station which 
Providence had allotted to it ; and he was 
of opinion, that the Motion of the hon. and 
learned member for Bath was one which 
deserved the adoption of the House. While 
he admitted, that the experience of past 
years had shown the difficulties which met 
all attempts to secure such an attendance 
by children of the humble ranks upon the 
schools, in order to obtain those good effects 
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which might anxiously be desired, yet he 
still conceived it was the duty of Govern- 
ment to endeavour to obviate and surmount 
those difficulties by the introduction of a 
system of National Edueation. The in- 
terference of the State was best calculated 
to attain this object, and the intervention 
of the Legislature would stamp a new 
character and dignity upon a most useful 
class of individuals, he meant schoolmasters, 
who, instead of being as now the mere 
servants of, and subject to, the whims and 
caprice of individuals, would, by such a 
course, be regarded as publie functionaries. 
Again, by giving this body such an im- 


portance, a competent supply (the want of 


which had so long pressed upon the public) 
would be aflorded. The hon. Member 
also contended that the education of the 
people ought not to be placed under the 
exclusive control of the clergy of the Es- 
tablished Church, nor would he support 
any system of edueation which did not ex- 
tend its blessings to every child born in the 
realm ; any departure from this principle 
would, in his judgment, be a dereliction 
from the duty owing by the Legislature to 
the country at large ; but, at the same time, 
everything should be done to conciliate the 
good offices of the clergy of the Establish- 
ment. In the hope that this country 
would emulate the example of other neigh- 
bouring states in respect to education, he 
cordially supported the Motion of the hon. 
and learned member for Bath. 

Mr. Cobbett expressed himself’ satisfied, 
that the scheme suggested by the hon. 
and learned member for Bath would not 
be productive of any good, and this he 
thought he could show to the House. On 
the subject of education in this country, it 
was not philosophy or reasoning that could 
guide, but recourse ought rather to be had 
to experience. Everybody knew that, 
within the last thirty-five years, Laneas- 
terian and other schools had been founded, 
and education had increased twenty-fold ; 


but experience showed, that the morals of 


the people had not mended with the in- 
crease of education. It had even been 
admitted that night, that drunkenness had 
increased wonderfully within latter years, 
so that education did not even prevent 
drunkenness. He repeated, that all this 
increase of education had not been pro- 
ductive of any good ; and he ventured to 
say, that there was not a single country 
gentleman who would not say, that the 
fathers of the last generation made better 
Jabourers, better servants, and better men, 
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than their sons of the present generation, 
This proved, that the labouring classes were 
much better without that intellectual en- 
joyment, which the hon. and learned 
member for Bath was anxious to provide 
for them, than they were with it. What, 
also, was the state of crime in England and 
Wales now, as compared with its amount 
at the period the education of the lower 
orders of the people began? Why, the 
proportion was now at least four, if not 
seven, times as great as it was when educa- 
tion commenced. [An Hon. Member: The 
increase of crime was ninefold. } = So much 
the better for his argument. Within the 
same period, too, the number of bastards 
had increased to a most prodigious extent ; 
so that, in this respect, the morality of the 
people could not be said to have been 
advanced by education. The people, in 
fact, had the intellectual and bodily enjoy- 
ment at the same time. ‘The hon. and 
learned member for Bath had contended, 
that the system of education in this country 
was wrong altogether, and had instanced, 
as an example worthy of imitation, the 
state of things in New York, in America, 
where he had said half a million of human 
beings were educated, and in the full tide 
of enjoyment of intellectual matter. He 
would tell the hon. and learned Member 
the state of things in the district on the 
condition of which he relied. He had 
written to New York for information since 
the subject was under consideration last 
vear, and he had received an aceount, signed 
by the Recorder of New York, which, 
though he had it not now with him, he 
would produce to-morrow to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. ‘This account embraced 
a comparative statement of the number of 
educated criminals, and the number of 
uneducated criminals, and showed a very 
considerable majority of the former over 
the latter. So much for education pre- 
venting crime either in America or in 
England. It was a good people, and not a 
gabbling people. that was wanted in this 
country ; and this smattering of education 
would only raise the labourers of this 
country above the situations best suited to 
their own interests, and those of their 
families. It would put into their heads 
that they were not born to labour, but to 
get their living without it. By the plan 


suggested by the hon. and learned member 
for Bath, the child of the labourer eould 
not complete his education until he was at 
least lifteen or sixteen years of age: but in 
the mean time he should be glad to know 
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who was to keep a great eating, and drink- 
ing, and guzzling boy >—who was to find 
him with provender all that time? Who 
was to satisfy his body, while his intellect 
yas being filled. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had said, that the labourer’s boy 
was to receive instruction after the day’s 
labour was over; but if the hon. and 
learned Member knew anything of labour, 
he would rather prefer going to sleep. In 
short, if all were to be scholars, it would 
be necessary for the whole population to 
shut up their mouths, and determine to 
‘at no more. The interference with labour 
would be the very worst course which 
could be pursued by the Legislature. By 
useful employment the youth gained habits 
of obedience and industry ; but send him to 
school to a drunken master, or to a sober 
conceited coxcomb of a schoolmaster, and 
he would only learn habits of idleness, and 
become too great in his own conceit to 
labour. Sufficient schools were already 
established for all useful and beneficial 
purposes, though he admitted that some 
abuses prevailed. He alluded in particular 
to a school in a place in the county of 
Hertford, which, though closed for fourteen 
years, the master, during the whole period, 
was paid his annual stipend of 600/. It 
was true, that the school had been since re- 
opened, and now afforded education to 
about 150 scholars ; but these were abuses 
which he would go with the hon. and 
learned Member any length to correct. 
The hon. Member concluded by repeating 
his opposition to the present Motion. 

Lord Morpeth said, that to a certain 
extent, he concurred with the hon. and 
learned member for Bath in all that he had 
expressed in relation to the imestimable 
advantages of education, of its inadequate 
prevalence among the population of this 
country, and the expediency of giving it 
further encouragement ; but he (Lord 
Morpeth) should suggest an amendment 
which, while it contemplated the same 
great end, the general education of the 
people, would more define and concentrate 
the purposes than was shown in the Motion 
as it at present stood. To a Motion for a 
Committee on the subject of general educa- 
tion he gave his assent ; but he was bound 
to state some of the motives which induced 
him to object to the specific Motion of the 
hon. member for Bath. The hon. Member 


had indeed consented to waive the instruc. 
tions of which he had given notice, and 
which had stood upon the paper for three 
months ; but he was snre that the spirit of 
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those instructions would guide the Com- 
mittee for which the hon. Member had 
asked. Efe should, therefore, have to deal 
with the Motion of the hon. Member as 
if those instructions were now proposed to 
be given. ‘To the first part of the instruc- 
tions which went to embrace the whole of 
the population needing instruction, he 
decidedly objected.” As for the education 
of the rich, he thought that whatever faults 
might be found in our great public semi- 
naries, and whatever improvements might 
have been suggested by the increased en- 
lightenment of the age, any alteration in 
their system of management ought to be 
left to the good sense and sound discretion 
of the parties who were _ interested, 
especially as interference on the part of the 
House would, so far from promoting the 
end they had in view, only be looked on as 
an impertinence. With respect to the poor, 
and the means of education which were 
open‘to them at present, he might appeal 
to many names of departed worth and 
living excellence, to prove that they were 
capable of availing themselves of those 
resources; but he could not agree that every 
handicraftsman and agriculturist should 
have the highest degree of instruction 
which we could bestow. Educated they 
would be, and educated they ought to be, 
in all appropriate employments, aud for all 
appropriate uses ; but he did not see, that 
they should therefore receive the educatien 
of a legislator or philosopher. The second 
instruction was much less objectionable to 
him (Lord Morpeth); but he did not feel 
prepared to go the whole length of the 
principle which it involved. He was, how- 
ever, neither prepared nor anxious to deny 
that some gratuitous education might be 
necessary, but it was a point in dispute 
whether it was advisable te supersede all 
voluntary and independent contribution 
from the party to be benefited. There 
was always danger in removing the necessity 
for exertion, but the principle of gratuitous 
education might be reserved for inquiry 
and consideration. He now came to the 
third instruction, the meditated instruction 
of the hon. member for Bath. He admitted, 
that where funds designed for education 
had been misapplied or perverted from the 
purposes for which they were originally 
bestowed, they should be re-applied to the 
promotion of their intended ends; but he 
believed there was a commission now sitting 
which would exercise a vigilant inspection 
over these misapplications of trust funds ; 
and he therefore, thought, that part of the 
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hon. Member’s notice, not of his motion, 
in this respect was unnecessary, and might 
prove prejudicial. His own scheme might 
seem more timid and compromising, but it 
was not their business to array against 
them, in the furtherance of their schemes of 
education, the apprehensions and preposses- 
sions of others. The House would remem- 
ber, that during the last and present session, 
a sum of 40,000/. in all had been granted 
for the purpose of erecting school-houses to 
the National School and the British and 
Foreign School Societies. Returns, for 
which he had called, showed how much 
good had been done by this moderate out- 
lay, and the good had been effected not 
ouly by the application of the grant itself, 
but by the exertion and contribution it had 
ealled forth and put in action in other 
places. The Returns stated, that since the 
original grant of 20,000/. voted to the 
Societies last year, applications had been 
received for establishing 236 new schools, 
which were to provide for the education of 
55,000 scholars, and that local charitable 
funds to the amount of 66,0001. had been 
already tendered in aid of the Parliamentary 
grant. In these circumstances he saw the 
reasonable hope of carrying into effect an 
efficient system of education, in which the 
exercise of the best public feelings should 
be encouraged, rather than checked, as they 
would be by a system altogether compulsory. 
These grants, he was perfectly ready to 
admit, could hardly be looked to in any 
but an experimental point of view, and 
they were totally inadequate to the ultimate 
purposes of a national education. But they 
afforded experience, upon a limited scale, of 
the operation of certain principles and 
rules ; and he thought it would form the 
appropriate subject of inquiry for a Com- 
mittee to ascertain how far such grants had 
been successful, and how far they might 
be beneficially extended. Still he had no 
wish to limit the inquiry of such a Com- 
mittee to that point, if the House thought 
there were others deserving attention. He 
did not mean to contend for the exact 
maintenance of all the regulations or systems 
of these two Societics—because he could 
not but think, that there was something in 
their circumstances too stiff, and distinct, 
and separate, to permit of their system 
being made the groundwork of any fiscal 
arrangement deserving the description of a 
national system. At the same time, he 


thought there would be great evil in check- 
ing the display of public feeling which 
they had called forth; and he did not think 
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the Lord Chancellor had justly exposed 
himself to the reproaches insinuated against 
him by the hon. member for Bath, of 
having abandoned his early principles 
upon this question, because he desired to 
see the display of that feeling continued. 
He thought, that all that was good in these 
Societies might be preserved under some 
superintending and more active agency, 
which might fill up the void now left, and 
fuse what were now their somewhat dis- 
cordant elements into a more general and 
consistent operation, which should lead to a 
system of more harmony and order. He 
would preserve the best regulations of the 
two, and especially that which was the 
glory of both, the free use of the whole 


Bible. Whatever might be the case else- 
where, he was convinced, that it was 


indispensable to the suecess of any scheme 
of public education in this country, that the 
Scriptures, without mutilation or comment, 
should be its foundation. This was one of 
his chief objections to the plan of the hon. 
Member. In offering his opposition to it, 
he was aware that he was in some measure 
taking a course that might seem invidious 
to the hon. Member ; but he assured him, 
that it was totally unaccompanied by any- 
thing like acrimony, and that he should 
entertain no feeling of disappointment if 
the House preferred the hon. Member’s 
plan to hisown. He felt it, however, to 
be his duty to give the House an oppor- 
tunity of coming to a decision as to what 
auspices it would desire to confide so 
important a question. He moved, as an 
amendment, to substitute, after the words, 
“that a Select Committee be appointed,” 
these words—* to inquire into the applica- 
tion of the grants for the erection of schools, 
to consider the expediency of making 
further grants upon the same principle, and 
to inquire into the general state of the 
education of the poor in England and 
Wales.” 

The Speaker having 
seconded the Amendment, 

Mr. Hill rose for the purpose, though 
he did not concur with the views taken by 
the noble Lord. He apprehended, that the 
course he was pursuing was not unusual. 
He seconded the Amendment, that it might 
receive discussion, not because he agreed 
with the principles it embodied. 

The Speaker intimated, that as the hon. 
Member had expressed himself opposed to 
the Amendment, he was not competent to 
second it. 

Mr. Plumptre then rose to second the 
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Amendment. He did so with sincere; went, an edueated man, while he should 


pleasure, as the Christian religion ought to 


be the foundation of every system of 


national education. ‘The hon. member for 
Bath had spoken of the increase to the 
happiness and comfort of the people by 
their advance in intellectual improvement. 
He was no enemy, far from it, to the 
proper cultivation of the intellect ; but as 
religion was the only guide to safety, and 
the hon. Member had not mentioned a 
word about religion in his system of educa- 
tion, he should oppose his Motion, and 
second the Amendment. 

Lord Althorp said, that the object of 
both the Motion of the hon. and learned 
member for Bath, and of the Amendment 
moved by his noble friend upon that Mo- 
tion, was the appointment of a Committee 
of Inquiry into the means of establishing a 
system of national education ; and, for his 
part, he was quite ready to concur in that 
object. He had always thought it desirable 
that the people should be educated, and 
he had always concurred with those who 
thought, that education should be as ex- 
tensive and general as possible. He con- 
fessed that, to him, the difference between 
the Motion and the Amendment did not 
appear very great. The Motion of the hon. 
and learned member for Bath was to in- 
quire into the means of establishing a sys- 
tem of national education ; that of his noble 
friend was to inquire into the present state 
of education in England and Wales. Now, 
it certainly was necessary, that inquiry 
should be made into the present state of 
education, as a preliminary to any ultimate 
measures which might be adopted ; and he 
did not think, that it was desirable that 
any such inquiry should be instituted, if 
there was no intention of going further, 
which, however, he knew not to be the ob- 
ject of the noble Lord. He had listened 
with attention, and a good deal of amuse- 
ment, to the speech of the hon. member 
for Oldham. He had often differed from 
that hon. Member, but he did not differ 
now, for the speech of the hon. Member 
was directed against bad, not against good, 
education. He had always viewed the 
subject in the light in which the hon. 
Member regarded it. The noble Lord, 


after adverting to education in infant 
schools, and contending, that a person 
educated under that system would not be 
taught to be discontented with his situa- 
tion, proceeded to state, that he considered 
the man who had learned his own business, 
as far as the knowledge of that business 





call a ploughman, who was able to read 
and write, and even capable of making 
himself acquainted with the highest mathe- 
matics, but who was unable to plough, not 
an educated man. He concurred with the 
hon. member for Kent in wishing that the 
Christian religion should be made the 
foundation of a national scheme of educa- 
tion ; for it was impossible to suppose, that 
any education could be good for anything 
without it. But he did not perceive, in 
this respect, any difference between the 
Motion of the hon. member for Bath and 
that of his noble friend. ‘The hon. Mem- 
ber had not, indeed, used the word “ re- 
ligion” when he spoke of education, but he 
believed, that the hon. Member did not 
intend to exclude it. Looking at these 
Motions, he certainly felt some difficulty 
in deciding for which he should vote ; but 
he was satisfied, whichever the House 
agreed to, they would do a good act. Al- 
lusion had been made to the Lord Chan- 
cellor; and it had been asserted, that he 
had objected to a national plan of educa- 
tion, on the ground that it would exclude 
private assistance. But the Lord Chan- 
cellor had never said, that; private assist- 
ance was sufficient. It was felt, that if 
the Government could assist without in- 
terfering with private benevolence, so far 
assistance ought to be given. On this 
principle the grant of money had been 
made for building schools, and the experi- 
ment, as far as it went, had succeeded. 
They found that, by building school-houses, 
they did not interfere with the duty which 
fell on individuals of supporting the estab- 
lishment thus set on foot, and the greatest 
assistance was thus given by the outlay of 
a comparatively small sum, as the great 
difficulty consisted in the erection of the 
building and putting the school on foot. 
He believed, therefore, that it could not 
be applied more judiciously than in build- 
ing schools. He should like to point out, 
to the attention of the House the effect of 
this grant, and, on that ground alene, he 
should feel inclined to prefer the Motion 
of his noble friend to that of the hon. 
Member. These circumstances should be 
inquired into, and that carly, because it 
might be found, he did not say, that it 
would be found, the best mode of applying 
these funds, unless, perhaps, the education 
of schoolmasters was considered a still better. 
He saw the hon. member for Oldham laugh 
when he spoke of the education of school- 
masters, but he supposed he would admit, 
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that no one was born a schoolmaster, and 
it would be necessary, therefore, to educate 
him. He agreed with the hon. Member, 
that a half-drunken schoolmaster was not 
a good thing, and that a coxcomb might be 
worse ; proper education would form some 
barricr against the introduction of these 
evils. He would repeat, that he felt great 
difficulty in deciding which way he should 
vote, if the House was to be divided. But 
he hoped, the noble Lord and the hon. 
Member would not divide the House, but 
agree to an amicable arrangement on the 
question. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that all he wanted 
was a Committee to investigate the sub- 
ject. He would, however, suggest to the 
noble Lord to insert the words “ national 
edueation ” in his Amendment. 

Mr. Abercromby suggested, that the word 
“national” should be omitted. He wished 


to have the inquiry directed to the state of 


education generally, and the effect of the 
graut made last Session. 

Lord Alihorp expressed his willingness 
to aceede to the recommendation of his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Abercromby), and 
begged to propose the following Motion, 


which differed but slightly from the 
Amendment of his noble friend ( Lord 
Morpeth). He would move for a Select 


Committee to inquire into the state of the 
education of the people in England and 
Wales, and into the application and effect 
of the grant made last Session for the 
erection of school-houses, and to consider 
the expediency of further grants in aid of 
education. 

The other Motions were withdrawn, 
and the Motion of Lord Althorp was 
agreed to. Committee appointed. 


Tue Potisn Emigrants. | Lord Dad. 
ley Stuart called the attention of the 
House to the distressed condition of the 
Polish Refugees in this country. The noble 
Lord briefly described the events which 
had recently occurred in Poland, and which 
had terminated in the overthrow of liberty, 
and the establishment of the crucl despotism 
of Russia in that ill-fated country, and ex- 
pressed a hope, that the House would not 
turn a deaf ear to the claims of the brave 
men who had sacrificed everything but 
honour in the struggle for freedom. It 
was well known, that a remnant of the 
gallant Polish army, escaped from the 
slaughter of which so many thousand of 
their compatriots were the victims, had 
sought an asylum on the shores of happy 
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England, where they knew that they had 
u right to expect to be received with hos- 
pitality. When he reflected upon what 
England had in former times done to as- 
sist the oppressed of other countries, he 
could not suppose the House of Commons 
would neglect the unhappy Poles, who had 
greater claims upon our sympathy than any 
of the former objects of the national ge- 
nerosity. The Elouse had formerly voted 
large sums for the relief of distressed 
foreigners, almost without remark. Since 
the commencement of the present century, 
no Jess a sum than $,000,000/. had been 
voted for objects of that kind, and much of 
the expenditure continucd up to the pre- 
sent day. Even during this Session, money 
had been voted for refugees who stood in 
the same situation as those whose cause be 
humbly pleaded. What claim had the 
French refugees, ciergy:and laity, upon 
our benevolence, which the Poles did not 
possess? Having shown our liberality to 
the distressed of all other nations, would it 
not be shameful now to begin to hold our 
hands im the case of the Poles—a nation 
whose claim to the admiration and grati- 
tude of Eurepe was universally allowed ? 
Much eloquence had, at various periods, 
been employed in the British Parliament, 
to show the necessity for Poland being an 
independent nation; ought we, then, to 
allow the men who had gallantly stood 
forward in the bloody struggle to achieve 
their national independence to perish on 
our shores? He had, through his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, obtained the formal con- 
seut of the Crown, which’ was necessary 
in order to enable him to bring forward 
the Motion with which he meant to con- 
clude, and he hoped, that it would not be 
opposed by the Government. England was 
almost the only country in [urope in 
which a portion of the public money had 
not been applied to the relief of the Polish 
refugees. Even in despotic Austria relief 
had been extended to them by the state, 
and France had distinguished herself by 
the generosity of her conduct towards the 
unfortunate exiles ; the Chamber of Deputies 
having voted no less than 3,000,000 of 
francs (a sum equivalent to about 140,000/.)’ 
for their support. The sum which he was 
about to ask for, would be insignificant 
when compared with that given by the 
French, and could not be objected to on 
the score of economy, for it would not be 
felt by any one in the nation. The money 
which he asked for would not be sent out 
of the country, as had been the case with 
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other parliamentary grants, and so far this 
was an argument in favour of his proposi- 
tion. On a former occasion the House had 
cheerfully voted 200,000. to be sent to 
sufferers in Russia, and 100,000/. to suf- 
ferersin Germany. There was no ground 
upon which it appeared to him his Motion 
could be resisted, except, perhaps, the fear 
of giving offence to the Russian govern- 
ment; but he would not for a moment 
believe that Ministers could be actuated by 
such a base motive. The noble Lord drew 
an affecting picture of the distressed situa- 
tion of the Polish refugees in the metro- 
polis, and read a letter addressed to him 
by a distinguished Pole, in which the 
writer said, that bis countrymen looked 
forward to his Motion as their last hope. 
He did not ask the country to make any 
great sacrifice ; in fact, he was quite wil- 
ling that the grant should be restricted to 
those who were at present in this country, 
and that all future claimants should be 
held excluded from the bencfit of it. ‘The 
noble Lord concluded, by moving, “that the 
House resolve into Committee to consider 
the propriety of an humble address being 
presented to his Majesty, praying that his 
Majesty would be graciously pleased to 
direct that some pecuniary assistance be 
atforded to the distressed Poles at present 
in this country, and to assure his Majesty 
that the House would make good the same.” 

Mr. Buckingham seconded the Motion. 

Lord Althorp said, he very much feared 
considerable inconvenience might arise from 
a general grant, as it would invite an in- 
definite influx of Poles into this country, 
and, therefore, he was pleased to find that 
his noble friend had consented to confine 
the grant to those who were at present in 
the country. With respect to the Polish 
emigrants, it was undoubtedly true, that 
they were now suffering extreme distress. 
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moted the grant would concur in limiting 
it to those Poles who were now in this 
country. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson was 
grateful to his Majesty’s Ministers for their 








The causes which had led to that suflering | 
were certainly such as to excite very general | 


and deep commiseration ; but the distress 
itself, even apart from those causes, was 
quite sufficient to account for the very 
generous sympathy which had been so ex- 
tensively felt on their account. In these 
circumstances, feeling that private sub- 
scriptions were the proper means by which 
the objects of charities of this sort ought to 
be accomplished, but apprehensive that the 
funds thus derived were nearly, if not en- 
tirely, exhausted, his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had come to the determination not to 
oppose the Motion of the noble Lord, on 
the understanding, that those who pro- 
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heartily 
5S 
assent to this Motion. He must, also, 
cordially express his approbation of the 
restrictions imposed by Government, as 
well as gratitude for the liberal and gener- 
ous spirit which had induced the Ministers 
to accede to the request of his noble friend. 
The Motion was agreed to; and it was 
ordered, that the House should, on the 
following day, resolve itself into the said 
Committee. 


SreaM CoMMUNICATION WirH INDIA. | 
Mr. Charles Grant, in moving for the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the best means of promoting the com- 
munication with India by steam, observed, 
that the Kast-India Company had not neg- 
lected its duty on this important subject. 
The Company had employed a vessel to 
survey the coasts, and had already estab- 
lished steam navigation between Bombay 
aud the Red Sea. ‘Two routes had been 
pointed out, one by the Red Sea, another 
by the Euphrates ; and the consideration of 
which was the better of the two would 
form an interesting subject of inquiry in 
the Committee. He would then only move 
for its appointment. 

Mr. Hume supported the Motion, and 
expressed his thanks to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for the trouble and interest he had 
taken on the subject. 

The Committee was appointed. 


Pensions (Civin Orrices).}] Sir James 
Graham moved the third reading of the 
Pensions (Civil Offices) Bill. 

Mr. flume opposed the third reading of 
the Bill. He wished the Bill to be divided 
into two, to embrace the two parts of 
which it consisted. He recommended that, 
in all eases, cach claim for retiring pensions 
should be brought before Parliament, and 
he objected to the pensions enjoyed by 
several persons who had filled Ministerial 
offices, but were now in possession of large 
incomes. 

Lord Althorp said, that the coming to 
Parliament in each case would lead to ex- 
travagance, for, ina popular assembly, there 
was always a readiness to grant pensions in 
individual cases, although there would be 
much jealousy in sanctioning such as were 
left to the responsibility of Ministers. He 
was convinced, that the best system was to 
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leave the granting of retiring pensions to 
the Crown, under the restrictions contained 
in this Bill. 

Mr. Hawes said, that if the right hon. 
Baronet would exempt from the operation 
of the Bill those clerks who were in office 
prior to 1829, and who had, therefore, a 
claim to their pensions, he would withdraw 
his opposition. 

Sir James Graham said, that the :nodi- 
fication of the 10th clause would answer 
that object; there had been a misappre- 
hension upon this point. He thought the 
House must sce, that it was highly ex- 
pedient that superiors in an office should 
have that salutary control and check over 
those below them, which the allowance of 
retiring pensions under this Bill afforded, 


in order that reward might be meted out | 


according to merit. 
The Bill was read a third time and 
passed. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, June 4, 1834. 


MrnvuTes.] Petitions presented. By the Dukes of Bravu- 
FORT and WELLINGTON, EarlsSHAFTESBURY, BROWNLOW, 
and Expon, the Archbishop of CANTERBURY, and Lord 
TENTERDEN, from several Places,—for Protection to the 
Established Church.—By Earl BrowNLow and Lord 
‘TENTERDEN, from several Places,—against the Admission 
of Dissenters to the Universities; and by the same, from 
several Places, against any Alteration in the Corn Laws.— 
By Lord Wynrorp, from four Places, against employing 
Children in the Sweeping of Chimneys.—By the Earl 


of DurHAM and Lord Wynrorp, from several Places, | 


—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By Lord 
SuFFIELD, from Baldock, for Relief to the Dissenters; 
and by the Bishop of BATH and WELLS, from four Places, 
against the Claims of the Dissenters.—By the same, from 
Shepton Mallet, for an Act to regulate the Appointment 
of Trustees, &e, 


Irish Cuurncu.—BustnEss OF THE 
Hovusr.] The Earl of Wicklow gave no- 
tice, that, on Friday, he would move, that 
a copy of the Commission issued to inquire 
into the state of the property of the Church 
of Ireland should be laid before that 
House. Having given this notice, the 
noble Earl stated, that he thought it a 
duty he owed to the House, to detail the 
circumstances which prevented him from 
giving it last night. He came down to 
the House at four o’clock, with the inten- 
tion, in the course of the evening, of giving 
this notice. He was prevented from 
executing his intention, by the sudden 
manner in which the House was adjourned. 
He did not mean to cast blame anywhere, 
but he was anxious that they should have 
a clear understanding as to the forms of 
the House, and the hour at which business 
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‘was to commence.He had been for several 
years a member of that House, and during 
the whole of his experience, public busi- 
ness had commenced at five o’clock. 
Lord Liverpool, many years ago, had intro- 
duced that practice, and ever since it had 
been strictly adhered to. He was aware, 
that the House met for other business at 
other hours. It met at ten o’clock for 
appeals. Sometimes the House assembled 
at three o’clock for Committees of Privi- 
lege; at present it was in the habit of 
meeting at four o’clock expressly to hear 
evidence upon the Warwick Disfranchise- 
ment Bill. He had never understood, 
however, that the meeting upon the 

| Warwick Bill at four, was to interfere in 

any manner with the regular business of 
the House at five. This was his impres- 
sion, and he believed it was the impression 
of many noble Lords besides himself, as 
he met a considerable number coming 
down to the House yesterday at twenty 
minutes to five o'clock, as he was going 
away, the House being then adjourned. 

He did not mean to say, that yesterday it 

| was not competent to the House to have 

| adjourned itself before five, or for a noble 

Lord to move the adjournment; but some 

notice of the intention to do so ought to 

have been given. He was in the House 
when the adjournment took place, but it 
took him by surprise. The adjournment, 
he believed, was put by the noble and 
| learned Lord from the Woolsack, without 
any noble Lord having made a motion to 
that effect. He admitted, that the noble 
and learned Lord had a right to originate 
that or any other Motion in that House ; 
but if he had acted conformably with the 
| orders of the House, he would have left 

_the Woolsack for the purpose of making 

| it; instead of which the noble and learned 

| 

{ 


Lord rose in his place, and at once moved 
| the adjournment. He, for one, certainly 
did not hear the Motion. He had thus 
| thought it right to explain the cause of his 
| having allowed a single day to pass with- 
| out giving notice of a Motion for the pro- 
| duction of a copy of a Commission to 
which he had referred. 

The Lord Chancellor begged to state, 
for the information of their Lordships, 
| Some circumstances which the noble Earl 
| had not stated in the account he had just 
'given. He had twice put the question 
from the Woolsack, whether any noble 
| Lord had any petition to present, or any 
| Motion to make, He then asked if there 
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was any more business before the House. 
Half-a-dozen noble Lords announced, that 
there was none. The Warwick business, 
then, being ovet, he did not see why he was 
to sit there from half-past four till five 
o’clock, doing nothing, because noble 
Lords did not choose to come down before. 
He should certainly learn for the first 
time, that that was his duty, if he should 
be so instructed that night. He had at 
least fifty times adjourned the House at a 
quarter past four o’clock when there was 
no business or notice in the order-book, 
and no noble Lords present. It was gene- 
rally his practice to ask some noble Lord, 
mostly the noble Earl (the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury), to move the adjournment before he 
put it from the Woolsack; and he (the 
Lord Chancellor) did not know that he had 
not done so yesterday. The House was 
of course aware, that such a Motion was a 
very simple thing; that it was done 
almost by a nod of the head; no argu- 
ment or long speech was necessary in 
making it; and it might, therefore, easily 
pass unperceived. As a Member of that 
House, he had a right to move the ad- 
journment. The noble Earl admitted this, 
but alleged that he had not stepped out 
from the Woolsack as he ought to have 
done. Really he ought to be proud to 
think, that this was the only charge of 
irregularity that could be brought against 
him. Ifhe had but thought of taking one 
step to the left, and then one step to the 
right, backwards, and had then again 
returned to the Woolsack, he would have 
performed all the evolutions of office, and 
done all that the duties of regularity and 
etiquette which he owed to their Lordships 
required of him. Had he but made these 
simple movements, he would have been 
the most regular of all mortal Speakers of 
their Lordships’ House. But the noble 
Earl was present, and did not set him 
right, or complain of the adjournment. 
He had asked more than once if any noble 
Lord had any Motion to make, and the 
noble Earl made no answer. The ques- 
tion he would ask, however, was, ‘* Had 
substantial injustice been done?” The 
noble Earl’s notice was for Friday ; 
and was it not in time on Wednesday? 
Moreover, when he was told by the noble 
Earl last evening, that the noble Earl had 
a notice to give, he offered to come back ; 
but several noble Lords, upon hearing that 
it was a notice for Friday, observed, that 
Wednesday would be time cnough for it, 
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and that it could not signify. He should 
certainly be sorry, for the sake of going 
half an hour sooner, to violate any of 
their Lordships’ rules, or do an act of 
injustice to any noble Lord. He certainly 
did avail himself of the opportunity to get, 
what was very rare with him, a little air 
and exercise. If he should be told, that it 
was his duty to sit there till the index of 
the hour stood exactly over the figure of 
5 upon the dial, he would wait till then ; 
but he thought it would be a very useless 
expenditure of time. 

The Earl of Wicklow thought the ques- 
tion was, not what mischief had been done, 
but what mischief might accrue from the 
system of the noble and learned Lord. 
The question of adjournment ought to be 
put in an audible manner, so as to be 
heard by all Members of the House. This 
the noble and learned Lord had certainly 
not done. Then the noble and learned 
Lord told them that he was willing to 
return after having adjourned the House. 
This was another instance of the noble 
Lord’s ignorance of the forms of the House. 
There should be some regular under- 
standing as to the hour of commencing 
business. 

The Lord Chancellor utterly denied 
that he had not put the question in a tone 
sufficiently audible to be heard in the 
back seat of the gallery. The noble Earl, 
he believed, was too much occupied to 
hear him. That was not his fault, for he 
was not bound to find ears for any of 
their Lordships. He acknowledged the 
superiority of the noble Earl over him in 
an acquaintance with the forms of the 
House. He was willing to admit, that 
the noble Earl’s knowledge was as much 
superior to his, as the noble Earl himself 
believed it to be ; and he could not carry 
concession to a higher point. To the 
noble Earl that House was, as it were, 
native; to him (the Lord Chancellor) it 
was only ‘‘ hospitable.” But it was really 
too bad of the noble Earl, with his know- 
ledge of the forms, first to mislead him 
into the belief that he could come back 
to the Woolsack after adjourning the 
House—for he it was that recommended 
it—and then to condemn him for contem- 
plating such a thing. The noble Baron, 
ason of a Lord Chief Justice (Lord Ellen- 
borough), it was who fired up, he might 
say constitutionally fired up, at the pro- 
posal, and saved him from putting it into 
execution, 
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The House again examined witnesses 
on the Warwick Borough Bill. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 4, 1834. 


Minutes.} Bills) Read a second time:—Admission of 
Freemen.—Committed :—Punishment of Death. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. BArtne, from Christian Resi- 
dents in London, for removing the Civil Disabilities of 
the Jews.—By Sir RonaLD FERGUSON, from Sweinton, 
for the Separation of Chureh and State-—By Mr. Robert 
Ferouson, Mr. INGHAM, Sir GeorGe CAYLEY, and Mr. 
BetHeEL, from four Places,—-for the Repeal of the Reci- 
procity of Duties Act.—By Mr. LirrLeron, from the 
Proprietors of Coal Mines in Staffordshire, against such 
Mines being Assessed to the Poor Rate.—By the same, 
and by Colonel Woop, Mr. Hugues Hugues, Sit RICHARD 
Simeon, Mr, Durr kp, and Lord GRAN VILLE SOMERSET, 
from several Places, against the University Admission 
Bill.—By Mr. E, BuLLER, from Stone, for Relief to the 
Agricultural Interest.—By Mr. WtiKs, Colonel ConoLiy, 
Mr. GrorGé BERKELEY and Mr, PLumrrrs, from several 
Places, for an inquiry into the Causes of Drunkenness.— 
By Mr. GeorGe Berxeey, from several Places, for the 
Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Lord Robert 
Manners and Mr. Rick Trevor, from several Places, 
for* Protection to the Established Church.—By the same, 
and Mr. Pointz, from several Places,—against the 
Claims of the Dissenters.x—By Sir WILLIAM CHAYTOR 
and Sergeant SpANKik, from Islington, and two other 
Places,—against the Poor Law Amendment Bill; and 
by Mr. Jervis, Mr. GeorGe BerkeLey, and another 
Hon. MgemBer, from several Places,—against Clauses in 
the above Bill.—By Mr. Grorr, Mr. Wiixs, Mr. N. 
SHaws, and Mr. Brock_enurst, from several Places,— 
against Church Rates. —-By Mr. Grorr, from the Tower 
Hamlets, for a Clause in the Justices of the Peace Bill.— 
By Mr. Feancus O'Connor, from Ratheormick, and other 
Places, against the Tithes (Ireland) Bill; from two Places, 
for the Repeal of the Union.—By Mr. Jervis, from 
Chester, for a Clause in the County Rates Bill.—By Mr. 
Fort, Lord Morreru, and Mr. WiLks, from several 
Places, for Relief to the Dissenters.—By Lord Morpetu, 
Sir D. K. SANDFORD, Dr. LusuinGron, Colonel DAvixs, 
and Mr. Roksuck, from a Number of Places, —against 
the Poor Laws’ Amendment Bill.—By Lord Morprru and 
Mr. Herriks, from several Places,—for Protection to the 
Established Chureh.—By Lord G. Lennox, Colonel LyGon, 
and Mr. Heatrucorg, from several Places,—for the Con- 
tinuance of theLabour Rate Act.—By Sir C. Burr ELL and 
Mr. H. HANDLEy, from three Places,—against the Sale of 
Beer Act.—By Sir Gkor@e Staunron, from Emsworth, 
for Protection to the Fisheries in that Neighbourhood,— 
By Mr. PLumptre, from Stapleford, for Protecting Mem- 
bers of the Church of England, against a Compulsory 
Attendance on Popish and other Religious Ceremonies.— 
By Mr. G. BerkELrY, from Westbury upon Severn, for 
Poor Laws to Ireland.—By Mr. S. MAcKENzi£, from the 
Parochial Schoolmasters of Dingwall, &e., for an increased 
Stipend. 


EmPLoyMENT OF LazsoureEns.| Sir 
Charles Burrell having moved the Order 
of the Day for the second reading of the 
Labourer’s Employment Bill, expressed his 
sincere regret at finding that it was likely 
to be opposed. He hoped he should be 
able to induce the noble Lord opposite to 
allow the Bill to be read a second time, 
and committed, as he thought the most 
convenient course to pursue would be to 
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take the debate on the principle of the 
measure after it came out of the Committee 
in an amended shape. The present measure 

vas merely a continuation of the Bill of 
last year, which had been most beneficial 
in its operation. A petition had been pre- 
sented that night, im favour of its re- 
enactment, signed by all the Magistrates 
belonging to the western district of Sus- 
sex, with the exception of one, and that 
Magistrate declined to attach his signature 
to the petition simply because he was not 
well enough acquainted with the subject. 
He held a similar petition in his hand from 
the inhabitants of Farnham, in Surrey, to 
which he begged to call the attention of 
the House. ‘The clerk, on the call of the 
hon. Baronet, read the petition. He 
thought the statement contained in that 
petition would be sufficient to satisfy the 
House of the great benefit which had at- 
tended the operation of the Labourers’ 
Employment Bil. He had paid some 
attention to the manner in which that Bill 
had worked; and he knew that certain 
parishes had, by the application of that 
measure, succeeded in reducing the number 
of their unemployed labourers from 536 to 
243. - The Poor-rates had also been reduced 
from 700/. 8s. 10d. per month to 2991. 15s. 
7d.; being a diminution of no less an amount 
than 400/. 13s. 3d. per month, or about 
4,8971. a-year. He thought he need 
scarcely state any further proof of the benc- 
ficial operation of the Labourers’ Employ- 
ment Bill. He knew that the Poor-law 
Commissioners had expressed an objection 
to the Bill, on the ground of its not being 
in unison with the original intention of the 
Poor-laws ; but he believed that the plan 
they recommended of employing paupers in 
Poor-houses was not less at variance with 
the principle of the 43rd of Elizabeth. 
Besides, the fact of Mr. Sturges Bourne, 
a gentleman so well acquainted with the 
operation of the Poor-laws, and whose 
opinion on any point connected with them 
was well entitled to respect, having refused 
to sign a paper which had been transmitted 
to the Exchequer by the other Poor-law 
Commissioners, was a circumstance which 
he thought told very much in favour of the 
present measure. The case of the parish 
of Pulborough had been referred to by the 
Poor-law Commissioners, as demonstrating 
the injustice which the present Bill was 
calculated to inflict ; but, to prove what an 
erroneous inference those learned Commis- 
sioners had drawn from the facts of the 
case, he would take the liberty of reading 
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to the House the opinion of the reverend 
Mr. Austin on the subject. The hon. Ba- 
ronct read the following letter, which was 
laid before the Select Committee on Emi- 
grationin 1827, by Walter Burrell, Esq. :— 


Sir,—I send you the expenses of the parish 
of Pulborough, in the county of Sussex, for 
one year. You will see, that 318. of the Poor- 
rates are thrown away on idle men on the 
roads ; and that, in five years, including the 
highway rates, 3,552/. have been expended on 
the roads, of which 1,932/. have been taken 
from the Poor-rates. In the years euding 
April, 1824 and 1825, the oceupiers of land 
employed one man on their farms for every 
25l, a-year rating in the poor-book, which 
continued partly through the year 1826, ex- 
cept by one person occupying 400 acres, who 
will not take his proportion, which has induced 
the other occupiers of land to discontinue 
their proportion: and we have now ninety-five 
men on the roads, many of them without 
tools. Is it not worth considering whether 
the determination of a large majority of a 
parish to employ the agricultural labourers in 
any way which shall not favour one more than 
another, with the approbation of the Magis- 
trates in Petty or Quarter Sessions, might not 
be made legally binding on the minority? I 
am aware much care must be taken to prevent 
an unequal pressure, especially on small 
parishes. 

I am, Sir, with great respect, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
J. Austin, Rector. 

Pulborough, Dec. 14, 1826. 


In his opinion, any enactment compelling 
labourers, who were thrown out of em- 
ployment by temporary illness, or some 
accidental circumstance, to go to the poor- 
house would be regarded with an ill feeling 
by the poor; and he therefore thought, that 
those gentlemen who were opposed to the 
Poor-laws’ Amendment Bill ought to sup- 
port the present Bill, as he was confident 
it would be found to act in some degree as 
a safety-valve to the measure of Govern- 
ment. What he wanted to see was the 
labourer employed and well paid, and good 
will and harmony prevailing in the agricul- 
tural parishes of the country ; and, believing 
that the present Bill would tend to produce 
that desirable state of things, he trusted that 
the House would consent to read the Bill 
asecondtime. ‘The hon. Baronet concluded 
by moving the second reading of the Bill, 
which Motion having been seconded, 

Mr. Leech, as a practical agriculturist, 
could speak to the beneficial effects of the 
former Labour-rate Act, the renewal of 
which merited the approbation of the 
House. The Bill was only a permissive 
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Bill, and no parish need adopt it unless 
three-fourths of the rate-payers in vestry 
assembled were desirous so todo. It would 
in no case compel any one to pay more 
than he at present paid; and it had the 
great advantage of taking the labourers 
from unprofitable labour, and employing 
them in the improvement of the soil by 
engaging them in purcly agricultural labour, 
thereby rendering them much more moral 
in their conduct, industrious in their 
habits, and more comfortable in their 
familics, than when employed in_ parish 
work ; for it was well known, that very 
little attention was paid to the labourers 
engaged in parish work; and they were 
consequently enabled to pass much 
their time in beer-houses. The former Bill 
had proved highly satisfactory to the 
labourers themselves as well as to the 
farmers. He therefore trusted, that the 
House would allow the Bill to go into 
Committee, where any improvements that 
could be suggested might be introduced. 
Mr. Slaney thought the Bill would be 
prejudicial in its effects. There was this 
difference between the Bill passed in the 
last Session and the present Bill—that 
whereas the former measure required, pre- 
vious to its application to any parish, that 
the consent of three-fourths of the rate- 
payers should be obtained, the Bill now 
under consideration made the consent of 
three-fourths of those in vestry assembled 
only requisite; thus putting it in the 
power of a few busybodies in a parish to 
force the measure upon their fellow rate- 
payers. In the former Bill, a clause was 
introduced, providing that the measure 
should not apply to any parish in which the 
Poor-rates were not above 5s. in the pound 
on the rack-rent, thereby exempting from 
its operation all parishes in which good 
management prevailed. In the present 
Bill, however, that salutary provision was 
entirely omitted. But he rested his main 
objection to the Bill on the ground, 
that its provisions were contrary to all 
principle, inasmuch as_ they compelled 
a man to employ a certain number of la- 
bourers whether he needed them or not. 
He thought, that the Bill would prove 
mischievous, inasmuch as it gave the Ma- 
gistrates too great a power of interference, 
and placed the bad and good labourer on 
the same level. The Poor-law Commis- 
sioners were decidedly opposed to the. prin- 
ciple of the Labourer’s Employment Bill ; 
and seeing that a measure founded on their 
report, and calculated to remove the evils of 
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which the hon. Baronet complained, was 
now before the House, he should certainly 
vote against the second reading of the pre- 
sent Bill. In addition to the other disad- 
vantages which he had mentioned, he 
might state that, in the course of time, he 


had no doubt it would have the effect of 


doubling the rates which it was the object 
of the Bill to lighten. On these grounds, 
he should give the Bill his decided oppo- 
sition. 

Mr. Denison expressed his concurrence 
in all that had fallen from the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Charles Burrell) as to the benefits 
which might be, and had been, derived 
from the application of the principle of 
this Bill. He could state that, in sixteen 
parishes in Surrey, where it had been ap- 
plied, the Poor-rate had been reduced one- 
half; the number of paupers had been 
diminished in the same proportion ; besides 
which, the condition of the land had been 
considerably improved. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he hoped the Bill would receive 
the sanction of the House. If there were 
any objectionable parts in it, they might be 
modified in the Committee. It should be 
recollected that it was only an experiment, 
and intended to be temporary ; but even as 
a temporary measure, it would tend to im- 
prove the operation of the Poor-laws’ 
Amendment Bill. 

Mr. Heathcote, having presented a num- 
ber of petitions to the House in favour of 
this measure from the county which he re- 
presented, felt himself called upon to say a 
few words in support of it, which he consi- 
dered well worthy the attention of the 
House, from the many advantages that 
were likely to arise from it. One great 
comfort that it would produce to the coun- 
try generally was, the application of a much 
greater quantity of labour to land than 
could be afforded at present. This would 
occur by the removal of all the useless 
labour that was now thrown away upon 
roads to the cultivation of the land. He 
approved too, of the principle maintained 
by this Bill, that the majority in each 
parish was to bind the minority, if they 
chose, to regulate the labour of the parish 
under the provisions of the Bill, or on the 
principles which it laid down. He had no 
doubt that this measure would prove a most 
useful auxiliary to the Poor Laws’ Amend- 
ment Bill. 

Mr. Robert Palmer considered it very 
desirable that the inhabitants of a parish 
should be compelled to pay the sums which 
they might agree to pay, for it was well 
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known, that many persons in a parish, after 
having voluntarily agreed to pay a certain 
sum towards the labour fund, had, in less 
than a month after, refused to continue 
their payments. He approved of the ge- 
neral principle of the Bill, and, feeling as- 
sured that it would also work well in prac- 
tice, ke should give it his support. 

Colonel Torrens viewed this Bill as 
most erroneous in principle and mischievous 
in practice. There could be nothing just 
in compelling people to pay for labour over 
and above what they required. A parish 
might as well be called upon at once to 
support a thousand or any other given 
number of labourers, although it might uot 
require half that number. This was nothing 
better than an agrarian law, or at least was 
calculated to lead to such a law. Nothing 
could be worse in principle than accumu- 
lating idle labourers in a parish, and de- 


ducting from the productive industry of 


others to support them. If there were a 
surplus of labourers in a parish, the proper 
way to deal with them would be, if they 
could not be employed on the land, to ap- 
ply them to the increase of the trade and 
commerce of the country. Convinced that 
this measure would prove to be practically 
injurious, he should give it his decided op- 
position. 

Mr. Baring would look rather to the 
manner in which this Bill was likely to 
work than to any general principle which 
it might involve. He had inquired into 
this subject, and found that there were 
various opinions in different parts of the 
country. Some of the witnesses who had 
been examined before the Committee, had 
spoken most favourably of the measure, 
whilst others disapproved of its practical 
results. He entertained no doubt of its 
beneficial effects in parishes that were 
purely agricultural, and where no other 
species of labour was going on; but he 
considered it oppressive to make small 
tradespeople pay for labour which they did 
not want. He should have been glad if his 
hon. friend had not for the present pressed 
this Bill until the Poor Law Amendment 
Bill had been disposed of, and it could be 
known what was done with that important 
measure. He could have wished, that his 
hon. friend had waited to see how that Bill 
would work, and, in the next Session, the 
measure might be more fitly introduced as 
an auxiliary, if it should be deemed requi- 
site. He had undoubtedly found that, in 
some parishes in his own immediate neigh- 
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with a very beneficial effect, although this 
might not be generally the case throughout 
the country. He hoped, that his hon. 
friend would withdraw the Bill for the 
present. 

Sir Harry Verney said, that there were 
many parishes where there was but little 
occasion for labour, and it would be hard 
to compel small annuitants and others who 
did not require labourers to pay for their 
support. He was, however, favourable to 
the general principle of the Bill, but he 
felt some difficulty as to how he should 
vote, lest this measure should in any degree 
clash with the Poor Law Amendment Bill 
which the noble Lord near him had intro- 
duced, and which he hoped to see brought 
to a successful issue. 

Mr. Halcombe would support the Bill of 
the hon. Baronet. It was intended to be 
in operation only for one year, and would 
enable the farmers to get over the winter. 
He did not think it would in any respect 
interfere with the Bill of the noble Lord. 

Mr. Poulett Scrope was understood to 
say, that the Bill would be subversive of the 
benefits which were likely to accrue from 
the noble Lord’s Bill for the Amendment 
of the Poor Laws. At any rate, the pre- 
sent Bill ought not to be passed till the 
Poor Law Amendment Bill had been car- 
ried into execution. The Labour-rate was 
nothing but the allowance system in dis- 
guise, and he felt compelled to give his op- 
position to this Bill. 

Mr. Divelt said, that as nobody had yet 
moved, he would move, as an Amendment, 
that this Bill be read a second time this 
day six months. His reason for doing so 
was, that he considered it to be bad in 
principle, and likely to prove worse when 
reduced to practice. It confined in parishes 
a portion of labourers who could not be 
productively employed within them, and 
compelled individuals who did not want 
labour, and received no benefit from it, to 
employ their capital in support of it. The 
Labour-rate might have produced some 
benefit in a few parishes, but he believed 
that that benefit was more apparent than 
real, and that it would be productive of 
much future evil. 

Mr. Warburton seconded the Amend- 
ment. It was preposterous to introduce a 
Bill like this, which was at best a mere 
palliative, when there was before the 
House a comprehensive Bill for the Amend- 
ment of the. Poor-laws founded on the best 
principles. This Bill was founded on the 
worst principles ; and if there was no other 
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objection to it, and there were many, he 
should oppose it on this ground—that it 
took away every incentive to good conduct, 
by placing the independent and industrious 
labourer on a level with the indolent and 
profligate pauper. 

Mr. Hodges supported the Bill. If he 
considered it likely to embarrass the noble 
Lord’s  Poor-laws’ Amendment Bill, he 
should not give it his support, as he was 
quite sure that that Bill would have embar- 
rassments enough of its own to contend 
with. He thought that this Bill would 
act beneficially in smoothing the way for 
the operation of that Bill, and he should 
therefore give it his support. 

Lord Althorp said, that this Bill was 
founded upon incorrect principles. He 
had formerly been ready to agree to it, in- 
correct as its principles were, because there 
was no effectual measure before Parliament 
for the Amendment of the Poor-laws. 
Until such a measure was introduced, he 
had always felt that they must adopt 
palliatives, to mitigate the evils of the pre- 
sent system. But now an efficient remedy 
was introduced ; and he felt, that the Legisla- 
ture would act more wisely by adopting that 
measure, which was correct in principle 
and complete in itself, than by adopting a 
palliative which was incorrect in principle 
and only partial in its operation. By this 
Bill all the rate-payers of the parish were 
compelled to employ all the labourers in 
that parish, whether they were desirous of 
doing so or not. They were compelled, 
too, to employ labour which could not pro- 
duce them any return, because in the words 
of the Bill, it was “ labour more’than was 
wanted for the cultivation of the soil.” 
He contended that this Bill was also ob- 
jectionable on account of its having a rapid 
tendency to produce a maximum of wages. 
He admitted that in many parishes where 
this measure had been tried the amount of 
Poor-rates had apparently diminished. He 
said apparently, for the amount was not 
really less, if the parishioners were paying 
more for labour in another shape. The 
effect was the same upon them, whether 
their money was paid in the shape of 
Poor-rates or in the shape of increased 
wages for labour which yielded them no re- 
turn. As far as labourers were concerned, 
this Bill injured the independent and in- 
dustrious portion of them by giving them 
no advantage over the indolent and pro- 
fligate portion ; on the contrary, it took 
from the steady and hardworking man the 
benefit which he had hitherto derived from 
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his industry and good conduct. The Bill 
was also objectionable as affecting the free- 
dom of labour in the country. It was 
nothing but a palliative ; and as there was 
a Bill before the House which he trusted 
would prove a complete remedy fer most 
of the evils of the present system, he 
should certainly give his support to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. Estcourt said, that as the Bill of 
the noble Lord was not to come into ope- 
ration till the next spring, no improvement 
in the condition of the poor could be ex- 
pected during thenext winter. If, therefore, 
the noble Lord had thought this a good 
measure, though founded on_ principles 
which he considered incorrect, before a 
general measure for the improvement of 
the Poor-laws was introduced, he ought to 
think it a good measure till that general mea- 
sure came into practicaloperation. This Bill 
was only to have force for one year, and 
therefore he called upon the noble Lord 
not to abandon it until his own bill became 
practically the law. It appeared from the 
Agricultural Report that the farmers did not 
at present employ all the labour that was 
practically for the due cultivation of the soil 
—they only employed that quantity oflabour 
which was just sufficient to keep it ina 
state of inferior cultivation. There were 
few parts of the country in which the 
surplus labour, as it was called, could not be 
beneficially employed in the cultivation of 
the soil. By the Poor-laws, as now ad- 
ministered, the farmers were compelled 
to maintain the surplus labourers without 
employment. By the present Bill the 
labourers would be kept in employment for 
their maintenance, and he would ask, was 
not that in itself an advantage? He ad- 
mitted, that the principles of this Bill were 
not correct; but the state of the country 
was such, that the passing of this Bill was 
likely to prove a valuable auxiliary to the 
noble Lord’s Bill during the ensuing 
winter, 

Mr. Handley was of opinion, that this 
Bill would be found productive of great 
advantage to the occupiers of land, as it 
would give them something for those rates 
for which they now got nothing. After the 
coticurrent evidence given by every coun- 
try Gentleman who had yet addressed the 
House, he did hope that the House would 
grant this Bill as a boon to the agricul- 
tural interest. 

Sir George Strickland supported the 
Amendment. This measure had been 
admitted by many to be bad in principle, 
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but they supported it on the ground that 
it was a palliative for a worse state of 
things. In fact, it had been brought for- 
ward when things were in a bad state and 
there was no prospect of amending them. 
But the necessity for a measure of the 
kind being about to be obviated by the 
Bill to which the noble Lord had referred, 
he did not see why it should be forced on 
the country, when the effect of it was 
likely to be to bring them all to the same 
state of misery, pauperism, and destitu- 
tion. 

Mr. Curteis said, that after what had 
fallen from the noble Lord, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he should feel it his 
duty to vote against this measure. It 
was quite true, that this measure was 
desired in West Sussex; but with regard 
to East Sussex, he would state that the 
same anxiety did not exist for such a 
measure. He agreed with the noble Lord 
that this measure should now be merged 
in the greater measure which had been 
introduced for the reformation of the 
administration of the Poor-laws. 

Mr. Wilks said, that if the Poor-law 
Bill had been passed and was in operation, 
producing the effects that were anticipated 
from it, the argument of the hon. Member 
who had last spoken might be a forcible 
one, but not till then; he was not dis- 
posed, when he found such concurrent 
testimony in favour of the practical effects 
of this measure, to cast it away either in 
favour of the theories of hon. Members, 
or in favour of the measure brought for- 
ward by the noble Lord. He supported 
this as a temporary measure, preparatory 
rather than detrimental to the measure 
brought forward by the noble Lord with 
regard to the administration of the Poor- 
laws. 

Viscount Palmerston said, that the very 
reasons assigned by the hon. Member for 
supporting this measure appeared to him 
arguments for opposing it. The hon. 
Member asked the House to agree to this 
measure because the measure of his noble 
friend (Lord Althorp) was not passed. 
Surely, seeing that that greater and more 
comprehensive measure was in course of 
being passed, it was unnecessary, indeed 
it would be mischievous, to adopt a mea- 
sure like this, of an avowedly teinporary 
nature, and which would, in fact, stand 
in the way of the beneficial effects to be 
anticipated from the Poor-laws Amend- 
ment Bill, One half, at least, of the hon. 
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Members who had supported that Bill had 
admitted, that it was erroneous in prin- 
ciple, but then, said they, let us adopt it 
as a palliative for the existing state of 
things. Now, if the proposed palliative 
was one that was congenial with, and 
would be conducive to, the great objects 
of the Poor-laws Amendment Bill, he 
could then very well understand the force 
of the arguments urged in favour of the 
adoption of such a measure by the House. 
But the present was a measure admitted 
even by its advocates to be founded on 
principles opposed to those contained in 
the Poor-laws Amendment Bill. Another 
class of the supporters of this Bill con- 
sisted of those who avowed that they had 
a great contempt for gencral principles 
and general theories, and that practical 
principles (such was always their express- 
ion) alone met with their regard. He 
would just observe, in reply to those Gen- 
tlemen who were so strenuous in objecting 
to general principles, and so self-com- 
placently triumphant in their appeal to 
what they called ‘ practical principles,” 
that theories founded, as general theories 
were, upon large and extensive observa- 
tion, were much more likely to be correct 
than theories like theirs, founded upon 
their own narrow and particular experi- 
ence, and that they were themselves not 
less dealers in principles, and not less 
theory-mongers, because their principles 
were founded merely on particular obser- 
vation, and because their theories were 
formed, not from general, but from con- 
fined and necessarily incorrect expe- 
rience. This measure could not by any 
possibility have a tendency to lower the 
amount of the Poor-rates. It would 
take merely from the capital of the farmer 
in another shape, and under another 
name. The avowed intention in fact of 
the Bill was to compel the farmer to em- 
ploy and to pay for labour that he did 
not want. Now the true principle, a 
principle surely it was not necessary to 
enlarge upon at this time of day was, that 
every man should be left to manage his 
concerns as he thought best for his own 
interest. Did any man suppose that the 
farmer would not employ as much labour 
as he would find profitable and for his 
interest? The truth was, that this mea- 
sure would only take the capital ont of 
the pockets of the farmers to employ it in 
forced labour. It was a Bill quite opposed 
in principle to the great measure that had 
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been brought forward for the amendment 
of the Poor-laws. It was, he begged to 
remark, extremely incorrect to suppose 
that that great measure would not come 
into operation until March, 1835. The 
Poor-law Bill would come into operation 
immediately it was passed, with the ex- 
ception of one portion of it, which had 
been already mentioned by his noble 
friend, and which would not come into 
operation until March, 1835. 

Sir Charles Burrell briefly replied; 
contending that the provisions of the Bill 
applied toclergymen and declaring that the 
arguments of the opponents of the mea- 
sure had been already so triumphantly 
defeated, that it was unnecessary for him 
to go again over the same ground. 

The House divided on the Amendment 
—Ayes 80; Noes 36: Majority 44. 

The Bill put off for six months. 


List of the Ayes. 


Maxfield, Wm. 
O’Brien, C. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Parker, Sir Hyde 
Poulter, T. 8. 
Price, R. 
Rider, Thomas 
Rickford, Wm. 
Rooper, J. B. 
Ruthven, E. 
Towery, C. 
Tyrrell, Charles 


Astley, Sir J. 
Attwood, M. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Bulkeley, Sir R. W. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Dare, R. W. Hall 
Duffield, Thomas 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Faithfull, G. 
Fleetwood, P. H. 
Godson, R. 
Goring, H. D. 


Grosvenor, Lord R. Walter, J. 
Guise, Sir Wm. Watson, R. 
Haicombe, John Wilks, John 
Ifandley, B. TELLERS. 


Burrell, Sir Charles 
Handley, Hi. 

PAIRED OFF. 
Uoldsworth, Thomas 


Henniker, Lord 
Hodges, T. L. 
Ilurst, R. H. 
Leech, John 
Mangles, James 


Prisoners Counskn Briin.] Mr. 
Ewart rose to move the second reading of 
the Prisoners’ Counsel Bill. As the sub- 
ject had, on former occasions, been repeat- 
edly before the public, it would not be ne- 
cessary for him to trespass on its attention 
at any length. It was a fact which he 
wished to press on the attention of the 
House, that England stood alone, with one 
solitary exception in the civilized world, in 
her refusal to allow prisoners the assistance 
of Counsel. In Seotland, France, Italy, 
Germany, and the United States of 
America, prisoners were all defended by 
Counsel ; and none of those inconveniences 
which it was often alleged would be the 
necessary consequences of adopting the 
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practice in this country were found to re- 
sult from it. The strongest objection, 
however, and that which was most fre- 
quently urged against allowing prisoners 
the benefit of Counsel, was the quantity of 
time which the practice would necessarily 
consume in our Criminal Courts. The 
late Sir Samucl Romilly had completely 
answered that objection, when he said, that 
too much time could never be consumed, 
where the object was to discover truth, 
and administer justice. The next objection 
to the measure was, that it was unneces- 
sary, because the Judge on the bench was 
the prisoner’s advocate. If this were so 
—if the Judge was indeed the advocate of 
the prisoner—then he lost his character 
of Judge in that of advocate. But if im- 
partial justice were administered by the 
Judge between the prosecutor and the 
prisoner, then the latter must go unde- 
fended ; so that those who urged this ob- 
jection placed themselves between the 
horns of a dilemma. The argument which 
had been urged against allowing prisoners 
the assistance of Counsel, on the ground 
that counsel would injure their cause, was 
absurd ; for if the prisoner had any appre- 
hension of that, he need not allow Counsel 
to defend him. The Bill was not com- 
pulsory in its provisions; it did not force 
counsel upon a prisoner, but gave him the 
power of engaging professional assistance 
if he pleased. A very ingenious addition 
had been made to the objections raised, by 
a proposition to take away counsel from 
both sides, and leave the case to be de- 
cided by the merits of the evidence. But 
he thought that the purposes of justice 
would not be answered by a bare exposi- 
tion of the evidence, either for the defence 
or the accusation, and that the connecting 
statements of counsel would be required to 
show the evidence in its proper light. In 
America, the Counsel for the prosecution 
had a right of reply. To this he objected, 
because it gave the prosecutor a great ad- 
vantage over the prisoner. In France, the 
custom was, to let the Counsel for the 
prisoner have the Jast word. This was an 
arrangement to which he was also opposed, 
as he did not think the ends of justice 
were likely to be promoted by it. The 
system of criminal jurisprudence in Scot- 
land was free from both the objections to 
which he had alluded. Their system of 
defending prisoners was worthy of the con- 
sideration of the House. It succeeded 
completely in securing the prisoner a fair 
trial, but nothing more. ‘The evidence 
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was for and against; the prisoner’s case 
was first of all gone into, and then the 
Court was addressed by Counsel both for 
the Crown and the prisoner. In those cases 
where the evidence was so strong against 
the prisoner that nothing could stand 
against it, neither the Counsel for the 
Crown nor the prisoner took up the time 
of the Court by any speech. The ends of 
justice, in all criminal cases in Scotland 
were, by means of this system, completely 
answered. This system had been pursued 
since the year 1587, and he had a very 
high authority, that of Mr. Allison, to sup- 
port him in his favourable opinion of it. 
He thought, that it was something like a 
reflection on this country that she should 
be so tardy to acknowledge « principle 
which almost every country had long since 
admitted. ‘The rule in Justinian was 
“ non debet actori dicere quod non reo per- 
millitur.” Was it not a strong argument 
ad verecundiam against our country, that 
the practice of the United States had been 
changed in this respect, contrary to the old 
English law, and contrary to the spirit of 
defence which they had inherited from 
their ancestors? His reasons for bringing 
this Bill forward were, that it would give 
defence to those who were unprotected, 
that it would subserve the ends of truth 
and justice, and remove from the Judge 
his character as an advocate ; thus enabling 
him to sway the balance with an impartial 
hand, and give freedom, certainty, and 
vigour to the arm of justice. 

Mr. Hill rose to second the Motion. 
Anxious as he was to uphold the system of 
our jurisprudence, and the laws as admi- 
nistered under our happy Constitution, as 
the best altogether in the civilized world, 
he was, nevertheless, bound to confess, that 
he had seen more than two or three cases 
of verdicts of guilty in felony, in which the 
verdicts were not borne out by the evi- 
dence ; and this expressly because the 
prisoner had not had the benefit of a 
speech from his Counsel—in other words, 
the innocent might be deprived of pro- 
tection by the present practice of our 
Criminal-laws. It was to be observed, 
that if we were right in this anomaly, 
we were right in direct opposition to 
the practice of all civilized Europe, 
and even that of our colonies on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The origin of 
our present practice was to be found in the 
same system which adjudicated men to 
death on paper depositions, without con- 
fronting the prisoner with the witnesses 
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against’ him, and inflicted torture on the 
prisoner, in order to extract from his own 
mouth evidence against him. Under such 
an iniquitous system was it, that Lord 
Essex was sacrificed, and that great and 
illustrious man, Sir Walter Raleigh, was 
brow-beaten, insulted by a tyrannical At- 
torney-General, and finally suffered on the 
block! It was said, that the present system 
worked well, and though faulty in prin- 
ciple, it was excellent in practice. He felt 
that, from the natural infirmity of hu- 
manity, Judges would be often found to 
take a false view of evidence unintention- 
ally, or neglect some very important point 
of evidence which must make in favour of 
the prisoner. And this was an occurrence 
which never would have taken place, had 
the prisoner the benefit of Counsel to point 
out to the Bench and Jury the real nature 
of the evidence. The judicial murder, for 
so he must call it, of Eliza Fenning, never 
could have taken place in 1815, had she 
had Counsel to insist upon the circumstance, 
that she had herself taken the poison which 
was administered to her master’s family, 
and had suffered severely from its opera- 
tion. The hon. and learned Member de- 
tailed three other cases of criminal convic- 
tions, which he was certain never could 
have taken place, had the prisoners been 
allowed to be defended by Counsel. It 
was highly absurd, that the course of our 
criminal proceedings denied a man arraign- 
ed for felony the advantage of Counsel, 
but gave him two to speak for him, and 
conduct his defence, when the prisoner 
was charged with the very highest felony 
—namely, high treason! 

Sir George Strickland was confident, that 
many more Sessions could not pass, before 
the present anomalous state of the law with 
regard to criminal trials must be corrected. 
He had often heard, with most painful 
feelings, that part of criminal proceedings 
in which prisoners were denied the right 
of reply by their Counsel, and had always 
determined, if ever it was in his power, to 
give his support to that alteration of the 
law now proposed. Even in Italy, where 
no other semblance of a fair trial was 
given, the prisoner had the right to have 
his Counsel to plead for him, before Courts 
as ill constituted, he would admit, as any 
in the most despotic countries of Europe. 

Mr. Poulter was not disposed to place 
much reliance on the conviction entertain- 
ed by Counsel engaged in the defence of 
prisoners, that their clients, though con- 
victed, were innocent. The real question 
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before the House, in his opinion, was, had 
not a prisoner, upon the whole, a fairer 
trial, and a fairer hope of justice, under 
our form of criminal trial, than either 
in Italy, France, Germany, or even the 
United States of America? The adminis- 
tration of our Criminal Law was, in his 
opinion, already too mild, and afforded too 
great a chance of escape to prisoners. To 
draw an inference in favour of the altcra- 
tion in our laws, from the dreadful prose- 
cution and cruel ill-treatment experienced 
by that illustrious man, Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, on his trial, by that severe and inso- 
lent Attorney General, Sir Edward Coke, 
was altogether unfair. The spirit of the 
age, and of our times, was altogether 
changed and amazingly improved since 
then, and now such brow-beating, insulting 
conduct, would not be tolerated in any 
legal officer of the Crown by a criminal 
Judge. The most serious consequence of 
altering our laws as was proposed by this 
Bill, he feared the House was scarcely able 
to appreciate justly—namely, that it would 
tend to withdraw attention from the 
evidence itself, and Jower the present 
standard of evidence in criminal cases. 
This would be a consequence of a change 
in our law as to evidence, which would be 
most seriously felt by prisoners, even more 
seriously than they felt the inconvenience 
of being denicd Counsel. If the hon. 
Member (Mr. Ewart) would consent to 
withdraw the first clause of his Bill, he 
would have no objection to let the Bill go 
to a Committee. As he understood, how- 
ever, that this would not be conceded, he 
should conclude by moving, “ that the Bill 
be read a second time this day six months.” 

Mr. Sergeant Spankie said, that it was 
generally admitted, on all hands, that jus- 
tice was administered in a satisfactory and 
impartial manner in this country ; and he 
could not see, that there was any practical 
ground for the change now proposed to be 
introduced, inasmuch as there was no 
practical abuse to be remedied. He thought 
it would be found, that, if Counsel were 
allowed to address the Jury in defence of 
prisoners on charges of felony, it would be 
the junior Counsel, who would generally be 
employed in their cause, who, by their in- 
judicious manner of proceeding, might often 
do more harm than good to their clients. 
They would naturally endeavour to put 
the points of their case in the strongest 
light, and the Counsel for the prosecution 
would be compelled to combat them by all 
the eloquence and ingenuity he could coms 
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mand. The Courts would thus be turned 
into an arena for ingenious display, which 
would be anything but advantageous to 
the prisoner. As it was at present, the 
Counsel for the prosecution generally con- 
tented himself with a calm and dispassionate 
statement of the facts of the case, and it 
was the Judge’s duty to watch over the 
interest of the prisoner. Whilst, therefore, 
he could see no practical advantage to the 
prisoner that could result from the change 
now proposed, the inconvenience on the 
other hand would be very considerable. 
The Assizes would be extended to three or 
four times their present duration, and the 
expense to the country proportionably in- 
ereascd. From these considerations, he 
should support the amendment. 

Lord Althorp said, he had given this 
subject much consideration, and he thought 
some change was desirable. [t appeared to 
him, that the arguments which had heen 
urged against allowing Counsel to prison- 
ers in cases of felony would equally apply 
against permitting Counsel to defendants 
in eases of misdemeanour. In the course 
of his experience and observation, which 
had been confined to the more trifling 
class of felonies, he had felt, that it was 
exceedingly painful to hear Counsel address 
the Jury against a prisoner, who was 
denied the privilege of being heard by 
Counsel in reply. What they had to con. 
sider was, not whether the change pro- 
posed would prove to the advantage of the 
prisoner, but whether it was calculated te 
lead to a fuller and more perfect develop- 
ment of the truth, and a more certain 
administration of justice. ‘They should 
consider whether the truth was likely te 
be, in all instances, fairly elicited by a 
system under which cases could be put 
strongly on the one side, without allowing 
an answer to be given by equal talents 
from the opposite side. He would particu- 
larly instance the cases depending on cir- 
cumstantial evidence, in which Counsel for 
the prosecution had, in their address to the 
Jury, to make out the necessary chain of 
evidence ; and it appeared to him, that the 
privilege of reply on behalf of the prisoner 
ought to be allowed, in order that an 
opportunity might be afforded of showing 
in what respect improper inferences might 
have been drawn. Entertaining these views, 
he hoped the House would allow the Bill 
to go into a Committee, that they might 
examine it in detail, and sec whether the 
objections urged against it, some of them 
being of weight, might not be removed 
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Mr. O'Connell said, that the noble Lord 
had condensed in his speech so much good 
sense and practical wisdom on this subject, 
that it might appear to the House unne- 
cessary for him to offer any further observa- 
tions in support of the same views. He 
might, however, be permitted to make one 
or two remarks. The hon. and learned 
Sergeant who had preceeded him had 
opposed the Bill upon an economical con- 
sideration of the county rates, and other 
matters totally foreign to the spirit of the 
question. He had also opposed the allow- 
ing of Counsel to prisoners on charges of 
felony, on account of the inexperiente and 
indiscretions of young Counsel. He would 
say, that he had known many old Counsel 
who were just as indiscrect as their juniors. 
The fact was, that the present mede of 
proceeding in our Criminal Courts was 
anything but the fair and straightforward 
course which it should be. The Criminal 
Code itself was too cruel and bloody ; that 
was a great evil, which it was endeavoured 
to counteract by throwing all sorts of 
impediments in its way, to prevent the dis- 
covery of the truth. Criminals and wit- 
nesses were continually cautioned against 
saying anything that could possibly impli- 
cate themselves; and time even given 
them, to reflect upon what they should say, 
lest they should unwittingly let an un- 
welcome truth escape. The hon. and 
learned Sergeant had said, that the prose- 
cuting Counsel generally confined himself 
to a calm and circumstantial account of the 
facts of the ease, and that the Judge was to 
watch over the interests of the prisoner. 
That was a very plausible statement, in- 
deed ; but was it borne out by experience ? 
He, in the course of his practice, had seen 
great mischief and great injustice result 
from an exaggerated statement made by 
the Counsel for the prosecution, but he had 
seen much more harm and hardship result 
to the unfortunate prisoner from an assumed 
moderation on the part of his accuser. In 
Ireland, the Crown prosecutor, not uncom. 
monly, came down and addressed violent 
harangues to the Jury, caleulated to rouse 
their fears and their prejudices against the 
prisoners whom they were called upon to 
try. “ Gentlemen of the Jury,” it would 
be said, “the Crown has sent down this 
Special Commission for your own protec- 
tion. Will you not protect yourselves ?” 


which meant, as he understood it, “ Will 
you be pleased to hang the prisoners at my 
request?” No weight ought tq be attached 
to the objection, that allowing Counsel tq 
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risoncrs would lead to young Counsel 


being employed, who would necdlessly 
sacrifice the time of the Court to their 
desire to exercise and display their powers. 
Was it not from the Bar that they took 
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upon the pavement, bathed in blood. He 
turned away from his window, and saw no 
more. The men were murdered. The 


| next year the same female, who had before 
given evidence in three cases, tried her 


their Judges, on the efficiency of whom | 


depended ‘matters of the greatest import- 
anee—even the life and death of indivi- 
duals? He had, some time since, 
engaged in a trial at Cork to defend three 
men, brothers, who were charged with 
being implicated in the murder of Franks. 
The “principal witness was a female. She 


been | 


hand at implicating some more individuals. 
‘Two other men were brought to trial on 
her evidence. The Judge on this ocea- 
sion was Baron Pennefather, who, in a ten 


| minutes address to the Jury, put the case 


had been before called on to identify the | 


individuals who had been present, and who 
were active, at the murder. The 


persons j 


uurested were subjected to her recognition, | 
amongst them were the three prisoners ; | 
she had known them before, but she passed | 


them over, and picked out others, who 
were tried, convicted, and executed. Again 
the three men, in company with others, 
were brought before her, and again she 
failed to identify them. It was then 
thought proper to bring the three men 
into a room by themselves, in order that 
the attention of the woman might not be 
diverted ; but, on'being ushered into their 
presence, she declared that she had not 
seen them at the murder. The men were 
then discharged. In about six months 
after, she changed her mind, and deposed 
to facts against these men. ‘They were 
arrested at their houses, subsequently 
brought to trial, and she identified them, 
swearing to them most positively. 
facts he drew from her at the trial ; many 
of them she admitted with considerable 
reluctance ; but having exposed them to the 
Court, he left shortly before the trial was 
concluded, his firm conviction being, that 
the men must be acquitted. He had scarcely 
reached his apartment before he heard a 
shrick—such a shrick as was often heard 


in an assize town in Ireland when men | 


were capitally convicted. The Judge had 
so summed up to the Jury that they found 
the prisoners guilty. He went to his 
window, and saw the three men in a square 
of soldiers. The mother of the prisoners, 
a widow, was endeavouring to force her 
way through the soldiers to her sons. She 
continued her struggles, and the soldiers 
presented their bayonets ; but the officers 
at last desired that she might be allowed 
to approach them. She rushed in and 
embraced her eldest son, who was not 
twenty-one years of age; she then em- 


These | 
| tone and manner, he had heard these most 


to them in a manner that led to the prison- 
ers’ acquittal. Now, could there be a 
stronger illustration of the propriety of 
granting Counsel to prisoners than was 
afforded in the proceedings he had just 
deseribed to the House? If he had had 
the opportunity of addressing to the Jury, 
in the ease of the Cave prisoners, some 
such observations as were addressed to the 
Jury by Baron Posehn in the ease of 
the two prisoners, the former as well as the 
latter would, in all human probability, 
have been acquitted. He had seen justice 
perverted ; he had seen human lives sacri- 
ficed ; he had seen the violence of Counsel 
against prisoners, and the not less malig- 
nant mischief of a speech of great caution— 
of great affected moderation, professed in 
such terms as ‘‘ Heaven forbid I should 
force a point against a prisoner —Gentlemen 
of the Jury, | would not for the world 
exaggerate a point ;” and the very next 
moment they would hear— But justice 
must be done—the peace of the country 
demands it ;’ m short, from persons who 
had assumed extraordinary moderation of 


| cutting, cruel, and deadly insinuations. He 


| 


braced her second son, and next her third | 


from 


and youngest, 


whose neck she fell | 


felt certain, that the Bill would be highly 


| beneficial, and he gave it his cordial sup- 


port. 

Mr. Goulburn opposed the Bill. From 
any thing he had heard or seen, he had no 
reason to believe, that in any case quoted, 
the verdict would have been different from 
what it was, had the prisoners been allowed 
to have Counsel. If the Counsel for the 
prosecution was allowed to reply, there 
would be an absence of the calmness at 
present prevailing in criminal trials, and 
passion and prejudice would appear there. 
He believed, too, that it would tend to 


make Judges partizans. He conceived, 
therefore, that the present system was 


better calculated to elicit truth, than the 
one proposed by the Bill. It was on that 
aecount, too, better calculated to ensure an 
impartial administration of justice, and he 
therefore should vote against the Bill. 
Mr. Rohert Grant said, 
fon 
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possible to defend the present anomalous 
practice, nor had any Gentleman who had 
spoken on the opposite side attempted to 
defend it. It had been overlooked by the 
hon. and learned Sergeant, who referred to 
the confusion and inconveniences which 
would ensue from allowing prisoners, 
charged with criminal offences, Counsel, 
that acts of the Legislature had of late 
made many offences, which were before 
felonies, misdemeanours, in which the 
defendants were allowed Counsel. Now, 
whatever inconveniences and evils could be 
supposed to exist in allowing Counsel to 
prisoners charged with felonies ought to be 
shown to exist in those cases where felonies 
had been made misdemeanours and Counsel 
were allowed to the accused. It was said, 
that the advantages of allowing prisoners 
Counsel were exaggerated, and it might be 
so; but whenever a benefit was denied, its 
advantages were exaggerated, and the way 
to stop the exaggeration, was to take away 
its materials. In the case of treason, again, 
they had Counsel, without the evils of 
which the learned Sergeant had drawn so 
strong a picture. All these anomalies he 
had never seen even plausibly excused. 
They had come down to us by accident ; 
and were they, therefore, to be preserved ? 
If there was any practice in the law for 
which there was something to be said upon 
both sides, the reasons for and against were 
examined, and the right had a fair chance 
of being successful ; but let any point arise 
in favour of which nothing could be said, 
and they were called upon to consider it 
as founded upon some indescribable, myste- 
rious wisdom, and therefore to be preserved. 
They acted in this respect somewhat in the 
fashion of certain nations of the East, who 
properly estimated a man of little or no 
talent, but directly they met an idiot wor- 
shipped him as inspired by the Deity. At 
one time Counsel were not allowed to 
prisoners even to cross-examine witnesses, 
and that happened, which happened now, 
when the poverty of a prisoner prevented 
him employing Counsel, viz. all the bar- 
risters present lent him what assistance 
they could, by suggesting questions to the 
Judge, and raising points for his benefit ; 
but what weight was there in the argu- 
ments of those who, when it was proposed 
to allow prisoners the assistance of Counsel, 
urged Parliament not to disturb the excel- 
lent state of the law, which gave the 
prisoner all the bar for Counsel, instead of 
one only? The Legislature thought no 


weight was due to such arguments, and he 
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trusted that the Legislature would now 
think, that no weight was due to the argu- 
ments which opposed a prisoner’s Counsel 
speaking for him, because, from his having 
no help of that kind, the Judge was now 
called his Counsel. As to the excitement 
of passion and contention of Counsel for 
victory, which had been dwelt upon, it 
was from the contention of Counsel that 
truth was elicited for the judgment ef the 
Jury and Judge in civil causes, and he 
thought that truth would equally result 
from the contention in criminal cases. 

Mr. Pollock was obliged, from a sense of 
duty, to vote for the second reading of the 
Bill. Under the present practice, many 
who were guilty escaped, and many who 
were innocent were convicted. Now, if 
Counsel were allowed to speak on both 
sides instead of one only, more guilty per- 
sons would be convicted ; and what was 
more important, more innocent persons 
would escape, because they would have 
better means of defending themselves. He 
recollected, when he was young at the Bar, 
being present at a trial in the country, in 
which the prisoner was charged with an 
offence which, of all others, required that 
the accused should have the assistance of 
Counsel: it was a trial for rape. The 
man was found guilty and sentenced to 
death; but so convinced was he of the 
man’s innocence, that he intended the next 
day to have started for London, in order 
humbly to lay his opinion before the Se- 
eretary of State; but he was prevented by 
the other Judge of Assize respiting the 
condemned, whose punishment was first 
commuted to transportation, then to two 
years’ imprisonment, and ultimately he was 
set at large. There was another case, at 
the trial of which he was also present, 
although not concerned in it as Counsel, 
more than in the first case, in which the ac- 
cused was found guilty of murder, and was 
executed in forty-eight hours. He was 
satisfied, that that man was innocent, and 
that his innocence would have been estab- 
lished had he had the means of making a 
defence. The opinion was not his alone ; 
for he had, not many days back, mentioned 
the circumstance to one who was at the 
time Counsel on the Northern Circuit, and 
who was now one of the Judges of the 
land; and that Judge said, that he had a 
perfect recollection of the circumstance, 
and that it was the opinion of the whole 
Bar, that the man was wrongfully con- 
victed and executed. He recollected, on 
another occasion, four men were tried be- 
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fore Mr. Baron Wood at Durham, for a 
capital offence. ‘The Judge summed up as 
regarded two of them, for an acquittal ; 
but the Jury misunderstanding the Judge, 
found them guilty. He was obliged to 
pronounce sentence of death upon them, 
but immediately respited them; and the 
witnesses who had given evidence against 
them, were afterwards convicted of per- 
jury. The Jury found the other two also 
guilty ; but one of them declared, that he 
alone was guilty, and that his companion 
was innocent. In all these cases he was 
satisfied, that had Counsel been allowed to 
address the Jury for the prisoners, they 
would jhave been acquitted. He agreed, 
however, that no reply should be allowed 
to the Counsel for the prosecution, for it 
would introduce feelings fatal to the calm 
investigation of truth. He thought it 
would be even better to allow the law to 
remain as it was, than to permit the pro- 
secutor’s Counsel to reply. He could state 
that, in consequence of the prosecutor’s 
Counsel being allowed to reply in some 
cases of misdemeanours—as conspiracy— 
four defendants out of five were unjustly 
convicted. When certain returns for which 
he had moved were laid upon the Table, 
the House would see what an enormous 
amount of injustice had been perpetrated 
in cases of conspiracy by allowing Counsel 
for the prosecution to reply. There was a 
very great difference between allowing 
Counsel for a plaintiff in a civil case to 
reply, and allowing a prosecutor’s Counsel 
to reply. The plaintiff had an interest at 
stake; and if the defendant called wit- 
nesses, the plaintiff must be allowed to 
reply upon this evidence; but the King 
had no interest in making out the guilt of 
his subjects; and therefore he said, give 
the accused the last word. A great legal 
character had said, at the close of a long 
professional life, that he had got many ver- 
dicts to which he was not entitled, and had 
not many to which he was entitled; but 
that, upon the whole, the balance of jus- 
tice was even. Now, that was precisely 
the argument now used. It was true, that 
there were innocent persons convicted of 
crimes they had never committed; but 
then, look at how favourable the practice 
was to prisoners, and how many escaped. 
That was not exactly the balance of justice 
of which he approved. He was for having 
the guilty convicted ; and, above all, for 
having the innocent acquitted. 

Mr. Poulter withdrew his Amendment, 
and the Bill was read a second time, 
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WOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 5, 1834. 
Mrnvutes.] Bill. Read asecond time:—House Tax Repeal. 
Petitions presented. By the Dukes of WELLINGTON and 
NEWCASTLE, and the Bishops of Rocuesrer and Batu 
and WELLS, from a Number of Places,—for Protection to 
the Established Church.—By the Earl of Duruam, from 
the Medical Practitioners of Tipperary, for an Alteration 
of the Law relating to Medical Charities; from a Number 
of Dissenting Congregations, for Relief to the Dissenters. 


Treaty witu Porrucau.| The Mar- 
quess of Londonderry rose to ask the noble 
Earl at the head of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment a question, the answer to which it was 
necessary for the country to know, as a 
strong feeling of anxiety was excited by 
the occurrence to which the question re- 
ferred ; indeed, he would say, too, that 
the public interest was much concerned in 
it. During the interregnum of the last 
fortnight—during, he might say, that sus- 
pension of the Government, and the con- 
sequent embarrassments and evils to the 
public business resulting from the palsied 
state of the Government, he did not think 
it right to ask the question. But, now 
that there was the appearance, if not the 
reality, of a constituted Government, he 
hoped he might, without discourtesy, or 
without creating any confusion in his Ma- 
jesty’s counsels, ask a plain question—one, 
indeed, that the country asked, in a loud 
and bold tone too—whether Don Pedro, 
who was planted, through the instrument- 
ality and aid of England, in supreme do- 
minion in Portugal—a ruler ejected from 
the Brazils, not for his adherence to the 
principles or practice of liberty, but fixed, 
by the indirect agency of Engl: and, as the 
ruler of Portugal —whether, then, from 
gratitude to England, or rather the Eng- 
lish Government, which, while professing 
neutrality, so vigorously supported him, he 
had ratified the Treaty entered into with 
him by this country? He (Lord London- 
derry) also wished to know whether that 
Treaty, either fictitious or real, was ever 
ratified by the English Government? How 
did the case stand? Was there a ratifica- 
tion on either side, or was the whole thing 
mere parchment and a blind? It was 
said, indeed, in the public prints, some of 
which professed, or were believed, to be in 
the secrets of Government ; it was semi- 
officially stated, that the ratification was 
signed on the part of England. Now he 
was surely justified in asking if that were 
so; and, in the next place, if the ra- 
tification on the part of Portugal was re- 
ceived; and further, if not received, what 
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was the cause of the delay, whether the 
delay was shuffling and tricky, or resulted 
from natural unforeseen, and excusable 
causes? There was another point that he 
would incidentally advert to, as it was 
made the subject of commentary in other 
places, and indeed the topic of disputation 
by the periodical defenders, if not the pa- 
trons, of the Government—that was, that 
it was stipulated that Don Pedro was to 
be allowed only for a time to be at the 
head of affairs in Portugal; that he was 
only to be a temporary stop-gap kind of 
director of the destinies of that country. 
He should also like to know what was the 
course intended to be adopted by the pre- 
sent Government in case Don Pedro pitch- 
ed pledges and covenants overboard, and 
refused to accede to the Treaty. It be- 
hoved this country to look well to the con- 
duet of the pretended guardians, the pseudo 
liberals, of Lisbon, and take care that pro- 


T) caly weth 


fessions of friendship did not end in acts of 


hostility. It was boasted that the aim and 
tendency of the avowed leaning of the Go- 
vernment to the so-called constitutional 
cause in Portugal was, to tranquillize the 
country and restore it to happiness and 
prosperity. But, in place of doing that, 
the result was, that a flame was lit in Por- 
tugal which spread devastation through the 
country, and that the interests of Great 
Britain, which were ever before secured by 
our close alliance with Portugal, as in some 
degree the reward of our protection of that 
country, were sacrificed by pusillanimity to 
intrigue and bluster and usurpation. 

Earl Grey said, he thought it strange 
that the noble Earl should have asked a 
question on a subject of this kind in his 
absence. He was now ready to answer 
him, and he should confine himself strictly 
to the subject-matter of that question. He 
was surprised that the noble Earl should 
make observations without first ascertain- 
ing the correctness of the ground on which 
they rested. In the present instance he 
had made an assumption which had no 
foundation whatever, except in his own 
imagination. Now, with respect to the 
ratification of the Treaty, he would tell 
their Lordships exactly how the matter 
stood. He did expect, that he should have 
been empowered to lay the ratification of 
the Treaty on their Lordships’ Table be- 
fore this time, and he would now state the 
cause of the delay that had occurred. The 
ratification had been reeeived, but the in- 
strument was found to be informal. The 


informality had nothing to do with any 
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Portugal. 


one of the conditions of the Treaty. It 
consisted of an omission in the preamble 
of the Treaty, as it had been sent here. It 
was sent back, and when transmitted to 
Portugal it was accompanied by a declara- 
tion that the Treaty should be of no eflect 
until the omission was supplied. Of its 
being supplied he could not entertain the 
least doubt, because he saw no motive 
whatever that could induce a different line 
of conduct. The articles had been ratified 
in the form originally drawn up; and if it 
would give any satisfaction to the noble 
Farl, he had no hesitation in telling him, 
that that article, which he supposed to exist 
in the Treaty, existed nowhere except in 
the minds of those from whom he derived 
his information, or in the noble Earl’s own 
imagination. ‘The moment the ratification 
was received in the manner required, the 
Treaty should be laid on the Tabie. The 
delay was occasioned merely by an inad- 
vertence, and it was not possible to lay be- 
fore the House an incomplete ducument. 
With respect to the general observations 
of the noble Earl, it was not necessary for 
him to notice them. Whether the course 
which had been taken would restore peace 
and tranquillity to Portugal, or whether, 
as the noble Earl seemed to think, it would 
extend the evils which afflicted that coun- 
try, was a matter which their Lordships 
were not called on then to discuss ; and it 
would, perhaps, have been better if the 
noble Earl had not touched on the subject. 
He, however, believed, that every rational 
man would agree with him in opinion, 
that the policy which had been pursued 
would be found in every respect beneficial 
to Portugal. 

The Duke of Wellington said, if he un- 
derstood the noble Earl correctly, the rati- 
fication of the Treaty had taken place ; 
but an incomplete copy of the Treaty so 
signed had been exchanged with his Ma- 
jesty’s Government as a complete one. 
Now, surely this country ought not to be 
bound by an incomplete instrument. 

Earl Grey said, the noble Duke labour 
ed under a misapprehension. What he 
had stated was, that in consequence of an 
omission in the preamble of the ‘Treaty, it 
was found necessary to extend, as it were, 
the time for the ratification ; but that it was 
at the same time declared, that the Treaty 
should have no effect until the omission 
was filled up. If the deficiency were not 
supplied, the ratification of the Treaty, 
thus incomplete, would have no operation. 

The Duke of Wellington said, there 
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could be no doubt that his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters could not be called on to produce 
to their Lordships such imperfect docu- 
ments. 

Conversation dropped. 


APPOINTMENT OF MINISTERS TO 
Cnurcues (Scorianp).] The Earl of 
Rosebery moved the second reading of the 
Bill for the Appointment of Ministers to 
Churches (Scotland). The Bill would be 
a measure of primary importance to the 
religious and moral interests of a great 
part of Scotland, and more particularly to 
those of the city of Glasgow, where the 
want of accommodation was greater than 
in any other part of Scotland. The state 
of the city of Glasgow with regard to ac- 
commodation for religious worship was the 
best test that could be given of the utility 
of this measure. He entertained the 
highest sense of the Church, the purity of 
her doctrines, the ability, picty, and use- 
fulness of her Ministers, and their adapta- 
tion to the people. He thought it was 
their Lordships’ duty not to lose this op- 
portunity of enlarging the basis of that 
Church, and of diffusing its benefits as 
widely as possible. He confidently relied 
on the intrinsic value of the Bull, and did 
not doubt that their Lordships would ad- 
mit its necessity. 

The Earl of Haddington admitted, that 
the principle of the Bill was good, but the 
details were capable of great improvement 
It was a most reasonable thing that those 
who took upon themselves the additional 
expense of erecting new Churches should 
possess the right of nominating their pas- 
tors; but he did not see the 
passing an Act of such an universal cha- 
racter as this. “That, however, was a ques 
tion which could be bettcr argued in Com- 
mittee, and therefore he would not oppose 
the second reading. 

The Duke of Hamilton said, no one 
could more cordially agree with the prin- 
ciple of the Bill than himself. He should 
not oppose the second reading, but reserve 
to himself the opportunity of discussing 
particular points in Committce. 

The Bishop of London approved of the 
principle of the Bill, and trusted that a 


necessity of 





Clause would be introduced directing the 
appropriation of a certain number of seats 
for the accommodation of the poor. The 
Ist and 2nd of William 4th, enacted, that 
those who built the Church and endowed | 
it with the sum of 1,000/. had the right | 
of presentation. The same principle pervaded 
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ihe present Billi. He was anxious to see 
the poor accommodated without prejudice 
to vested rights. 

The Bill was read a second time. 


—rere sce cee — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 5, 1834. 


Minutes.] Petitions presented. By Lord ALruorp, from 
Northampton; and Sir R. Hiti, from Drayton, for Pro- 
tection to the Established Church, and against the Separ- 
ation of Chureh and State.—By Captain Gorpon, 
two Presbyteries, 


from 
against altering the present System of 
Church: Patronage in Seotland.—By Mr. Duncomnr, from 
the Clergy of Ripon and Boroughbridge, against the Dis- 
Marriages Bill; from several Parishes of York 
against separating Ainsty from the Jurisdiction of that 
Town.—By Mr. Marsnaut, from Leeds, against the 
Proposed Measure of Church Rates; also in favour of the 
Sale of Beer Act Amendment Bill. —By Mr. E. J.STANLEY, 
from two Places, for Relief to the Dissenters; from Staly 
Bridge, for the Separation of Chureh and State.—By Sir 
RowLanv Hit, from Salop, for amending the Sale of 
Beer Act.—By Sir D. K. SANpronrD, from Nailston, against 
the Sabbath Observance (Scotland) Bill.—By Sir RowLAnpb 
Hitt, Messrs. E. J. STANLEY, DuNcomgr, Rye, and 
WiILerAHAM, from several Places,—against the University 
Admission Bill.—By Mr. WitnpranamM, from the Debtors 
in Chester Gaol, against Imprisonment for Debt.—By Mr. 
Locke and Mr. MAXWELL, from three Places, for an In- 
quiry into the Causes of Drunkenness.—By D. K. 
SANDFoRD and Captain Gorpon, from several! Places, for 
Protection to the Seottish Church. 
the Par 


senter: 





oir 


By the latter, from 
oclial Schoolmasters of Kincardine, for an inereased 





Stipend: from Aberdecn, for the Repeal of the 
of Duties Aet —By Mr. Black 
for the Repeal of the Duty on Gahiipoli Oil.—By the same, 
and Mr. FikLpEn, from several Places,—aga 
Laws’ Amenément Bill—By Lord from the 
Handioom Weavers of Balfour, for a Beard of Trade. 


Reviprocity 
BURNE, from Huddersfield 


inst the Poor 


\LTRORP, 


Kinescierre Exncrosure Bini. Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre brought up the Report et 
the Committee on this Bill: and, on the 
question that the Amendments be read a 
second time :— 

Mr. Walter said, he had thought it his 
duty to take the greatest pains possible 
to arrive at a just conclusion, and, in 
addition to the evidence given before the 
Committee, he had endeavoured to procure 
the best professional opinion, upon actual 
lmspection, and the result of bis inquiry 
was, that there was no way of conipe nsating 
the poor generally for any loss of this 
common by any addition to the allot- 
ments of individuals. The Won. Member 
entered into a variety of details as to the 
expense of the inclosvre, as to tlie ad- 
vantages to the persons coucerned, and 
then proceeded. The expense would be 
enormous ; the commissioner stated it 
at 2/. per acre, but he had lately paid 

per acre for the same thing. He 
thoucht that, at a moderate estimate, it 
would amount to at least 5.0007. And 
out of whose pockets was this to come ? 
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Out of the pockets of those who already 
enjoyed the right of commonage, without 
any abatement, without incurring any 
expense whatever. What became, he 
would ask, of the sum so abstracted from 
individuals actually enjoying a free right? 
Did it go to improve the land? No: it 
went into the pockets of commissioners, 
surveyors, lawyers, and persons of that 
class, by whom absolute havoc was to be 
committed upon this property. The loss 
to be inflicted was real, substantial, and 
durable; and it was attempted to repair 
it by means artificial—he had almost said 
frivolous ; for the right of common was a 
perpetual right —a right of which the 
poor could not disseize themselves—of 
which an improvident father could not 
rob a meritorious son, Ail that these 
people wanted was, to be left alone in the 
enjoyment of that which nature had 
brought to their doors. With regard to 
inclosures, there might possibly be some 
few points in which they had been bene- 
ficial; but experience, so far as it had 
hitherto gone, showed that, in one respect, 
they had been highly detrimental ; they 
had tended to depress the poor, and, by 
depriving them of the right of commonage, 
had thrown them ov the parish. On the 
decision of that morning would depend, 
not only the comfort of 196 families, but 
the conviction which the poor entertained, 
that their interests were as much con- 
sulted by that House as those of the most 
powerful Member in it. The utility of 
such a conviction, at a time like the 
present, would, he trusted, be duly ap- 
preciated. He concluded by moving, 
that the Amendments be read on that day 
six months. 

Mr. Leech seconded the Amendment. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre hoped he should 
never live to see the day when the interests 
of the poor would not meet with an 
equal consideration from that House with 
those of any other class. So far from the 
present Bill being any infringement of the 
rights of the poor, the promoters of the 
measure had endeavoured by every means 
in their power to better the condition of 
the poor, and it was upon this ground 
that he gave the Bill his support. The 
hon. Member referred to the evidence at 
some length to establish his case, and 
concluded by expressing a hope that the 
House would allow the Bill to pass. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, never was 
the saying that one story wags good until 
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another was told more fully verified than 
in the present instance. ‘The hon. Mem- 
ber referred to the evidence to prove his 
view. He would ask what was to be 
expected from a Reformed House of Com- 
mons if this Bill were suffered to pass ? 
What was the effect of the clause? It 
limited the extent of the allotment of 
those labourers who had exercised the 
rights of commonage for the last twenty 
years, or who had possessed their cottages 
for thirty years. But further, it put 
their estate in trust, instead of giving it 
to them in perpetuity. Of all absurd 
clauses that were ever introduced into a 
Bill, that was the most absurd and ex- 
travagant, which, before the commissioners 
set out and allotted the different plots of 
ground to each cottager, made it necessary, 
that each cottager should prove that, for 
twenty years before the passing of this 
Act, he had exercised the right of common 
by stocking it to a certain extent, and 
that for thirty years he, or the party from 
whom he derived his right, had been in 
possession of a cottage, which gave him 
that right. The allotment was to be held 
by the lord of the manor, the incumbent 
of the parish, his curate, the churchwar- 
den, and overseers of the poor in trust for 
the said several owners of such cottages 
as had common rights. The cottagers, 
however, were not to be allowed to assign 
their allotments without the leave of the 
trustees, or any five of them, given under 
their hand and seal, and they were not to 
be permitted to assign them except to 
other owners of cottages. Thus, it was 
necessary that they should obtain, as in 
the feudal times, leave from their liege 
lords to alienate. The clause further 
provided, that if the cottagers were absent 
from their cottages for more than three 
months, without just cause assigned, the 
trustees should be at liberty to enter upon 
their allotments for their own use and 
benefit. Could it be doubted for a 
moment that this clause would give the 
trustees a direct interest in obtaining as 
many forfeitures as they possibly could ? 
This clause did not give the cottager a fee 
simple in his allotment as an equivalent 


for his right of common. It first limited - 


the estate to the heirs of his body, making 
it an estate tail, and then provided, that if 
he quitted the occupation for three months, 
or built upon it, or let or assigned it, in 
either of those cases it should be forfeited 
to the use of the poor of the parish, and 
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the trustees were required to take posses- 
sion for that purpose. ‘That such a Bill 
should be attempted to be palmed upon a 
Reformed House of Commons was to him 
surprising, for it was the most extravagant 
of all extravagances. He trusted the 
House would never consent to pass this 
Bill. 

Colonel Conolly thought, that the rights 
of the poor had been most sedulously and 
vigilantly attended to by the Chairman of 
the Committee, who had made a clear 
and able statement to the House. He 
should, therefore, give the Bill his most 
cordial support. 

Mr. Gisborne said, although the present 
Bill was strictly a private Bill, it was one 
of great public importance. If the oppo- 
sition to this Bill should succeed, then 
there would be an end of all enclosures. 
He knew that persons who were friends 
to emigration had always had it thrown 
in their teeth that there were 3,000,000 
or 4,000,000 acres of waste land in this 
country which ought to be put into a 
state of cultivation before the inhabitants 
of this country were sent out of the 
country to cultivate other lands, Having 
lived the greater part of his life near two 
commons consisting of land of the descrip- 
tion mentioned in the Bill, and being well 
acquainted with commons and those who 
usually lived upon them, he could state 
from actual observation, that they lived a 
very vagrant sort of life, more like gipsies 
than regular labourers, and, in every 
instance which he had known, these poor 
creatures had been benefited by being 
compelled to adopt more regular habits. 
He was of opinion a great deal more had 
been done for these poor labourers than 
they could have expected if the present 
Bill had been suffered to take its ordinary 
course. The ground on which he should 
vote was, that he could not conceive a 
single case of inclosure that could take 
place throughout the kingdom if the 
objections urged by the opponents of this 
Bill should meet with the approbation of 
the House. 

Major Beauclerk knew, from his own 
experience, that many enclosures which 
had taken place in the counties of Surrey 
and Sussex had turned out anything but 
beneficial to the poor. Indeed, many 
of. them to his knowledge had been de- 
structive to the comforts, the pleasures, 
and the amusements of the poor. The 
clause read by the hon, member for Ox. 
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ford, in his opinion, determined the ques- 
tion. It was calculated to bring the poor 
man on the parish. By this Bill, the rich 
man was at liberty to build upon his allot- 
ment cottages of any description he 
pleased ; but the poor man was compelled 
to sacrifice his property if he made any 
erection upon it at all. It was clear 
this Bill would promote the ruin instead 
of the advantage of the poor man, whose 
rights it affected ; and he felt it his duty to 
oppose it. 

Sir Henry Hardinge having been a 
member of the Committee, was desirous 
to offer a few observations. As a proof of 
the disinterestedness of the promoters of 
the Bill, he would inform the House, that 
one of the counsel against the Bill, who 
appeared for two commoners only, ad- 
mitted, that he had no reason to complain 
of any want of liberality towards the poor 
on the part of its promoters; on the con- 
trary, their generosity to the poor had 
been so much more than ordinary, that 
his clients were compelled to complain 
that they were damnified by it. Great 
doubts existing in the minds of the Com- 
mittee with regard to what course ought 
to be pursued, and very conflicting testi- 
mony having been given before the Com- 
mittee on both sides—indeed there was a 
strong party feeling on the subject—it was 
thought expedient, with the consent of 
both parties, to send down a person of 
known character and respectability, on 
whose testimony the Committee could 
rely, On his report, the Committee came 
to the decision, that the preamble was 
proved, that ‘it was advantageous to the 
poor of Kingsclere, that this enclosure 
should be made.” Under these circum- 
stances, what was the Committee to do? 
Every proposition made by the opponents 
of the Bill was assented to; ten-elevenths 
of the property were in favour of the Bill. 
Forty-three rate-payers and 286 cottagers 
had petitioned for this enclosure. They 
lived in the village, which was three miles 
distant from the common. They had an 
equal right to the common with those 
parties who lived upon itsconfines, although 
they were unable to make the same use of 
it, from the distance at which they were 
located from it. By a clause in the Bill, 
seventy-five acres in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the village were to be 
given to these commoners in exchange for 
the rights which they now possessed, but 
of which they were unable to ayail thems 
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selves. He asserted, that if the House 
threw out this Bill, it would be a declara- 
tion, that no enclosure should hereafter 
take place. He was an enemy to all en- 
closures of waste land in the neighbourhood 
of villages ; he thought the villagers ought 
to have the means of amusing themselves 
after their labour; but he considered this 
a different case, and should therefore give 
the Bill his support. 

Mr. Pease opposed the Bill. He had 
more than doubts as to the benefit to be 
derived from the enclosure of this common, 
for he had been informed by a witness of 
good authority, who had not, however, been 
examined before the Committee — that 
seventeen acres of this common had on a 
former occasion been enclosed by the 
parish, and that they had subsequently 
been abandoned. 

Mr. Godson had one objection to this 
Bill, which, in his opinion, would be fatal 
toit. By the clause which had been read 
by the hon. member for Oxford, and 
which, as a lawyer, he must denounce as 
one of the most extraordinary clauses he 
had ever heard of, these poor cottagers, 
who now possessed as good a right from 
possession to their cottages and to their 
commonage as any Member in that House 
had to his estate, were deprived of that 
right? Why should the House sanction 
the principle, that possession, the best legal 
right, should be taken away, and these 
parties should be put to the expense of 
proving their right to the very party who 
was opposed to them? Was there to be 
one law for the rich, and another law for 
the poor—a law for a man of 100/., and a 
different law for a mau of 1,0002? The 
principle was most unjust, and one to 
which he could never give his sanction. 

Mr. Blackburne had never seen such a 
clause introduced in any Bill. He was 
bound to say, that if this clause formed a 
part of the principle of the Bill, he could 
never consent to it; for it either gave to 
some one a right he ought not to possess, 
or it took away from the poor man a right 
which he already possessed; inasmuch 
as ifhe had exercised his right of common 
for twenty years, he had as much title to 
it as if he had exercised it for 1,000. If 
he was to go before a Commissioner and 
prove he had exercised a right of common 
for twenty years, to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioner, he had a right to have the 
land given to him in fee. If the poor of 
the parish were willing to abandon the 
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right they possessed in the common, he 
should be sorry to prevent them ; but if 
any objection was made to it, he said it 
was taking away the right they possessed 
at law, and giving them another which 
was worth nothing. 

The House divided:—Ayes 30; Noes 
50; Majority 20. 

The Bill put off for six months. 
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NewroundLanp Fisugrirs.}] Mr. 
George Robinson was sorry to occupy time 
upon a subject interesting to comparatively 
few; but it was necessary for him to state 
briefly the grounds on which he rested the 
proposition which he meant to submit to 
the House. The treaties with France 
respecting the Newfoundland Fisheries 
commenced with that of Utrecht, in 
1703, and a clause upon the subject 
had been continued in all of them, down 
to that of Paris in 1814, By this 
clause a right was conceded to France of 
fishing on a part of the coast of Newfound- 
land, and the question to which he wished 
to direct the attention of the Law-officers 
of the Crown was, whether France, by 
the terms of the Treaty of Utrecht (for no 
others were important) had an exclusive 
right to that fishery, or only in participa- 
tion with this country. Our fishermen 
who had employed themselves on the coast 
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of Labrador, finding that the fishery there 
could be carried ov only under disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, and undcrstanding 
that they would not be permitted by the 
French, who claimed an exclusive right of 
fishing on a part of the coast of Newfound- 
land under the treaties to which he had al- 
luded, to fish on that part of the coast, had 
thought it advisable to ascertain what 
was the opinion of their own Government 
on the question. A letter was, in con- 
sequence, written by the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Newfoundland to the right hon, 
Baronet, the member for Perthshire, who 
was then his Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for the Colonial Department, requesting 
to be informed whether or not the French 
had really a right to the exclusive fishery 
on the coast in question. The answer 
made to the Newfoundland Chamber of 
Commerce, by the Colonial Office, was of 
a very extraordinary nature, for it im- 
ported that the exact extent of the right 
in question was not ascertained. Upon 
this the Chamber of Commerce in New- 
foundland, in June, 1830, fitted out a 
vessel to go to that part of the coast 
of Newfoundland on which the French 
claimed an exclusive right of fishery, and 
instructed the master of that vessel to in- 
sist upon his right to fish, but, at the 
same time, to avoid all hostile collision. 
It was but common justice to say, that 
the master of this vessel executed the 
commission intrusted to him with singular 
zeal and discretion. He proceeded to the 
French part of the coast, landed, and 
stuck up a notice of his intention to fish ; 
upon which he was told, by the French 
authorities, that he had no right to do so, 
that the French had the exe lusive right of 
fishing, and that, if he did not quit the 
coast peaceably, they must compel him 
by violence. The master, in order to 
fulfil his trust, served the French author- 
ities with a protest against their proceed- 
ings. Just at this period a French sloop 
of sixteen guns arrived, the captain of 
which asked the master of the English 
vessel what business he had there ; telling 
him, that he had no right to fish on that 
part of the coast, because the right of 
fishing upon it had been ceded to the 
French by treaty. The answer of the 
English master was, that he had been sent 
there to fish, and with orders not to leave 
the coast, unless compelled to do so. To 
this it was replied, that they must then 
compel him, Under these circumstances, 
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the master thought, that he had fulfilled 
his mission, and left the coast; having 
previously asked the captain of the French 
sloop of war for a copy of his instructions, 
which was refused. He (Mr. Robinson), 
therefore, called on bis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—for, on a question of national law, 
the opinion of the Crown should be known 
—he called on his Majesty’s Government 
—and if the Government did not attend to 
his call, he must call on the House to 
address his Majesty to take the proper 
means for ascertaining what our rights 
were under the existing treaties; and, 
having ascertained those rights, to main- 
tain them. The subject was one of con- 
siderable importance. All parties con- 
curred in the value of the fisheries in 
question. America had, indeed, availed 
itself, to a great extent, and to our great 
prejudice, of our ‘remissness. He con- 
tended, that it behoved his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to take such steps as should 
prevent British subjects from being any 
longer in doubt on the point. If that 
were not done,—if his Majesty’s subjects 
were left in ignorance of the real state of the 
case,—what was to prevent them, being 
three to one in number, from going to the 
French part of the coast, and compelling, 
by violence, the right to fish there? God 
forbid, that he should suggest any such 
proceeding ; but it might “by possibility 
occur. What reason could ‘there be for 
this reserve upon the subject on the part 
of his Majesty’s Government? He did 
not suppose, that we were afraid of France. 
For his part, he was convinced, that there 
was not a word in the treaties which con- 
veyed to France the exclusive right of 
fishing on the coast in question. Not 
only had they no right of exclusive pos- 
session of the fishery, but the French 
were prohibited from remaining perma- 
nently on the coast; and it was provided, 
that they should go from France to the 
fishery, and, at the end of the season, re- 
turn to France. All that, in his opinion, 
the treaty secured to the French was, a 
concurrent right to fish with the English. 
On what grounds, therefore, the assump- 
tion rested he did not know. If on usage, 
he contended, that that was no ground, 
however long the usage might have been 
continued. If France had no right to the 
exclusive fishery, why allow her claim to 
it? Under any circumstances the time 
had arrived when the question ought to 
be completely set at rest. Even supposing 
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the Law Officers of the Crown decided 
against his opinion, there would be some 
advantage in putting an end to the dis- 
cussion, and both French and British sub- 
jects would know what the law was. He 
would detain the House no longer, but 
would move, “‘ that an humble address be 
presented to his Majesty, praying that he 
would be graciously pleased to give direc- 
tions, that the opinion of the Law Officers 
of the Crown should be taken as to the 
construction of the various treaties between 
Great Britain and France, relative to the 
right of exclusive fishing on our part of 
the coast of Newfoundland claimed by 
France, so that the fact ought to be as- 
certained, and instructions be given by 
his Majesty’s Government to protect the 
British fishermen in the exercise of their 
just rights and privileges.” 

Mr. Poulett Thomson did not rise to 
oppose the Motion, but to express his 
hope, that the hon. Member would be 
induced to withdraw it; for although it 
might be expedient to take the opinion of 
the Law Officers of the Crown on the 
subject, it was not necessary, and it might 
be inconvenient, to take it in the formal 
manner proposed by the hon. Member. 
He wished he could agree with the view 
of the subject taken by the hon. Gentle- 
man, but, having attended to it at various 
times, and especially when the question 


was brought forward by his amiable and | 


lamented friend Mr. Villiers, he was bound 


to say that, although he hoped we might , 


be able to establish our claim, he had not 
the confidence in the subject which the 


hon. Member expressed. The hon. Mem- | 


ber had referred to treaties, but he ought, 
also, to refer to the declarations by which 


those treaties were accompanied ; for it 
was only by such a context that the | 
The House | 
was probably aware, that this subject had | 
been under the consideration of successive | 
Governments in this country since the | 


matter could be determined. 


year 1783, and that various opinions had 
been entertained respecting it. Nay, on 
one occasion, two Members of an Admi- 
nistration, one in the other House, and 
one in the House of Commons, expressed 
opinions directly opposite to one another 
upon it. He mentioned this, to show 
that the subject was one involved in con- 
siderable difficulty. The opinion on which 
he confessed he should be disposed prin- 
cipally to rely, was that of Mr. Huskisson, 
to whom, during the short time that he 
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was in the Colonial Office, an application 
having been made to assert the rights of 
the British fishermen by force, his answer 
was, that he thought it unadvisable to 
enter upon an assertion of the right, and 
that it would be better to leave the matter 
open to negotiation. He repeated these 
things, merely to show the difficulty of 
the case; and he recommended the hon. 
Gentleman to withdraw his Motion, as- 
suring him, that attention should be paid 
to it; and that, whatever might be the 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown, 
every effort should be made to conclude 
an amicable arrangement of the matter. 
The hon. Member said, that the Americans 
exercised the right of fishing on the coast 
in question, If so, we ought certainly to 
enjoy the same privilege; for the Americans 
must claim on our right, as established by 
the treaty of 1783. As he was informed, 
, however, the Americans sent a frigate to 
| assert their right; but he must say, that 
he should be exceedingly sorry to employ 
| force. After what he had stated, he trusted 
ithe hon. Gentleman would withdraw his 
: Motion. 

| Mr. Robinson trusted, that his Majesty’s 
| Government would not allow the question 
| to go on in a doubtful state for an indefi- 
| nite period; for, although he deprecated 
a quarrel with France upon it, he was 
anxious that the matter should be ulti- 
mately settled. He trusted, therefore, 
that, before the next Session of Parlia- 
ment, something might be done finally to 
settle the question. 

Mr. Baring admitted, that it might be 
inexpedient to move formally for the 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown 
on the subject. He must say, however, 
that the British fisheries, whether on the 
coast of Newfoundland or in the Channel, 
had not the attention paid to them which 
they formerly received ; and they were in 
a very declining condition, Now, this 
was a very important consideration ; the 
fisheries being highly valuable, not only 
as a branch of our trade, but as a nursery 
for our seamen. He could not help calling 
the particular attention of his Majesty’s 
Government to the condition of the British 
fisheries on the coast of Guernsey and 
Jersey, In former times the interests of 
those fisheries had experienced the pe- 
culiar care of Government, and were con- 
sidered among those interests which it 
was their especial duty to protect. He 
was sorry to say, that was not the case at 
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present, and that, while the French Go- 
vernment were cherishing their fisheries 
everywhere with the greatest possible care, 
the British Government evinced an apathy 
with respect to our fisheries, which was 
highly reprehensible. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Reciprocity of 


Reciprocity oF Duties Act.] Mr. 
George F. Young rose to bring forward 
the Motion of which he had given notice, 
for leave for ‘“‘a Bill to repeal the Act 
4th George 4th, c. 77, commonly termed 
the ‘ Reciprocity of Duties’ Act,’ with the 
view of restoring to Parliament its consti- 
tutional control over all treaties with fo- 
reign Powers, involving the commercial 
interests of the British community.” He 
could assure the House, that it was not his 
wish to occupy, by any Motion of a specu- 
lative character, that t'me which he fully 
admitted ought to be devoted as much as 
possible to practical measures. His ob- 
ject was purely practical ; and if the House 
would give him its indulgence, he would 
endeavour to prove, that the Reciprocity 
of Duties Act, as it was called, ought not 
to remain longer on our Statute-book, that 
even the present session should not be 
allowed to pass without repealing it, 
which would afford a proof of the anxiety 
of Parliament to redress the grievances of 
the people. In urging this on the atten- 
tion of the House, he would take up as 
little of their time as possible. He felt his 
own inadequacy to the task which he had 
undertaken; but though he did, he was 
urged to it by a sense of duty, from which 
it would be weakness or affectation to 
shrink. He had formed his opinions of 
this Act on long experience and careful 
inquiry ; yet he owned, that he came to 
the task with a full confidence of his 
incapability to impress upon the House 
his own firm conviction of its injustice and 
impolicy. The subject had occupied the 
attention of the greatest orators, writers, 
and statesmen, of our times. The Reci- 
procity of Duties Act gave the Crown the 
power of contracting Treaties with foreign 
Powers, by which their vessels might be 
admitted in certain trades, and on certain 
conditions, to enter our ports on an 
equality with our own vessels. The first 
Treaty which was contracted under this 
Act, was that with Prussia, concluded on 
April 2nd, 1824, which was to continue 
in force for ten years; and, after that, either 
of the contracting parties might put an 
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end to it by giving a year’s notice, so that 
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it would expire on the 2nd of April. The 
country had it now in its power, therefore, 
to annul or repeal the Treaty, should it be 
injurious to the national welfare. He 
impugned the Act on which that Treaty 
was made, as unconstitutional, impolitic, 
and unjust. The Act had signally failed, 
which was proved in the distress of the 
shipping interest, caused in great part and 
aggravated in all by the Treaties con- 
cluded under that Act. The direct tend- 
dency of those Treaties was, to discourage 
British shipping, and to injure the various 
classes connected with British shipping to 
such an extent, that to delay further the 
proposal for the Repeal of the Act, would 
be a direct neglect of duty, and injurious to 
the best interests of the country. The policy 
of our Navigation-laws was the encourage- 
ment of our shipping, which was sometimes 
effected at the expense of those connected 
with shipping, though counterbalanced by 
granting them certain privileges. The 
first statute connected with the protection 
to British shipping was the first of Henry 
7th., c. 8. It granted them exclusive 
privileges, but it said, that all mariners 
navigating them should be British. The 
fifth of Elizabeth excluded foreigners from 
our fisheries, the thirteenth from our 
coasting trade, and, in 1646, an Act was 
passed which excluded foreigners from our 
colonial trade. These and other Acts, 
embodied by Cromwell, and renewed and 
consolidated by the 12th of Charles 2nd., 
constituted what were called our Naviga- 
tion-laws. The hon. member then quoted 
the authority of Sir Josiah Child, Dr. Adam 
Smith, Lord Wallace, Mr. Huskisson, 
and other eminent men, in favour of the 
principle and effectof the Navigation-laws. 
The right hon. Gentleman, the President 
of the Board of Trade, had, on May 7th, 
1827, quoted the work of Sir Josiah Child, 
against the Navigation-laws. He was 
surprised at that, for he could state from a 
careful perusal of the book which he held 
in his hand, that there was not one word 
in it, from beginning to end, against those 
laws. He hoped, therefore, that the right 
hon. Gentleman would be more particular 
in his quotations in future. —[Mr. P. 
Thomson: 1 never quoted Sir Josiah 
Child.]—The right hon. Gentleman was so 
represented in Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates, and an hon. friend of his told 
him, that he heard the right hon. Gentle- 
man quote the work ; but, of course, after 
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the right hon. Gentleman’s denial, Han- 
sard must be wrong. It was true, that 
the late Mr. Huskisson altered the Naviga- 
tion-laws in several particulars, and he 
was a high authority. He had come fre- 
quently in contact with that eminent man, 
and, though he differed from him widely 
on this question, he could never doubt his 
vast extent of information, his profound 
judgment on all subjects connected with 
the trade and commerce of the country, 
and his anxious desire to promote what he 
conscientiously believed the interests of 
the country. Never could he join in the 
abuse which was poured upon that able 
Minister, and on the occurrence of the 
lamentable accident which deprived that 
Gentleman of life, he had deplored that 
event as one of the most serious losses 
which the shipowners could suffer. He 
thought Mr. Huskisson wrong; but 
that Gentleman had intellect to detect 
his error, manliness to avow it, and 
honesty enough to retrace his steps, 
when the conviction flashed upon his mind. 
He could have confided in the administra- 
tion of Mr. Huskisson, leaving events 
gradually to develope themselves. He 
wished that he could place the same con- 
fidence in those in whose hands the care 
of our commercial and maritime interest 
was now reposed. His successors had 
grasped at the mantle of the prophet, 
expecting to imbibe also his inspiration, 
but they had obtained only a worthless 
covering. The first object of our com- 
mercial policy was, to rear a body of hardy 
sailors for the defence of the country. 
And it had accordingly, been provided by 
the Navigation Act, that every British 
registered ship should be navigated by a 
crew, of which three-fourths, at least, were 
to be British seamen; and, that every 
British registered ship engaged in the 
coasting trade and fisheries, should be 
navigated by a crew of which the whole 
was British. That, among other Acts, had 
been consolidated last Session and formed 


British registered ship was suffered to 
consisting of three-fourths natives of these 


islands. The shipowners were compelled 
also to take on board a certain number of 
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was, to exclude foreign ships from those 
departments in which they were prohibited 
from engaging by the Navigation-laws, by 
affording a ready means of distinguishing 
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such as were really British. Again, our 
foreign trade and our shipping had been 
made subservient to our home manufac- 
tures. In the Sth section of the Registry 
Act, it was enacted, that the registry 
should be restricted to ships which were 
wholly of the build of the United King- 
dom. The 7th clause also limited the 
repairs of British ships in foreign coun- 
tries to 20s. per ton. He held in his 
hand a list of articles of essential import- 
ance in ship-building, all of which were 
liable to heavy duties upon importation 
into this country. first of all, the ship 
itself was wholly prohibited—it must not 
be imported at all. Then there was a 
duty of fifty per cent on iron, thirty-three 
per cent on copper, fifty per cent on 
casks, forty-four per cent on sailcloth, 
2/. 15s. per load on oak timber, and so on. 
Live cattle were taxed; grain was pro- 
hibited at a low price and protected at a 
high one ; fruit and vegetables paid a duty 
varying from forty to fifty per cent ;—in 
one word, all the articles required by the 
shipowner to build and_ provision his 
vessels paid a heavy duty. He did not 
complain of the imposition of those duties, 
which was founded on a wise policy, but 
they increased the cost of ships and the 
cost of navigation, and prove: onerous in 
the pursuit in which he and others were 
engaged. In the pursuit of that policy, 
the Legislature had justly extended to 
navigation certain protections. The 
coasting and colonial trade was confined 
entirely to British ships. That protection 
had been continued for the most part up 
to the present hour, though some relaxa- 
tions had been permitted, which had done 
considerable injury to British navigation. 
The Navigation Act declared, that no 


,goods or commodities whatever of the 
growth, production, or manufacture of 
part of the 2 & 3 Will. 4th, cap. 54. No | 
ported into England, except in ships be- 
depart from a British port, without a crew 

the master and the greater number of the 


apprentices in proportion to the tonnage. | 


These enactments entailed on the ship- 
owners great expense, owing to the high 
rate of wages, and the high price of pro- 
visions in this country. Another object 


Asia, Africa, or America should be im- 
longing to English subjects, and of which 
crew were also English. It also declared 


further, that no goods of the growth, 
production, or manufacture of any country 


‘in Europe should be imported into Great 

Britain, except in British ships, or in such 
‘ships as were the real property of the 
people of the country or place in whiel 
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the goods were purchased, or from which 
they could only be or most usually were 
exported, By the Navigation-laws’ 
Amendment Act, and by the Warehousing 
Act, these enactments were altered. The 
enumerated articles, as they are called, 
may .now be imported either in British 
ships, in ships of the country of which 
the goods are the produce, or in ships of 
the country or place from which they are 
imported into England, and, by the Ware- 
housing Acts, they may be imported in 
any ships whatever. Another mode by 
which British navigation was protected 
was, by imposing upon foreign ships 
charges for lighting and port dues, beyond 
those imposed upon British ships. That 
regulation had been abrogated with those 
countries with which we had entered into 
treaties of reciprocity ; and it was not un- 
worthy of attention, that this had been a 
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their nature and effect. It was obvious, 
that there could not be two prices for the 
same article in the same market. Now, 
if that were the case, and the same species 
of article were imported in a foreizn and 
in a British ship, as the foreign ship was 
liable to heavier charges than the British 
ship, the British shipowner obtained in 
freight the difference between what he and 
the foreigner had to pay in charges. Dis- 
criminating duties, prudently imposed, 
contained nothing unfriendly or unjust to 
foreigners ; and those which our Legisla- 
ture formerly imposed had not operated 
unjustly cither on foreign or on British 
intercsts. At the instigation of Prussia, 
as Mr. Huskissen had candidly admitted 
at the time, our discriminating duties, so 
far as Prussia was concerned, had been 
done away with; and the British ship- 
owner, burthened as he was already, had 


costly permission to foreign, as well as an ; been told, ‘‘ You, the heaviest taxed of all 


injurious permission to British, naviga- 
tion. The amount of duties thus remitted 
to the foreigner had been paid ont of the 
Consolidated Fund; and since 1825, had 
reached the sum of 261,0002. The amount 
would have been still higher, had it not 
so happened, that some individuals had 
not claimed the dues to which they were 
entitled as the owners of lighthouses. In 
the last Session of Parliament, an Act had 
been passed for paying 160,000/. to the 
Corporation of London for the claim to 
charges upon foreign shipping, which they 
had remitted, He would not have blamed 
the Government for redeeming those dues, 
if the Corporation of London had been 
entitled to them in perpetuity; but the 
fact was, that they were contingent on the 
Reciprocity Act, which he now called 
upon the House to repeal. If the House 
should deem it expedient to repeal that 
Act, it would have purchased from the 
Corporation of London in fee, duties to 
which that Corporation had only a con- 
lingent title. Another mode in which 
protection was extended to navigation 
was, by the imposition of discriminating 
duties on commodities imported into this 
country in foreign ships, beyond those 
imposed on the same commodities im- 
ported into it in British ships. These 
discriminating duties had been abrogated, 
so far as regarded all countries with which 
we had entered into reciprocity treaties. 
And as they had constituted the most 
important protection which British navi- 
gation possessed, he would briefly explain 





nations, must carry on trade in free com- 
petition with a nation the least taxed in 
the world, and in which all the commodi- 
ties for provisioning ships, and materials 
for building them, were very cheap, or you 
must give up navigation altogether.” That 
the expenses of navigation had been in- 
creased by the disqualifications to which 
he had just alluded, no man could doubt ; 
never was testimony more concurrent than 
the testimony which had been given on 
this point last Session, before the Com- 
mittee on Trade and Navigation. It ap- 
peared, that upon the cheapest calculation, 
the expense of building a ship in this 
country was not less than 12/. a-ton; 
while upon the highest calculation the ex- 
pense of building a ship in Prussia did 
not exceed 8/, a-ton. Thus in the pro- 
duction of our ships the cost was fifty per 
cent more than that which fell upon the 
foreigner. In the cost of navigating the 
ship the disparity of expense was still more 
visible. Our wages for seamen varied from 
40s. to 60s. a-month, the average being 
50s. a month. In Prussia the average 
was 25s. a-month. In point of wages, 
then, Prussia had an advantage equiva- 
lent to 100 per cent over the British ship- 
owner. In the cost of provisions the dis- 
parity was even still more striking, Not 
only was the cost of victualling a ship 
dearer in England, but from the habits of 
our people they required a more plentiful 
supply of better and costlier diet. The 
laws of Great Britain prevented the ship- 
owner from provisioning his yessel with 
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foreign grain. Such grain was stored in 
British warehouses, but the shipowner was 
prevented from taking it out by the pro- 
tection which the Legislature thought fit 
to give to the agricultural interest. He 
did not blame the Legislature for giving 
to the agricultural interest that protec- 
tion. It was, in his opinion, wise to do 
so, for when he claimed protection for the 
interest with which he was himself per- 
sonally connected, he could not be so ab- 
surd as to deny it to others. If he was 
right as to the causes of the disparity of 
expense incurred by the British and fo- 
reign shipowner, it was unjust in Parlia- 
ment to expose the British shipowner un- 
protected tosuch a competition as he had 
just described. That injustice was of a 
double character. As subjects of the 
same Government, governed by the same 
laws, and exposed to the same burthens 
with the rest of their fellow-subjects, the 
shipowners were entitled to the same pro- 
tection as was afforded to the other in- 
terests of the community. In every spe- 
cies of article which was requisite for the 
production of ships they were peculiarly 
taxed. Let any man turn to the consoli- 
dated duties of the customs, and he would 
there find, that the duties upon the impor- 
tation of all foreign articles intended for 
domestic consumption were heavy. Af- 
fording a protection to the home manu- 
facturer greater even than was afforded to 
the agriculturist. The duty on wax can- 
dles, for example, was 120 per cent, on 
tallow candles 100 per cent; on tin ware 
the duty was 100 per cent; on manufac- 
tured steel the duty was twenty per cent. 
In the more important articles of our pro- 
duction, the duty on cotton goods was 
ten, on woollen fifteen, on silk thirty per 
cent, and on linen forty per cent. Among 
the many productions of British manufac- 
ture he had been unable to find one which 
was not protected against foreign compe- 
tition. In the 6th of George 4th, which 
contained various prohibitions on impor- 
tation, there was an express recital, that 
those restrictions were not for the benefit 
of the revenue, but for the better en- 
couragement of trade and manufactures. 
It was said when the consolidating act of 
last Session was introduced, that it was 
only intended for purposes of revenue, 
and not for purposes of restriction. He 
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did not know how it happened—he did 
not suppose, that it was intentionally, but 
it was an ominous circumstance, that this 
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recital was omitted in the new consolida- 
ting act. If he looked at the most ex- 
pensive or at the most trifling articles, 
even toys, he found that there was no 
article produced by the skill or industry 
of British artisans which did not meet 
with legislative protection, save British 
shipping only. This was a gross act of 
injustice to the British shipowner; for 
the Legislature not only took away from 
him the protection which it granted to 
every other class of the community, but in- 
flicted upon him an exclusive burthen. For 
the protection of the British landowner, 
the shipowner must build ships of wood 
the growth of this country, and a heavy 
duty was accordingly imposed on foreign 
timber;—for the benefit of the British 
artisan, the shipowner’s property was liable 
to forfeiture if he expended more than 
40s. a-ton, in repairs in a foreign country ; 
—for the benefit of Ireland, and he by no 
means objected to this enactment of the 
Legislature, the shipowner was prevented 
from importing grain and provisions from 
the north of Europe ;—for the benefit of 
the British navy he was compelled to na- 
vigate his ships by British sailors, to whom 
he must pay 50s. a-month, when he could 
get foreign sailors at 25s. a-month, and 
then he was calmly told to go and com- 
pete with the foreign shipowner. “ Sir, we 
cannot.” Sooner or later, the conviction 
which he had just stated in the briefest 
terms which he could use, would force 
itself on the attention of Parliament, or, 
if not, that British navigation would sink 
into utter ruin. If it was no longer ne- 
cessary for the purposes of defence to en- 
courage our commercial navy, he hoped 
that with such a conviction, would come 
a conviction of the necessity of releasing 
the shipowners from their present disquali- 
fications. Let the House be consistent 
and be just. Either repeal the Navigation 
Acts and the Registry Acts—either leave 
them to build and navigate their ships as 
cheaply as they could—or give them a pro- 
tection equal tothe disqualification imposed 
upon them. Whilst protection was given to 
every other interest, no protection wasgiven 
to the shipowners. It had been admitted 
by Mr. Huskisson,—and the position had 
been affirmed by every minister who had 
succeeded him,—that, in all cases where 
the interests of commerce and navigation 
came into collision, the interests of com- 
merce must give way, and those of navi- 
gation must he protected. He recollected 
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well, that when this doctrine was first 
advanced, the House was indulged with 
~ flourishing anticipations of the advantages 
which the general interests of the country 
would derive from this new system. But 
he should be able to show, that the con- 
cessions made by our Government had 
failed in producing the consequences 
which had been promised. Not only had 
injustice been done to the British ship- 
owners, but also injury to the interests of 
British navigation. He thought that he 
should be able to prove, that none of the 
benefits anticipated had been realized— 
that foreign nations had not been incited 
by our example to relax the severity of 
their restrictions against us, but, on the 
contrary, they had increased them. In 
corroboration of this statement, he would 
beg leave to draw the attention of the 
House to a few lines ‘rom the speech 
which Mr. Huskisson had made in 
introducing his measure for giving the 
authority of the Legislature to this reci- 
procity system. ‘In July, 1821, the 
‘United Netherlands,’ said Mr. Hus- 
kisson, ‘ passed alaw allowing a premium 
‘ of ten per cent upon all articles imported 
in Dutch vessels. Prussia had also 
raised the dues on our vessels, and had 
intimated, in a manner not to be imis- 
taken, that she would more fully adopt 
the retaliatory system if we continued 
our present policy. We must, therefore, 
adopt a perfect equality and reciprocity 
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‘of shipping duties. Its effect, he was 
‘ persuaded, would lead to an increase of 
‘the commercial advantages of the 


° 


country. He had no doubt that when 
England abandoned her old principle, 
the United Netherlands and the other 
powers who were prepared to retaliate, 
would mutually concur in the new 
arrangement.” * Now, had the United 
Netherlands given up that premium of 
ten percent? Nosuch thing. Far from 
those expectations having been realized, 
we were now proceeding to retaliate upon 
the Dutch the discriminating duties they 
yet kept up, and there were yet other 
countries equally hostile to our commercial 
policy, on whom we were not prepared to 
retaliate. This was the first falsification 
of the prediction of Mr. Huskisson. The 
Spanish trade proved the same thing, for the 
enormous discriminating duties which the 
ss Government had imposed on all 


* Hansard (new series), vol. ix. p. 796. 
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productions imported in British ships into 
Spain had nearly driven British shipping 
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out of the trade with Spain. In the three 
years between 1823 and 1826, one house, 
which he knew, loaded sixty-four sail of Bri- 
tish ships for ports in Spain, but did not 
load a single Spanish ship. But, from 1826, 
when the discriminating duties of Spain 
came into operation, they had loaded 
thirty-eight Spanish ships, which had 
procured freights averaging 2/. 12s. 10d. 
per ton, whilst the British ships which 
continued to sail had been reduced to 
fifty-one in six years, obtaining only an 
average freight of 13s. 6d. per ton. He 
knew a recent instance of a Spanish and 
English ship taking in their cargoes along- 
side of each other, in the river Thames, 
and although the English ship was, 
through the preponderating influence of 
the merchant concerned, loaded, it was 
at less than one-third of the freight 
obtained by the Spanish ship, and for 
this reason, that the goods landed in 
Spain from the British ship would be 
subject to a duty so much greater than 
those landed from the Spanish ship, as to 
render a shipment in a British bottom 
almost impossible. This had been re- 
peatedly urged upon the Board of Trade, 
but the ri; ght hon. Gentleman answered, 
that it was not worth attention, as it only 
aflected some half-dozen ships; but, on 
referring to the documents in the Library, 
he found, that no less than 14,000 tons 
of Spanish shipping had cleared ‘outwards 
in the preceding year. The same was 
the case with regard to France, and on 
that subject he would quote the very 
edifying report on the commercial inter- 
course between England and France, 
which had been recently presented to the 
House by Dr. Bowring. The hon. Member 
read various passages of this Reporttoshow, 
that British commodities were yet sub- 
jected to very heavy discriminating duties 
in France. This, then, was the return 
which England was to receive for tendering 
the right hand of fellowship to every 
country in the world! The hon. Member 
continued to read further extracts from 
the Report, for the purpose of showing 
the determination of the French Govern- 
ment to give every encouragement to 
home production. Here, then, was an 
exposition of the commercial policy of 
France, supplying an irrefragable proof of 
the error of those parties who declared 
with so much confidence that, if we once 
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passed the Reciprocity Bill, France would 
immediately be found competing with us 
in the race of liberality. Had Prussia 
treated us with greater liberality than 
France? He was unwilling to trouble 
the House with details, and would, there- 
fore, only allude to the efforts which it 
was well known that country was making 
to establish a cordon not only round her 
own territories, but round all the states 
of Germany, for the express purpose of 
excluding British productions. He could 
not avoid mentioning another fact con- 
nected with navigation, as affording an 
instructive elucidation of the liberal dis- 
position of Prussia towards this country. 
The principal article of export from this 
country to Prussia was salt; and yet it 
was a fact, he believed, that not a single 
cargo of salt was carried there in English 
ships, though, in conformity with the 
stipulations of the Treaty, English ships 
were only to be subjected in the Prussian 
ports to the same charges as Prussian 
ships. Such being the fact, how was it 
to be accounted for? By the circumstance 
of salt being a royal monopoly, and con- 
sequently being permitted to be imported 
by none but native ships. Thus the only 
article which it was worth our while to 
send to Prussia, the Government of that 
country, notwithstanding the treaty of 
reciprocity, would not allow to be carried 
there in English vessels. What, too, had 
been the conduct of America with respect 
to reciprocity? It had been, indeed, found 
impossible to carry the tariff fully into 
effect, and it consequently received certain 
modifications ; but were they favourable 
to British commerce? Were they framed 
in the spirit of liberality, and did they 
exhibit a disposition to extend the com- 
mercial intercourse between the two coun- 
tries? On the contrary, those modifications 
were calculated to exclude from America, 
as far as it was possible, considering the 
situation of that country, arising out of the 
conflicting interests of the southern and 
northern provinces, British productions and 
manufactures, for the purpose of giving 
encouragement to the productions and 
manufactures of America. He would 
only mention another instance of a similar 
kind, having reference to the town of 
Stade, situate on the river Elbe, in the 
Hanoverian dominions, on the opposite 
side of the river to Hamburgh. All ships 
going to Hamburgh must pass that town, 
and though the King of England was 
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King of Hanover, yet it was a fact that a 
duty was there exacted on British ships 
which was equal to the whole amount of 
the freight received by them for sailing 
from this country to Hamburgh, from 
which duties Hamburgh ships were wholly 
exempted. It would be necessary for him 
to go into some statistical details; but 
his apology was, that this case was found- 
ed upon statistics, which he averred to be 
mistaken, and, therefore, he asserted that 
the Parliament and the country had been 
misled in the regulations which had been 
adopted. He averred, that the shipping 
interest, contrary to the statements which 
had been so confidently set forth as to its 
prosperity, was in a very depressed and 
declining state, partly owing to the effects 
of the reciprocity system, and partly, as 
he acknowledged, owing to other circum- 
stances, by which our navigation must 
have suffered to a certain extent, but 
which in themselves rendered it the more 
important that the hand of encouragement 
and protection should be held out instead 
of being withdrawn at the very crisis when 
it was most needed. He averred, that the 
total of British tonnage had not increased 
since the passing of the Reciprocity Acts. 
The shipowners felt, that they were ruined, 
although from the circumstance of a few 
ships being yet built, some persons argued 
that the trade must be prosperous. He 
said, that our shipping engaged in foreign 
trade had not increased in proportion 
with that of other countries; on the con- 
trary, that in the countries with which we 
had reciprocity treaties it had diminished, 
while the foreign tonnage was augmented. 
He also asserted, that British shipping 
was deteriorating in quality, and was 
losing the estimation in which it had been 
held in the various quarters of the world. 
He first said, that British navigation was 
in a depressed and declining state. To 
prove this proposition, he should quote a 
few of the answers given to questions put 
to Gentlemen examined before the Com- 
mittee which sat to inquire into trade and 
navigation last Session, and he would 
assure the House that he had selected 
these opinions rather from the testimony 
of individuals whose opinions were op- 
posed to his views than leant towards 
those who concurred in his notions on the 
subject. The hon. Gentleman read ex- 
tracts from the evidence of Joshua Bates, 
Esq., James Cook, Esq., Mr. John Astle, 
of Dublin, Mr, Jobu Spence, of Sunder- 
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land, Mr. W. Richmond, of North Shields, | 
Robert Anderson, Esq. of South Shields, 


Glasgow, Mr. Henry Turner, of Sunder- 
land, and Robert Abraham Gray, Esq. all 
representing the shipping interests to be 
in a declining state. He had next to 
show, that freights had declined in a far 
greater degree than the expenses of navi- 
‘gation, which was an evidence of depress- 
ion, 
dence of Robert Carter, Esq., John Diston 
Powles, Fsq., Robert Anderson, Esq., 
John Nicolls, Esq., R. A. Gray, Esq., 
Kirkman Finley, Esq., G. Larpent, Esq., 
John Innes, Esq., and James Aiken, Esq. 
He had also stated, that a great loss of 
eapital had been incurred. Jn support of 
this assertion, he referred to the testimony 
of Mr. Nicholls who stated, that three or 
four ships, of which he had the accounts 
since 1825, exhibited a total loss. The 
balance was nil—there was nothing to 
divide after the vessels were sold. Mr. 


Barry stated, that a ship of the value of, 


7,0002. built in 1825, and one of 8,000/. 


built in 1826, exhibited each a loss of | 


forty-eight per cent. Mr. Nelson stated, 
that eight ships which cost 37,5002. paid 
dividends averaging two and one-eighth 
per cent, per annum, for six years. The 
ships were not fully insured, and the 
freight not at all. If the freight had been 
insured, there would have been nothing 
to divide. And at the time when he gave 
his evidence there had been 10,0002. sunk 
upon them. The amount of tonnage 
mortgaged would also lead to important 
conclusions. In the four years from 1825 
to 1828, there had been 248,566 tons 
wholly or partially mortgaged. In the 
four last years, the amount was 306,971 
tons, being an increase of 69,442 tons 
beyond the preceding four years. This 
Return showed, that a fourth part of the 
entire tonnage of the empire had been 
wholly or partially mortgaged within the 
last eight years, and that the annual aver- 
ave generally mortgaged in the latter half 
of that period exceeded that of the former 
half by nearly twenty-five per cent. It 
appeared, also, that formerly mortgages 
were taken upon ships as an investment 
for money, but that practice had now 
almost entirely ceased, and ships were 
now mortgaged to trades men for the pay- 
ment of debts. An individual, throu, oh 


whose hands a vast number of such mort: 
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single 
Mr. Samuel Cooper , of Hull, Mr. Robert | 
Benton Roxby, Mr. Allen Gilmour, of 


For this purpose he read the evi- | 
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passed, said, that he never knew a 
instance of a mortgage upon a ship 
redeemed. The next statement 
which he had to make possessed a good 
deal of importance, and in impugning 
public documents and statements which 
had been very confidently made in that 
House and elsewhere, he knew that he 
was taking upon himself a responsibility 
which, he trusted, he should be able to 
justify. The hon. Member then read the 
following statements. 
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Tons. 
In 1817, the tonnage belonging to the 
British empire was, per returns .. 2,664,986 
Ships built up to 1826 os ee 1,189,322 
If, therefore, no losses had oecurred, 
the tonnage at the end of 1826 would 











have been Sa ee 3,854,308 
But, according to the returns, itwas.. 2,635,644 
Thus remained the aggregate loss 

written off during these ten years .. 1,218,664 
Forming an average of “e e. 121,866 
On registering ships de novo there ap- 

peared to have accumulated no less 

than 346,966 tons, which were really 

extinct, and as this had arisen in 

forty-one years, one year’s propor- 

tion was <a “a ~~ éa 8,468 
Making the real annual losses to be, 

tons ae e ee es ee §68SES 
In 1827 it appeared the returns made 

the tonnage of the British Empire 

to be fe -- 2,460,500 
Since then there had been built -. 624,226 





Then in 1832, if no losses had occurred, 


the tonnage would have been .- 3,084,726 
Average losses for five years, at 130,329 
tons annually ee a -- 655,645 


9° 


Showing the real tonnage in 1832 to be 2,435,081 
Instead of ae a ae 2,618,068 


Leaving a fresh accumulation on the 


registry of tonnage actually extinet of 184,987 





Mem.—The tonnage in 1827 of ee 2,460,500 
And that for 1832, corrected 
as above of = oo =. e.-—s 95,433,081 
were both crroneous, to the extent of 


90,394 tons of colonial shipping, extinct 
in 1827, but not struck off the registry 
until 1828 and 1829. Thus we had up- 
wards of 40,000 tons less than in 1827, 
and considerably less than at the conclu- 
sion of the war, when those statements 
demonstrating the flourishing state of the 
British tonnage were made by Mr. Hus- 
kisson. We had before stated, that our 
foreizn carrying trade had not increased 
since the passing of the Reciprocity of 
HQ 
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Duties Bill, and he was borne out in this 
statement by an official paper which he 
held in his hand, showing the number of 
British and foreign ships, entered inwards, 
in 1817, 1824, and 1831. From this 
paper it appeared, that during the seven 
years previous to the commencement of 
the reciprocity system, the increase of 
British tonnage entered inwards, as com- 
pared with the foreign, was 22 per cent 
greater, but that for the seven years suc- 
ceeding the establishment of reciprocity, 
the increase of foreign tonnage entered 
inwards, exceeded that of the British by 
183 per cent. This difference in favour 
of foreign nations had progressed in an 
accelerated proportion, for in 1831 and 
1832, the increase of the foreign tonnage 
exceeded that of the British 213 per cent. 
Within the same period of time the 
amount of Prussian shipping increased 
twenty-six per cent; the shipping of other 
foreign countries twenty-three per cent, 
while British shipping increased in amount 
onlysixteen per cent. He had felt it his 
duty thus to make special reference to 
Prussia, because that country had taken 
the most prominent part in effecting that 
course of policy which Mr. Huskisson 
declared had compelled him to adopt the 
reciprocity resolutions. How the antici- 
pations as to the results of the reciprocity 
system were borne out, would be ascer- 
tained by a reference to the returns of the 
official value of imports and exports, and 
the amount of tonnage entered inwards 
during periods antecedent as well as sub- 
sequent to the adoption of the Reciprocity 
system of policy. These returns exhibited 
a complete falsification of the statements 
which were made, that from the conces- 
sions, British tonnage would have nothing 
to fear in point of competition, and that if 
even British navigation suffered, British 
commerce would be benefited in an im- 
mensely greater degree. The returns to 
which he alluded, extended from the year 
1820 to 1831, and showed, that in 1820 
the total exports to Prussia amounted to 
1,317,1817., while in 1831 the amount of 
exports was only 829,303/. On the other 
hand, the total official value of imports 
in 1820 was 729,683/., and in 183], 
1,200,1502. During the four years which 
preceded the passing of the reciprocity 
Acts, the excess of the official value of 
the exports to Prussia beyond the imports 
was, in 1820, 587,498/. That excess, he 
admitted, diminished from that period, 
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129,9347. [From the hurried manner in 
which the hon. Member read his state- 
ments, the accuracy of the figures is not 
guaranteed.] The hon. Gentleman pro- 
ceeded to state, that up to 1823 this 
country continued to export to Prussia 
a greater amount in official value, not 
only of British and Irish manufactures, 
but also of foreign and colonial produce, 
than was imported from Prussia, but that 
the moment the reciprocity treaties were 
completed, the tables were turned, and in 
1824, the very first year the new system 
came into operation, this country imported 
of the cheap and almost worthless produc- 
tions of Prussia, to the amount in official 
value of 151,824/. more than was exported 
to her from this country. The excess of 
imports over exports continued increasing 
till in the year 1831 it amounted to up- 
wards of 370,800/. He had shown, then, 
that the exports to Prussia had diminish- 
ed, while the imports had increased, and 
that the period at which the change took 
place, was that very period when the Reci- 
procity Acts came into effect. He had 
also shown from these returns, that the 
results which had been anticipated had 
not followed. It had, however, been said 
—nay, it had been promised, that the 
mercantile navigation of this country, 
would not be injured by these concessions 
which were made by the Reciprocity 
Duties Act. But what, however, was the 
fact ? The returns to which he had already 
referred, stated, that the amount of British 
ships entered inwards, was 87,451 tons, 
and of foreign ships 60,450 ; while in 1831, 
the entry inwards of British ships was 
84,921, and of foreign 141,532 tons. The 
simple statement, then, stood thus—that 
from the year 1820 to 1823, there was an 
excess of exports to Prussia over imports, 
amounting in official value to 376,9122., 
while the excess of imports over exports 
from 1824 to 1827, amounted in official 
value to 384,765/. The next document 
to which he should call the attention of 
the House, was curious and novel in its 
kind, but was one which he thought would 
not be entirely deficient in answering the 
purpose for which he quoted it. It wasa 


statement of the population returns accord- 
ing to the census taken in 1821, and also 
in 1831, of the official value of imports and 
exports, and of the amount of tonnage en- 
tered inwards, British as wellas foreign, dis- 
tinguishing, under the latter head, the ton- 
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nage of the northern reciprocity countries. 
In the year 1821, then, the number of the 
population of the United Kingdom was 
21,193,000; and in 1831, it was 24,271,000, 
thus showing an increase of 3,078,000, 
or fourteen and a-half per cent. The 
state of the importations of the United 
Kingdom at present was very remarkable, 
and showed, that the change of system 
that had been adopted had led to a 
great increase in the importation of foreign 
produce. In 1821, the official value of 
our imports was 30,792,000/.; in 1831, 
it was 49,713,000/.; being, in point of 
fact, speaking in round numbers, an in- 
crease to the amount of 18,900,000/. in 
the imports of the United Kingdom in the 
course of ten years. ‘Thus it appeared, 
that there was an increase to the amount 
of sixty-one and a-half per cent. In order 
to comprehend the assertion, that there 
had been an increase in the tonnage of 
the ships engaged in the trade, and the 
Baltic trade in particular, it was necessary 
to recollect, that the commerce gene- 
rally speaking, was carried on with very 
bulky articles; and, therefore, a larger 
number of ships than would otherwise be 
the case was employed, and there was an 
apparent increase of tonnage. It was by 
merely listening to the assertion with re- 
spect to the increase of the tonnage of our 
shipping, without taking into calculation 
the circumstance he had mentioned, that 
the nation had been cajolled into the be- 
lief, that the shipping interest was in a most 
prosperous state. The advocates of the 
new system had lumped together the 
Returns respecting the imports, exports, 
and the navigation ; and thus the country 
had been lulled into a false belief on these 
matters; and he feared, that as far as re- 
garded the navigation of the country, the 
result might be fatal. In 1820, the whole 
amount of the tonnage that entered British 
ports was 1,995,530; and, in 1831, the 
amount was 3,241,927; showing an in- 
crease of sixty-two and a-half per cent, 
which certainly would make it appear that 
navigation had increased in a very re- 
markable degree. But, if it was an increase 
of navigation, was it an increase of British 
navigation? What had fallen into the 
hands of the subjects of Great Britain, and 
what into the hands of their rivals? In 
1821, the amount of tonnage of British 
vessels entered inwards was 1,599,274 
tons, and the tonnage of foreign ships 
was 396,256, In 183], the amount of 
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British tonnage entered inwards was 
2,367,322; thus showing an increase of 
British tonnage to the amount of 76,000 
tons, or an increase of forty-eight per 
cent. Between 1821 and 1831, however, 
the foreign tonnage had increased from 
396,256, to 874,605 tons; being an in- 
crease of 478,000, or 120 per cent, which 
was a result not to be regarded without 
alarm. The aggregate increase in the 
amount of the tonnage in the Baltic trade 
was ninety-eight per cent. The tonnage 
of British shipping engaged in that trade, 
however, had decreased to the amount 
of twelve and a-half per cent, while 
the increase of foreign shipping en- 
gaged in the same trade amounted to not 
less than 210 per cent. Did not this 
show, that there was great reason for alarm 
at the competition to which this country 
was exposed with the chief nations of the 
North of Europe? After what he had 
said, he trusted that the House would no 
longer be led away with the belief that 
British tonnage had increased. He had 
shown, beyond any doubt, that the greater 
part of the increased commerce of the world 
had fallen into the hands of those whom we 
so justly feared as rivals. If reference were 
made to the whole of the reciprocity coun- 
tries, it would appear that there was a 
great falling-off in the amount of British 
tonnage engaged in trade with them. He 
would take the tonnage of the vessels 
trading to the four Northern countries in 
1817, and in 1831. He found, that in the 
former year the amount of tonnage of 
British vessels entered inwards from those 
countries was 428,000 tons, and, in 1831, 
404,923 tons; thus showing a diminution 
in the tonnage of British shipping from 
the reciprocity countries to the amount of 
24,000 tons. The tonnage of foreign 
shipping entered from those countries in 
1817 was 372,293 tons; and in 1831, 
717,710 tons; thus showing an increase 
in foreign shipping to the amount of 
345,422 tons. The document which he 
held in his hand also showed, that, in the 
trade to Prussia during the years inter- 
vening between 1826 and 1831, there had 
been an average increase of the tonnage of 
British ships equivalent to six and three 
quarters per cent on those five years; it 
also showed, that during the same period 
the increase of the tonnage of foreign ships 
was equal to 105 per cent, and there 
had also been a diminution of our exports 
to that country to the amount of thirty- 
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seven percent. In the trade to Denmark 
the increase of the tonnage of British ships 
was sixty-nine per cent, and of foreign 
ships 703 per cent, and a diminution of 
exports to that country to the amount of 
twenty-seven per cent. It also showed, 
that in the trade to Sweden the diminution 
in the amount of the tonnage of British 
ships, was equal to forty-one per cent, 
while there had becn an increase in the 
tonnage of foreign ships engaged in that 
trade of not less than eighty per cent, and 
an increase of the exports to the amount 
of thirty-two per cent. In the Norway 
trade the diminution of the tonnage of 
sritish shipping was fifty-five per cent, and 
the increase of the foreign shipping in the 
same trade was fifteen per cent; there 
had also been an increase of the exports 
to three and a-half per cent. The trade 
of Germany he had also taken, because it 
had often been said, that it was mixed up 
with the trade to Prussia, and that a large 
portion of the exports to that country 
were sent through Germany. Jt appeared 
that, in the trade to Germany, there had 
been an increase in the tonnage of British 
vesscls to the amount of thirty-seven per 
cent, while the increase of the tonnage of 
foreign ships in the same trade was 307 
per cent. At the same time, there had 
been a diminution of the exports to that 
country to the amount of twenty per cent. 
Thus, he had shown, that, upon the whole, 
in the trade with the five Northern coun- 
tries, namely, Prussia, Deumark, Sweden, 
Norway, and Germany, with which we 
traded in conformity with the principles 
of the Reciprocity Act, there had been on 
the average an increase in the tonnage of 
British shipping to the amount of thirteen 
per cent; on foreign ships to the amount 
of ninety-seven per cent, and there bad also 
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been a diminution in our exports to those | 


countries to the amount of twenty-one per 
cent. He recommended those who sup- 
posed that British commerce had greatly 
increased to take these matters into serious 
consideration, and see whether the time 
had not arrived when, even for their own 
interest, it was necessary to reverse the 
policy which had been pursued of late 
years. He had no doubt that those who 
induced the Legislature to adopt this sys- 
tem of commercial policy, at the time be- 
lieved, that they were acting ina manner 
to promote the best interests of the coun- 
try; but he had shown from the docu- 
ments he had referred to that the result 
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had been very diferent from what they 
had anticipated. The next document to 
which he was anxious to call the attention 
of the House was one of very considerable 
importance as regarded the shipping in- 
terests. He could not help drawing very 
painful prognostics from the deterioration 
in the quality of British ships, arising from 
the privations to which the shipowners had 
been subjected, and which prevented them 
constructing ships in the manner on which 
they should be built, or keeping them up 
in that manner in which they formerly 
were kept up,and which gave them advant- 
aves and a preponderance over the ships 
of all other nations in the world. Since, 
however, the change in the law as regarded 
our system of navigation, foreign com- 
petition had deeply affected our shipping 
interest, and from admitting foreign vessels 
to so large a share in our trade they now 
succeeded in obtaining freights in the va- 
rious markets of the world, in preference to 
our own vessels. The document to which 
he was about to refer, was one of great im- 
portance, and to which he was most 
anxious to obtain the attention of the 
louse. In 1819 there were 14,034 ships 
registered in Lloyd’s books ; 6,216 were of 
the first or superior class. They were 
called A 1 class, which was the mode in 
which the best class of ships were de- 
scribed in Lloyd’s books. The number he 
had just given made it apparent that the 
proportion of ships of the best class was 
forty-four per cent of the whole. In 
1832 there were 15,607 ships in Lloyd’s 
books, of which only 5,000 were marked 
as belonging to A 1 class; that was 
thirty-three per cent. It appeared there- 
fore, that there had been a falling-ofF in 
the best class of ships in the proportion 
of thirty-three per cent to forty-four per 
cent. ‘The next class of ships were marked 
A 2; that was, that they were good ships, 
but not well supplied with stores. This 
circumstance was another proof of the 
distresss amongst the shipowners, and 
showed that, from the competition of 
foreigners, they obtained so low a rate for 
freight that they were unable properly to 
provision their vessels. In the class A 2, 
there were 163 in 1819, and there were 
635 ships in 1832, insufficiently supplied 
with stores. In the class E, or the ships 
very indifferently supplied, there were in 
1819, only 309, and in 1832, there were 
800. In the class I, or those ships out of 


repair, that was not seaworthy, there were 
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in 1819, 91; but, in 1832 there were 246. 
The inferior class of ships were insuffici- 
ently supplied with stores and provisions, 
and the great increase of those classes in 
the books at Lloyd’s showed the distress 
that existed amongst the shipowners. 
Feelings of alarm must be excited at 
the decay that was taking place in the 
character of British ships, and which had 
been gradually going on since the passing 
of the Reciprocity Act. But the deteriora- 
tion of British shipping was unfortunately 
corroborated by other evidence. It was 
distinctly proved by the testimony of se- 
veral gentlemen who were examined last 
year by the Committee to which he had 
already referred—[The hon. Member 
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quoted at some length the evidence of 


Mr. Gray, Mr. Gibson, Mr. Richmond and 
Mr. Kelly to shew the comparative deteriora- 
tion of thecharacter of British aud improve- 
ment of that of foreign shipping.] The hon. 
Member again apologized for occupying 
for so long a time the attention of the 
House, and said, that nothing but his con- 
viction of the immense importance of the 
subject, and a consequent feeling of duty, 
compelled him to trouble the House. He 
had endeavoured to draw up and make 
his statements as fairly as he possibly 
could, and he trusted, that hon. Members 
would examine them, and he was satisfied 
that they would be convinced of their ac- 
curacy and they would be convinced, that 
he had not exerted himself to give an ex- 
aggerated force or weight to the opinions 
he had uttered. He hoped he should not 
be considered as going too far in saying, 
that he had demonstrated that British 
commerce had not increased since the 
adoption of the principle of reciprocity in 
1824. He thought that he had also de- 
monstrated the depreciated state of the 
shipping interest since that period, and 
had traced such depreciation to that mea- 
sure. He thought that he might appeal 
to the sympathy of hon. Members on that 
subject, as the House had always expressed 
a strong feeling of the importance of up- 
holding the shipping interest. He would 
not, however, appeal to the sympathy of 
the Legislature, but would take a higher 
ground, and merely demand, that justice 
should be done. He did not ask favour 
for the interest which he represented, 
but merely required that it should re- 
ceive impartial justice. fle only asked 
what he considered every interest in 
the country was entitled to; he challenged 
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any one to show him ary powerful interest 
in the country to which the Legislature 
had not given some protection of one kind 
or another; and surely he was entitled to 
demand an equal protection for the 
shipping interest at the hands of the 
House. He protested against the gross 
injustice inflicted on the shipowners, who 
had been harshly treated because they 
had not the same influence and power as 
other bodies. He demanded, that the 
Government and the Legislature should 
take one of these two alternatives, either 
protection to the shipowners against foreign 
competition, equivalent to the extent they 
at present had burthens imposed on them, 
or that they should at once take off from 
them those restrictions and burthens to 
which they were at present Hable. They 
were come before the House to demand 
that protection to which every interest in 
the country was entitled, and every hour’s 
delay in withholding th: it protection in- 
eveased the evils under which the shipping 
interest laboured ; and he feared, if relief 
were not speedily afiorded, the utter ruin 
of that interest would soon come to pass. 
He would propose, if protection were not 
afforded, that the House should repeal the 
Register Act. He did not call for the re- 
moval of trifling imposts affecting that in- 
terest. He did not demand, as it were, 
farthing reductions. He would not be 
satisfied with the reduction of the duty on 
timber. He went much further, and 
called upon the House to let the ship- 
owuers import their own ships, why should 
they not. If the House consented to that 
—and it was but justice—the shipping in- 
terest of this country might maintain its 
eround. In addition, he demanded that 
the shipowners should be at liberty to man 
their ships in the cheapest way they pos- 
sibly could. To grant this would only be 
acting in conformity with the principles 
which Parliament professed. In common 
justice the shipowners were entitled to 
the same extent of protection, and to the 
same rights, as the manufacturer. The ma- 
nufacturer was at liberty to import his ma- 
chine. The ren, was the shipowne ° mia- 
chine, with which he worked, and why was 
he not allowed to obtain it where he cou'd 
purchase it at the cheapest rate? The 
truth was, however, that the Governmen 
and the Legislature dared not consent to 
such a proposition. He would caution 
the Gentlemen of England to be politic 
in time, and not to act upon principles 
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which might so deeply affect them. It 
had long been the policy of this country 
to attack the weakest interest, and to 
sacrifice that to the clamour and selfish- 
ness of more powerful interests. The 
shipping interest had been so treated ; and 
there was little doubt, if the same policy 
was pursued, that other interests would 
be sacrificed in a similar manner. He 
would ask the country gentlemen whether 
they were prepared to agree to the de- 
mands of the manufacturers? Were they 
prepared to sacrifice the protection they 
at present had, and to give up the Corn- 
Jaws? He must, however, assert, that 
the existence of the Corn-laws depended 
on upholding the principle he advocated. 
He contended, if the principle acted upon 
towards the shipowners were generally 
acted upon, that it would lead to the 
repeal of the Corn-laws; and he was 
satisfied, that neither the landed interest 
nor any other powerful interest in the 
country was prepared to be stripped of 
the protection it at present enjoyed. He 
asked, then, for the votes of country gen- 
tlemen that night, on the ground, that he 
was not advocating the claims of an in- 
terest or body of men who were prepared 
to obtain what they demanded by pulling 
down the country gentlemen, or to sacri- 
fice the agriculturists, for the purpose of 
relieving themselves. On this part of the 
subject he was anxious to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a circumstance that 
occurred some time since. The right hon. 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
desirous of enabling the British shipowners 
to maintain that strong competition which 
at present existed with foreigners, was 
anxious to afford all the relief in his power, 
as far as he could do without contra- 
vening those principles of commercial 
policy upon which he professed to act, 
and, therefore, brought forward a proposi- 
tion for that purpose. The right hon. 
Gentleman introduced a Bill two years 
ago, which received the sanction of the 
Legislature, by which shipowners were 
allowed to obtain provisions from foreign 
ports for the purpose of victualling their 
ships. He believed, that the circumstance 
he was about to relate was founded in 
fact, at any rate, he knew that the Act he 
had just alluded to had not been brought 
into operation. It was well known, that 
beef and pork were, together with flour 
and biscuit, the most important articles 
in yictualling a ship, Had the shipowners 
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been allowed to procure those articles from 
foreign markets, it would have operated as 
a most sensible relief to them, without 
contravening any of those principles to 
which the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Poulett Thomson) felt himself bound so 
pertinaciously to adhere. To the point 
he was about to mention he particularly 
begged the attention of hon. Gentlemen 
from the sister kingdom, as it, in some 
degree, affected them, An intimation was 
given to his Majesty’s Government, that, 
if they allowed British ships to victual 
from foreign markets, and if this led to 
the diminution in the consumption of beef 
and pork from Limerick, they would have 
an opposition of such a nature to contend 
with, that it would not be very agreeable 
to them. The result was, the issuing a 
Treasury order, directing, that the opera- 
tion of the Act should be suspended for a 
time. He was no lawyer; but he believed, 
on the authority of those much better 
versed in the law than himself, that the 
proceeding was altogether illegal. It was 
his firm belief, that his Majesty’s Ministers, 
at the present moment, required an Act 
of Indemnity for the extraordinary course 
they had adopted. They had suspended 
the operation of an Act of Parliament by 
which a very great boon would have been 
extended to the shipping interest. By 
the course they had pursued, the whole 
kernel had been extracted, and the husk 
was left as the extent of what they would 
grant. He (Mr. Young) did not thank 
them for what they allowed under the Act 
of Parliament— namely, that salt, pepper, 
and mustard might be obtained. He would 
ask hon. Gentlemen from Jreland, whether 
they thought that they could hope to con- 
tinue to supply ships with provisions if 
this Act came into operation, when owners 
at present had to pay fifty per cent more 
than they would have to pay in the foreign 
markets, The shipowners were fully alive 
to the boon held out by this Bill, but it 
was snatched from them by the interven- 
tion of a more powerful interest. For 
years past, notwithstanding their repeated 
representations, the House had turned a 
deaf ear to their complaints; they had 
been decrying for years the policy which 
had injured them, and they would not 
purchase indemnity for themselves by con- 
senting to have wrongs inflicted on others. 
They deprecated the line of policy which 
had been acted upon with regard to them- 
selves, and would not consent, that similar 
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injuries should be inflicted on any other 
class. He trusted, that he had made out 
such a case as to justify his demanding 
the support of the House. He felt, that he 
had trespassed at very great length on their 
attention, and regretted, that the subject 
had not been taken up by one who would 
have argued its merits more fully than he 
had done. He was rejoiced, however, that 
he should be followed by Gentlemen who 
took the same view of the question as him- 
self, who would be able to supply his 
deficiencies. There was another point to 
which he wished shortly to refer. Mr. 
Huskisson, in the celebrated speech which 
he (Mr. Young) had already quoted, in 
allusion to the effect of the system that 
had been adopted in America, said, that 
perfect reciprocity was necessary to the 
arrangement which he desired. He re- 
commended a course which a wise man 
as well as a wise nation would always 
take, namely, the abrogating those restric- 
tions which were useless. This was the 
foundation of the system of reciprocity 
with America. Mr. Huskisson, after 
pointing out the importance to the com- 
mercial countries that their respective 
ships should, instead of returningin ballast, 
be at liberty to take freights, observed such 
was the arrangement with America; and 
then, singularly enough, he went on to 
say, that Prussia acted on the same prin- 
ciple as America had formerly done, 
namely, by imposing a duty on tonnage. 
This was a complete non sequitur, for 
America had never imposed any duty 
on British shipping. The only restriction 
was, that the return voyage must always 
be in ballast, and that principle was acted 
upon in this country. Prussia, however, 
had nothing to export to this country, and 
therefore to have insisted on all British 
vessels returning in ballast would not 
have countervailed as it did in America. 
Retaliation on the partof Prussia could in 
no wise injure the navigation of this coun- 
try, nor could retaliation on the part of 
this country affect the interests of Prussia. 
The whole advantage went to the carrying 
trade, and that trade was now almost en- 
tirely monopolized by foreign nations 
owing to the restrictions which had 
been placed upon the shipping of this 
country. This he asserted was neither 
reciprocity nor justice. ‘That the Govern- 
ment of this country had a right to make 
Reciprocity Treaties with other nations, 
Mr, Huskisson had distinctly proved, and 
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Treaties of the kind had been entered 
into with both Portugal and America. 
In the Reciprocity Treaty with Portugal— 
that of 1810—as Mr. Hyde Villiers ob- 
served, it was stipulated that the mono- 
poly of the Oporto Wine Company should 
be abolished, and that as an equivalent 
for this advantage, the English Naviga- 
tion-laws were to be repealed, so far as 
Portugal was concerned. A Treaty ‘like 
this, undoubtedly carried the principles 
of reciprocity into full effect, for here was 
the guid pro quo. Portugal gave up cer- 
tain domestic advantages, and England 
reciprocated by relaxing her Navigation- 
laws. Here, then, were Treaties of Reci- 
procity with two nations; and if they had 
treated with America and Portugal, why 
might they not be able to treat with every 
other country in the world in the same 
way? He should be asked, no doubt, 
where was the necessity for repealing 
this Act; but before he answered such a 
question, he should like to know what the 
benefits were that had accrued from it? 
He knew of none; and, believing that it 
had been productive of injury rather than 
advantage to the shipping interests of this 
country, he desired its repeal. According 
to the principles of the Constitution, the 
Crown had not the power of levying 
taxes; but this Act, in effect, conferred 
upon it such a power. The sum of 
268,000/. had been levied under it since 
1825; and he therefore asked, whether it 
would not be better to repeal the Act, 
and leave such matters under the con- 
trol of the Government, than to continue 
it, as in that case the Government could 
enter into Treaties when and with whom 
it pleased? This was the only proper 
way of regulating matters of commerce ; 
and it was his opinion that, so long as they 
did not infringe upon the obligations of 
religion, morality, and social order, they 
were bound to protect their own interests 
in preference to all others. The result of 
such a system, he was persuaded, would 
be not only for the advantage of all, but 
best for individual States. He denied 
that this Act had in any way answered the 
intentions of the framers of it; and al- 
though it was his desire to do everything 
that was likely to conduce to a proper 
system of reciprocity, to freedom of inter- 
course among nations, he still must insist, 
that an end should be put to the present 
system. He, therefore, called upon the 
House to pass sentence upon this absurd, 
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this foolish, and, he might add, this 
iniquitous Act, by agreeing to the Motion 
with which he should conclude, and which 
was, for leave to bring in a Bill to Repeal 
the Act of the 44th George 4th, ¢. 77, 
commonly called the Reciprocity of 
Duties Act. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, he was sure, 
that neither the hon. Mover, nor any other 
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his power on this occasion to compete with 
the hon. Gentleman in documentary evi- 
dence, he still hoped for the indulgence of 
the House, and to be able to point out the 
fallacy of his arguments. ‘“ Well,” said 
the hon. Gentleman, “all I ask is, the 
Repeal of this Act.” But if it were 
repealed to-morrow, what would be gained 
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_ by it, except that the Crown would be 


hon. Gentleman who had witnessed the | 
attention with which the hon. Member | 


was heard throughout his speech, would be 
disposed to say, that the important sub- 


ject on which he spoke at such length had | 
they were liable; for, whether this Act ex- 


been treated with disrespect by that | House. 
However much the hon. 


Gentleman | 


might differ from him, and from those | 


who sat on his side of the House with re- 
spect to this Act—the hon. Gentleman 
must admit, that the claims of the great 
and important interest of which he had 
spoken—an interest which was, at the 
same time, the foundation of our naval 


defence and the basis of the welfare and | 


prosperity of our national commerce, had 
never been treated otherwise than with 
anxious and deep attention. THe could 


assure the hon. Gentleman, that, how- 
ever he, and those who viewed the 
subject as he did, might difier from 


him, both he and they took just as deep 
an interest, and were just as anxious, 
concerning the shipping interests of the 
country, and as desirous to benefit that 
interest in every possible way consistently 
with the national welfare, as either the 
hon. Gentleman or those who acted with 
him could be. 
to make against the hon. Gentleman was, 
that, in giving notice of his Motion, he 
had so closely defined his object, that no 


The only complaint he had | 


deprived of the power it now possessed of 
imposing restrictions by means of Orders 
in Council? The Crown would not be 
deprived of the power of relieving foreign 
shipping from those imposts to which 


isted or not, treaties might be made by his 
Majesty without the Parliament being at 
all consulted respecting them, and any 
differential duties taken off by Order in 
Council, without any reference to the 
Legislature. Formerly the Customs’ 
duties book had been loaded with dis- 
tinctive and differential duties. Those 
duties were, of course, higher on articles 
imported in foreign bottoms than in 
British ships, and they continued so down 
to 1825, when Mr. Huskisson brought 
in his Bill to consolidate the Customs’ 
duties, and swept away the whole of 
those differential duties, in order to place 
foreign and English ships, under given 
circumstances, on an equal footing. 
This Act had a double operation; on 
the one hand, it enabled the Crown, 
by means of Orders in Council, to 
remove the duties and dues payable by 
foreign ships on information being re- 
ceived, that British vessels were admitted 


into the ports of a foreign country on 


one could suppose it would enable him | 


to enter into the—certainly very able— 
but very general, statement which the 
hon. Member had laid before the House, 


the same footing as ships bearing the na- 
tional flag; while, on the other, it em- 
powered the Crown to impose duties and 
dues in all cases in which that equality did 


notexist. Of this latter power, (the former 


involving numerous questions which had | 


little or no relation to the actual subject | 
under consideration. He could not say, 
indeed, that the hon. Gentleman, in 
taking so excursive a course, had proved 
that he was well acquainted with the 
operations of this Act, and the hon. Gen- 
tleman had probably wandered into ex- 


| 


traneous matter to conceal his want of , 


accurate knowledge. Not anticipating so 
extensive a line of argument, he was not 
prepared to follow the ise. Gentleman 


through all the various topics on which he 


| 
| 
had touched; but, although it was not in | other nations for the removal of’ any 





having been rendered useless, by the 
subsequent removal of all distinctive 
duties,) the hon. Gentleman would fain 
deprive the Crown; but, while it was 
exercised in a salutary way, while it 
was used as a means of compelling 
| foreign nations to act upon the princi- 
ple of equality towards this country— 
and he was prepared to show, that it had 
been wisely exercised—it ought not to be 
taken out of the hands in which it had been 
placed. It was not under this, but 
under another Act, that power was given 
to the Crown to conclude treaties with 
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high rate of charge that might exist upon 
foreign goods or foreign ships; and, there- 
fore, as the Crown possessed such a power 
independently of this Act, and without 
the intervention of Parliament, he could 
not see the advantage of repealing it. 
It would not indeed be possible for the 
Crown to impose additional duties without 
this Act, and, therefore, the hon. Member 
would merely deprive the Crown of the 
power which itpossessed, and had exercised, 
to protect British shipping against the 
competitions of those nations which would 
not admit us to a reciprocity of advantages. 
His noble friend might, to-morrow, though 
this Act was repealed, enter into a Treaty 
of Navigation or Commerce with a foreign 
country with which no Treaty had previ- 
ously existed, for either the increase or 
diminution of duties and dues; and it 
was only in the event of no such treaty 
being made, that it could be of any use 
to enable the Crown to reduce differential 
duties—a circumstance of but rare occur- 
rence ; whilst, on the other hand, were the 
Act repealed, no other gave the Crown the 
power of imposing duties, and that privi- 
lege would be entirely lost. How stood the 
case with regard to present circumstances ? 
Treaties of reciprocity now existed between 
this country and twelve other States, and 
the Repeal of the Act would make little 
or no difference in our relations with those 
States. There were only two of the smaller 
States with which there were no Recipro- 
city Treaties. These were Oldenburgh and 
Mecklenburgh; and our commercial inter- 
course with these States was, under the 
operation of Orders in Council, conform- 
able to the provisions of this Act; so that, 
if this Motion were carried, its operation 
would only affect those two States. He 
had heard with astonishment the declara- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman, that this Act 
had never been acted upon with any ad- 
vantage to this country. To disprove 
such an assertion, he would take the case 
of France. In 1823, this country had no 
Treaty of Navigation with France, and 
the Government of this country proposed, 
with a view to such an arrangement, to 
reduce the duties payable by French ships 
in English ports. France, however, did 
not take advantage of this offer; but, on 


the contrary, imposed a higher rate of 


duty on British ships in French ports than 
French ships paid. Well, what did this 
Government do? Why, in 1824, making 
use of the powers given them by this Act, 
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they issued an Order in Council imposing 
a distinctive duty on French ships; and 
the result was, that, in three years after- 
wards, a Treaty of Convention was con- 
cluded with France, by which it was ar- 
ranged that British ships should be placed 
on the same footing as the ships of France ; 
and yet the hon. Member said, that this 
was not reciprocity, because dues were 
still levied by France. He knew that 
some tonnage dues were levied in French 
ports, but the principle on which they 
were levied should be taken into account, 
which was this:—In France our ships paid 
no local duties, which French ships paid 
in our ports; and our ships were subject, 
in French ports, to a small tonnage duty 
to balance our local dues. It had beer 
proved, that the charge was too high, and 
he had remonstrated against it. The 
French Government had already reduced 
the dues from 3f. 50c. to 1f. 50c.; and the 
last mail, he was happy to say, which had 
arrived from Paris, brought with it an 
Ordonnance of the French Government, 
by which a further reduction to one france 
was made, being, as he believed, the fairest 
possible rate of duty that could be im- 
posed. The hon. Gentleman must per- 
ceive, therefore, that by repealing this 
Act, he would only be defeating his own 
object; inasmuch as it placed in the 
hands of Government a means of coercing 
other countries into a salutary system of 
intercourse, as was the case with respect 
to France.—[Mr. G. F. Young: France 
is not in reciprocity with us.]—France did, 
he asserted, act reciprocally with this 
country since 1826, so far as dues were 
concerned. British ships, entering the 
ports of France from the United King- 
dom, paid no more than French vessels ; 
and if the hon. Gentleman could furnish 
him with a note of any greater charge 
having been made, twenty-four hours 
should not pass over until the matter 
was put in a train for investigation. — Bri- 
tish vessels, he admitted, coming to France 
from other countries, laboured under 
a disadvantage in consequence of Mr. 
Hluskisson being unable to induce the 
shipowners to consent to an extension 
of the Treaty, and for that disadvantage, 
therefore, they had themselves to blame. 
But was France the only instance in 
which this Act had produced a salutary 
effect ? A paper, said to have emanated 
from the hon. Gentleman himself, or from 
his friends, called upon the Government 
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to use the provisions of the Act to coerce 
Spain into a more liberal commercial 
intercourse with this country. The state 
of the public mind in Spain, however, 
rendered any attempt of the kind useless 
at that moment; but he hoped that the 
period was close at hand when the desires 
of the hon. Gentleman would be accom- 
plished—when an arrangement could be 
entered into with Spain much to our 
advantage, by means of this very Act, 
which the hon. Gentleman called upon 
the House to abolish. But let the hon. 
Gentleman take away from the Govern- 
ment the power of coercing states to meet 
us on a fair field, and Spain, as a country 
consuming our productions, would be al- 
most lost to us. Looking, therefore, to 
the hon. Member’s motion only, he should 
be somewhat at a loss to discover his 
real aim, but it was evident that his object 
was, to attack the reciprocity system 
altogether. Now, he knew the feeling 
which influenced that hon. Gentleman on 
this subject ; but the principle on which 
the Reciprocity Duties Act was grounded, 
appeared to him (Mr. Poulett Thomson) 
so clear, that he was surprised to perceive 
by the cheers which followed certain por- 
tions of the hon. Member’s speech, that 
he did not stand alone in his opposition. 
The hon. Member had declared himself 
an opponent to any thing like the present 
system; he summed up his speech very 
eloquently by saying, ‘ Give us pro- 
tection. Throw its shield over every in- 
terest. Guard the particular industry of 
every individual from any interference 
by foreign competition, and then one state 
of happiness and comfort will unavoid- 
ably follow.” The hon. Member might 
feel these sentiments in reference to 
every matter of trade; but how he could 
do so in regard to the shipping interest 
was to him perfectly unintelligible. We 
might, if we chose have a protection 
to exclude any isolated branch of foreign 
production—wine, cotton, oil, and all the 
various articles which our habits or ne- 
cessities demanded. We might return to 
hips, and haws, and acorns, or build a 
wall of brass around our country — we 
might exclude all the means of enjoyment, 
all the accessories of luxury,—this might 
we do—we might maintain the colonial 
and the coasting trade. Here it was in 
our power to have a monopoly; but a 
foreign trade must be carried on with a 
foreign country; our ships must enter 
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foreign ports; and if we imposed differen- 
tial dues on their shipping, they had it 
in their power to retaliate. He could 
understand how individuals’ minds might 
be in a state to induce them to advocate 
protection or prohibition at home; but to 
attempt to legislate in regard to places 
where we had no power, appeared to him 
an impossibility, not to say an absurdity. 
The hon. Gentleman had adverted to the 
United States of America, and on that 
ground he was quite willing to rest his own 
argument. Now, what was the case of the 
United States of America? Did we not 
try the opposite system with them ? 
With the United States, the reciprocity 
system was not carried into effect for 
a series of years, till both countries 
were convinced, that the course they 
pursued had produced not only incalcu- 
lable evil, but great pecuniary loss to both. 
The shipping interests of both countries 
were seriously injured, and bad feelings, 
animosities, and jealousies, which never 
ought to have existed, were generated in 
the minds of each party towards the 
other. What was then done? Why, in 
1815, they were both compelled to admit, 
that they had been in the wrong in waging 
a commercial warfare, and that the best 
thing they could do was, to establish a 
system of reciprocity between the two 
nations. So much, then, for the argument 
respecting the United States, and the same 
observations would apply to all other 
countries. It was not until 1824 that the 
system of reciprocity began generally to 
extend itself. During the war, undoubt- 
edly, the vessels of this country obtained a 
monopoly, and, owing to the power of her 
fleet, and the acknowledged superiority of 
her merchantmen, became carriers for the 
whole world ; but so soon as the war had 
ceased, this monopoly was destroyed. 
Other nations naturally entered into a 
competition with us, and, without pro- 
voking at all events an attempt at retalia- 
tion, we could not keep up distinctive and 
differential duties. The advantage of the 
reciprocity system was, however, greatly 
in favour of this country, possessing, as it 
did, large capital, extensive business, and 
a priority of custom over every other 
State. The reputation of our sailors, and 
the character of our ships, were in them- 
selves a strong inducement to give British 
vessels a preference over all others. But, 
in proof, that the advantage was in favour 
of this country, he would state the case 
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of Prussia, and show that, so far from our 
shipping having suffered from the compe- 
tition in that quarter, it had at least re- 
tained the place which it had always held. 
But he would take the case the hon. Gen- 
tleman would wish to see arrive. Suppose 
the Reciprocity Duties were at an end; 
suppose we laid ten per cent on the ships 
and goods of foreign countries more than 
we made our own pay. Well, they would 
naturally immediately levy the same on 
our ships and goods. This would make 
an equality of duties; but, as long as 
there was equality, we could gain no 
advantage from the discriminating duties 
the hon. Gentleman would have us thus 
impose. We might then go on to twenty 
per cent; they would follow our exam- 
ple; until, pushing the principle to its 
extreme length, we arrived at the case 
supposed by Mr. Huskisson as the climax 
of absurdity — namely, that our ships 
would go abroad empty to bring back the 
goods of the country to which they went ; 
and, that the ships of that country would 
come to us simply to fetch the goods re- 
quired of us. He had been putting the 
case as the case of the shipowner only; 
but what would become of the consumer ¢ 
—and when he talked of consumers, he 
did not mean it in a restricted sense; but 
what would become of the great industries 
of the country? Suppose it was proposed 
to levy a heavy tax on cotton imported 
in American, instead of British bottoms, 
if they retaliated, as they certainly would, 
what was to become of the hundreds of 
thousands, nay, the millions of persons, 
who depended upon the manufacture of 
cotton, not for the consumption of this 
country only, but for the supply of almost 
all the markets of the world? If the prin- 
ciple were acted upon at all, it must be 
carried out, and such would be its conse- 
quences, If there wereacountry inthe world 
to which such a course would be dangerous 
and peculiarly unsuited, it was this; where 
so large a proportion of the people de- 
pended upon foreign trade, and exposed, 
as they now were, to a competition with 
other nations, in which they were close 
run. He contended, that, while to the 
shipowners themselves the Motion would 
be detrimental, to the general interests of 
the country it would be injurious to a 
deadly extent. The hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred, with great applause, to the wisdom 
of our ancestors upon this point. He had 
certainly spoken with great courtesy of 
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him (Mr. Poulett Thomson); and all that 
he had brought against him was a charge 
unfounded in fact—namely, that he had 
improperly on a former occasion, called to 
his aid the authority of Sir Josiah Child. 
As the hon. Gentleman admired ancient 
legislation, he would refer him to that 
very reign to which he had referred with 
so much pleasure, in which he stated the 
acts were wise, because the Sovereign was 
wise. He would refer him to an act pass- 
ed at the beginning of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Would to God that her policy 
had never after been altered! The 
coasting trade having been secured, and 
so justly secured to the shipping of this 
country, an attempt had been made to 
carry into effect that protective system 
with regard to foreign trade proposed by 
the hon. Gentleman. The Acts, however, 
which attempted it were repealed in 1558, 
the first year of the reign of Elizabeth ; 
and the reasons were recited to be, ‘ that, 
‘ since the passing of those statutes (that 
‘is, the statutes which proceeded on the 
‘principle of the hon. Gentleman, and 
‘ prevented foreigners from bringing their 
‘ goods here in their own ships, except at 
‘ higher duties than when brought in ours), 
‘other Sovereign Princes finding them- 
‘selves aggrieved by the said Acts, and 
‘ thinking the same were made to the pre- 
‘judice of their country and navy, had 
‘made the like Penal-laws against the 
‘ ships of this country —whereof (continued 
‘the preamble) there has not only grown 
‘ great displeasure between foreign princes 
‘ and the Kings of this realm, but also the 
‘ merchants have been sore aggrieved and 
‘damaged.’ The hon. Gentleman went 
to the reign of Elizabeth in favour of his 
cause, but the single sentence he had read 
from an Act of that reign must answer all 
the hon. Gentleman’s arguments better 
than anything he could say, for it was 
clear, that the consequences then de- 
scribed would follow his system now, as it 
did then, only with more terrible effect, 
inasmuch as we had more at stake now 
than we had then, and interests of far 
greater amount would be involved in 
ruin. But the hon. Member, in re- 
ferring particularly to Prussia, had said, 
that these countries were too poor, and 
could not afford to tax our ships, for that 
they must sell their goods, and could not 
retaliate upon us. He had shown, that 
they would retaliate, and that they did 
retaliate. But it was urged, that the 
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retaliation would not be to the same 
extent ; but what a principle was that for 
a nation to act upon! What an argument 
to urge that, although there were some 
countries strong enough to compel us to 
act upon a system of just equality, as the 
United States, for instance, there were 
other countries placed in such circum- 
stances, that we were not compelled 
so to act towards them. All he conld 
say was, that any laws based upon so 
ungenerous a principle could not but fail. 
But it was a mistake to suppose, that the 
Treaty was so favourable to Prussia, as 


the hon. Member seemed to suppose. If 


the hon. Member went into that country, 
he would hear the Prussian merchants 
complain of it just as much or more than 
the shipowners here, and, he must take 
leave to say, with a great deal more rea- 
son; for what was the Prussian system ? 
The Prussian government said, ‘* We levy 
dues upon British ships, in order to com- 
pensate ourselves for the duties and dues 
levied upon Prussian ships in England.” 
They did so; and what became of the 
amount thus raised? We put it into the 
pocket of the State, and thus a portion 
might be returned to the consumers ; but 
the Prussian government gave it to the 
shipowners, saying, “ As you are subject 
to these unequal dues in England, we 

make you a present of all we have got 
by the ‘duties levied on the British.” The 
Prussian shipowners had a ground of 
complaint then beyond that of the hon. 
Gentleman, and the same discontents were 
heard from the Prussian shipowners of 
Dantzic, Memel, and Konigsberg, as in 
some of the ports of England. The hon. 
Gentleman was aware that the Treaty 
with Prussia might now be put an end to, 
at a year’s notice from either party; and 
he could assure him that there was not 
that ardent desire—that intense wish—-on 
the part of the Prussians to continue it, 
which ought to be engendered if the 
opinions of the hon, Member were correct, 

that the interests of the shipowners of this 
country had been so completely sacrificed 
to those of the Prussian shipowners. He 
should not follow the hon. Gentleman 
through all that part of his speech which 
referred more to commercial subjects than 
to the specific matter of the Motion; but 
he could not pass over what had fallen 
from him with regard to France. The 
hon. Member had quoted a Report laid 
upon the Table of the House upon that 
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subject ; and, in doing so, it would have 
been better if he had attended a little more 
to the dates of the document. The quota- 
tions cited by the hon. Member were from 
the evidence of a French commission which 
sat long previously to the making the 
Report, and that even was eighteen months 
ago. Now, the hon. Member must have 
observed very little of what was passing in 
France, if he had not perceived the rapid 
change in public opinion upon such 
matters which had taken place since that 
time. The proof of this was in the 
Ordonnance which he held in his hand,and 
which he had already mentioned as having 
received by the mail that day. By that 
Ordonnance, the Government having 
lately been authorized by the Chambers, 
took off prohibitions on a variety of 
articles which it could not before take 
off by law. That Ordonnance was a 
relief to British commerce; and though 
it did not touch the articles of iron or 
coal, he would state the reason why. The 
Commission had recommended, that the 
import duties on iron should be reduced 
from twenty-five to nineteen francs; but 
public opinion appeared so decided, and 
the hopes of all the friends of free-trade 
were so great, and the opinion of Govern- 
ment itself was so strong, that as, coupled 
with this concession, there was a declara- 
tion that no further change should be 
made until 1840, it was deemed advisable 
by all parties not to press that re- 
duction now, but to leave it to another 
Chamber, because it was not doubted, that 
greater concessions would be made by it. 
With respect to what the hon. Gentleman 
had said, on the subject of public opinion 
in France, he (Mr. Poulett Thomson) did 
not mean to deny that there were vast 
numbers who contended for the exclusive 
system; but ashe was intimately acquainted 
with that country, and had followed the 
course of opinion there for some years, he 
must say, that the change in opinion had 
been such, that, advocate as he was for 
the principle of freedom, it greatly ex- 
ceeded any expectation he could have 
formed a few years back. The hon. 
Gentleman had, however, referred to one 
particular point connected with the policy 
of France, upon which he felt himself 
bound to make an observation. The hon. 
Member had said truly, that we still 
paid higher duties upon British iron 
and coal than Belgium. But this was 
not because the articles were British, 
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The French had long had two different 
sets of duties, one for articles imported 
by sea, and the other for those coming 
in by land; and when the difference 
was complained of, the answer of the 
French Government was, that we had the 
advantage upon other articles which were 
charged "less by sea than by land. But 
he had contended, and he still con- 
tended, that this difference ought not 
to exist, and the attention of the 
rovernment had been for some time 
directed to this subject, and Ministers 
were not without hope that they should 
ultimately succeed, unless, indeed, the 
hon. Member were allowed to step in, 
and by repealing this Bili, prevent all their 
expectations from being realised. If, how- 
ever, this should not be the case,—if the 
power were not taken out of the hands of 
the Government,—he for one should be 
realy to advise the exercise of the powers 
possessed, to impose additional duties on 
French goods which had been relaxed. But 
it was his confident hope, that the duties 
on such articles of British produce would be 
equalised. With respect to the duties 
levied at Stade, he believed we should be 
compelled to pay them. He admitted, that 
they were onerous, but, till the King of 
Hanover thought proper to alter these 
duties, we should be obliged to pay them. 
He hoped, however, that some compro- 
mise might be come to. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had referred a good deal to the 
evidence taken before the Committee on 
Shipping, Manufactures, and Commerce. 
He (Mr. Poulett Thomson) was the last 
man to deny the existence of considerable 
distress in the shipping interest ; but if it 
were not invidious to do so, he thought 
he could assign other causes for it than 
the passing of this Act. But he would 
be satisfied with endeavouring to prove 

that the cause assigned by the “hon. Gen- 
tleman was not reall y the cause of their 
distress. The hon. Member stated, that 
the evidence of all the Gentlemen called 
before the Committee went to prove the 
general and great depreciation of shipping, 
which he seemed to think would end in 
total ruin. He (Mr. Poulett Thomson) 
could not go that length. There were 
cases of considerable distress brought 
forward; but it must have been in 
the recollection of the hon. Gentleman 
himself, that one of the witnesses—he 
thought Mr. Aiken -— gave a sufficient 
answer to those statements of individual 
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and the loss accruing from 


distress, 
particular ships. He was asked, whether 
it would not be easy to put in an account, 
showing a flattering result, or the reverse, 

just as ‘he was called upon? * Precisely,” 

he replied, “1 have only to turn to my 
ledger to prove either case.” He (Mr. 

Poulett Thomson) did not deny the exist- 
ence of general distress, but he referred 
to this piece of evidence to caution Mem- 
bers against considering the general case 
proved by particular instances. There 
was the evidence of Mr. Hedley to show, 
that the shipping with which he was 
connected, was not in a depreciated state. 
There was evidence of large capital being 
continually invested in shipping, and that 
almost everywhere the building of ships 
had increased. [t could not but be sup- 
posed, that those who had furnished the 
capital, had found their advantage in 
it. With regard to the falling-off of 
British shipping, as compared with ‘foreign, 

in our trade, since the adoption of these 
reciprocity treaties, in order that Gentlemen 
might not go away with wrong impres- 
sions as to the ruined state of our shipping 
on their minds, he would refer to two of 
the documents on the Table to show what 
the real state of the case was. He would 
take the foreign and colonial trade, show- 
ing the tonnage which had entered in and 
cleared out in each vear, from 1819 to 1832, 
dividing the time into periods of seven 
years each. The tonnage of vessels entered 
inwards and cleared outwards in the seven 
years ending in 1825, was— 


Tons. 
British on .. 12,381,000 
Foreign .. -- «+ 4,055,000 


In the seven years ending in 1832, the 
amount was— 
British «66. 20S we Swe «25,049,000 
Foreign - .. 5,064,000 


giving exactly the same proportion of 
foreign to British, namely, one-third, in 
the two periods. It was “thus clear, that 
we had not gone back. What right had 
we to expect to do more than keep our 
ground? It was absurd to suppose that, 
after the war was at an end, and the com- 
merce of other countries came to be set 
free, that we should keep all the commerce 
of the world. He would say, that we had 
maintained our ground. The aggregate 
shipping engaged in the trade of the coun- 
try had increased, and our share of the 
aggregate had not been diminished,  Al- 
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though, therefore, the profits of the ship- 
owners might, like those of all other capi- 
talists, be low and precarious, he had 
shown, that our shipping interest was not 
in so lamentable a condition as the hon. 
Gentleman would make out, but had re- 
mained in as favourable a state as could 
possibly be hoped. The only other return 
with which he should trouble the House, in 
reply to the hon. Gentleman, was that 
which referred to his assertion, that the 
British shipowners could no longer com- 
pete with those of foreign states in the 
carrying trade. He maintained, that they 
could ; and he founded his assertion on 
the return which showed the number of 
neutral voyages performed by them,—that 
was, voyages between one foreign country 
and another,—in which British ships did 
engage with success. He alluded to the 
return of the number of British ships and 
their tonnage passing to and from the 
Baltic through the Sound in the year 
1832, as made up by the consulate at 
Elsineur. There were 175 British ships 
of 28,000 tons passed up the Baltic from 
foreign ports to foreign ports ; and seventy- 
three ships came down, with a tonnage of 
11,000; thus making a total of 40,000 
tons of British ships employed in a trade 
where those of other countries would have 
been engaged, if they could have been 
obtained at a cheaper rate. The hon. 
Member, in speaking of what he called 
the injustice done to the shipowner, had 
stated, that the shipowners were the only 
interest in the State not protected; and 
asked why they were not enabled to sail 
as cheaply as the foreigner? In answer 
to this, he would ask the hon. Member, 
had the British shipowner no protection ? 
Was the exclusive monopoly of the colo- 
nial trade nothing? Was the exclusive 
monopoly of the coasting trade nothing ? 
But with respect to the foreign trade, of 
which it was impossible to give him a mo- 
nopoly, how did the matter stand? The 
hon. Gentleman quoted the duty at 100 
per cent, while it was only fourteen; and 
he quoted the duties on other necessaries 
of life; but he (Mr. Poulett Thomson) 
would be most happy in assisting him to 
take these off. He, however, would not 
have them taken off; he said he wanted 
protection, and he would join the protec- 
tionists. Besides the above advantages, had 
the shipping interest derived no relief from 
the reductions which had been effected 
on many articles which came within their 
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expenditure, and especially by taking the 
duty off hemp? But there was a great 
difficulty in meeting the wishes of the 
hon. Member and those he represented, 
who exclaimed—*“ Take off the restric- 
tions ; we only want to be free!” Now, 
in 1832, a great relief or boon was offered 
them, giving them what they said they 
wanted to obtain,—cheap provisions,— 
which, however, they had declined, because 
it was not all they asked, and because, if 
they, as they said, were to be caught in 
that trap, it would neutralise those com- 
plaints, of which they had heard so much 
this evening. A strong reclamation had 
been made from Ireland; but it was prob- 
able that would not have prevailed, as 
prevail it did, but for the indifference 
and coldness with which those intended 
to be relieved received the intimation of 
the intention of Government. Again, the 
hon. Member had argued ‘“ Give me the 
privilege of building and manning my 
ships where I like, or let me buy them 
ready built and equipped for me.” Well, 
so the hon. Member might at this moment ; 
but if he did so, he must be content to 
forego the advantages resulting from 
trading in ships British built. He could 
not participate in the colonial or coast 
trade, which by law was confined to Bri- 
tish-built shipping. It was too much, that 
the hon. Member should expect to secure 
to himself all the advantages which 
foreigners possessed, and, at the same 
time, secure to himself all the monopoly 
of the colonial and coasting trade. Again, 
if our shipowners did not enjoy the same 
advantages as were possessed by foreign- 
ers with regard to one of the most material 
charges in ship-building, he begged to ask, 
whose fault that was? Whose fault was 
it that, instead of fetching good and cheap 
timber from Memel, they fetched the worse 
and dearer article from the Canadas? Was 
this the fault of the Government or of the 
shipping interest, who had themselves op- 
posed the relief offered to them? When 
it was a fact, that this system of duties 
was advocated and maintained by the 
strength of the shipping interests in that 
House in 1831, with what justice could 
those very parties now come forward to 
complain of the burthen they imposed ? 
Take away the duty on timber, and he 
was not aware of any very heavy duty 
which particularly pressed upon the ship- 
building interests of this country. If the 
hon. member for Tynemouth knew of any 
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such duty, let him point it out, and he 
would be most happy to afford all the 
relief that was in his power. The fact was, 
that the present system of Timber-duties 
was a source of great loss to the country ; 
and if the hon. member for Tynemouth 
would couple a recommendation for their 
reduction with the other alterations he had 
proposed, he had nodoubt his noble friend, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, would 
be willing to listen to his suggestions. He 
would not detain the House at greater 
length upon this question; but, before he 
sat down, he would most earnestly entreat 
them to reflect maturely upon the very 
important principles which were involved 
in the speech they had just heard from the 
hon. member for Tynemouth. The prin- 
ciple to be decided—and this was involved 
and avowed in that hon. Member’s speech 
—was,—whether the commercial system, 
which was forced upon us in 1815, and 
voluntarily adopted in 1824—a_ system 
which offered to treat other nations in the 
same manner as that in which they treated 
us,—should be still pursued, or whether 
they should adopt a different one, and, 
by so doing, overturn the whole system 
of commercial policy upon which, for 
some years past, we had been acting, and 
re-enter upon that course of commercial 
warfare and hostile retaliation which had 
been carried on too long under the vain 
denomination of “ protection.” In con- 
clusion, he would make but a very few 
observations in reply to what the hon. 
member for Tynemouth had said relative 
to himself. The hon. Gentleman had 
stated, that he (Mr. Poulett Thomson) had 
been removed from another sphere, and 
placed in his present situation, where, by 
his advocacy of certain principles, he had 
obtained the means of amassing wealth. 
The hon. Gentleman knew that such was 
not the case; he knew, that to serve the 
public was not the road to riches. If he 
felt proud of the situation which he had 
the honour to fill, it was only because it 
gave him the opportunity, in conjunction 
with those friends with whom he had been 
associated, of acting on the principles he 
had always advocated in Parliament, and 
afforded him the means of carrying, hum- 
bly but zealously, into effect, measures 
adapted to the present state of things, on 
which he rested his hopes of promoting 
the commercial interests of England. This 
was the only consideration which attached 
him to the situation which he held; and 
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deeply should he regret if the decision of 
the House should tell him, that his occu- 
pation was gone, and that he could no 
longer hope to see those principles, which 
he had ever advocated, adopted and car- 
ried in the House of Commons. _Bitterly 
should he regret it as regarded the House 
of Commons itself, and his estimate of it ; 
but far more deeply should he regret it 
(and upon this point the hon. Gentleman 
would give him credit for as much since- 
rity as himself) as regarded the best in- 
terests and welfare of this commercial 
country. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson supported the 
Motion. He considered, that the Recipro- 
city Act had been most injurious to our 
commercial interests ; since it passed, our 
trading position had been altogether 
changed. In the carrying trade, the ad- 
vantage we had formerly enjoyed over 
Prussia had been transferred to that coun- 
try. Most of the ships we had formerly 
employed in the Baltic had been thrown 
out of that trade, and being put on the 
coasting and colonial trade, these two 
latter branches had become overstocked. 
He thought there was much to complain 
of in the conduct of Prussia; not only 
had that country raised the duties on 
British manufactures herself, but she had 
induced other German Powers to imitate 
her example ; and, influenced by Prussia, 
Hanover and Brunswick, as he had just 
heard, were about to adopt the same 
course. As to the United States, that 
Power was well aware that it was to her 
interest to keep up their cotton trade with 
us under any circumstances being as well 
aware as we were that from the increasing 
growth of cotton in South America, India, 
and Egypt, we should at no distant period 
be quite independent of the United States 
for our supply of cotton. It was abso- 
lutely necessary that some protection 
should be afforded to the shipping inter- 
est. He had lately presented a petition, 
signed by several hundreds of seamen at 
Sunderland, stating that from the bad 
state of the shipping trade they were in 
the utmost distress; had been obliged, 
sometimes without success, to apply to 
the parish for food, and that many of 
them, after fighting the battles of their 
country, were obliged to cleanse the 
streets. Another letter he had had from 
a shipowner, stated that the writer, find- 
ing it cheaper, under existing circum- 
stances, to employ Prussian shipping than 
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to employ his own ships, had Jaid up the 
latter. He (Mr. Alderman Thompson) 
heartily concurred in the Motion, and was 
sure that if it were rejected, the dis- 
appointment and vexation would be very 
sorely felt by the whole shipping interest. 

Mr. Hutt thought, that the hon. Mem- 
ber had entirely failed to show that the 
evils he complained of had been produced 
by the reciprocity system. The hon. 
Member bad represented the whole trade 
of British shipowners as having fallen 
away: that while foreigners were rolling 
in wealth, the shipping interest of Britain 
was ina state of the most dreadful poverty 
and was declining into absolute decay. 
Much of this statement appeared to him 
to belong to that species of hyperbole and 
extravagance which people suffering dis- 
tress but too often indulged in. No 
doubt, the shipowners’ property had suf- 
fered depreciation, but so had the property 
of mill-owners, of manufacturers, and of 
every person who had fixed capital. The 
hon. member for Tynemouth had asserted 
that the tonnage of foreign shipping had 
increased, whilst that of British shipping 
had decreased. He had an official docn- 
ment in his hand, which completely dis- 
proved that statement. From that it 
appeared, that since the reciprocity trea- 
ties had been entered into, the quantity of 
British tonnage had increased in a consi- 
derable ratio over the foreign tonnage. 
But they had what was, perhaps, more 
convincing than even figures, and that 
was the conduct of the shipowners them- 
selves, to prove that navigation was not a 
peculiarly losing trade. It was impossible 
to suppose, that the shipowners would go 
on investing fresh capital in their business, 
unless they found it profitable so to do, 
A part of the evidence given by Mr. 
Ewart, of Liverpool, was particularly 
illustrative of this view of the question. 
That Gentleman stated, in answer to a 
question as to whether the shipping trade 
had been profitable during the last seven 
years, that if the shipowner calculated in 
each year what his ship originally cost 
him, it would appear that he was losing 
each year; but if he merely calculated 
what ships might be bought for now in 
each year, the profits of the year would 
appear to be sufficient. On being asked 
whether he would invest capital in naviga- 
tion, he said, that he would not, because 
he did not understand the business, but 
that he saw many very clever and rich 
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men did continue to invest capital in it, 
and, therefore, he inferred that it was 
profitable. Another witness, a shipowner, 
on being asked if he thought men would 
continue to navigate ships at a loss, said, 
he had sent out a losing ship a second 
time, but he would sooner burn her than 
send her out a third time without a toler- 
able certainty of getting a freight. This 
he (Mr. Hutt) was convinced was the 
feeling of all commercial men in the 
conduct of this business. With respect 
to the question of reciprocity, reciprocity 
of some kind was unavoidable. The only 
question was, what kind of reciprocity 
you would have. There was the choice 
of high reciprocity duties, or of low reei- 
procity duties. You might have low 
reciprocity duties as with the United 
States of America, or you might have high 
reciprocity duties as with Holland, in 
which each party ran a race in doing one 
another the most mischief they could. 
He was persuaded that the suffering the 
shipowners were really undergoing, was 
too great to make it possible to convince 
them of their error by any arguments that 
could be advanced. The only mode by 
which they could be convinced would be 
by letting them have their own way; and 
then the utter ruin which would soon 
overtake them, would too late convince 
them that it was not by getting our ships 
loaded with duties by foreigners that our 
prosperity was to be promoted. 

Dr. Lushington said, that if he thought 
the proposition of the hon, member for 
Tynemouth could produce the slightest 
beneficial consequence to the shipping 
interest, he should feel it his duty, repre- 
senting the constituency he did, to give 
it his sincere support. Tle was, however, 
firmly convinced, that the reciprocity 
treaties had not produced the distress of 
which the shipowners complained, and 
that the repeal of the Act authorising 
them would not afford the slightest alle- 
viation to the distress complained of. He 
could not consent to the adoption of a 
measure which he conscientiously believed 
would endanger the great commercial 
interests of the country, without offering 
any prospect of diminishing the difficulties 
or of restoring the prosperity of naviga- 
tion. England could make fiscal regula- 
tions for the government of her home 
commerce, and that she had done to the 
fullest extent the shipowners could desire, 
but she could not make regwlations for 
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the government of the trade in which they 
were exposed to the rivalry of the world ; 
for it was clear that whatever steps we 
took for the imposition of discriminating 
duties, could be also taken by every 
foreign nation with which we had dealings. 
Upon what were we to rely in such a con- 
test with foreign and rival states? Upon 
our wealth, our power, our prosperity, 
upon onr resources of all kinds. He 
acknowledged the wonderful magnitude 
of them; but it was their very vastness 
which would make us of all nations in the 
world suffer most from any temporary 
interruption to the regular course of trade, 
Nothing could be more disastrous to the 
manufactures, the trade, the shipping of 
this country, than the course pointed out 
by the hon. member tor Tynemouth. 
Gentlemen had talked to-night as if trade 
was not the parent of navigation, and had 
assumed that it was only necessary to 
have ships in order to secure full cargoes 
for them. The doctrine which he con- 
ceived to be the true one was, that it was 
the want different countries had for the 
surplus productions of other countries 
that created the demand for shipping. 
Had the hon. Mover pointed out one atom 
of benefit to be derived from the repeal of 
the Reciprocity Act? He had not at- 
tempted to do so, nor could the hon. 
Member be mad enough to think of going 
back to the old system of restriction and 
prohibition. All the hon. Member conld 
really want, then, was to have every treaty 
of reciprocity brought before this House 
for discussion, instead of being ieft, as it 
constitutionally ought to be, to the wisdom 
of the Crown and of its advisers. But they 
had had some experience of the evils of 
running a race of prohibition. He re- 
membered that they attempted, by Orders 
in Council, to retaliate for the Milan 
Decrees, and actually swept the seas of 
the neutral marine, and filled its place 
with British shipping. The consequence 
was that we now suffered, not merely 
from the transition from war to peace, but 
from the acts he would not characterise, 
but by which we outraged the rights of 
other nations. He should not be an 
Englishman, he should not be worthy to 
represent the place he did, if he did not 
deeply feel for the distress of the shipping 
interest, and he was prepared to vote for 
any measure which would be of practical 
benefit and advantage to it. He 
prepared to do that whieh the hon. mem- 
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ber for Tynemouth was not prepared to 
do—he was prepared to abolish those 
monopolies under which, in common with 
every other interest in the country, the 
shipowners so bitterly suffered. He was 
prepared to give them cheap pork and 
cheap beef, notwithstanding the outcries of 
all Ireland. He was prepared, too, to allow 
them to bake biscuits from foreign flour, 
notwithstanding the outeries of the agri- 
culturists. But he was not prepared to 
flatter the agricultural interest, and at- 
tempt to obtain from the House of Com- 
mons by assistance which the hon, mem- 
ber for Tynemouth ought to be ashamed 
to have sought, a concession, which so 
far from conceiving to be a benefit, he 
was satisfied would be deeply injurious to 
the shipowners themselves. 

Mr. Aaron Chapman thought, that the 
hourly increasing strength of the United 
States as a maritime power required the 
deepest consideration. He had himself 
heard the first partner in the first com- 
mercial house in England declare, that 
the United States were twenty years in 
advance of this country in the art of ship- 
building. The distress and difficulties 
with which British shipowners had at the 
present moment to contend was admitted 
by the right hon. Gentleman; but no 
specific plan of relief was proposed by 
him. Surely that was not what the coun- 
try had a right to expect from the execu- 
tive Government, responsible as that Go- 
vernment was, to the nation at large for 
the faithful and effective administration of 
its affairs. Nothing, in his opinion, could 
be more evident than the decline of British 
shipping and the advance of that of the 
United States. No one in the habit 
of reading the messages addressed to 
Congress by the American President, but 
must remember the frequency of his allu- 
sions to the extent of their commercial 
marine. His Majesty, who took a warm 
interest in all that related to the naval 
strength of England, would, if he could, 
have been most prompt to advert to such 
an object of national security and triumph 
as the prosperity of the shipping; but 
never was there to be found in any of the 
speeches from the Throne the remotest 
allusion to anything of the sort. In what- 
ever point of view he looked at the Motion 
brought forward by the hon. member for 
Tynemouth, he conld but regard it as 
well-timed and judicious: it should there- 
fore, have his cordial support 
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Mr. Ingham supported the Motion, and 
contended that what were called the reci- 
procity treaties were in fact treaties for 
putting down the navigation of that coun- 
try which was once unrivalled in its mari- 
time strength. 

Lord Sandon supported the Motion, 

and contended that in our discussions with 
Foreign Powers, respecting commercial 
interests, the question was one merely of 
policy, of bargain and sale. Other coun- 
tries had no right to receive from us com- 
mercial advantages, unless they agreed to 
yield to us commercial advantages in re- 
turn. He was inclined, therefore, to bring 
the matter back to the state in which it 
was before the Reciprocity of Duties Act 
was passed ; and hereafter to proclaim to 
the world, that commercial arrangements 
with other Powers should be made the 
subject of special negotiation. Much, in 
the course of the present discussion, had 
been said of the advantage to the shipping 
interest which must arise from carrying 
into practice those principles of free 
trade and reciprocity which had been so 
much esteemed and advocated within the 
last few years. He thought there was 
but little value in setting what was called 
a good example; so far from following 
that practice, their aim should be to se- 
cure commercial advantages without com- 
mitting themselves or making any conces- 
sion antecedent to an equivalent benefit : 
for the ministers of foreign States ought to 
be armed with that ground for proposing 
charges which could alone be derived from 
the result of bargain and negotiation, not 
from what was called good example. Local 
prejudices were difficult to be overcome, 
and nations were like individuals, if they 
did not make good terms for themselves, 
they must lose in the affairs of life. It 
was vain to hope that the progress of 
liberal principles in politics would lead 
to liberality in trade; for the nation which 
enjoyed the greatest amount of political 
freedom was that which was the least 
liberal in matters of commerce. Had 
not other countries, instead of making any 
concessions, screwed up their commercial 
restrictions as high as possible? Look 
at the conduct of Prussia. Look at the 
conduct of America. In proportion as 
we had relaxed our commercial system, 
theirs had been rendered more rigorous. 
He should support the Motion of the 
hon. member for Tynemouth. 
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ments of the noble Lord did not bear 
upon the question. The noble Lord had 
asserted, that in proportion as our com- 
mercial restrictions were diminished, the 
commercial restrictions of other countries 
had been increased. But that was not 
the case. The noble Lord had instanced 
America and Prussia. But it was well 
known, that the cause of the American 
Tariff was the refusal of England to re- 
ceive American corn, And with respect 
to Prussia, we imposed a duty of 250 
per cent upon her timber, and yet com- 
plained of her, because she laid a duty of 
ten, twenty, or thirty per cent upon arti- 
cles of English manufacture. If ever 
there was a position which, in his mind, 
was more distinctly established than an- 
other, it was, that by the Reciprocity 
of Duties Act, much evil had been 
avoided, and much good had been ac- 
complished. He was prepared to show, 
that the shipping interest in the conti- 
nental countries was in a much more 
depressed state than in England. Of this 
he was convinced, that it was the ob- 
ject, and that it ought to be the object of 
England, to remove all commercial re- 
strictions. For one foreign ship which at 
present entered English ports, two Eng- 
lish ships entered foreign ports. It was 
clear, therefore, that unless commercial 
restrictions were abolished, England 
would suffer twice as much in that re- 
spect as all the other countries together. 
What ought to be the chief consideration 
of that House ? To discover the principles 
on whick the prosperity of the country at 
large might most securely be founded. It 
ought to be recollected, that other parties 
ought to be considered, besides the ship- 
owners. The consumers should not be 
overlooked. The great body of consumers 
had derived extensive benefit from the 
Reciprocity of Duties Act. His advice 
was to open all our ports at once, and to 
let every ship come in with perfect free- 
dom. In relaxing our commercial sys- 
tem, we had not given upasingle farthing 
for which we had not got two in return. 
He well remembered, that in the year 
1828, when General Gascoyne brought 
the subject under the consideration of the 
House, the downfall of the British com- 
mercia] marine was confidently predicted 
as the necessary consequence of the liberal 
system of commercial policy. It should 
be remembered, that a constant improve- 
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that the voyages of ships were made with 
more rapidity and safety than formerly. 
If, therefore, we kept up the same 
amount of tonnage afloat as formerly, it 
was a proof that our commercial pros- 
perity had increased. What was it as 
compared with other countries? What 
was the extraordinary state of ruin and 
destitution into which the commercial 
marine of this country had been thrown, 
as compared with the commercial marine 
of other countries? He held in his 
hand papers which proved that, in the 
same period of time, while there was 
only a diminution of twenty-seven or 
thirty thousand tons in the commercial 
marine of England, there had been a dimi- 
nution of no less than four hundred thou- 
sand tons in the commercial marine of 
America. General freedom, he was per- 
fectly satisfied, would be generally advan- 
tageous to all countries. But although 
he was opposed to the Repeal of the Re- 
ciprocity of Duties Act, he was equally 
hostile to the continuance of the various 
monopolies which were allowed to exist. 
He was sorry to observe the vacillations on 
that point of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. The right hon. Gentleman had 
yielded to the importunities of Ireland a 
monopoly to which she was not entitled. 
He (Mr. Hume) wished Ireland well, but 
he did not wish that she should have more 
than she wasentitledto. On that ground, 
on the ground of monopoly, he thought 
that the hon. member for Tynemouth, and 
those who supported his Motion, had fair 
grounds of complaint. Some of the argu- 
ments, however, of the hon. member for 
Tynemouth were strangely inconsistent. 
What right had the shipping interest, after 
having declined the boon which was of- 
fered them in the diminution of the duty 
on timber, to complain that they were 
unable to build their ships at the rate at 
which ships could be built in foreign coun- 
tries? The monopoly occasioned by our 
corn-laws, he (Mr. Hume) freely acknow- 
ledged was most injurious to our shipping, 
in common with all our other interests. 
On the whole, the speech of the hon. 
member for Tynemouth appeared to him 
to be an admirable one in favour of free 
trade, which certainly the hon. Member 
did not mean it should be. Against 
monopoly the hon. Member had made 
Out a strong case; but he had made out 
no case at all for the Repeal of the Reci- 
procity of Duties Act. 
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Mr. Robinson, who spoke amidst inter- 
ruption from cries of question, maintained 
that the arguments of the hon. member 
for Middlesex were perfect fallacies. If 
the speeches of that hon. Member, and of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, were 
to be taken as answers to his hon. friend, 
the member for Tynemouth, the shipping 
interest might sit down in hopelessness 
and despair. He had not expected the 
taunt of the hon. member for Middlesex, 
that the shipowners, having refused the 
Repeal of the Timber-duties, should not 
now be heard to complain.: They felt 
that they could derive no advantage what- 
ever from a mere change of duties, which 
might at the same time deprive them of 
the carriage of the colonial timber. He 
admitted most candidly that much had 
been said by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, which operated materially against 
the assumed argument of his hon. friend 
near him, who was unjustly charged with 
advocating the shipping interest at the ex- 
pense of the other interests of the coun- 
try. Why, the shipping interest was the 
only interest in the country which was 
placed on disadvantageous terms, with 
the most onerous restrictions, and with- 
out any protection whatever. The hon. 
member for Middlesex spoke of the 
Corn-laws; but that monopoly was kept 
up, not for the shipping, but for the 
agricultural interest. The hon. Member 
had referred to the state of the Ame- 
rican tonnage, and stated that, within the 
last few years, it had decreased 400,000 
tons. There could be no doubt this was 
a great blunder,—a very natural one for 
the hon. Member to fall into, thereby 
mistaking an actual increase for a de- 
crease. This was a question, he was 
ready to admit, of considerable difficulty ; 
but he would support the Motion of the 
hon. member for Tynemouth, because he 
denied the right and power of the 
Crown to form treaties of commerce with 
foreign powers independent of that House. 
He wished Parliament to be the judge on 
such an occasion. Sure he was, if this 
Motion was negatived, and if there was 
no assurance from Government that 
some other remedial measures were 
about to be proposed, in order to relieve 
the shipping interest of the country, 
that most important branch of the com- 
mercial greatness of the country would 
soon dwindle into insignificance, if not 
perish in ruin, 
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Mr. Ruthven insisted upon his right to 
speak on a question in which his counsti- 
tuency were deeply interested ; and more 
especially as it was one in which Irish 
Members could not be taunted with taking 
up views merely local, as the question was 
completely imperial. As it was so late, 
he would content himself with observing, 
that the hon. member for Middlesex sheuld 
not grudge Ireland the little advantage she 
derived from the provision trade, when her 
shipping was no more than 137,000 tons. 

Mr. George F. Young briefly replied, 
and the House divided—Ayes 52; Noes 
117; Majority 65. 


List of the Aves. 


{COMMONS} 


Arbuthnot, General 
Attwood, T. 
Attwood, M. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Bell, M. 

Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bethell, R. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Cayley, E. 8. 
Cayley, Sir G. 
Chapman, A. 
Chaytor, Sir W. 
Copeland, Ald. 
Corry, Hon. H. 'T. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Dillwyn, L. W. 


Duncombe, Lon. W. 


Ewing, J. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Ferguson, G. 
Gordon, Capt. W. 
ilalecombe, J. 
Llay, Sir J. 

Hay, Col. Leith 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Hodgson, J. 
Holdsworth, J. 
Ingham, R. 
Irton,S. 

Jones, Capt. 
Lowther, Col. 


Miles, W. 
Perceval, Col. 
Reid, Sir J. Rt. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Ross, H. 
Rumbold, E. C. 
Ruthven, E. 


Sandford, Sir D. K. 


Sandon, Lord 
Seale, Col. 

Shaw, F. 
Thompson, B. 
Tullamore, Lord 
Vincent, Sir F, 
Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Wallace, R. 
Williamson, Sir U. 
Wilks, J. 


PAIRED OFF. 


Egerton, ‘Tatton 
Fielden, J. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Stewart, J. 
Stewart, Sir M. J. 
Talbot, J. 

Warre, A. 


TELLELS. 


Young, G.F. 
Thompson, Ald. 


[risa Corrcion Act.—Barony or 
Ditvin.] Mr. Montague L. Chapman 
felt most anxious to ascertain what further 
information, besides that already laid onthe 
Table, induced the Irish Sceretary to per- 
severe in continuing the application of the 
coercive measure, to a county which cer- 
tainly that statement did not represent as 
being in any fearful or alarming state. To 
lead to this exposition on the part of the Se- 
cretary, it would be necessary for him to 
enter into some details. Some short time 
since a meeting of Magistrates numer- 
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ously attended, was held at Mullingar. 
| It was summoned together, in consequence 
of a resident Magistrate and gentleman of 
_ property in the county, having been most 
, daringly fired at, and in consequence of 
this outrage, and the state of the county, 
the Magistrates present, naturally excited 
by the occurrence, applied to Govern- 
ment to proclaim the baronies in which 
the outrage had occurred, that of Moyar- 
bel and that of Delvin. He would admit, 
for the sake of argument, that the Act 
was called for by the state of the other 
two baronies, however much at any other 
time he might be disposed to deny this, 
and disapprove altogether of the Act, and 
would refer to Delvin alone, and it so hap- 
pened that many of the Magistrates con- 
nected more immediately with it, were, 
by different causes, unable to attend the 
meeting, and lay before the assembled 
Magistrates its real state and condition. 
Under these circumstances, the applica- 
tion was made, and the Government ac- 
ceded to it, before entering into any of 
those inquiries which it ought to have 
instituted. It neither inquired what steps 
had been taken by the Magistrates resi- 
dent in the barony—whether any exertions 
had been made by them to avert any ne- 
cessity for having recourse to a measure 
which had been passed by the House, but 
as one to be resorted to in the last ex- 
tremity; but hastily and unadvisedly, 
jumped at the demand of the Magis- 
trates, and proclaimed the barony. He 
himself had made remonstrances of the 
strongest nature to the Irish Secretary, 
immediately upon hearing of the applica- 
tion, and before the Secretary could com- 
municate those remonstrances to the Lrish 
Government, the proclamation had been 
issued, and the barony included with the 
others. Moreover, a memorial, praying 
Government not to accede to the request 
of the Magistrates, as far as Delvin was 
concerned, was got up in the barony im- 
mediately after the meeting, It was 
signed by three Magistrates, the represent- 
atives of the largest fortunes in the dis- 
trict. It was signed by the Protestant 
rector and curate of one parish, by the 
Catholic clergymen, and by many of the 
persons most interested in securing the 
peace and tranquillity of the barony; and 
yet this memorial was answered by the 
statement that the act was done-—that 
the barony had been proclaimed — that 
the thing was over—and that its in- 
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habitants must submit with patience to 
the infliction of a measure which was 
passed by the House as applicable only to 
criminality of the very highest degree. 
Surely, he had a right to suspect that a 
part of the Irish Government must desire 
a re-enactment of the Coercion Act, and 
had taken advantage of this occasion to 
demonstrate its necessity. As to the crimes 
committed in the barony, by this paper 
it appears that since March, six crimes 
have been committed, and through those 
I would proceed in turn, chiefly for the 
purpose of showing how defective is the 
character of the species of information 
given to the Government. The first case 
reads very fearfully; nothing less than 
the levelling of a house, which would give 
an appearance of great disturbance to the 
barony, but when added to what his in- 
formation could enable him to add to it, 
namely, that the house was one of bad 
character, it really did appear to him that 
this first case—this head and front of the 
baronial offence—this pulling down of a 
brothel—was not a case of such extraordi- 
nary violence as to require the application 
of the Coercion Act. The second was a 
case of mere highway robbery ; the indi- 
vidual who had committed 


doubt, be punished ; and yet this is one of 
the six cases made out to justify the Go- 
vernment. The third was, if possible, 
still more ridiculous ; it read as if a quan- 
tity of hay had been burned maliciously, 
and yet, when examined into, it appeared 
that the whole value of the hay amounted 
to 7s, 6d., and, moreover, that the doubts 
as to its having been maliciously consumed 
were so great that its possessor, who was 
a great smoker, and was supposed to have 
destroyed it by accident, had never taken 
the necessary affidavit for burning pre- 
sentment. Here there were three cases 
out of the six offered to the House as the 
Government apology, and he was sure 
the House must feel, that they were com- 
pletely disposed of. Of the remaining 
three he would at once acknowledge that 
they were real offences, and such as could 
not be extenuated. Under these circum- 
stances, he would ask the House to give 
him a Committee to inquire into the case. 
He would conclude with one fact, which 
spoke volumes, and gave a great addi- 
tional reason for such an inquiry. He 
had been assured, that the only case of 
turbulence manifested at Castletown-del- 


it had been | 
i | 
instantly apprehended, and would, no 
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vin, since the arrival of the troops, had 
been displayed by the police, who, on 
their return some short time since, late at 
night, from a fair in the neighbourhood, 
were captured, and held in custody in the 
guard-house. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving for a Committee to in- 
quire into the circumstances which justi- 
fied the application of the Coercion Act 
to the barony of Delvin, in the county of 
Westmeath. 

Mr. Littleton said, he should, at the 
outset make an admission to his hon. 
friend that the case of the Barony of 
Delvin was a weaker case for proclama- 
tion than many other cases; he had never 
concealed that opinion; but he did think 
that the Lord-lieutenant in Council exer- 
cised, nevertheless, a sound judgment in 
including it. The state of the county of 
Westmeath had been extremely bad for a 
long course of time; ever since he had 
been in office his attention had been 
forcibly attracted to the numerous out- 
rages committed in it. He was, therefore, 
not surprised that the Magistrates should 
have been under the necessity of applying 
for a proclamation to place those Baronies 
under the provisions of the Coercion Act. 
On the 26th of April the Magistrates, who 
had been convened by previous advertise- 
ment, assembled, to the number of thirty- 
seven, at Mullingar; only eighteen in the 
whole county being absent; and when it 
was considered how many were necessarily 
prevented from attending by age, infirmity, 
or accident, it would be admitted, that 


| there was, certainly, a very full attendance. 


They passed a resolution unanimously, 
without one dissentient voice, calling on 
the Lord-lieutenant to place three Baronies 
of the county under the provisions of the 
Coercion Act. Their representation was 
to the effeet, that it was their unanimous 
aud decided opinion, that the existing 
laws were not sufficient to meet the exist- 
ing state of crime and outrage; and they 
therefore submitted to the Lord-lieutenant 
that the provisions of the Acts 3 and 4 
of William 4th, c. 4th, might be put 
into Operation in tho-e parts where crime 
was most conspicuous ; and for that pur- 
pose they suggested that it should be so 
in the Barony of Delvin, and the two 
other baronies in question. His hon. 
friend complained of the great haste which 
the Lord-lieutenant and Council evinced 
in following up that Representation, by 
immediately issuing a proclamation. He 
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thought his hon. friend had been some- 
what hasty in making this complaint ; 
for, if he had fully inquired into the sub- 
ject, he would have seen, that ten days 
had elapsed, after the receipt of this re- 
quisition, before the proclamation was 
issued—for the requisition bore date of 
the 26th of April, and the proclamation 
that of the 5th of May. The right hon. 
Gentleman alluded to the state of crime 
in the barony of Delvin ; and, in contra- 
diction to the statement which had been 
made of the small extent to which it pre- 
vailed, said, that he found there were not 
less than seventeen well-attested cases of 
outrage, some of them very bad. He re- 
ferred to a letter from Mr. Smith, a Ma- 
gistrate resident in the barony, in which 
that gentleman expressed his opinion, that 
no parish more deserved the proclamation 
than one of those the exemption of which 
was desired, which was in such a state 
that many persons had actually thrown 
up their holdings and quitted the district. 
Under these circumstances, he (Mr. 
Littleton) did not think that the House 
would be disposed to concur with his hon. 
friend in expressing an opinion that the 
Lord-lieutenant, in proclaiming the barony 
had acted wrongly, and therefore he should 
oppose the Motion. 

The House divided—~Ayes 14; Noes 
30; Majority 16. 


List of the Avxs. 
Aglionby, H. A. Ruthven, E.S. 
Bellew, R. M. Talbot, J. H. 
Evans, W. Walker, C. A. 
Fitzsimon, N. Wallace, R. 


Gillon, W. D. Warburton, H. 
Pari TELLERS, 
Nagle, Sir R. Chapman, M. L. 
Ruthven, E. O’Connor, F. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 6, 1834. 


MinureEs.] Bills. Read a third time:—Friendly Socicties ; 
Navy Pay. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of ABERDEEN, from Ellon, 
against altering the present System of Church Patronage 
in Scotland.—By the Marquess of LANspowNn, from 
three Places, for Relicf to the Dissenters.—By the Arch- 
bishop of CAnTerRBuURY, Earl Howe, and the Bishop of 
Lonvon, from a Number of Places,—for Protection to the 
Established Church, and against the Claims of the Dis- 
senters.—By the Duke of GioucesterR, from several 
Bodies of the Clergy, against admitting Dissenters to the 
Universities.——By the Archbishop of CANTERBURY and the 
Bishop of WINCHESTER, from seven Places,—against the 
Separation of Church and State.—By the Bishop of 
Lonpon, from West Bergholt, against the Sale of Beer 
Act.—By the Bishop or WincHESTER, from several! Places, 


for the Better Observance of the SabbathyeBy Lord Sur. 
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¥IELD, and the Bishop of Baru and WELLS, from several 
Places,-in favour of the Chimney Sweepers’ Regulation 
Bill. 


Ministertat Cuances.] The Duke 
of Newcastle was anxious, before proceed- 
ing to the order of the day, to address a few 
words to their Lordships on a subject which 
he had hoped would have attracted the 
attention of some other noble Lord, better 
qualified than himself to do it justice—he 
alluded to the late changes in the Ad- 
ministration. He was very desirous their 
Lordships should be rightly informed as 
to the precise footing on which the 
Cabinet about to be completed would 
stand. He feared he must conclude, 
judging from circumstances which were 
too notorious, that it was formed on 
principles entirely adverse to the Estab- 
lished Church of the country ; and if any- 
thing were necessary to confirm that 
belief, it was the secession of certain 
members from the Cabinet, who had re- 
tired in a manner highly honourable to 
themselves, refusing to participate in those 
measures of spoliation and injustice which 
their colleagues in a manner so frightful 
and reckless had determined to pursue, 
which would justly draw down on them 
the malediction of the present generation 
and of all who should come after them. 
If he were right in supposing that the 
present Administration was formed on 
principles hostile to the Established 
Church, there was a strange and alarming 
discrepancy to which he desired to advert. 
Their Lordships had no doubt read a 
speech which had been pronounced by 
his most gracious Majesty to the Bishops 
on a late interesting occasion—a speech 
which he rejoiced and exulted in saying, 
would have been quite worthy of the gra- 
cious and venerated sire of his Majesty, 
which was the highest eulogium he could 
pronounce. What did that speech prove ? 
It proved, beyond ali contradiction, that 
his Majesty was firmly attached to the 
religious institutions of his country, and 
that it was his fixed purpose to maintain 
them. Here, then, was the discrepancy. 
On the one side they had an Administra- 
tion formed on the principles of opposition, 
insult, injury, and persecution to the 
Church of England, and on the other, a 
Sovereign determined to uphold the re- 
ligion and Established Church of the 
country, as he was, in fact, bound to do 
by his most solemn asseveration. In 
those circumstances, he did not think he 
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should apologise to their Lordships for 
calling on his Majesty’s Government to 
explain to that House, and to lay before 
the country at the present critical juncture 
of affairs, the grounds on which their 
Administration was formed and was to be 
conducted, and to ask them whether they 
were prepared to violate the conscience of 
their Sovereign, and subject his will to,— 

Earl Fitzwilliam rose to order. He 
appealed to noble Lords more conversant 
than himself with the forms of that House, 
whether the strain in which the noble 
Duke was proceeding were consistent with 
its established and recognized orders ? 
The noble Duke had asked whether the 
present Cabinet, or that about to be 
formed, was prepared to call upon his 
Majesty to violate his conscience, having 
in a former part of his speech quoted the 
name of an exalted personage in a manner 
which certainly appeared to him (Earl 
Fitzwilliam) to trench very much upon 
freedom of debate, and the usually recog- 
nised forms of the House. It was, there- 
fore, a matter of very grave consideration, 
whether the course pursued by the noble 
Duke was likely to conduce either to order 
of procedure, or to maintain the proper 
freedom and independence of that House. 

Lord Kenyon rose to order. The noble 
Earl (Earl Fitzwilliam) had not interfered 
at the proper time. Had the noble Earl 
interfered when the name of his Majesty 
was first introduced, he might have been 
quite consistent in calling the noble Duke 
to order. But the noble Earl not having 
then interfered, and having allowed the 
noble Duke to proceed in his statement, 
and put a question to his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, it was not competent for the 
noble Earl to interfere. Nothing could 
be more proper or constitutional than for 
any peer of that House to call on his 
Majesty’s Ministers to explain the grounds 
on which their Administration was formed, 
and the principles by which they would 
be guided. 

The Duke of Newcastle resumed. He 
should not have introduced the name of 
his Majesty, but that it was absolutely 
necessary, however unwilling he was to 
do so; and certainly the name of his Ma- 
jesty had been in that House very im- 
properly used on former occasions. He 
would therefore press the question, 
whether it was the intention of Govern- 
ment to attempt to control his Majesty, 
and induce him to forswear his most 
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solemn engagements ? [“ Order, Order.”] 

The Earl of Mulgrave felt great un- 
willingness to interrupt the noble Duke, 
but he felt solemnly convinced that the 
course the noble Duke was pursuing was 
utterly at variance with the recognised 
orders of the House. The name of his 
Majesty should not be introduced on such 
an occasion; and therefore he put it to 
the noble Duke himself, without appealing 
generally to their Lordships, whether he 
would proceed in a course which the noble 
Duke himself must acknowledge was 
at variance with the established rules of 
the House? 

Earl Grey said: Nobody, my Lords, is 
more ready than I am to admit the privi- 
lege which every noble Lord possesses, 
of asking, upon any occasion, questions 
of any member of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, nor shall I be found unwilling 
to answer those questions when properly 
put. I must, however, say, on the pre- 
sent occasion, that the question itself is a 
very strange and extraordinary one, and 
that the grounds on which it is founded 
are altogether inconsistent with the orders 
of your Lordships’ House. The noble 
Duke first of all says, that there is, what 
he calls a discrepancy between certain 
declarations said to have been made by 
his Majesty and the formation of the pre- 
sent Administration. My Lords, with re- 
spect to the speech supposed to have been 
delivered by his Majesty, I can say nothing, 
not having advised his Majesty—being in 
no way responsible for it—not knowing 
by whom it was reported, or on what 
authority it rests; I can say nothing but 
this—if that speech expressed his Majesty’s 
determination to uphold the Church, I 
am certain it expressed truly the feelings 
and determination of his Majesty on that 
important point. My Lords, give me leave 
further to say, with respect to the in- 
ference which the noble Duke appears to 
draw, from what premises I know not, 
that there is, in the constitution of the 
present Administration, something incon- 
sistent with that declaration of the Sove- 
reign to support the Church, that the 
noble Duke’s inference is unwarranted, and 
I beg leave to give his assertion the most 
positive contradiction. But the noble 
Duke has referred to the secession of 
some individuals lately members of his 
Majesty’s Administration. Nobody, my 
Lords, regrets that secession, nobody has, 
both upon personal and public grounds, 
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more reason to regret it than I have. But 
I am sure, that, in leaving his Majesty’s 
councils upon grounds which, in con- 
science, in honour, and in duty, they 
found themselves compelled to act, they 
will give me credit for an equally sincere 
conviction, though, on certain points of 
opinion, | may differ from them, as well 
as an equally sincere desire with them- 
selves, to uphold and secure the interest 
of the Protestant Establishment in these 
realms. More than this, my Lords, I will 
not say on the present occasion, as we 
may soon, possibly on this very night, 
have an opportunity of going more into 
the circumstances connected with this sub- 
ject; but I must protest, distinctly and 
decidedly, against any interpretation which 
the noble Duke, or any other Peer, may 
put upon the changes that have unfortu- 
nately lately taken place in his Majesty’s 
advisers, leading to the conclusion that 
there is in those who remain in his Ma- 
jesty’s confidence any other than a sin- 
cere and conscientious desire to maintain, 
by all the means in their power, inviolate 
in efficiency, in dignity, and in usefulness, 
the Established Church of these king- 
doms. So much, my Lords, in reply to 
the general assertion of the noble Duke; 
but I must be allowed to add, that the 
manner in which the question was put 
was most extraordinary. For, what was 
the question? The noble Duke called 
upon me, unworthily placed as I am at 
the head of his Majesty’s Councils, to 
answer a question which, I believe, never 
before entered into the mind of any man 
but that of the noble Duke himself— 
namely, whether the Administration had 
been formed on the principle of forcing 
his Majesty’s conscience? — Is it possible, 
my Lords, that the noble Duke could have 
thought of seriously proposing such a 
question, or that there could have been 
any but one answer to it? The noble 
Duke may think the measures of his 
Majesty’s Government inconsistent with 
the duties which they owe to their Sove- 
reign, their country, and the Established 
Church. He may condemn those mea- 
sures as loudly and vehemently as he 
pleases; but, can he believe, that any 
man could deliberately entertain the in- 
tention which he ascribes to his Majesty’s 
Government, or give any answer to the 
question but one—that they never had 
attempted, and never could attempt, to 
control or force his Majesty’s conscience ? 
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My Lords, I can answer for it, if an at- 
tempt were made by any member of the 
present Administration, or of any other 
Administration, to propose to his Majesty 
anything which he thought inconsistent 
with the duties which he owes to the 
people as their protector and father, the 
Sovereign would at once reject such a 
proposition with indignation, and would 
not suffer such an individual to continue 
for one instant longer in his royal con- 
fidence. My Lords, I have thought it 
necessary to say thus much in answer to 
the noble Duke’s question-—a question 
which I think altogether improper — a 
question far from consistent with the 
orders and rales of this House; and, 
having answered it, I may now say, that 
I am ready to meet any charge which the 
noble Duke or any other Peer is prepared 
to bring against me; and, if the noble 
Duke thinks his Majesty’s present Minis- 
ters are unworthy the confidence of this 
House, the proper course which he ts 
bound in honour, and I think in duty, to 
take, is to move an address to his Majesty, 
praying that he would be graciously pleased 
to remove them from his Councils —a 
Motion, my Lords, which I shall be pre- 
pared to meet, and, ov the result of which, 
I shall be prepared to act, as my duty and 
conscience shall dictate. 


Church of Ireland. 


Cuurcnu oF IRELAND—ComMISssION. | 
The Earl of Wicklow, in rising to submit 
to their Lordships the Motion of which he 
had given notice, said, he would make no 
apology for bringing this subject before 
them. If any apology were due, it was to 
that country of which he was one of the Re- 
presentatives; for not having, at an earlier 
period, taken an opportunity to call on the 
noble Earl at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government for some explanations which 
might have the effect of tranquillizing the 
public mind on those points in which not 
only the friends of the Church in Ireland, 
but in this country also were at present so 
anxiously, he might say so painfully, in- 
terested. Ue trusted, that noble Lords 
opposite would not believe, that he brought 
this question forward with any wish, to 
add to the embarrassment in which they 
were involved. During the whole of the 


Session, he had abstained from pursuing 
any course which might impede their 
career, and however much he objected to it, 
he sought no opportunity of embarrassing 


He really felt a desire to be able 


them. 
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to support their measures. He thought, 
too, that he could perceive some dawning 
of improvement in the mode of their con- 
ducting our domestic concerns; and that, 
particularly in that part of the empire 
with which he was connected, a disposi- 
tion was evinced to alter the course which 
formerly they had pursued. He hoped 
that they had at last learned the vanity 
and futility of those concessions which 
they had formerly made to a base and 
mischievous faction which could not be 
appeased without a systematic spoliation 
of property, totally inconsistent with the 
first elements of all government. But he 
confessed, that he was altogether disap- 
pointed. He now saw, from the position 
which the present Government had as- 
sumed, that their policy, far from being 
improved, was likely to become consider- 
ably worse. They had divested them- 
selves of the aid of those to whom the 
country had hitherto Jooked up with some 
degree of confidence and thus had thrown 
aside the drag-chain, which might be said 
to have impeded their rapid course in the 
down path of revolutionary spoliation. 
With reference to the Commission, viewed 
abstractedly from the circumstances and 
events with which it was connected, he 
was at a loss to see on what principle or 
ground it could be maintained. Was it 
the result of any Motion in that or in the 
other House of Parliament? Was it re- 
quired by any deliberations or acts of 
either House? Certainly not. The only 
measure in progress which it might be 
said in some degree to affect was, the 
Irish Tithe Bill. But could it be said 
that Government required the Church 
Commission in order to carry that mea- 
sure into effect? Assuredly not. The 
Bill had laid on the Table of the other 
House for a considerable time, and had 
resulted from the united wisdom of a 
united Cabinet. It had been read a se- 
cond time—it now stood for the Com- 
mittee ; its principles were acknowledged 
and it had in general received the sanction 
of a large majority of that House. It could 
not therefore be said that Government re- 
quired to issue the Commission in order 
to afford satisfactory information upon 
that measure. On what ground, then, 
could it be defended? It was strange 
that this Commission should have been 
announced on the eve of that gracious 
speech alluded to by the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Newcastle), He did not 
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require anything which had taken place 
in the House that evening, to inform bim 
that it was irregular to allude to any 
speech of his Majesty, particularly of a 
private nature; but when a document of 
that description had been published in the 
newspapers of the day, when it was de- 
clared to be the speech of the Sovereign, 
and when there was no contradiction to 
it, he thought that he had a right to con- 
sider it, he would not say as the speech 
of the Sovereign, but, at all events, to al- 
lude to it as a document of public noto- 
riety. He would not say, that his Majesty 
had made that speech; but he would put 
the case hypothetically, and he would say, 
if any Sovereign of England did utter 
such a speech, it was one which did equal 
honour to his head and his heart. It 
proved, that the Sovereign was not un- 
mindful of the sacred duties which he 
had to perform—that he had duly studied 
the annals of his country and family to 
some eflect and purpose—that he well 
knew the principles and causes which 
placed the house of Hanover on the throne 
of these realms, and which cast into exile 
the house of Stuart; he well knew the 
lights which were to guide his path, and 
the beacons which warned him of that 
which he ought to shun. Was it not then 
strange, that on the very eve of that de- 
claration when the tears were yet moist 
on the royal cheek, that the Ministers of 
the Crown should propose to the Sovereign 
the issuing of this Commission ? He should 
like to know if the reasons given in another 
place, and which from their publicity he 
had a right to allude to, had been assign- 
ed to the Sovereign, in order to induce 
him to put his name to this Commission ? 
He should like to know if it were really 
true thata Commission of this sort, which 
everybody knew required some time and 
considerable formality, had actually been 
signed and issued, bona fide, on Monday ? 
At all events, it was evident that it had 
been got up with extreme rapidity, and 
had been brought to the Sovereign on 
the very day it had been determined on. 
He found by the public papers that a 
noble Lord, high in his Majesty’s Coun- 
cils, had in another place made use of the 
following language :—‘‘ He needed not, 
he thought, to say, that no man in his 
senses could think of advising his Ma- 
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he was prepared to act on whatever the 
report of that Commission should be.” A 
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Minister of the Crown, a person high in 
rank in the Administration of the country, 
the leader of the House of Commons, had 
made that declaration. Had they then 
come to this? Were the duties of the 
Administration to be thus delegated to 
Commissioners? Was such a Commis- 
sion, like a Roman dictator, to supersede | 
all law and the established institutions of 
the country? But another declaration | 
made by another noble Lord, a Member | 
of his Majesty’s Government, was to the | 
following effect:—‘‘ He stated, that he | 
differed from the hon. member for St. | 
Alban’s, when he said, that Ministers must | 
dissent from his Resolution because they | 
did not adopt it; he thought, in fact, that | 
Government were adopting the very best | 
method of carrying his principle into effect.” | 
Thus, then, had the objects of the Com- | 
mission been openly, broadly, and dis- | 
tinctly avowed in another place by the | 
members of his Majesty’s Government. | 
Were such sentiments to be re-echoed 
within those walls? Would the noble 
Earl at the head of Government, and the 
noble Marquess the President of the 
Council, give their countenance to such 
opinions? The Resolutions themselves 
were before the world, and he did not 
need to repeat them; it was enough for 
him to say, that they not only declared 
the competency of the State to lay violent 
hands on the property of the Church, but 
that the time had come when that inter- 
ference was necessary. The noble Earl 
opposite, he trusted, would be glad of the 
opportunity of repelling the foul imputa- 
tions which such sentiments must direct 
against the character and principles of the 
Government. He could not, indeed, 
attribute them to the Administration, but 
rather to the fault and inaccuracy of par- 
liamentary reporters. At no period of 
our history had such a shameless attack 
been made on Church property. It was 
reserved for Whiggism, for the Millennium 
of Reform, to avow such sentiments, and 
to carry them into effect. To show what 
was the general feeling of the country on 
this subject, he would read a passage from 
the writings of a man whom all their Lord- 
ships honoured. Mr. Burke said, ‘ The 
‘people of England have incorporated 
‘ and identified the estates of the Church 
‘with the mass of private property, of 
‘which the State is not the proprietor, 
‘either for use or dominion, but the 
‘ guardian only, and the regulator. They 
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‘ have ordained, that the provision for the 
‘ Establishment should be as stable as the 
‘earth on which it stands, and should 
‘remain inviolable. It was dangerous 
‘here to talk of “ more or less:” ‘* too 
‘much,” and “ too little,” were treason 
‘against property; sacrilege, and pre- 
‘ scription, were not among the Ways and 
‘Means of our Committees of Supply.’ 
These were sentiments worthy of an 
honest Whig. But it might be said, that 
Burke at that period was not a Whig. 
True, he had separated from that party 
who had called themselves his friends and 
Whigs, but he had perceived, when the 
trying occasion came, that if he was to be 
enabled to serve his country, and pro- 
tect her from the poisoning influence of 
French democratical principles, it was only 
to be done by quitting their mischievous 
connexion. ‘Those opinions were promul- 
gated to the world when the noble Earl 
now at the head of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was commencing his public career. 
True, the spheres in which they both 
moved were very different. They might 
by possibility have both been wrong, but 
both could not have been right. Most 
probably the noble Earl was satisfied with 
the line which he had taken, but he must 
remember, that his public character was 
public property, and open to public ani- 
madversion. It was matter of history— 
and he believed the historian of the time 
would not fail to mark it—that the dawn 
of the noble Earl’s political career was in 
the midst of the dissemination of French 
Jacobinical principles over the world, and 
that its setting would be the downfall of 
the Church of England. He could not 
lose sight of the effects which this Com- 
mission must have as a matter of course in 
that country to which it was directed. 
This was a part of the case with respect 
to which, as a Representative Peer of 
Ireland, he might be expected to feel 
more warmly than some of their Lordships ; 
but he would most solemnly avow, that of 
all the plans which the most wild, and 
reckless, and mischievous Administration 
could devise in order most effectually to 
convulse that country, this was the most 
calculated to open afresh all those wounds 
which the Government of later times had 
been endeavouring to close up, and to 
produce a train of the most direful and 
alarming consequences. He particularly 
deprecated the effects of this Commission 
in consequence of the present state of 
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commotion which prevailed in Ireland, 
and which had for so lone a time been the 
bane of that country. So alarming, in- 
deed, had become the condition of society 
in that country, that one of the severest 
measures Of coercion had become indis- 
pensably necessary for the protection of 
life and property. That Act would termi- 
nate within a month from the present 
time. Was it then safe, in such a state of 
things, with the elements of the social 
system disorganized, to allow this demon 
of discord to stalk abroad—to enter every 
parish, hamlet, and habitation, great or 
small—and for what? To separate the 
religious sects, the Protestant from the 
Catholic—to set the great majority on the 
one side, and mark the small minority for 
the odium and ridicule of the predominant 
party. The measures of the noble Lord 
were said to be based on the principle of 
doing away with all religious difference. 
Was this the manner in which it was to be 
effected? Already emigration from Ire- 
land prevailed to a great extent, in conse- 
quence of the insecurity of life and pro- 
perty. The emigrants were chiefly Pro- 
testant respectable farmers, who left Ire- 
land to obtain in foreign lands that security 
which was denied them in their own. 
They went, because there was amongst 
them a deep-rooted impression, that they 
were forsaken by the Government, and 
that unfortunate impression would be 
strengthened by the present conduct of 
the Government. He must attribute that 
conduct to ignorance of the condition of 
Ireland, for he could not attribute it to a 
worse motive. He trusted, however, that 
the country would open its eyes to the 
course which was now being pursued, and 
that the people would bestir themselves in 
defence of all that they held sacred and 
dear. He hoped that, at least, their 
Lordships would let the people of this 
country know, that if there was a House 
of Commons clamorous for the sanctioning 
of measures of the kind now proposed, 
and a Government ready to pander to the 
passions of agitators, there was still in 
their Lordships’ House a body willing to 
support them and capable of doing so. 
He sincerely hoped, that their Lordships 
would hear sentiments uttered by his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers in that House different 
from those which had been attributed to 
their colleagues in another place. He 
turned with confidence to the noble Mar- 
quess opposite (the Marquess of Lansdown) 
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who had always shown himself the 
friend of the country. He was not one of 
those statesmen who, in their career, re- 
minded one of the sea weed cast up from 
the bottom, to float for a time on the sur- 
face of the flood, ready to sink to its 
original position as soon as the agitation 
of the waters should subside. The noble 
Marquess had long occupied an honour- 
able position in public estimation, and 
until he heard him in his place avow that 
he concurred in the sentiments uttered by 
his colleagues in the other House, he 
would never believe that he could do so. 
The question which he had brought before 
their Lordships must have an answer. 
The usual policy of Ministers would not 
succeed. Silence would be damnatory. 
There was manliness in an open and 
candid bearing, but silence was cowardice. 
A declaration must be made, and there- 
fore he asked the noble Earl, whether the 
Cabinet was determined to advocate the 
principle, that it was legal to seize upon 
the property of the Church, and apply it, 
under the name of religious and moral 
purposes, to purposes other than those of 
the Church of England? Whether, in 
fact, the Government could seize upon the 
property of the Church, and apply it to 
the religious purposes of the Roman Ca- 
tholic population? The noble Earl con- 
cluded by moving, “ that an Address be 
presented to his Majesty, praying that he 
would be graciously pleased to direct a 
copy of the Commission issued relative to 
the Church of Ireland, to be laid upon the 
Table of the House.” 

Earl Grey spoke to the following 
effect:—My Lords, it is not, I believe, 
my usual practice to shelter myself beneath 
a cowardly silence, and most assuredly I 
will not do so on the present occasion. I 
will proceed to state, with as much dis- 
tinctness as I can, what are the views, the 
motives, and the principles which induced 
me and my colleagues to advise his Ma- 
jesty to issue the Commission which is the 
subject of this night’s discussion. Before, 
however, I enter into a consideration of 
those circumstances which naturally arise 
out of the speech delivered by the noble 
Earl, I must offer a remark on the nature 
of the Motion which he has submitted. 
The Motion is simply for the production 
of a copy of the Commission. To that 
Motion no objection will be made from 
this side of the House. The noble Earl 
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would not be opposed, because a similar 
Motion has been acceded to in the House 
of Commons, and a copy of the commis- 
sion is actually now upon the Table of 
that House. The noble Earl, however, 
not choosing to wait for the production of 
the commission, has been pleased to offer 
various comments upon what he considered 
its objects, and to lay the foundation fora 
future Motion—for, if upon examination, 
the commission should be found to bear 
the character which the noble Earl has 
attributed to it, I must tell the noble Earl, 
-——as I told the noble Duke at the com- 
mencement of the business this evening, 
—that his duty will not conclude with the 
speech which he has delivered, but that 
he must take one of three courses. If the 
Commission should prove to be such as he 
has described it, and to be issued from the 
motives which he supposes, he must either 
propose a vote of censure upon us who 
advised the issuing of it, or he must move 
an Address to his Majesty to revoke the 
Commission ; or he must move an Address 
praying his Majesty at once to dismiss the 
Ministers who have been guilty of the 
inexpiable crime of advising him to issue 
a Commission which is founded on prin- 
ciples of injustice and spoliation, and is 
calculated to set Ireland in a flame. It is 
the duty of the noble Earl and those who 
take the same view of the matter that he 
does, not to content themselves with mere 
declamation, but to adopt practical mea- 
sures, and to do what in them lies to show 
the country the great danger which will 
be incurred by suffering the Government 
to continue in the hands of those who at 
present administer it. I say there can be 
no shrinking from this course. The noble 
‘arl must be prepared to follow up the 
Motion of this night with another, having 
for its object the putting of an end to an 
Administration which, in his opinion, is 
likely to produce so much mischief to the 
country. Having said thus much, I will 
wait anxiously for the further proceedings 
on the part of the noble Earl, which, I 
think, he is bound to institute, and will 
now proceed to notice some of the argu- 
ments which he has employed on the 
present occasion. The noble Earl sup- 
poses that the commission can have been 
issued with no other intention than that 
of sanctioning the spoliation of the 
Church. I deny that such is the case. I 
say, that myself and my colleagues do not 
look forward to any thing that can justly 
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deserve the name of spoliation. We cer- 
tainly look forward to a great alteration, 
but to nothing beyond that. When the 
noble Earl talks of the Commission being 
paramount to the Government, and of its 
being invested with power to dictate to 
the Ministers of the Crown, and quotes for 
his authority an extract from a speech 
delivered by my noble friend, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in the other House 
(whether correctly reported or not, I do 
not know,) I must say, that he puts a false 
construction both upon the grounds on 
which the Commission has been issued, 
and the motives of those who have advised 
it. The Commission is to inquire, not into 
opinions, but facts, for the purpose of col- 
lecting information on which, ultimately, 
the Government and Parliament may form 
an opinion and pass any law which may 
be necessary. The Commission prejudges 
nothing, decides nothing. But, says the 
noble Earl, a principle is involved in the 
issuing of the Commission which no ad- 
ministration ought to sanction, and no 
Legislature support, namely, the principle, 
as the noble Earl states, of seizing upon the 
property of the Church. I deny that that 
isthe principle oftheCommission. TheCom- 
mission is issued with a view to the regula- 
tion, with a view, if you will, to a different 
appropriation, of the revenues of the 
Church. Task the noble Earl, whether, 
in the country which is naturally the first 
object of his solicitude, he can meet with 
many persons who think that the state of 
the Church in Ireland, is such as not to 
require the most careful attention? I 
have, all my life, hated the discussing of 
abstract principles, and that which is in- 
volved by the present discussion, is cer- 
tainly rather of a speculative than of a 
practical nature; but if Iam called upon 
to avow my opinions on the point, I trust 
that I have too much manliness to shrink 
from declaring them. It was certainly 
my wish, that the property involved in the 
Bill to which the noble Earl, in the course 
of his speech adverted, should be secured; 
but I never met with any person, either 
belonging to the sister country or to this, 
who would not admit, that the Church in 
Ireland stood in a different situation from 
the Church in England. It is true, that 
they are united by law (the policy of 
which may, perhaps, be disputed); but it 
is universally admitted, that the cireum- 
stances connected with the churches of the 
two countries are so different, that different 
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measures of improvement are necessary 
for that of Treland, from those which are 
applicable to the Church in this part of 
the empire. Under these circumstances, 
I contend, that the property of the Church 
does not stand on the same footing in 
both countries. The rights of the present 
possessors, | hold sacred ; but I maintain, 
that the property of the Chureh is a sub- 
ject for the exercise of the discretion of 
Parliament. Is this opinion exclusively 
mine? I certainly do not like the prac- 
tice, which is inconsistent with the orders 
of the House, of quoting from speeches 
made elsewhere; but as the noble Earl has 
set the example, I will quote from the 
speech of one whom I regard as a very 
high authority, and whom the noble Ear! 
will readily admit to be so. In a recent 
debate in the House of Commons, I find 
these words attributed to a right hon. 
Baronet :—‘ He was prepared to meet the 
‘Motion of the hon. member for St. 
‘ Alban’s with a direct negative. 
‘he did so, it would be extremely unjust 
‘to imply, that he was contented with the 
‘present condition of the Established 
‘Church in Ireland. Two years ago, 
when a Committee was appointed on the 
subject, those who were connected with 
that Committee could bear testimony, 
that he (Sir Robert Peel) admitted him- 
self ready to consider any measures cal- 
culated to correct any abuses that pre- 
vailed in that establishment. He stated 
his opinion at that time,—an opinion 
which still remained the same,—that the 
state of the Protestant Church of Ire- 
land was such, that the time might come 
when they ought to consider whether or 
no measures might not be devised for 
appropriating a portion of the Church 
property of Ireland, not to other objects, 
but so as to facilitate the propagation 
of divine truth, which was the great end 
‘and aim of that establishment.’ [Cries 
“of Hear.”| Noble Lords cry ‘ hear ;” 
and I respond to that acclamation. 1 
certainly think, that the passage I have 
read asserts the true principle on which 
we should proceed. When Sir Robert 
Peel—a name I mention only for the 
purpose of honour—when Sir Robert Peel, 
I say, expressed himself dissatisfied with 
the present condition of the Church in 
Ireland, and said, that the time must come 
when it would be necessary to decide 
pon a different’ appropriation of its 
evenues, he stated the principles which 
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I have acceded to by the issuing of the 
Commission. I will fairly avow my opin- 
ions with respect to the property of the 
Church in Ireland. 1 think, that if a 
considerable excess of revenue should 
remain beyond what is required to sup- 
port the efficiency of the Church, and 
those other purposes connected, as Sir 
Robert Peel says, with the interests of 
true religion, | avow the principle, that 
the State has aright to deal with that 
surplus, with a view to the exigencies of 
the State and the general interests of the 
country. This may or may not be an 
erroneous opinion ; but I can assure your 
Lordships, that it is the conscientious 
opinion of one who is as sincere a well- 
wisher and supporter of the Church as 
any one of your Lordships. When I con- 
templated the measures and proceedings 
in the other House of Parliament, I cer- 
tainly did think (and it is surprising to 
me, that any one with his eyes open, can 
come to any other conclusion) that a full 
investigation into the state of the Irish 
Church, with a view to such alterations as 
may be found expedient, and, amongst 
others, with a view to a different appro- 
priation of its revenues, was absolutely 
necessary. The noble Earl says, that the 
issuing of the Commission will establish a 
precedent for a similar proceeding with 
respect to the Church in England; I hope 
not; I trust, that the Protestant estab- 
lished religion will be preserved and 
maintained in all the purity in which it 
now exists in this country ; but lam sure, 
that those who endeavour to connect the 
two Churches, in spite of the anomalous 
circumstances in which the Church in 
Ireland is placed—circumstances so ano- 
malous that nothing like them was ever 
before known in the history of the world 
—do not benefit the Church in England, 
and give no support to the Church in 
Ireland. Can any one, who looks at 
the state of the Irish Church fail to 
perceive, that it must necessarily be a 
subject of anxious consideration with every 
statesman? The revenues of the Church 
of England are, if properly distributed, no 
more than sufficient to ensure its efficiency ; 
but, in Ireland, where not more than one- 
seventh of the population is Protestant, and 
only-one tenth belongs to the Established 
Church, the revenues of the Establishment 
are enormously disproportionate to its 
wants. Is it possible to believe, that 
this state of things can exist without 
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some inquiry upon the subject? Feeling 
that this is a subject which has attracted 
general attention—to which not a few 
factious demagogues, as the noble Earl 
described them, but a great number of 
sincere well-wishers of the Established 
Church, looked with deep anxiety—be- 
lieving that it is one with respect to which 
the opinion of the majority of the House 
of Commons is no longer dubious, his 
Majesty’s Ministers have thought it right 
to recommend the issuing of a Commission 
to obtain all the information which is re- 
quisite to enable Parliament to ascertain 
in what manner the Irish Church should 
hereafter be dealt with. In doing this, 
I disclaim any intention to sanction the 
principle of spoliation, I wish merely to 
effect a new appropriation of the revenues 
of the Church. This is a principle which 
every country in Europe has recognized 
and acted upon. All I can say is, that 
believing it to be our duty to support the 
Protestant religion, and the Irish Church, 
by rendering the latter less odious in the 
eyes of the people of that country than it 
is at present, we have recommended the 
appointment of the Commission for the 
purpose of laying before his Majesty and 
Parliament such a body of facts as will 
enable them to come to a clear and im- 
partial decision on the subject. The 
noble Earl says, that there is no just 
motive for the step we have taken. Has 
the noble Earl attended to the opinions, 
not, I say again, of violent men, who are 
ready to rush into any extravagant excess, 
but of the sober, reflecting part of the 
community, and, above all, of the House 
of Commons? Let us, fora moment, advert 
to the numbers of the late division in the 
House of Commons. The numbers appear 
by the notes to have been 396 to 120, the 
minority being in favour of a proposition 
which, had I been a Member of the 
House, I would have opposed. Those 
who voted for that proposition desire a 
larger ‘measure of alteration than I do. 
The numbers of those who voted for the 
previous question, and of those who 
supported the original Motion, united, 
amount to 516. Now, deducting from 
this number my right hon. friend, the 
late Secretary for the Colonies, and those 
who with him deny the power of Parlia- 
ment, under any circumstances, or at any 
time, to divert the revenues of the Church, 
whether they be wanted or not, from their 
original purposes (whose number I esti- 
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mate at 100), there still remain 416 
Members of the House of Commons, that 
is to say, a considerable majority of the 
whole House, decidedly in favour of a 
measure of this description. I ask the 
noble Earl whether, under these circum- 
stances, he thinks that the danger which 
threatens the Church in Ireland would 
have been averted by our showing no in- 
clination to yield to the expressed wish of 
the House of Commons? Would it have 
been better if, instead of the Government 
taking the matter into its own hands and 
issuing a Commission, we had allowed the 
House of Commons against our wishes, to 
address his Majesty praying for an inquiry 
into the state of the Irish Church? I and 
my colleagues must have retired as soon as 
the result of the division had been made 
known ; and who, I should like to know, 
would have answered the address of the 
House of Commons? Another Adminis- 
tration would probably have been formed 
on principles more congenial to the senti- 
ments of the noble Earl, who might have 
advised his Majesty to give such an 
answer to the Address which would per- 
haps have led to consequences which I 
cannot contemplate without the greatest 
apprehension. Under the circumstances 
in which we were placed, I certainly 
concurred in advising his Majesty to do 
what I think will—unless it be made the 
subject of party violence—be best for the 
interests of the country. The noble Earl 
has fixed upon a particular expression in 
the speech of my noble friend in the 
other House of Parliament, and, with re- 
ference to that, says, that we would not 
have issued the Commission without being 
prepared to act upon it. Undoubtedly 
we would not; but we are not prepared 
to do what the noble Earl apprehends, 
namely, to take the revenues of the Pro- 
testant Church and give them to the 
Catholic Church. I know that such an 
imputation has been cast upon us; I am 
aware that I have been charged with 
having such an intention ; but I disclaim 
it as most unjust. What I and my 
colleagues propose to do is simply this— 
we are prepared to act upon the Commis- 
sion as far as this—that when it produces 
such a body of information as we expect, 
we will take it into consideration, and be 
prepared to act upon it honestly and con- 
scientiously, with a view to the general 
interests of thecountry. We are accused 
of precipitancy. The noble Earl says, 
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that we have decided upon issuing the 
Commission in the heat of the moment, 
without due deliberation. In order to 
relieve the noble Earl from all anxiety on 
account of the rash proceedings of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, I humbly beg leave 
to inform him that this Commission is no 
new matter, but that several months ago— 
my noble friend near me informs me it was 
on the 18th of January last—a despatch 
(able as every thing is which proceeds 
from the noble Marquess) was received 
from the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, re-| 
commending that such a commission | 
should be issued. If we have any thing | 
to reproach ourselves with, it is, perhaps, | 
with not having acted sooner on the noble | 
Marquess’s recommendation. I have now | 
announced the principles on which the | 
Government is prepared to act, and [| 
believe, that in acting upon them, we shall | 
not be pursuing a course that will endan- | | 
ger the general interest of society or of | | 
religion. I may be mistaken—I may be | 
misguided—I may be wrong; but these | 
are the principles upon which [ am pre- | 
pared to act, conscientiously believing | 
that by such a course alone can the affairs | 
of Ireland be brought to a satisfactory | 
result. The noble Earl says, that we | 
Whigs are acting upon principles which | 
are not the principles of Whigs, as 
described by Mr. Burke; and he also 
alluded to an early period of my life, 
and said that I began my career by assist- | 
ing in the dissemination of jacobinical 
principles, and am now about to conclude 
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professes, particularly with respect to the 
Irish Church. The noble Earl says, that 
having passed the measure of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, we have since been pro- 
ceeding in a mad career of revolution. It 
has been my anxious desire and endeavour, 
to do exactly the contrary of what the 
noble Earl attributes to me. It is un- 
doubtedly true, that I and every member 
of the late administration, except one, felt 
the necessity of introducing the measure 
of Parliamentary Reform. We thought it 
right, also, that it should be extensive, 
in order that we might afterwards take 
and I appeal to your 
Lordships and the country whether I have 
not resisted every attempt to push the 
| principies of that measure further. Hav- 
ing, however, secured to the people of 
England their own Representation, by 
means of which they can correct existing 
| abuses, and prevent the introduction of 
new ones, it was my anxious desire, that in 
the prosecution of further salutary im- 
provements, the Government should pro- 
ceed in a regular course, on moderate and 
constitutional improvements, and not be 
urged by clamour from without into ex- 
treme and dangerous measures. ‘This 
course I have endeavoured to pursue in 
spite of misrepresentations from both sides. 
I have been attacked on one side (un- 
justly, I think upon some occasions) for 


| feebleness and indecision ; and on theother 


for precipitancy and violence. I have en- 
deavoured to avoid both extremes. I 
have always felt a deep anxiety, which 


it by effecting the downfall of the Church. | may, perhaps, have obstructed my course, 
I hope the noble Earl’s prophecy may | to avoid collision between this and the 
prove as false as his facts. In early life | other House of Parliament. Your Lord- 
I certainly took up with all the fervour of | ships are aware of the feeling which pre- 
youth the great question of Parliamentary | vails upon this subject, and I am sure that 
Reform, which in my latter days I have | you will do your duty fearlessly and 
brought to a successful termination. | honourably, but [ beg to warn you against 


With respect to Mr. Burke, I can never | 
speak of that illustrious person without | 
the greatest admiration of his talents, his 
unbounded knowledge, his extraordinary 
attainments, and without a deep sense of 
the important services which he rendered 
his country. There is no author from 
whose pages I would more willingly ex- 
tract the principles of Whiggism than 
from those of Mr. Burke; but it unfortu- 
nately happens, at the same time, that 
there is no Tory, let him be ever so 
violent, who cannot from other parts of 
that illustrious man’s writings adduce 
principles consistent with those which he 
VOL, XXIV. {8 





the consequences of a collision which, 
whatever party might gain the victory— 
and I think that on which side victory 
would be, can hardly be doubted—cannot 
be attended by anything but consequences 
of the most dangerous nature. I stand, 
my Lords, as the Minister of the Crown 
before your Lordships and the country, 
asking only for a candid interpretation of 
my motives and actions, and prepared to 
stand or fall by them. I appeal to my 
late and present colleagues whether they 
have found me at any time much attached 
to office. The time must come when, 
from the infirmity of age, I can no longer 
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retain office, and if I am at this moment 
in the situation of Minister of the Crown, 
it is only in consequence of an imperative 
sense of the duty which | owe to his Ma- 
jesty, to whom I am bound by obligations, 
greater perhaps than ever before bound a 
subject to his sovereign, carefully to guard 
the peace and safety of the country. 
Would there not I ask, have been incon- 
venience, if not danger, in breaking up 
the Government at the present period of 
the Session; thus interrupting the mea- 
sures which are in progress, and prevent- 
ine the introduction of others which | 
believe tobe absolutely necessary? These 
are the grounds upon which [ have acted. 
In the statement | have made, I have had 
no reservation ; [| have concealed nothing 
which an honest man ought to state. I 
leave my case to the judgment of your 
Lordships, only stating that, desirous as [ 
am to uphold the character of this House, 
I am bound to say that its safety, honour, 
and usefulness, depend on its acting, not in 
contradiction to, butin conformity with, the 
spirit of the age. When Napoleon was in 
captivity at St. Helena, he said to his at- 
tendants, ‘‘ 1 have fallen, not in conse- 
quence of the combination which was 
against me, but because I opposed the 
spirit of the age. The Bourbons will for 
atime act in accordance with that spirit, 
but they will soon fall back into their old 
habits, and then the irresistible power of 
the age will destroy them; and this, too, 
will be the fate of all the old Governments 
of Europe, if they do not adapt their policy 
to the necessities of the times.” These were 
sound principles, inculeated by a high 
authority who, under the pressure of the 
calamities which he acknowledged he 
had brought upon himself, took a calm 
and philasophical review of the events in 
which he had been a principle actor. I 
trust that your Lordships will not be led 
away by general declamation about the 
destruction of the Church, but that you 
will consider seriously and calmly, whe- 
ther it is possible that the Church of Ire- 
land can be maintained in the state in 
which it stands at the present moment, 
and whether it is not only the part of 
true wisdom, but the bounden duty of 
Parliament, acting on sound statesman- 
like views and principles, to adopt mea- 
sures which will prove salutary to the 
Church itself. To the Motion submitted by 
the noble Earl I have, as J before said, no 
objection; but if the noole Karl really en- 
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tertains the opinions which he has declared 
with respect to the conduct of the Ad- 
ministration, and the effect that will be 
produced by issuing the Commission, he is 
bound not to let the matter rest on the 
point where he has placed it. It is his 
duty, for the sake of the country, to sub- 
mit a Motion which will have for its 
object to take from our hands the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. In that case my 
only prayer will be, that the Government 
may be placed in hands that will conduct 
it on sound and safe principles; but | 
tell vour Lordships again, that the prin- 
ciples on which it is conducted must be 
in conformity with the spirit of the age, 
in order that progress may be made in 
those further salutary improvements which 
necessarily grow out of the great measure 
of Reform. [can declare to your Lord- 
ships that I experience no great satisfac- 
tion in occupying my present situation. 
Give me leave to assure you, that it can- 
not be very agreeable to me to sit here, 
night after night, to see arranged on the 
opposite benches a number of your Lord- 
ships, who I know, whenever called into a 
division, must decide any question against 
me. Nevertheless, 1 have persevered, 
under all the difficulties and disadvantages 
incident to this state of things, in the hope 
that better times would occur. The noble 
Jarl says, that he is disappointed in the 
expectations which he formed with respect 
to the conduct of Government. I also 
have been disappointed in another respect ; 
for, notwithstanding the forbearance, for 
observing which during the present Session 
the noble Earl takes so much credit to 
himself, symptoms of a bitterness of spirit 
which T cannot help deploring haye mani- 
fested themselves. In conclusion IT will 
observe, that if the noble Earl has good 
| reason for entertaining the opinion which 
| be has expressed respecting the conduct 
'of Government, he cannot in honour 
let the matter rest, but he must adopt 
measures to effect our removal from office ; 
if he will not do this, let him at least per- 
mit our measures to proceed, without en- 
deavouring to excite throughout the coun- 
try a factious spirit of discontent. 

The Earl of Ripon was conscious that 
he was scarcely entitled to arrest their at- 
'tention with what be had to submit ta 
‘them, little interesting as must be to their 
| Lordships any matters that could be consi- 
| dered asaffecting himselfpersonally ; but he 
'took another view of the course which he 
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thought it his duty to pursue. He should 
not have said one word upon this subject 
—and they were a very few words which he 
had to say— if he did not feel, that an indivi- 
dual who had taken on himself a responsi- 
ble situation under the Crown was as much 
bound to give an account of, and to justify 
his abandonment of that situation, as he 
was, after having accepted it, to account 
for and to justify any act he performed while 
holding such office. He trusted, therefore, 
that their Lordships would pardon him 
while he stated the grounds on which he 
had acted on the late unfortunate occasion 
—unfortunate he called it, and s» he in- 
deed considered it-—-not so much as related 
to himself—not as to the way in which it 
might have affected the composition of the 
Government — but unfortunate, because 
he was well aware, that the event was one 
which could not be discussed either here, 
or by the public at large, without incur- 
ring the risk of feelings being raised, which 
might lead to most dangerous results, and 
which it had been his object, in every pos- 
sible mode, as far as related to his Acts 
as a member of the Government, to re- 
strain. His noble friend who had just sat 
down had stated to them the principles on 
which he had endeavoured to conduct the 
Government of which he was the head; 
and he had called on those who had been 
recently connected with him in office to 
bear testimony to the spirit with which he 
had endeavoured to meet, and with which 
he had in many instances surmounted, the 
increasing difficulties with which the Go- 
vernment had been surrounded. His 
noble friend called on them to bear wit- 
ness with respect to measures involving 
changes in our institutions, that his object 
had been to preserve and improve, and 
not to overturn and destroy. He bore 
his willing testimony to the exertions of 
his noble friend. If, indeed, he had ob- 
served indications of a contrary policy, he 
hoped he was not so unmanly and base, 
as to have remained a member of the Go- 
vernment with his noble friend, while he 
disapproved of the course he pursued. 
He was sure, however, that his noble friend 
would do him the justice to believe, that 
he and his noble and right hon. colleagues 
whom he had acted with on this occasion, 
had been prompted by nothing but a sense 
of duty—by a conscientious conviction by 
which they felt themselves bound -— to 
withdraw from the Administration, His 
noble friend and their Lordstips would 
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believe, that they had been actuated by no 
feelings of a mere personal nature, by no 
desire, God knew, to shrink from any part 
of the responsibility that devolved on 
them as members of the Government, but 
by the impossibility they found of being 
able to reconcile it to their sense of duty 
and to their consciences, to be a party 
to that measure which now had _ been 
adopted by the Government, and which 
had this evening been made the sub- 
ject of discussion. He was well aware 
that, in these times, it was impossi- 
ble for an administration to attempt to 
carry on public affairs, unless in unison 
with the spirit of the age. However 
strange it might appear to some of his 
former friends, he was a zealous and 
honest advocate for the great measure of 
Parliamentary Reform. He thought it 
calculated to put an end toa system under 
which the law was constantly violated, 
and this he held to be an evil of sucha 
nature that, unless it was mitigated, it 
would destroy the respect that the people 
ought to bear towards those who were 
their Representatives in Parliament. On 
this principle, then, he supported Parlia- 
mentary Reform ; but he was not disposed 
to adopt any measure to stop public 
clamour, or to avoid the pressure from 
without. He yielded solely, because he 
thought that the claims were just. But 
though he entertained those views of the 
spirit with which the Government must 
admintster the affairsof England or Ireland, 
it was impossible for him not to feel, that 
there might arise questions relating to the 
great institutions of the country on which 
it would unquestionably not be safe to 
yield. His noble friend said, that it was 
not safe to rest. He knew that it was, in 
difficult times, often very difficult to rest. 
But if they were to act on that principle, 
they would rest on nothmg; they would 
still go on to rest nowhere, If this, then, 
were the consequence, was he not justified 
in saying, that he would take on himself 
to try if they could not rest here? If 
they did not here, he knew not where the 
resting place would be. As his noble 
friend had correctly stated, the proposi- 
tion to appoint a Commission arose out of 
peculiar circumstances, and was not taken 
up suddenly. The question was deeply 
considered, and certainly great objections 
were felt by himself as well as by his 
colleagues to the adoption of that measure, 
He had ne partiaulis ilesiye to ava itis 
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self of the compliment that had been paid 
to himself and his colleagues in adverting 
to their having been described as the 
“drags” of the Government of which 
they were members ; but he might remark, 
that possibly they had been useful ‘ drags.” 
At all events, he certainly did feel with 
regard to the Commission, that if he as- 
sented to it, the question as to the appro- 
priation of the revenues of the Church to 
secular purposes was settled; and when he 
asked himself if he could assent to such a 
proposition his answer was, no. He 
thought that the principle of inquiry into 
the state of the population of parishes, to 
ascertain the number of resident Protest- 
ants therein, as compared with the number 
of Catholics, if it meant anything, must 
mean something that had a direct tendency 
to effect an alteration of the principle on 
which the Church Establishment was 
based. His noble friend stated, that he did 
not contemplate the possibility of any 
great change as the result of appointing 
the Commission ; but it was because he 
(the Earl of Ripon) believed, that the 
effect of the Commission must be to alter 
the footing on which the Established 
Church stood, that he could not concur 
in that preliminary step. The Universality 
of the Established Church was its very 
essence. Its great principle was its dif- 
fusion throughout the country; and if they 
set up the principle that any portion of 
the funds which were necessary to its 
maintenance was to be withdrawn from it, 
or that the revenue of the Church in a 
particular parish was to be regulated by 
the number of the Protestant population 
in that parish, then they destroyed the 
principle on which alone the Established 
Church existed. His noble friend had 
quoted a passage from the speech of a 
distinguished Member of the other House 
(Sir R. Peel), who had said, that he 
admitted a necessity might arise for ap- 
propriating the revenues of the Church, 
but he would apply them especially to the 
purposes of the Church. If his noble 
friend had examined the speech further 
than the passage he had quoted, he 
begged to ask him whether his right hon. 
friend had admitted that right to appro- 
priate the property of the Church for the 
purposes of the State? No; that speech 
contended most powerfully, and he 
thought unanswerably, that the distribu- 
tion must be lithited to those objects for 
which the Church of England was in- 
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tended. From that proposition he appre- 
hended there was no man to be found who 
would differ. He for one was ready to 
give it his fullest assent. But the moment 
that limit was passed, when they went 
beyond that and said, that where the Pro- 
testant population bore only a given pro- 
portion to that of the sects, the funds of 
the Church should be applied for the be- 
nefit of those sects, or for any other secular 
purposes, then, so far from going to tran- 
quillize and pacify the country, it would, 
in his opinion, be directly holding out to 
the different parties an invitation to ag- 
gression and mutual hostility. Supposing 
the Protestant owners of a parish in which 
this inquiry was to be instituted, and 
where the population was Roman Catholic, 
chose to take the following course—he did 
not mean to say it would be proper, or 
that they would do so—but suppose that, 
desiring to maintain the blessings of their 
religion upon their estates, they chose to 
substitute for the present population one 
of their own creed, what was to prevent 
them from doing so? The proceeding 
now taken by his noble friends was a di- 
rect invitation to the Protestants to do all 
they could to keep their numbers up, 
while in the same moment it invited the 
Catholics to do all in their power to di- 
minish them. They knew what agitation 
was in Ireland. And was it possible to 
conceive that under such a system as this, 
agitation would be suffered to sleep? 
Should they not soon hear of the increased 
activity of the pike, the pistol, the torch, 
and all the devilish machinery which the 
demons of agitation in Ireland knew so 
well how to call into action? Why, then, 
he would say, that if they were to adopt a 
policy calculated to lead to such results, 
what hope could there be of tranquillity 
for Ireland, or how were they to expect 
that peace should be maintained? It ap- 
peared to him that the result inevitably to 
be expected was diametrically the reverse. 
His noble friend, indeed, had said, that he 
did not contemplate—that nobody con- 
templated—that it was a preposterous idea 
to contemplate—the applying of this sur- 
plus, if any should ever arise, which he 
greatly doubted, to Roman Catholic pur- 
poses. Why then, he would ask, who 
was it to satisfy? By whom were Church 
grievances felt and complained of? Why, 
by nobody but the Catholics. And if 
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they were to gain nothing by the measure, 
how, then, were they to be expected to be 
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satisfied with it, or to desist from their 
complaints? Would there not be still 
mischievous men found to use all these 
pretended concessions, if they were to 
have no results, as a means of inflaming 
and distracting the country ten thousand 
times more than ever—until the necessary 
and lamentable result would be, a continu- 
ation of the Coercion Act, and the Estab- 
lishment of the strongest means of Go- 
vernment that could be devised? Why, 
then, he would ask their Lordships, was 
there any necessity for this measure? In 
the first instance he had a right to have 
the necessity shown, independent of all 
other considerations, and he had been 
unable to gather from any one what was 
the necessity which demanded it. It was 
said, indeed, that education was required. 
If that were all, the means might be 
found of advancing the education of the 
Catholics, or even of supporting the 
Catholic clergy themselves, without touch- 
ing for such purposes the means of the 
Established Church. Grants for educa- 
tion had been already made; and why 
conclude that Parliament would not be 
ready to increase those grants, if what had 
been advanced proved to be insufficient ? 
At least it would be better to try before 
going to the Protestant Church and say- 
ing “ You have too much money, and we 
must have some of it.” He now came to 
another view of the subject. He had a 
very strong objection to the principle of 
doing anything that would have so direct 
an effect against an essential principle of 
the Established Church. The objection 
to which he was now alluding was founded 
on the compact of the Union. That com- 
pact was of a particular kind, and was made 
under peculiar circumstances. The Pro- 
testants of Ireland were a party to it; and 
he should like to know whether if that 
Protestant party of Ireland had been told, 
that at the expiration of a given number of 
years, at no great distance of time, the 
Parliament would sanction principles that 
would place the Church of Ireland in a 
position of less security, they would 
have passed that Union? Would they not 
have been mad to do so, knowing as they 
would have known, that they would 
thereby doom themselves to inevitable de- 
struction? In all the discussions on the 
subject of the Roman Catholic question 
~—in all the discussions on all the Bills 
introduced by Mr. Grattan, Mr. Plunkett, 
Sir Francis Burdett, and others, down 
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even to that introduced by the noble Duke 
on the other side of the House, the main- 
tenance of the Established Church invio- 
late, was laid down as a principal basis 
on which was to be granted the great act 
of justice and concession. He would, then, 
ask their Lordships would they, after hav- 
ing granted that measure, which he be- 
lieved to have been founded in justice, say 
to those who opposed it. ‘ After having 
let in upon you the danger you feared, we 
will now take from you the protection 
which we promised?” He for one would 
never consent to be a party to such a 
course. It was a measure the justifica- 
tion of which he could never conceive to 
be possible; but, at all events, until he 
was shown some strong and insurmount- 
able necessity for its adoption, he should 
humbly, but firmly and resolutely, with- 
hold from it his consent. He was aware, 
that it was of little consequence whether 
he consented to it or not, and his opposi- 
tion might be a matter of indifference to 
his noble friend with whom he had ceased 
to act. God forbid, that he should use 
any arts in that House or elsewhere to ex- 
asperate public feeling upon the question, 
but he believed, that such a feeling had 
sprung up and was hourly increasing as 
could not be resisted. Having continued 
to act under his noble friend since his ac- 
cession to office, though not joined with 
him in his earlier political life, he thought 
it unnecessary for him to say, that he 
should never forget the many acts of kind- 
ness and the countenance he had often 
received at his hands, and that he should 
never speak of him without reverence for 
his personal character. With these feel- 
ings, nothing but the deepest sense of 
what his duty, his honour, and his con- 
science required, could have induced him 
to take the course he had done, But he 
must now say that, having taken it, and 
having had time to reflect upon it, he did 
not repent of it. 

The Earl of Aberdeen rose solely to 
correct an erroneous impression which 
might be left on the minds of their Lord- 
ships, and go forth to the country, from 
the reference which had been made by the 
noble Earl (Earl Grey) to a speech of a 
right hon. friend of his in the other House. 
It appeared that, although the noble Earl 
had so warmly censured the irregularity 
of allusions to what passed in other 
places, he had himself come down to the 
House prepared to do the very same 
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thing. When next the noble Marl in- 
tended so far to depart from his owu rules 
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as to refer to the speeches made in the | 
other House, he begged to recommend 
the noble Earl to make himself acquaint= 


ed with the context, and not to quote iso- 
lated passages, which formed only a part 
of the speaker’s proposition, and which, 


{ 
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taken alone, were susceptible of a con- | 


trary meaning to that which they really 
bore and conveyed in the speech. He 
would undertake to show their Lordships 
not only, that the noble Earl had repre- 
sented the meaning of the speech in- 
correctly, but that the construction he had 


put upon it was directly the reverse of 


what it really meant. The observations 
of the right hon. Baronet arose in this 
manner: the noble Lord the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had been contending for 
the right of Parliament to appropriate this 
surplus to the purposes of moral and re- 
ligious instruction. In reference to this 
Sir Robert Peel said :—‘ The noble Lord 
said, that he thought that, if it should 
be found that there was a surplus, Par- 
liament should then direct that it be de- 
voted to the moral and religious instrac- 
tion of the people of [reland. Let the 
noble Lord explain what he meant by 
that observation. The time had come 
when it was necessary to have an ex- 
planation on the subject. Did the noble 
Lord mean ,by religious instruction— 
and he (Sir Robert Peel) asked the ques- 
tion distinctly and unequivocally— to 
claim to himself the right out of the pos- 
sessions of the Protestant Church in 
[reland to make grants for the dissemin- 
ation of the tenets of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church? If by moral and religious 
instruction he (Lord Althorp) meant 
moral and religious instruction based on 
the doctrines of the Church of England, 
he (Sir Robert Peel) did not know that 
he should object to such a proposition, 
‘as in point of fact it would be merely 
the extension of religious instruction in 
connection with the Establishment. He 
repeated that he did not know that he 
should object to a proposition having 
this object in view. His anxious wish 
was, to extend the blessings of religious 
instruction in conformity with the doc- 
trines of the Church; but if the noble 
Lord intended to claim the right of es- 
tablishing the Roman Catholic religion 
in Ireland, and to provide for its main- 
‘ tenance out of the funds of the Protest- 
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ant Established Church, he (Sir Robert 
* Peel) would at once state, that he never 
‘could be induced to assent to sucha 
‘ proposition.”* Now, if the noble Earl 
had looked to the whole of the speech, he 
could not have failed to see, that the whole 
argument of Sir Robert Peel was founded 
upon the principle that, whatever it might 
be deemed expedient to do with the reve- 


‘ nues of the Church of Ireland, the appli- 


cation to the purposes of the Church ran 
through its whole tenour and formed its 
main conclusion. Having heard the mis- 
representation which the noble Earl had 
put upon the language of his right hon. 
friend, he was sure the noble Earl would 
himself thank him for the correction ; but, 
most of all, he had felt it due to the House 
and to the country to make this statement 
clearly and explicitly, in order that no 
misapprehension should go abroad. 

Earl Grey contended, that the speech 
of the right hon. Baronet admitted the 
principle of the right of appropriation in 
the Legislature, if limited to the purposes 
of the Church. And from that he had 
aright to infer, that the appropriation to 
the purposes of education would not be 
objected to so lonz as the education was 
regulated by the principles of the Protest- 
ant Church. 

The Earl of Eldon wished to say, that, 
if there were any of their Lordships, or 
any portion of his countrymen, who re- 
garded his opinion as an old lawyer, he 
did there, in his place, solemnly deny 
that the State had any right to appropri- 


ate the property of the Church at all. If 


there were any who would value his opin- 
ion when he was gone from amongst them, 
he now left it behind him as his solemn 
and deliberate declaration, that no lawyer 
on earth could prove, that according to any 
known principle of law the surplus in ques- 
tion could be appropriated to any other 
than Church purposes. 

The Duke of Richmond felt it his duty 
to address a few observations to their 
Lordships, though he had little to add to 
what had fallen from his late colleagues, 
who had felt it their duty to take the same 
course with himself, and especially to what 
had fallen from his right hon. friend the 
late Secretary for the Colonies, with whom 
he entirely agreed in every sentiment and 
reason which he had advanced. He 
thought, that as a public man he was not 
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at liberty to relieve himself from the re- 
sponsibility of office without explaining 
his reasons fully to the public why he had 
separated, though with feelings of the 
deepest regret, from colleagues with whom 
he had cordially agreed in all those great 
aud liberal measures which fortunately, as 
he believed, for the country, they had 
carried into effect. But although he had 
acted with them upon all other points 
with the most cordial concurrence, he ap- 
pealed to them whether he had ever dis- 
guised his repugnance to any abandon- 
ment of those principles which he thought 
were involved in the appointment of this 
Commission. The present was not the 
first time he had expressed his opinion on 
the subject. On the diflerent debates 
upon the Catholic question he had fully 
and freely expressed his opinion. He 
had expressed apprehensions of the ulti- 
mate views and probable effects of agita- 
tion in Ireland. He expressed his appre- 
hension that the establishment of a 
Catholic in the room of a Protestant 
Church was contemplated by those who 
were urging changes which he thought 
dangerous to the well-being of the State. 
He confessed these apprehensions were 
not yet wholly removed—even notwith- 
standing the confidence which he reposed 
in the noble Earl at the head of the Go- 
vernment; and he believed, that no man 
could be more anxious than was that 
noble Lord for the protection of the Pro- 
testant Church Establishment. But he 
differed, differed completely, from that 
noble Earl in supposing, that the surplus 
revenue of the Church ooald be devoted 
to secular purposes. It was wrong in 
principle to suppose so; and as it was 


wrong in principle, so he believed, if 


carried into practice, it would be found 
most detrimental in its effects. When he 
considered the state of agitation in Ire- 
land, what it had already effected, and 
the objects at which it aimed, he feared 
much, that if the principle of appropria- 
tion were recognised, it would be found 
to lead to no other result than a Catholic 
Church establishment. In considering 
the state of the Catholic religion in Ire- 
land, many difficulties presented them- 
selves, and he confessed, that he was one 
of those who believed, that in the pay- 
ment of the Catholic Church was to be 
found part of the remedy for those evils. 
He was well aware, that in so saying he 
was opposed to the opinions of noble 
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Lords opposite, but he might at least claim 
credit for the utmost sincerity and purity 
of motive in entertaining the opinion to 
which he had just given expression. He 
feared if the House sanctioned the prin- 
ciple which appeared to be recognised in 
the issuing of the Commission, they would 
establish a precedent pregnant with the 
most fatal consequences, If at any time 
of popular excitement or national distress 
it was urged upon the Government, that 
the public taxes ought to be reduced, 
what was it likely would take place in the 
House of Commons? Would it not be 
urged that the principle established by 
the precedent proposed by the Commis- 
sion ought to be acted upon, and that the 
Government ought to draw upon the re- 
venues of the Church to meet the real or 
pretended exigences of the State? The 
recognition of the principle of a different 
appropriation would be, in his mind, but 
setting a premium upon agitation. He 
did not mean to deny, that there were 
abuses in the Church, and that these 
abuses ought to be corrected; but in 
making that admission he should at the 
same time protest against alienating the 
property of the Church, He had no ob- 


jection to inquiry, if the object of the in- 


quiry were to correct—-not to destroy ; : if 
it were to extend the influence and the 
usefulness of the Protestant Church 
England and Ireland. Having said thus 
much upon the general question, their 
Lordships would permit him to observe, 
that he only came to the determination of 
quitting otlice from a sense of duty. By 
no feeling of a personal nature had he 
been induced to quit the immediate ser- 
vice of a sovereign from whom he had re- 
ceived every mark of kindness, or to cease 
acting in immediate concert with col- 
leagues, in co-operating with whom he 
had always felt the greatest satisfaction. 
Nor yet could it be thought, that in re- 
signing, his object was the attainment of 
a popularity, much more likely to be com- 
passed by remaining in, than by re- 
tiring from oftice. He trusted that his 
noble friend would not sacrifice those 
large claims which he at present possessed 
upon his good opinion; and however 
obliged to differ upon a question of great 
public importance, that difference would 
not, he trusted, interrupt the progress of 
private friendship, 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said, 
that in proportion to the satisfaction and 
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confidence with which he had often heard 
the noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment express his attachment to the Church 
upon other occasions, was the regret and 
surprise he had felt at what he had heard 
fall from him that evening. He had al- 
ways felt a confidence in the noble Earl, 
which led him to conclude that, whatever 
he might say, he would never forfeit his 
word. The feelings under which he now 
laboured he could only attribute to some 
mistake or misunderstanding, which they 
knew might always take place in explana- 
tions of this nature. He had still no doubt 
that it was the intention and wish of the 
noble Earl to save as much as he could of 
the Protestant Church in Ireland; but he 
totally disagreed with the noble Earl as to 
the measures by which he now proposed to 
accomplish that object. In respect to 
the assertion of the principle of appro- 
priation of Church property to the pur- 
poses of the State, which the noble Earl 
had thought proper to combine with the 
appointment of this Commission, he could 
see in it nothing less than the utter sub- 
version of the Irish Protestant Church. 
What other hope the noble Earl could 
build upon it he was at a loss to conceive. 
To be sure on every occasion when former 
concessions had been made they had 
heard that the way to strengthen the 
Church was to give up so much as would 
make the people satisfied; that was, that 
they should satisfy the enemies of the 
Church, who wished for nothing short of 
her destruction. But surely the time was 
come when the House and the country 
should begin to reflect, that every one of 
these prophecies of the good that was to 
arise from conciliation had been entirely 
falsified by the result. These measures 
had gone on until that of last year was 
introduced, underan understanding, which 
he had certainly taken in the clearest 
sense, that it should be a final one. 
But now it appeared that, after the 
clergy had been exposed to every danger— 
after they had lost their revenues—after 
they had suffered the extreme priva- 
tions of indigence,—they were now again 
to submit to the examination of this Com- 
mission; and if any surplus remained, 
their revenues were to be appropriated 
to other purposes. The noble Earl had 
made a distinction between the two 
Churches in favour of the Church in 
England, and had said, that such a mea- 
sure could not be applied to the latter, 
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He admitted, that the situation and the 
circumstances of the two Churches were 
different; he admitted there could be no 
question that the circumstances of the 
two countries were so different as to 
admit of a different regulation of the two 
Churches. That he admitted, and he 
thought it a proposition which none 
would be found to deny. But it did 
not follow, that one was to be destroyed, 
and the other preserved, or that any 
material difference could be made in the 
principles upon which they were to be 
upheld. What, he would ask, was the 
object of uniting the Churches at the 
Union, but that of making each an 
integral part of one whole? When all 
the Bills relating to the Church in I[re- 
land which had ever passed were brought 
in, the maintenance of this indissoluble 
Union was always an avowed object. He 
therefore, could not see violence done 
to the Church in Ireland, without feeling 
that the Church in England was affected 
by it. He should, therefore, deem it to 
be his duty, as far as his endeavours 
could go, to oppose such a measure, and 
to make his strongest protestations against 
it, whether the measure was likely here- 
after to be applied to the English Church 
or not. He believed, that the clergy 
of the Church in Ireland had done their 
duty, and he felt it to be a solemn duty 
he owed to that portion of the Church to 
resist its oppression ; and whatever might 
happen to him, he never would be a 
silent spectator of its ruin. But he could 
not suppose, that the career of subversion, 
when once entered upon, was to stop 
there. It must goon. He thought, that 
the principles upon which the noble Earl 
meant to act with respect to the Church, 
had been avowed in this measure and in 
his speech of that night ; and it was clear 
to him that when the Church in Ireland 
had fallen a victim to those principles, 
the Church in England must inevitably 
be sacrificed. 

The Earl of Winchilsea observed, that 
there could be no doubt, that the readiness 
of his Majesty’s Ministers to give way to 
what was called “the spirit of the age,” 
without reference to principle, showed 
them to be men who did not know what 
principle meant; and it was plainly on 
that account that the two noble Lords 
opposite had quitted them. The noble 
Earl at the head of the Government had 
admitted the necessity that they should 
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now give way to clamour from without, 
and, having once made that admission, 
he must go forward in the course he had 
begun. It was in vain to say, that the 
Commission was not founded upon the 
principles declared by the individual who 
brought forward the recent motion in 
another place. In the debate upon that 
Motion it was stated by certain members 
of his Majesty’s Goverament, that if the 
mover really wanted to forward his object, 
there could be nothing better calculated 
for it than the Commission they had 
issued. What, then, was that object? It 
was to takeinto consideration what propor- 
tion of its property would be sufficient to 
maintain a clergy equal to the numbers 
of the Protestants in Ireland, and that 
the rest should be at the disposal of the 
country for secular purposes. Grant that 
principle, and where could they stand 
until the whole fabric of the Church was 
surrendered to the Roman Catholics ? 
H[e had accused the noble Earl before, 
and he was now convinced, that he had 
done so justly, with intending to make 
Ireland a Roman Catholic country. He 
had said, when the Act of last year was 
proposed, that it would lead to the per- 
secution of the Protestant clergy. It 
had produced a persecution which had 
already been scaled with the blood of 
Protestant clergymen, and which had 
driven thousands and tens of thousands 
of Protestants from their native soil. 
Were these the measures which the 
Church had a right to expect at the 
hands of Ministers? As a Christian 
Legislature, they were bound to take a far 
different course; and if they had long 
ago, acting as became a Christian Legis- 
lature, done justice to Ireland, and given 
her that foundation without which no 
religion could exist (be meant a religious 
education in the principles of Protestant- 
ism,) that country would before this have 
been a Protestant country. He hoped 
the time was come when a temporising 
policy would be pursued no longer. He 
appealed to their Lordships, and called 
upon them never again to sacrifice the 
principles which they held dear, to meet 
any views of expediency, or to bow to 
any intimidation, but, proudly and justly 
relying on their consciousness of doing 
what was right, prove themselves worthy 
of their situation, and of that respect 
which their countrymen would not fail, 
sooner or later, to bestow upon their con- 
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duct. Noman could now shut his eyes 
to the danger which surrounded them, 
for the noble Earl had appealed to the 
worst passions, and encouraged the worst 
desires of their enemies. Were they, 
then, to stand unmoved, and see that 
Church destroyed which had been the 
foundation of all the blessings which 
flowed from the hand of Almighty God, 
and which had made us a nation of the 
happiest and the greatest people that ever 
existed on the earth? They were all 
now called upon to answer that appeal ; 
and he declared solemnly, before that 
power, in whose presence he now stood, 
that he would not be a passive observer 
of the destruction of that religion, and 
that he was prepared to surrender in 
its defence all the ties that held him to 
earth. Such he prayed and _ trusted 
would be the feeling of his countrymen ; 
and he believed that the noble Earl would 
now find a spirit rising up in the country, 
which would carry all before it, and 
render his designs utterly impracticable. 
The noble Earl had asked why his oppo- 
nents did not bring forward a motion, 
or take some distinct measures for turning 
him and his colleagues out of their 
offices. The noble Earl would perhaps 
have that desire gratified before long. 
The feeling of the country could not 
long be resisted, now it was known that 
the Sovereign was pressed to the violation 
of his sacred oath and of his conscientious 
sense of what was right. That oath 
bound the Sovereign to maintain the 
Church in all its rights; and there could 
be no doubt that, now Ministers had 
spoken out as to what their intentions 
were, the feelings of the Sovereign would 
find universal sympathy in the breasts of 
a people who equally felt the blessings 
and the obligations which their religion 
conferred. He felt confident, that a flame 
was now breaking out in the country, 
and he at least would do all he could to 
fan and feed it. By agitation they had 
lost much—by agitation he would now 
endeavour to save what remained. He 
would again do allin his power to call 
forth, as he did upon a former occasion, 
that spirit of Protestantism in the county 
to which he belonged, which he knew 
would never be extinguished, and he 
would do the same throughout England 
as far as lay in his power. He would 
call, too, upon the Protestants of Ireland, 
and ask them to consider what they had 
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at stake. He would ask them to reflect 
why it was, that the two parts of Ireland 
were so different—why it was, that in one 
portion of the country they had peace 
and content, and in another raging crime 
and misery. Why, but that in the one 
they had the blessing of the true religion, 
and in the other the dominion of a priest- 
hood? He called upon the wealthy 
Protestants of Ireland to face the danger, 
and not to leave their poorer brethren 
unprotected who were unable to quit the 
country. He called upon them, by all 
they owed to theircountry and their God, 
to stand upon the defence of their dearest 
rights, and resist to the uttermost the 
measures which the Government had 
announced. He most cordially supported 
the noble Earl in the Motion he had now 
made, and he would support every mea- 
sure tending to awaken the feelings of 
the country upon this all-important topic. 
The noble Earl concluded by saying, that 
the noble Duke and his noble and right 
hon. colleagues who had retired from 
otfice had not only acted with great moral 
courage, but deserved well of their 
country for the bold and manly course 
they had taken. Instead of having 
rendered themselves unpopular by their 
honest and independent conduct, they 
had placed themselves on a proud emi- 
nence; and they might depend upon it, 
that they would not only receive the 
cordial support of the great body of 
Protestants, but that every man of worth 
and influence in the country would rally 
round them. 

The Bishop of London said, their Lord- 
ships would recollect a measure was _ pro- 
posed in the last Session affecting deeply 
the interests of the lrish Church. To 
that measure he had strong objections, 
yet he consented to its being carried, 
notwithstanding those objections, because, 
after inquiry, it appeared to him to be the 
only chance the Church of Ireland had 
of being preserved. At that time it was 
represented, that the Irish Church was 
in the utmost danger. The alarm respect- 
ing it was very great; but still he would 
not have consented to the measure of last 
Session, even if the very existence of the 
Irish Church was in actual jeopardy, had 
he not been assured by noble Lords con- 
nected with his Majesty’s Government— 
had he not had reason to believe, from 
what they had stated to him—that that 
was intended to be a final measure, He 
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felt bound to avail himself of that oppor- 
tunity to protest against the doctrine 
which had been broached, that Church 
property might be alienated to objects 
foreign to ecclesiastical purposes; and he 
also felt bound to state, that it was 
repeatedly declared that the measure to 
which he alluded was required to settle 
all further agitation of that question. 
This declaration was made in both Houses 
of Parliament in the most emphatic and 
forcible manner, by members of the Go- 
vernment; and had no such assurance 
been given, nothing could have induced 
him to give the measure his support. 
The machinery of that Bill had scarcely 
as yet been called into operation ; and 
was it not monstrous that before the 
experiment had been tried—before the 
Church could feel its advantage—before 
the people of Ireland had an opportunity 
of seeing whether it worked well or ill, 
the whole measure was to be virtually 
upset by the appointment of a Commis- 
sion that could not be supposed to 
entertain feelings very favourable to the 
subject respecting which inquiry was to 
be made. Before any fresh step was 
taken, surely a reasonable time ought to 
be allowed for trying the experiment of 
the measure of last Session. If this 
Commission were sent forth, it was im- 
possible that any such experiment could 
be made, and, for the reason that the 
inquiry to be prosecuted by the Commis- 
sioners would disturb and agitate every 
parish in Ireland. With respect to the 
object for which this Commission was 
to be appointed, he was prepared to assert, 
that abundant information respecting the 
Church and its revenues would be found 
in the Reports of the various Commis- 
sioners that had sat upon the subject. 
No new information could be gained by 
the proposed inquiry, and he could not see 
any object for appointing another Com- 
mission, unless, indeed, it was for the ex- 
press purpose of paving the way for a 
proposition against which he must protest 
in the outset, namely, a proposition for 
alienating Church property to secular 
purposes. He would not say, that the 
Church of Ireland did not possess a larger 
revenue than its wants required ; but he 
did think, that the course now pur- 
sued was eminently calculated to hold 
out an inducement to influential persons 
of another persuasion in Ireland to use 
every endeavour in their power to diminish 
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the revenues of the Established Church, 
in the hope that the surplus would be 
transferred to the maintenance of the 
Roman Catholic religion. Such a prin- 
ciple of alienation, however, was not jus- 
tified by the principles of the Constitu- 
tion; and, if ever an attempt was made 
to carry that principle into effect, he, for 
one, should feel it his duty to give it 
every species of resistance in his power. 
He could not have been satisfied in his 
conscience if he had omitted to make this 
declaration ; and he must say, that he 
had experienced the utmost disappoint- 
ment at the course which the Government 
had taken ; and the more so, because he 
had consented to the passing of the mea- 
sure of last Session, in consequence of 
the confidence which the assurances he 
had received, that it was to be a final 
measure, inspired. 

The Earl of Harewood said, that, as far 
as he could collect from what had fallen 
from the noble Earl at the head of his 
Majesty’s Government, the only declara- 
tion he understood him to make was, 
that no part of the surplus revenue of the 
Church of Ireland should go to the Roman 
Catholics. He so understood the noble 
Earl. Well, then, their Lordships were 
to understand, at least he understood it 
so, that no part of the funds belonging to 
the Established Church were to go to the 
Roman Catholics; but, beyond this, they 
were furnished with no intimation what- 
ever how those funds were intended to be 
applied. Excepting that the Roman 
Catholics were to have no part of it, that 
House and the country were left in the 
dark as to the destination of the surplus 
fund. It should not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that if the principle upon which this 
Commission were established could be 
applied successfully to Ireland, the doors 
for its introduction into England would 
be opened. It was true, that the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland bore no comparison 
in point of numbers to the Protestants of 
this country; but still, if the door was 
once opened for the admission of this 
principle into England, there would be no 
means of resisting it. Now, he had been 
told, this Commission was a mighty good 
thing—that it was an act which had been 
long contemplated and maturely consi- 
dered; but the noble Lords on the other 
side of the House would excuse him for 
declaring, that he did not believe one 
word of the statement made by the noble 
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Earl. He would give his reason for 
making this assertion, The noble Earl 
said, that the appointment of such a 
Commission had been recommended by 
the noble Marquess at the head of the 
Irish Government, the Lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, so far back as January last; 
but when did the proposition come for- 
ward? Why, not until the night of Mr. 
Ward’s Motion. That being the case, 
were there not strong grounds for sus- 
pecting that so crude and immatured a 
plan was the result of the emergency, and 
that it was put forward to answer a tem- 
porary purpose which could not other- 
wise be met? Jt was painful to him, as 
an individual, to sit in that House daily, 
and see the petitions of the people disre- 
garded. Innumerable petitions were daily 
placed upon their Lordships’ Table, pray- 
ing, that protection might be extended to 
the Church; and such a circumstance 
clearly proved to his mind, that the Pro- 
testants of England more than suspected 
the honesty of the intentions of those by 
whom the country was governed towards 
that Church. He had himself heard 
noble Lords in that House make speeches 
in defence of the Church. He had heard 
them declare, that they would stand by 
the Church—that they would resist any 
attempt that might be made to separate 
Church and State; but he would ask 
their Lordships, whether any confidence 
could be placed in such declarations, or 
if those who gave them utterance could 
have done so in the sincerity of truth ? 
They must all recollect, that, at the open- 
ing of the present Session, the King, in 
the Speech he made from the Throne, 
expressly declared, that the union between 
Church and State should be preserved 
inviolate, and that the Protestant religion 
should be upheld. These were the senti- 
ments that proceeded from the lips of his 
Majesty on opening the Parliament ; and, 
with such a declaration before them, would 
any man have the boldness to assert that, 
at that moment, a period subsequent to 
January, the Government had the issuing 
of a Commission like this in contempla- 
tion? Atthat time, it was evident, that 
no intention existed to take from the 
Church its surplus revenues, and apply 
them to other than Church purposes. 
[ Earl Grey: The King’s Speech had nothing 
to do with the present discussion.; What! 
did the noble Earl really think, that the 
King’s Speech had nothing to do with a 
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subject so deeply affecting the stability of 
the Established Church as the issuing of 
such a Commission? He (the Earl of 
Harewood) asserted, that this was the first 
instance in which the threatening aspect 
of external circumstances had pressed the 
Government of this country to bring for- 
ward a crude and ill-digested plan, and 
he hoped it would be the last. He had 
only a word or two more to say. He was 
far from wishing, that their Lordships’ 
House should be brought into collision 
with the other branch of the Legislature ; 
on the contrary, he was desirous to avoid 
any thing that was likely to produce such 
an effect. It so happened, however, that the 
collision of their Lordships with the other 
House of Parliament was frequently found 
to be useful, and this was exemplified in the 
notice which the noble Earl had given 
relative to a Bill which had been passed 
by the House of Commons, and the further 
progress of which he desired to stop, not- 
withstanding it had received the sanction 
of the other branch of the Legislature. 
Here, then, was an instance in which they 
were absolutely called upon to come into 
collision with the House of Commons ; and 
if a necessity for such a course existed in 
a matter of minor interest, why should it 
not also exist in a matter of the last im- 
portance? There was, he firmly believed, 
a strong feeling throughout the country in 
favour of preserving the Union between 
Church and State; but, whether that 
were so or not, there could be no denying, 
that there was a strong suspicion, that the 
Government were not to be confided in 
when the people felt themselves called 
upon to petition that House, that their 
Lordships would not consent to any mea- 
sure that could tend to the destruction of 
the Church Establishment. If there really 
were need of passing measures relative to 
the Church, why were not those measures 
brought forward in the ordinary way ? 
Instead of issuing a Commission of In- 
quiry, why had not a Bill been introduced ? 
He could assure his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that the course which they had 
pursued, instead of satisfying the public, 
would only be productive of irritation, 
jealousy, and ill-blood throughout the 
country. 

The Earl of Limerick was understood 
to say, that it was not more necessary to 
preserve the connection existing between 
this country and Ireland, than it was to 
maintain the Union between Church and 
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State. He was convinced, that any inter- 
ference with the Irish Church ; would ulti- 
mately lead to not only a dissolution of 
the Union, but to a separation of the two 
countries ; and, therefore, it was, that he 
deprecated the line of conduct which his 
Majesty’s Government had adopted. But 
the noble Earl had told them, that there 
must be a move, that things could not 
rest as they were, and, in proof of this, he 
adduced the epoch of Napoleon Bonaparte 
as an authority. No doubt such an au- 
thority had weight in the mind of the 
noble Earl, but the lot of that unhappy 
great man would prevent his authority 
from finding favour in the sight of any 
other Member of their Lordships’ House. 
He entirely agreed in the sentiments which 
had been expressed against the Commission, 
by his right reverend and noble friends. 

The Marquess of Westmeath deprecated 
the interference on the part of the Go- 
vernment, with the Irish Church, and 
said, that it could only lead to conse- 
quences that must be fatal to the tran- 
quillity of that country. He would yield 
to no one in a knowledge of Ireland, or 
the secret springs that were at work in 
that country. He was perfectly aware, 
that many of the Irish Roman Catholics 
were not only well-disposed towards, but 
anxious to uphold the Church Establish- 
ment. When, however, they consulted 
their priests, what was said to them? 
They were told,—‘* Don’t you see a Com- 
mission of Inquiry is about to be appointed 
on the subject of the revenues of the 
Church, and, that being the case, you had 
better leave the rest to us.” They were 
then told, that they need not pay the 
demands which the clergy had upon them, 
and such he affirmed was the practical 
effect in Ireland of the measures now, 
or lately, proposed. It was said, that 
the noble Marquess, at the head of 
the Irish Government, had recommended 
the issuing of this Commission ; but al- 
though he entertained the highest opinion 
of the honour and integrity of the noble 
Marquess, and firmly believed, that his 
only desire was to do good for Ireland, 
yet, to the opinion of that noble Marquess, 
nor to that of any one else, in the present 
instance, could he sacrifice his own judg- 
ment. It was his unalterable conviction, 
that, instead of producing good, this step 
could only create evil, He made this as- 
sertion from no feeling of an acrimonious 
nature towards the Ministers, who, he was 
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satisfied, would be egregiously disappoint- 
ed in the effects of their measure. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde approved 
of the course which it was the intention 
of his Majesty’s Government to pursue. 
Noble Lords opposite assumed, because a 
Commission of Inquiry was to be ap- 
pointed, that it must follow as a matter of 
course, that the advice which the Com- 
missioners might give would necessarily 
be adopted. Now, he for one, must say, 
that he would pledge himself to nothing 
of the kind. The Commission was ap- 
pointed to collect information; and when 
the result of the labours of that Commis- 
sion was before them, they would, of course, 
deal with it as they should think fit. He 
denied, that they had not a right to ap- 
propriate Church property to other than 
ecclesiastical purposes ; and, in this opin- 
ion, he was justified by the admission of 
Sir Robert Peel, that a portion of the 
surplus revenues of the Church might be 
applied in the maintenance of schools. It 
was, however, a matter of doubt, whether, 
in point of fact, there was any surplus ; 
but, if there were, he should like to know 
how it was to be disposed of, if not to 
secular purposes. The enormous wealth 
of the Established Church, as compared 
with other churches, hindered, rather than 
promoted, the propagation of religion ; 
and, although he said this, he would 
assert, that he and those who thought as 
he did, were as good Protestants as the 
noble Lords who sat at the other side of 
the House, and just as anxious to see 
that religion properly maintained. But 
they were now addressing themselves to 
the temporalities of the Church, and not 
to its spiritual affairs. It was alone with 
the temporalities of the Church that they 
had to deal. The Protestant population 
of Ireland did not exceed 800,000; and 
yet no less a sum than 900,000/. was 
annually paid to keep up the Established 
Church of that country, while the small 
sum of 14,000/. was all that the State 
was called on to pay for the spiritual in- 
struction of 600,000 Presbyterians. But 
this was not all. Since the Union, up- 
wards of 500,000/. had been expended in 
building churches; and, although the 
clergy were bound, out of their incomes, 
to provide schools, only fourteen diocesan 
schools, he believed, now existed. These 
were grounds, he contended, which called 
for inquiry ; and, when every person who 
had given evidence on the subject, con- 
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curred in stating, that the Church was 
mixed up in all the grievances complained 
of in Ireland, the necessity for such an 
investigation must be the more manifest. 
In any measure that was adopted, the 
interest of the present clergy would, no 
doubt, be preserved—at all events for 
their lives; and, if this were done, he 
thought all that justice required would 
be obtained, even though the surplus of 
the revenues of the Church might be de- 
voted to other than ecclesiastical purposes. 
It was stated, that those revenues were 
not so large as was generally supposed, 
and surely, if such were the case, the fact 
ought to be ascertained, in order to do 
away with the impression that existed in 
the public mind. 

The Bishop of Exeter said, that the 
noble Marquess had stated, that it was 
necessary to inquire into tne facts before 
acting, and that, therefore, the Commission 
proposed to be instituted was necessary. 
Now, he would remind the noble Marquess, 
that there was already a Commission of 
Ecclesiastical Inquiry in operation in Ire- 
land, and they heard, from the statement 
of a noble and learned Lord, not now 
present (Lord Plunkett), and who was on 
that Commission, that, as regarded one 
province of Ireland at least, the results of 
that Commission were likely to be ex- 
ceedingly important. The noble Marquess 
had also asserted, that he, too, never 
heard any one speak of the wealth of the 
Church in Ireland except as enormous. 
[The Marquess of Clanricarde: As com- 
pared with that of other churches.] Even 
thus corrected, he could not help feeling 
astonished at the assertion, for he had, 
last year, through the courtesy of the 
other House of Parliament, heard the 
leading Minister of the Crown, in that 
House, declare, that on no subject what- 
ever did such gross exaggerations prevail 
as relative to the wealth of the Church of 
Ireland. The noble Lord added, that he 
had himself shared in the prevailing error 
till an examination of the facts convinced 
him of its groundlessness; for that the 
property belonging to that Church was by 
no means exorbitant. The noble Marquess 
had also remarked upon, what he was 
pleased to call, the violation of the duty 
imposed upon the parochial clergy of 
Ireland, by an ancient Act of Parliament, 
with respect to providing education for 
the people. He must confess, that he 
was no less astonished at this than at the 
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former assertion of the noble Marquess ; 
for, he could hardly have supposed, that 
a noble Lord, distinguished for his acute- 
ness, for accuracy of observation, and for 
the extent of his memory, like the noble 
Marquess, could have forgotten that this 
complaint had been embodied, for some 
years, into the standard grievances urged 
against the Church of Ireland, and it was 
only laid aside because it was exploded 
and discovered to want foundation. The 
noble Marquess had stated, and no doubt 
accurately, that it was by a Statute of 
King Henry 8th, that the parochial clergy 
of Ireland were assessed to the tenths, 
and were bound to see that a school was 
maintained in every parish, not out of 
their own funds, as the noble Marquess 
supposed. [The Marquess of Clanricarde : 
I spoke of the diocesan schools.] The 
object of the Statute to which he alluded 
was, that the parochial clergy assessed to 
the tenths in Ireland should be bound to 
see, that a school was provided for the 
education of the children of their parish- 
ioners ; but there was this further provision 
in the Act, that they should not charge 
more for the instruction given to these 
schools than the ordinary price. This 
was a very different thing from the paro- 
chial clergy of Ireland being bound to 
maintain a system of education at their 
own cost. Having said thus much with 
respect to what had fallen from the noble 
Marquess, he would take the liberty of 
saying a few words upon the important 
subject now under discussion ; he meant 
the principle embodied in the Commission 
which his Majesty’s Ministers had advised 
the King to issue. That Commission was 
avowedly issued by the noble Earl at the 
head of the Government, on the principle, 
that the property of the Church was held 
by a different tenure from other property; 
not only so, but that it might be dealt 
with by Parliament on very different 
grounds from other property; that it 
might be assailed in cases and under 
circumstances which would not justify 
assailing private property. To be sure 
the noble Lord did not deliver this as his 
deduction of right, but as the deduction 
of the spirit of the times. Now, what- 
ever that might be, they knew, not only 
from the professions of the noble Earl, 
but from his conduct, that he understood 
the spirit of the times to be very different 
one year from what it was the next. The 
noble Karl new told their Lordahipa, that 
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whatever the spirit of the times deemed too 
much for the Church of Ireland was to be 
cut off. [Earl Grey: I said no such 
thing.] He did not pretend to quote the 
precise words of the noble Earl, but that 
was the sense of his argument ; but, if he 
were wrong, the noble Earl could correct 
him in due season. He contended, that 
the argument of the noble Earl was, that 
all legislators, but particularly that House, 
should be prepared to act up to the spirit 
of the times; and that it was in conse- 
quence of the spirit of the times that he 
had advised the issuing of the Commission 
which was to be Jaid upon their Lordships’ 
Table. This Commission was to ascertain, 
among other things, the amount of the 
wealth of the Church of Ireland; and, 
according to the principle of the noble 
Earl, whatever the spirit of the times 
should deem sufficient, was to be the 
measure of its supply. He would not 
occupy their Lordships’ attention further, 
at that late hour of the night, by any dis- 
cussion of that point in language of his 
own; but would borrow that of a noble 
and learned Lord whose absence he had 
already regretted, and who, he should 
have thought, it would have been par- 
ticularly desirable to consult on a ques- 
tion relating to the Church of Ireland— 
he meant the Chancellor of Ireland. He 
held in his hand a record of what had 
been uttered by the noble and learned 
Lord, on an occasion exactly similar to 
that under the consideration of the other 
House of Parliament a few nights ago; 
for they must recollect that, as there was 
nothing new under the sun, so even the 
vagaries of liberalism were not permitted 
to be distinguished by much novelty; the 
novelty was only in the way in which 
these vagaries were received. Ten years 
ago an exactly similar Motion was made 
in the House of Commons as was made 
the other night; and, on that occasion, 
the noble and learned Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, then Attorney-General 
for Ireland, said, ‘‘ That the property of 
the Church might not be interfered with 
as well as other property in the State, in 
acase of public necessity, he would not 
assert.” Perhaps the noble Earl thought, 
that a case of public necessity had arrived ; 
but let him and the House listen to what 
the noble and learned Chancellor of Ire- 
land proceeded to say, “ But it ought to 
he observed that, on the same principle, 
the property of every man in the kingdom 
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was equally liable.” That noble Lord 
then maintained, “That the property of 
the Church was as sacred as any other.” 
“If they began with the Church (he said) 
Jet the landholder look to himself.*” He 
really thought that these words, as might 
have been expected from words coming 
from such high authority, deserved the 
serious attention of all the noble persons 
around him, and not least, certainly, the 
attention of the noble persons who were 
members of his Majesty’s Government, 
and, as such, had advised the issuing of 
this Commission. Perhaps he should be 
forgiven if he took the liberty of saying, 
that it was particularly worthy of the at- 
tention of the noble Marquess at the 
head of his Majesty’s Counsels in Ireland, 
from his very great possessions — and 
greater they could not be than he would 
know well how to use for the purposes of 
benefiting his country, and conferring 
honour on himself, though they must 
weigh down in amount the whole clerical 
income of some of the diocesses in the 
country from which his wealth arose.—He 
would do well to take the warning given 
him by the noble and learned Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, in the speech he had 
just quoted. He need not remind the 
noble Marquess or their Lordships, that 
the great estates which the noble Marquess 
held, he held under the Act of Settlement 
of Property in Ireland. That Act of Settle- 
ment was founded upon the declaration 
of Charles 2nd—a declaration which did, 
unlike most of that Monarch’s conduct, 
honour to him who made it, and which 
deserved to be borne in mind by every 
man who, by the will of God, sat upon 
the throne which that Monarch so un- 
worthily filled—‘“that he owed it asa testi- 
mony of humble gratitude to Almighty 
God for restoring him and his people to 
the happiness of the established and an- 
cient monarchy of this country, at a time 
when to all human observation, such a 
restoration was hopeless.” Therefore it 
was, that he endowed not only the noble 
Marquess, but the Church. Further, being 
determined to carry into efiect the pious 
directions of his murdered father, which 
were, to increase the income of the Church 
in Ireland, these last endowments that 
Monarch placed upon the altars of the 
King of Kings, they were devout acts of 
gratitude to God. ** Touch them if you 
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will,” said the right rev. Prelate; “touch 
them if you dare; but, if you dare, may 
God not visit upon you his curse for the 
sacrilege, and upon the unhappy people 
consigned to your misrule!’ ‘The noble 
Earl at the head of the Government had 
made one appeal to their Lordships, which 
he had hoped would have been answered 
by some noble Lord on the other side of 
the House; but, as it had not been 
answered, he trusted he should be for- 
given, if he presumed to attempt it. The 
noble Earl said, that if this Commission 
had not been issued, the Resolution moved 
in the House of Commons would have 
been carried. And then he said, that 
his Majesty’s present Ministers must have 
resigned ; a new Administration must have 
been formed; an Address to the Crown, 
framed upon Mr. Ward’s resolution, would 
have been presented; and what, asked 
the noble Earl, would have been the 
answer such an Administration would have 
undertaken to advise the Crown to give ? 
Let their Lordships see what that Address 
would have been? It must have been 
founded on the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man, as it was given in the votes of the 
House of Commons on the Table. It ran 
thus :—‘* That the Protestant Episcopal 
Establishment in Ireland exceeds the 
spiritual wants of the Protestant popula- 
tion; and that, it being the right of the 
State to regulate the distribution of 
Church property in such manner as Par- 
liament may determine, it is the opinion 
of this House, that the temporal posses- 
sions of the Church of Ireland, as now 
established by law, ought to be reduced.” 
“ ]tis obvious (continued the right reverend 
Prelate) that any answer must not only have 
confirmed this Address,but have called upon 
his Majesty to carry it into effect. Then 
comes the question, what answer would 
any noble Lord opposite have advised his 
Majesty to make? I cannot presume, 
my Lords, myself in the position of those 
who may be expected, under any circum- 
stances, to be called to his Majesty’s 
Counsels; but this 1 will say, that any 
high-minded, any truly conscientious man, 
would have found no difficulty whatever 
in giving his answer, when his Majesty 
called upon him to advise him on the 
subject. An honest Privy Councillor, one 
who remembered the oath he had himself 
taken, would have told his Sovereign that 
he had imposed a most painful duty, a 
duty, however, from which he could yot 
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shrink, for the very position in which he 
stood before his Majesty, as his sworn 
Councillor, compelled him to discharge it. 
He would then have addressed him: 
“ Sire, painful, most painful, must it be to 
a prince who, through his whole reign, 
has shown but one sentiment of affection 
for his people, and of regard to the wishes 
and happiness of that people, as expressed 
to him through the House of Commons; 
painful as it must be to such a prince to 
reject my prayer, coming from that House 
of Commons, I, as a faithful Councillor of 
your Majesty, mindful of my own oath, 
cannot help recollecting the oath that 
your Majesty has taken. I must tell your 
Majesty, what I am sure you would your- 
self tell me if I did not remember it, that 
as you have sworn that you will preserve 
all the rights of the clergy and of the 
Church of England and of Ireland, to the 
best of your power, you must refuse to 
assent to the prayer of the House of Com- 
mons.” Any one of all his Majesty’s 
Councillors, in such a case as is supposed, 
might perhaps have added, “‘ Some of your 
Majesty’s Councillors have thought that 
your Majesty stands in a different relation 
to the oath as a Legislator, and as a 
member of the executive government; but 
we are bound not to conceal from your 
Majesty, that all the nicety and subtlety, 
be it well founded or not, does not apply 
in the present instance; for your Majesty 
is not now called upon to assent to an Act 
passed by the two Houses of Parliament, 
and which will become the law of the 
land on your giving it your assent, in 
your legislative capacity; but you are 
applied to in your executive capacity, 
about which the most liberal construers of 
oaths have never yet raised the shadow of 
a shade of a doubt, to do that which is in 
direct violation of your oath. To the plain 
meaning of that oath your Majesty is 
bound to your God to adhere, and, at 
whatever hazard, even to your throne, you 
must remember what you owe to your 
God.” That, my Lords, I venture to say, 
would be the answer of any one of the 
noble Lords who sit on the other side of 
the House, if called upon by his Majesty 
to give an answer to such an Address, 
founded on such a resolution. But the 
House of Commons who could approach 
the Throne with such an Address, would 
not be, in the language of the law, “ the 
Commons of England,” that is, the Repre- 
sentatives of the people of England, for 
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the people of England are not prepared 
to laugh to scorn the obligations of their 
Sovereign’s oath—they are not prepared 
to trample on that religion which they 
have always considered as their comfort 
and happiness in this world, their hope 
in the world to come. As to the spirit of 
the age, is the noble Earl so slow in mark- 
ing the changes of that spirit, as not to 
have observed some indications, even 
within the last week, that the spirit of the 
age will, ere long, be far different from 
what it was when he advised his Sovereign 
to sign this Commission ? My Lords, there 
has been raised a feeling of determined 
resolution, on the part of the people, to 
meet as they ought the noble declaration 
of our Sovereign, which is yet sounding 
in their ears, as it will be for ever im- 
pressed upon their hearts, that it is his firm 
determination to ‘ maintain the religion 
and the rights of the Church of England 
and of Ireland.” 

The Earl of Radnor said, he had not 
intended to address one word to their 
Lordships, but he could not avoid doing 
so after the speech of the right reverend 
Prelate who had just sat down, the more 
especially as in that speech the right rev- 
erend Prelate had frequently used the 
name of God, and in the same instance 
almost, had called for imprecations upon 
those who differed from his views. ‘Phe 
Government of the country, he appre- 
hended, was for the good of the country, 
and that end it could not answer unless it 
gave satisfaction to the country. Now he 
contended, that to give satisfaction, the 
Government must attend to and follow 
the spirit of the times. Such, indeed, had 
ever been the principle upon which bene- 
ficial and satisfactory Governments had 
acted. He would ask, had not there been 
many alterations already with respect to 
the Church, which were conceded in con- 
sequence of the spirit of the times? How 
came it that the Scriptures were now read 
without note or comment? Why, in obe- 
dience to the spirit of the times. How 
came it that pluralities were denounced as 
one of the worst corruptions or blemishes 
in the condition of the Church? Why, 
through the spirit of the times. But a 
few years ago, if any one had declared 
that pluralities were a corruption or an 
evil, a cry of horror would have been 
raised, and yet, within these few months, 
he had heard the right reverend Prelate 
himself make a declaration to that effect. 
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It was impossible to disregard the spirit of 
the times. Why, he had read in a book 
written by the right reverend Prelate, a 
letter to the late Mr. Canning, in which 
the right reverend Prelate said, he would 
not suggest even the possibility of Mr. 
Canning being so base as to recommend 
his Sovereign to break his Coronation 
Oath by sanctioning further concessions 
to the Roman Catholics; and yet their 
Lordships had lived to see the day when 
the right reverend Prelate accepted of his 
present dignity at the recommendation of 
the very Minister who had done that 
which he had said he could not even sug- 
gest that Mr. Canning would be base 
enough to do. Even in private affairs, men 


were not able to disregard the spirit of the | 
times, and to do so in public affairs was | 
utterly impossible. The right reverend | 


Prelate had given a specimen to their 
Lordships of the sort of advice which he, 
if he were a Privy Councillor, would offer 


to his Majesty upon the subject of this | 
Commission, and he had said much about | 


the breach of his Coronation Oath, which 
his Majesty had committed, or would 


commit, in case he were to assent to this | 
Commission. Did the right reverend | 
Prelate mean to say, that by granting that | 


Commission his Majesty had committed a 
breach of his Oath ? 

The Bishop of Exeter explained, that 
his meaning was, if the King were to | 
assent to such an address as the noble | 
farl (Earl Grey) had described would 
have been the result of the affirmation by | c 


the Lower House of the resolutions put | 


before them, his Majesty would thereby 
be guilty of a breach of his Oath. 

The Earl of Radnor saw no difference 
in what he had attributed to the right 
reverend Prelate, and what the right rev- 
erend Prelate admitted he had said, but 
he could not allow that in any way the 
Coronation Oath would be violated by a 
concurrence in the proceeding supposed. 
This Commission was not to take away 
any of the property of the Church, but 
simply and solely to inquire into the state 
ofthe Church. Was it improper, that the 
Sovereign, as the head of the Church, 
should be informed of the state of the 
Church? Was it improper, that the country 
should be accurately informed as to the 
state of the Church? Surely not; and yet 
that was the sole object of the Commis- 
sion which had been so violently attacked. 
He admitted, that the Commission might 
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be the forerunner of other events. But, 
supposing it was found upon inquiry, that 
some alterations in the present arrange- 
ment were absolutely necessary for the 
preservation of the Church, would it be 
said that the possibility of such a result 
ought to prevent the Commission? But 
then the right reverend Prelate had 
touched upon the subject in this way: he 
had reminded their Lordships that if they 
touched the property of the Church, their 
own property might not continue un- 
touched, so that the argument addressed 
to the House was, to induce it to preserve 
the property of the Church only as a 
security for its own property. But he 
denied, that Church property and private 
property stood upon the same footing. 
Church property was held under a trust 
for the public good, and was to be devoted 
| to the public good ; while private property 
| was liable to be used as its possessor 
| pleased, so that he did not violate the 
law. To say, therefore, that the Legisla- 
ture was not competent to deal with Church 
property, was to say that the Legislature 
was not a judge of the public good; and 
that was a position he could never concur 
in. He should not be more desirous than 
any noble Lord to sacrifice his own pro- 
_perty for the good of the public, but to 
| say, that he would not do so, would be to 
say, that he would not submit to taxation, 
or to any restriction. He would only 
further say that, in his opinion, the speech 
| of the right reverend Prelate was far more 
calculated to bring the Church into con- 
tempt, and to do it injury, than was the 
Commission of which that speech so much 
complained. 

The Bishop of Exeter explained. The 
noble Earl had completely misrepresented 
both what he had stated, and what he had 
written. He had uttered no imprecation 
against any person. On the contrary, he 
had expressed an earnest belief, that no 
one would render himself liable to the 
imprecations denounced against sacrilege. 
Then the noble Earl had stated, that in a 
book he had written, he had declared that 
a Minister who advised the Crown to grant 
Roman Catholic emancipation advised 
the Crown to a breach of the Coronation 
Oath. He positively denied that asser- 
tion. He had never written, he had never 
said, he had never thought, any such 
thing, and he defied the noble Earl to 
quote the words he attributed to him. 








The Marquess of Lansdown cordially 
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concurred in every sentiment that had 
fallen from the noble Earl at the head of 
his Majesty’s Government, and, therefore, 
he should not have felt it necessary to 
address one word to their Lordships, had 
he not been particularly alluded to—cer- 
tainly with the utmost courtesy—both by 
a right reverend Prelate (the Bishop of 
Exeter) and the noble Earl who had intro- 
duced the subject. Having been so alluded 

however, he would briefly state the 
question and the grounds upon which he 
had felt it to be his duty to concur in 
recommending to his Sovereign to issue 
the Commission which had led to this 
discussion, In so doing, he doubted not 
that he should be able to show, that his 
leading object had been the maintenance 
of the Church, and that he had acted in 
the only way calculated to effect that end. 
As had been already stated, the Commis- 
sion was one of inquiry into facts, and not 
into opinions. But they had been told 
that such an inquiry was unnecessary. 
He was at a loss to conceive how that 
assertion could be justified. Every person 
who had addressed himself to the subject 
of the Church in Ireland, whether in either 
House of Parliament or elsewhere, even 
the most reverend Prelate (the Archbishop 
of Canterbury), had admitted that there 
were circumstances peculiar to Ireland, 
with reference to the Church Establish- 
ment in that country, which required 
peculiar regulation ; that was, a regulation 
diferent from that which was necessary 
with respect to the Church in England. 
If such, then, were the case, could it be 
denied that it was desirable, indeed re- 
quisite, for the safety of the Church, to deal 
with those peculiarities? And how could 
that be done, unless they were fully and 
accurately ascertained ? To ascertain them 
he could conceive no more fitting course 
than that adopted. Respecting the ob- 
ject and the purposes of the Commission, 
the most extravagant notions had been 
elsewhere expressed. [t was not a Com- 
mission of Inquiry as to the revenues of 
the Church, but as to the duties required 
from the Church, and the manner in 
which those duties were discharged. He 
knew that, with respect to the latter 
points as well as to the former, the re- 
venues of the Church in Ireland, there 
had been much exaggeration; but he 
had yet to learn any one subject, such 
was the unhappy state of Ireland, in 
which there was not exaggeration in 
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respect to that country. Even within the 
last forty-eight hours, the most contra- 
dictory statements upon this very subject 
had been put forth, and that by parties 
from whom correct information might 
have been expected ; and therefore it was, 
that he held it only to be consistent with 
sound principles of legislation to inquire 
as accurately as might be into the real 
state of the subject before any measure of 
legislation was entertained. The noble 
Earl, who had introduced the discussion, 
had thought proper to assume, that he 
object of “this Commission was to lay the 
basis of an arrangement, with respect to 
the Church in Treland, to be regulated 
solely by its numbers. Against any such 
principle taken alone he protested. ‘The 
noble Earl himself, or his noble friend 
on the cross benches, could not feel a 
Stronger repugnance against acting upon 
that principle than he did; for he agreed 
with them in thinking, that it was a bad 
and a dangerous principle if taken by itself. 
But, rejecting that principle as a solitary 
one, would any noble Lord contend, that 
the amount of duty to be performed by 
the Church ought not to be an ingredient 
in any plan for the regulation of that 
Church? It was, therefore, that he con- 
curred in recommending the appointment 
of the Commission. The inquiry was ne- 
cessary, for the most erroneous opinions 
were entertained as to what were the facts 
of the case; and he knew of no better 
way of arriving at the truth, Then 
the wording of the Commission, or in the 
persons who were to execute it, was there 
anything objectionable 2? He bad not 
heard, nor could he conceive, any objec- 
tion to the wording of the Commission ; 
nor could he anticipate that any fault 
would be found with those selected to act 
upon it. Surely, then, a Commission was 
a proper mode of proceeding. If their 
Lordships should find, upon further exa- 
mination, no reason to concur in any plan 
for altering the arrangement with respect 
to the Church in Ireland, their position 
would not at the least be worse, with all 
the information before them, than it 
would have beea, if called upon, without 
information, to discuss the question of 
Church-property, and come to some deci- 
sion on the subject. Much had been said 


as to the alienation of the property of 


the Chureh. It appeared ta have been 
taken for granted by some, that there 
would be a surplus revenue ovey and above 
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what could properly be required for the 
immediate maintenance of the ministers 
of the Church of [reland. Now,he must 
say, that that was prematurely jumping to 
aconclusion. There might be found no 
surplus to appropriate; but, even sup- 
posing for an instant, that there should 
be a surplus, this he would say, and posi- 
tively, that he would never be a party to 
the appropriation of that surplus to any 
purposes not analogous to those for which 
Church-property was now appropriated. 
He had thus stated shortly the views 
which induced him to concur, as he did 
most cordially, in recommending the issu- 
ing of the Commission ; and as soon as 
its inquiries should have been made, he 
shonld be prepared to enter fully into the 
whole question. At the present hewas not 
prepared to do so, for he stood in need of 
accurate information upon the details of 
the subject. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that 
certainly if inquiry was the object of the 
persons who had first proposed the Com- 
mission, and it was simply to afford in- 
quiry that the noble Marquess who had 
just sat down had concurred in recom- 
mending its appomtment, he must say, he 
knew of no man more difficult to satisfy 
with inquiry than the noble Marquess. 
He said that, for he believed that there 
never was a subject that had been more 
minutely or more frequently inquired into 
than the Church in Ireland,—and, even 
at the present moment, there were Com- 
missions in existence, independent of the 
one newly issued, which had for their 
object an inquiry into every parish, and 
the value of every church living in Ire- 
land. He ailuded to the Commissioners 
under the Tithe Acts. Indeed he might 
go further and say that, respecting Ireland 
in general, the inquiries had been most 
full. Why, they were in truth, as far as 
inquiry could assist them, better acquaint- 
ed with the population and the state of 
society in general in Ireland than they 
were upon the same points with respect to 
England, or with respect even to the 
metropolis in which they were then assem- 
bled. But inquiry was not the object of 
the parties proposing this Commission ; 
and that, he thought, he should be able 
to show by referring to some of the vari- 
ous documenis known to their Lordships. 
The noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment had thought proper to censure his 
noble friend (the iarl of Wicklow), be- 
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cause he had felt it to be his duty to 
bring the subject under discussion, and to 
use in respect of it the language he had. 
That censure appeared to him most un- 
reasonable. Why, his noble friend was a 
Representative of the Irish Peerage ; 
and was he not to protect, as well as he 
was able, the interests of that body ?— 
and what could be dearer to them than 
the maintenance and the welfare of the 
Established Church? And then, respect- 
ing the language of his noble fiend. the 
noble Earl “had thought proper to taunt 
his noble friend, and to tell him that, if 
he were sincere in his expressions, he 
ought to make some substantive motion 
censuring the conduct of the Ministry— 

that he ought, in fact, to move an Address 
to the Crown for their removal. But, 
having sospoken, the noble Earl, in a very 
few sentences afterwards, adverted to pub- 
lic opinion and the spirit of the times, and 
the necessity of bending to that spirit and 
that opinion. Now, they had heard a 
great deal about the spirit of the times, 
both from the noble Earl at the head of 
the Government and another noble Earl 
(Radnor); but he (the Duke of Welling- 
ton) agreed with the right reverend Pre- 
late (the Bishop of Exeter) in thinking, 
that the noble Earl had misconstrued the 
Spirit prevailing in the country. But 
what he wished to know was, if the noble 
Earl had so much consulted the spirit of 
the times, why was not his noble friend to 
have some degree of credit for prudence 
in avoiding even the chance of collision 
with public opinion? He (the Duke of 
Wellington) would do anything consistent 
with honour and his conscience to avoid 
collision with the spirit of the times. He 
avowed that to be the case; and why, if 
such conduct were meritorious also in the 
eyes of the noble Earl (Grey), was his 
noble friend to be taunted because he pur- 
sued it? But his noble friend had natu- 
rally, and very properly, wished for some 
account as to the objects of this Commis- 
sion, and the grounds upon which it had 
been issued. The noble Earl had an- 
swered the inquiry; and certainly there 
was a considerable difference between his 
version of the Commission and that given 
by a noble Lord in another place. He 
was bound, however, to add, that that dif- 
ference was by no means so great as to 
amount to a material variance, or, indeed, 
to be more than might naturally oceur 
under such cireumstaneces; but he must 
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examine this Commission a little further. 
The noble Lord, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who had described it in ano- 
ther place, had spoken of it as a com- 
mencement for carrying into execution 
the Resolution which had been proposed 
and met with the previous question. Now, 
it was important that the purport, nay, 
the very words, of that Resolution should 
be fully and clearly understood, and, 
therefore, he would read the Resolution :— 
“That the Protestant Episcopal Estab- 
lishment in Ireland exceeds the spiritual 
wants of the Protestant population; and 
that, it being the right of the State to re- 
gulate the distribution of Church property 
in such manner as Parliament may deter- 
mine, it is the opinion of this House that 
the temporal possessions of the Church of 
Treland, as now established by law, ought 
to be reduced.” The duties to be per- 
formed by the Commission had been stated 
by the noble Lord he had already al- 
luded to in great detail; and, begging 
the noble Marquess’s pardon, he must 
say, that he could not reconcile that 
detail with the character given of the ob- 
jects of the Commission by the noble 
Marquess. According to the statement 
of the noble Lord, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Commission was not 
merely: to inquire as to the duties to be 
performed and the manner in which those 
duties were performed by the Established 
Church, but also to learn the precise 
number of the followers of the Established 
Church, and also the number of every 
religious sect in Ireland; and to compare 
the one with the other, for the purpose of 
ascertaining what proportion, in numerical 
strength, the one bore to the other. Could 
it be said, that such an inquiry was neces- 
sary to enable the just regulation of the 
distribution of the revenues of the Estab- 
lished Church? No such thing, It 
necessarily suggested, and must be in- 
tended as a preliminary to a distribution 
of the property of that Church amongst 
all the sects. And then it was said, that 
this was not a subterfuge—that this mea- 
sure had long been thought of, and had 
not been adopted merely to escape a difti- 
culty that would have pressed more imme- 
diately. Really he thought that, on a 
little investigation, it would be found, that 
their Lordships ought to know more about 


For two years the scheme had been in 
agitation. The first their Lordships had 
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learned anything about it was in conse- 
quence of an allusion to a letter written 
by alate Lord-lieutenant of Ireland to the 
present Government. When the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government had 
been interrogated respecting the existence 
of such a letter, his reply was, that the 
Government had received from that noble 
Marquess no proposition of the kind. 
[Earl Grey had said, that the Government 
had received no proposition from his noble 
friend for the destruction of the Estab- 
lished Church.] Their Lordships would 
judge whether or not the proposition he 
alluded to was the proposition for the de- 
struction of the Established Church.— 
But to proceed. After that letter (with 
which their Lordships had lately become 
acquainted) had been under the consider- 
ation of the Government, the Church of 
Ireland Temporalities Bill was brought in, 
and passed, upon the declaration of the 
Government, that it was to be a final 
measure. Now, he wanted to know whe- 
ther or not that measure was to be a final 
one? By it the clergy had been reduced 
to the lowest condition as to revenue. 
Every bishopric had been taxed, and 
they had been told, that the Church would 
be found, after that Bill was passed, in 
greater security than ever, and relieved 
from all dread of further molestation. 
But their Lordships had just been in- 
formed that, since the Temporalities Bill 
had been passed, the proposition which 
he had before alluded,to as coming from 
a noble Marquess, had again been urged 
by another noble Marquess, the present 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. Now, he 
should like very much to see the letter 
urging this proposition ; and, further, he 
should like to know, whether it had been 
accompanied by any such Resolution as 
that which he had read to their Lordships 
as having been proposed in another place. 
But it appeared, that the noble Marquess 
at present at the head of the Government 
in Ireland did make some such recom- 
mendation. But he would ask their 
Lordships to call to mind a particular 
passage in the Speech delivered by his 
Majesty to his Parliament on the 4th of 
February last. That passage was in the 


following words :—‘ I recommend to you 
‘the early consideration of such a final 
‘adjustment of the tithes in that part 
the project than would at first appear. |‘ 
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‘ perty of any class of my subjects, or to 
‘any institution in Church and State.’ 
Let any noble Lord couple that passage 
with the Church of Ireland Temporalities 
Bill, and the alterations which had been 
effected in that Bill in its progress through 
Parliament, and then it would be seen, 
whether this proposition for further change 
in that part of the Established Church 
could be entertained with consistency or 
with decency by the noble Earl’s Admi- 
nistration. Their Lordships would re- 
member, that the 147th clause of the ori- 
ginal Bill had been struck out, solely be- 
cause it was construed to render doubtful 
whether or not the measure was to be a 
final measure, or whether or not it was to 
ensure irrevocably to the purposes of the 
istablished Church its acknowledged re- 
venues. He thought it was impossible, 
that his Majesty’s Ministers could have 
had a step of this kind in contemplation 
when they brought in their Irish Tithe 
Bill, with an appropriation clause in it 
that was afterwards abandoned. There 
were some other circumstances to which 
he wished to call the attention of their 
Lordships. It appeared, that a noble 
Lord in another place had stated, that the 
Commission was signed and sealed on 
Monday last. Now, he happened to 
know, that the Privy Seal was requisite to 
put the Great Seal in motion. That being 
so, how was it possible, that the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Ripon), with 
the sentiments he entertained upon this 
subject, could have lent his aid for sucha 
purpose? He should have thought he 
would rather have his right hand burnt off 
than lend it to affix the Seal to the Com- 
mission which had just issued. The fact 
was, that the Privy Seal was dispensed 
with, and the Great Seal had been put to 
the document by virtue of what was called 
awrit of emergency, emanating directly 
from the King. Thus was his Majesty 
called upon to give a direct order to 
have sealed this Commission, for pur- 
poses such as were described in the Reso- 
lution he had read. Nothing, in his 
opinion, could be more improper or 
more unjust towards his Majesty than thus 
to bring him, in his direct executive ca- 
pacity, into collision with this Commis- 
sion. 
calling for it. 
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was gained by it, excepting, indeed, that 
which throughout the transaction had been 
always in view—-namely, to get a few votes 
in Parliament. He did not pretend to 
form any judgment upon the interpreta- 
tion of his Majesty’s Coronation Oath. 
Upon that subject his Majesty was the 
best judge. But he must say, that those 
who contended that his oath did not apply 
to him in his legislative capacity, did not 
act quite fairly in advising his Majesty to 
commit himself to this measure in his 
executive capacity. He would say no 
more, but express his thanks to the noble 
Earl for having made this Motion. 

The Lord Chancellor assured their 
Lordships, that most willingly would he 
have released them and himself also, 
having sat there since ten in the morn- 
ing, from the painful necessity of making 
a few observations upon the subject under 
discussion. An hour ago, he thought 
the speedy termination of the debate 
inevitable. But, just at that time, with 
what felicity he would not inquire, with 
what judgment he would not pronounce, 
how acceptably to those whose cause he 
was advocating, he would not pretend to 
determine,—a right reverend Prelate 
spurred up the lagging debate, and forced 
his noble friend to complain of the fre- 
quent irreverent and offensive introduc- 
tion of the name of the Supreme Being, of 
which no Peer of Parliament would pre- 
sume to be so lavish as he was, and 
coupling ever and anon these allusions to 
the Deity with what was not less irreverent 
and offensive : he meant loud and solemn 
denunciations of parties opposed to the 
right reverend Prelate. In the midst of 
so much error, of so much gross misre- 
presentation, he did not say wilful, it was 
no longer a matter of option with him whe- 
ther he should indulge the wish he had 
cherished, and the design he had formed, 
of departing from that House without ad- 
dressing their Lordships. He could not 
help observing, at the outset of his re- 
marks that for a grave, deliberative as- 
sembly, possessing a reputation for wisdom, 
they had been brought to a somewhat 
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but, in such cases, the contents of the 
papers were known. Here, however, 
had been a discussion upon the merits 
of a document of the contents of which 
the speakers to the merits were pro- 
foundly ignorant. This was a Motion 
of substance, and not of form. To 
none but his Majesty’s Ministers were 
the contents of this paper known. 
Least of all was its scope and extent 
known to those who had been the most 
free and most loud in its condemnation. 
He would give an instance or so of the 
truth of this allegation, in the hope that 
it might hereafter deter noble Lords, for 
the sake of their own dignity, from falling 
into the like absurdity. One noble Lord 
had told them, that a noble Lord in 
another place had declared, that the 
Government meant to act upon the Re- 
port of the Commissioners ; and then the 
noble Lord proceeded with all expedi- 


tion to inveigh against the conduct of 


the Government in handing over the 
hierarchy and the fortunes of the I[rish 
Church to be dealt with as a set of un- 
known Commissioners might think fit to 
recommend, his Majesty’s Governinent 
being, as he stated, pledged to abide by 
the suggestions, and act upon the views 
of the Commissioners. Now, the noble 
Lord who uttered, and the other noble 
Lords who cheered, this sentiment were in 
a state of gross ignorance upon the subject. 
They might be wise as to the present, 
knowing us to the past,-—with some 
large exceptions, however; but as to 
the future, the wisest, the most saga- 
cious, minds were liable to be misled. 
‘They could know nothing of the nature of 
the Commission respecting which they 
talked so learuedly and so confidently 
untilto-morrow. Now, what would noble 
Lords say to-morrow, if it should turn out 
that, in the Commission, there was not on: 
word of the kind so much dwelt upon ; so 
that it was impossibie for the Government 
to be pledged in the manner repre- 
sented? Suppose it should turn out, that 
there was not one word about inquiry, 
opinion, doctrine, remark, or suggestion, 
and that the labours of the Commissioners 
were to be of a nature purely statistical, 
without liberty to make a single observa- 
tion, to offer a single opinion or remark 
upon any matter or thing whatsoever, 
where, then, would be the foundation of 
this fierce attack upon his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for sins committed against the 
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Trish Church which they had never even 
meditated? If his noble friend in the 
other House, therefore, had said, that the 
Government meant to follow and adopt 
the Report of the Commissioners, he only 
meant to say, that they meant to adopt 
the sums, and figures, and distances, as 
ascertained and recorded by them. So 
much for the ignorance of the noble Lord 
who had indulged in these reflections and 
animadversions upon the intentions of his 
Majesty’s Government with which he was 
perfectly unacquainted. The right reve- 
rend Prelate next displayed his ignorance 
on the subject, although he talked very 
confidently, and about the profane inquiry 
into the benefices and wealth of the Irish 
Church, dealing out imprecations upon 
the authors of the inquiry. Now, the 
right reverend Prelate had lavished all 
his curses upon a creature of his own 
imagination—a mere fiction of his own 
alarmed understanding. In the like spi- 
rit had he kindly composed a speech for 
the noble Duke to deliver in the King’s 
Closet—a speech too long and tiresome by 
far for so concise an orator as the noble 
Duke, especially when addressing himself 
to Kings. Now, he begged to acquaint 
the right reverend Prelate, that there was 
not a single word from beginning to end 
about the wealth or profits of the Irish 
Church, That had already been in- 
quired into by another Commission issued 
some years ago, and which met the hearty 
approval of the right reverend Prelates at 
the time. The object of the Commission 
was, to ascertain whether the Irish Church 
was sufficiently endowed for the wants of 
its members—whether the pastures were 
suiliciently rich and plentiful forthe flocks. 
At present there was much contradictory 
Statement upon the subject ; one party 
contending that there was a surplus after 
due provision had been made for the wants 
of the Protestant population, another 
party asserting, that there was an insuffi- 
ciency. After this should have been in- 
quired into by impartial and skilful men 
on the spot, it would be time enough to 
determine whether anything and what 
should be done with the surplus, if sur- 
plus it should turn out there were. That 
the disproportion between the revenues of 
the Church, and the members who derived 
spiritual consolation from it, was very 
great had not been denied. A noble 
friend of his had that night presented a 
petition from a parish in Ireland, in which 
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there were 5,000 inhabitants, 
whom was a Protestant; and yet a consi- 
derable sum—some 200/. a-year— was 
paid for supporting that which the peti- 
tioners described as a nonentity. He 
knew there were other parishes wanting 
the means of religious instruction; and he 
agreed with his noble friend in thinking, 
that not one shilling of any surplus fund 
should be appropriated until after the 
spiritual wants of the Protestant com- 
munity had been fully provided for. 
That having been done upon a liberal, 
even an extravagant, scale, what man was 
there who would have the andacity to 
state to that assembly that, after ample 
and sufficient provision had been made, 
the residue of the fund should be held sa- 
cred—should remain unapplied, or that, 
in determining what was ample provision 


for religious worship, the number of the | 


people was to be wholly put out of view ? 
No person could pretend to state as an ab- 
stract question, that this was a matter 
purely of principle—that it had nothing to 
do with matter of fact. If it was a mere 
question of abstract principle, what would 
be done in case of there being no mem- 
bers of the Established Church ? It was 
by an extreme case that principles were 
tried ? Surely it would not be contended, 
by any person possessing common sense, 
that King, Lords, and Commons could not 
deal with a surplus fund under such cir- 
cumstances with as much title and author- 
ity as they were in the habit almost daily 
of dealing with other property, as in the 
case of private bills. — If, 
700,000 Protestants in Ireland, there were 
but 7,000, or only seventy, would an ar- 
gument in favour of the sacred character 
of the fund be attempted or tolerated for 
amoment? Suppose that there were no 
Protestants at all in Ireland, would they 
still be bound to keep up the Establish- 
ment? If the arguments of noble Lords 
were good for anything, they went to 
that. He, however, maintained, that it 
was idle, that it was absurd, to say, that 
the Legislature had not the right, and Par- 
liament. the power, to deal with Church- 
property as they did not unfrequently 
with private property on matters of public 
policy. He contended, that noble Lords 
laboured under a strange delusion respect- 
ing what was called Chureh- property. 
They would seem to look upon the Church 
as though it were a Corporation, and en- 
joying the rights of a Corporation—the 
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privilege of holding separate rights in pro- 
peity, as was the case with a Corporation 
caepoente or with a Corporation sole—such 
rights being cognizable at law. The 
Church, however, was no such thing. The 
Church was merely the congregation of the 
faithful; it meant not a body of clergy- 
men. To talk of revenues arising, whether 
from tithes or oblations, or any other such 
source of emolument, as Church-property, 
meaning the property of a Corporation, 
was a mode of expression most fruitful 
of mischievous error. If, indeed, persons 
were to talk of the clergy, here they had 
bodies of men, and men enjoying the 
rights and privileges of Corporations—— 
Deans and Chapters were Corporations 
corporate, and Bishops and parsons were 
Corporations sole. ‘This he could under- 
stand as a lawyer, and this was the fact. 
But only see how great was the inconsist- 
ency, how gross was the illusion, of those 
persons who declared it to be saci ‘ilege to 
meddle with what they were pleased to call 
Church property, for the purposes of one 
mode of appropriation, and yet express 
their ready assent to another. It was 
with them sacrilege to apply any surplus 
that might exist to charitable and pious 
uses; but it was no sacrilege to alter the 
amount distributed to the several persons, 
members of the Church Establishment. 
In other words, to distribute it equally 
among all the members of the Church 
would be no sacrilege; while to grant the 
smallest part of the revenues for any other 
purpose, albeit a purpose recognized by 
the Church, would be sacrilege of the 
deepest dye. Why, one was as complete 
an invasion of all the rights of property as 
the other was. There was the noble Earl 
(Earl Grey), the noble Duke (Wellington), 
aud himself. According to these doctrines, 
if any one were to deprive them of ail their 
respective properties, it would be admitted 
to be robbery; “ but,” said these inge- 
nious persons, “if we take all this pro- 
perty and divide it equally among you, it 
is no robbery at all,” although the income 
of the noble Duke might be much greater 
than that of the noble Earl, and that of 
the noble Earl very much greater than 
his. He, however, considered, that it 
vould be also robbery differing from the 
other only in degree; and he had no doubt, 
that the noble Duke and the noble Earl 
would concur with him in that opinion. 
What was the body in question—he meant 
the clergy? ‘There were many Corpora 
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tions amongst the clergy. Every parson 
was a Corporation sole. A Bishop was a 
Corporation sole. Deans and Chapters 
were Corporations in the aggregate. All 
these were trustees of different properties. 
Now, he would just call upon their Lord- 
ships to look at the scheme of those who 
said, that if one farthing of the surplus 
fund were taken, it would be a violation 
of the Church property, which was sacred, 
and that it would be the same as taking 
their Lordships’ property. They, however, 
had a plan of their own. Their plan 
was, to take from each of these different 
parties their separate properties,form them 
into one aggregate fund, and equalize all 
clerical incomes. Was ever a more absurd 
and contradictory argument heard? To 
illustrate it he would suppose a proposal 
to take the noble Duke’s (the Duke of 
Wellington’s) property, the property of 
the noble Earl opposite (Earl Grey), and 
his (the Lord Chancellor’s) no-property, 
and, uniting them into one fund, to give 
it all to his noble friend near him (Lord 
Holland). That was one plan. The 
other was to take the same three proper- 
ties for the purpose of equalizing them. 
This latter was the no-spoliation doctrine, 
in which it was quite clear the principle 
of interference was fully recognised. 
“Ay,” said some noble Lords, “ but this in- 
quiry can have only one result. The very 
small proportion of Protestants through- 
out Ireland, and the large amount of the 
revenues received for their spiritual in- 
struction, must be known, and it will 
follow that ail men will see that there is a 
surplus.” Well, then, at the worst, let it 
be applied to the purposes of education 
and charities belonging to the Established 
Church. If it were so, as they appre- 
hended, he had no knowledge of the fact. 
Let them have an inquiry, and let them 
await its result. The inquiry was intended 
to be fair and impartial, in order to afford 
an opportunity to the Irish Church to tell 
its own story, as well as to those who 
doubted the use of that Establishment as 
at present constituted to tell their tale. 
There were so many opposite accounts— 
one man maintaining there would be a 
great surplus, another a moderate surplus, 
while a third declared there would be no 
surplus at all, that some inquiry was ab- 
solutely necessary. But supposing there 
was a surplus—he was only arguing the 
matter hypothetically—if there was a 
surplus, as had been most justly and fitly 
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said, it should first of all, if not exclu- 
sively, be applied to the purposes of re- 
ligious and moral education on the 
principles of the Established Church. 
The source from which the fund came 
naturally indicated the objects to which 
it should be applied. He was as great an 
advocate as any one for equal instruction 
to all, without respect of condition or 
creed ; but when a fund originally belong- 
ing to the Established Church was to be 
directed to the purposes of education, it 
was but fair that it should first of all, if 
not exclusively, be appropriated to that 
object within the bounds of the Protest- 
ant Church itself. As to the Catholic 
Church having one single fraction of a 
farthing of the fund, no noble Lord who 
sat on that side of the House, no not 
even the noble Earl himself who had 
spoken so warmly on the subject, would 
more strenuously oppose such a proposi- 
tion than he would, if such a proposition 
could for a moment be conceived. A re- 
ference had been made to certain great 
authorities— among others to Dr. Paley— 
on the question of Church establishments, 
That celebrated divine and ethical philo- 
sopher had maintained the doctrine, and 
argued it with his usual force and vigour 
of understanding, in which, if ever 
equalled, he certainly had never been 
surpassed, that an Established Church 
was necessary as contradistinguished from 
the voluntary system; but Dr. Paley 
added his qualification—the Established 
Church ought to be the religion of the 
great majority of the people. “Indeed, he 
went so far as to say, speculatively, no 
doubt, and following this principle to 
rather an excess, that when the religion 
changed, the Established Church ought to 
change too, forgetting ten thousand cir- 
cumstances which should modify the pro- 
position, and to which he had not adverted. 
Archdeacon Paley was not the only 
authority upon that point; Bishop War- 
burton held the same opinion. But he 
disclaimed the doctrine; at all events 
that was not the moment to moot it; but 
this he would say, that no greater curse 
could befall the people of Ireland—no 
greater danger could arise to the liberties 
of Ireland and England, than anything 
which would tend to install the Catholic 
as the established religion of that country. 
Liberty would not be safe, and, in his 
opinion, as a Protestant, religion, in such 
a case, would be no better off than liberty, 
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He hoped he had now said enough to re- 
lieve himself and his noble and right hon. 
colleagues, all of whom agreed in the 
proposition, among whom there existed 
not the slightest shadow of a difference of 
opinion on the point—relieve them, he 
said, from any suspicion, if suspicion 
could still lurk after the declarations 
made by his noble friends on the opposite 
benches, that any notion of an attempt 
towards establishing the Catholic Church 
had even for a single moment entered 
their imaginations. He would go further : 
he did not think the enlightened and 
liberal Catholics themselves were at all 
favourable to their religion being establish- 
ed as a political Church. They would 
object to it as strongly on religious prin- 
ciples as any could be found to object to 
it on political grounds. He had been sorry 
to hear during the debate something like 
an attempt to sound a religious alarm— 
a religious outcry in the country, as if 
that were the time to make such an 
unholy, impolitic, pernicious, and, only 
on the lips of fanatics themselves, honest, 
appeal to the religious prejudices and 
party zeal of the people. He referred to 
a noble Earl (Winchilsea, as we under- 
stood), who declared that by agitation 
they had lost much, and therefore they 
might hope by agitation to get something 
back. The right reverend Prelate, too 
(the Bishop of Exeter), seemed disposed to 
Join in the new firm of politico-ecclesiastical 
agitation. But he (the Lord Chancellor) 
had no great apprehension as to the result. 
In the first place, to agitate well had re- 
quired in other instances a very different 
capital from that which this new pious 
firm had established. Honesty might 
have a great deal to do, he had no doubt 
it had, in the signal success which had 
attended agitation in Ireland; but if 
honesty, however great, had been the 
only capital applied, sure he was, its 
“rents” would have been much less con- 
siderable. He was therefore comforted 
by the hope, that if they persisted in carry- 
ing their threat into active execution, 
their failure, owing to the guod sense of 
the people of England and Ireland, would 
be as signal and complete as it deserved ; 
and a defeat more signal and more com- 
plete than it deserved he was not possessed 
of any language strong enough to describe. 
The Ministers were about to lay the 
Commission on the Table, and then it 
would be carried into effect honestly, 
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fairly, impartially, without flinching as 
without violence, neither leaving undone 
nor overdoing what ought to be done, men 
of moderate though firm, of honest yet 
conciliatory temper, and habits, having 
been selected for the task; and when 
that task should be performed, when their 
report was produced, it would remain for 
Government to propound, and for Par- 
liament to determine, the course which 
should be pursued. The noble and 
learned Lord then adverted to the manner 
of putting the Great Seal upon the Com- 
mission to which the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Wellington) had called atten- 
tion. His noble friend (the Earl of 
Ripon), whose departure from office, as 
a most honest, honourable, able, and 
useful colleague, he most deeply regretted, 
and no man would hail with more plea- 
sure the passing away of that temporary 
cloud which obscured his noble friend at 
present. His noble friend, it was well 
known, held the Privy Seal till last 
night. This circumstance rendered a 
writ of emergency necessary. It did not, 
however, at all commit his Majesty 
more than the ordinary course, for the 
sign manual was always requisite to put 
the Great Seal in motion in these cases. 
He would observe, in conclusion, that 
a right reverend Prelate had recommend- 
ed the Sovereign in such caseto refuse 
signing the Commission, and, rejecting 
the all but unanimous opinion of the 
House of Commons, to turn them back 
on their constituents. He (the Lord 
Chancellor) was surprised, that any friend 
of the Irish Church could wish its re- 
venues exposed to the peril of a reli- 
gious outcry raised by a minister against 
the representatives of the people, and by 
advising his Sovereign to refuse acceding 
to the all but unanimous prayer of Par- 
liament. If he had been a friend to all 
the abuses of the Irish Church as he was 
a friend to its usefulness and perpetuity, 
and therefore an enemy to those abuses 
and a determined friend to their extirpa- 
tion—if he was as friendly to all such as 
he was hostile, he would say, God forbid 
he should ever live to behold, or the 
Establishment should ever see the day, 
when so reckless, so desperate a course 
as a right reverend Prelate recommended, 
should be adopted by a Minister of the 
Crown. 

The Duke cf Cumberland, spoke as 
follows: 1 qu ut rise, my Lords, at 
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this late hour to prolong this debate, but 
I cannot permit one assertion of the 
noble and learned Lord to pass unan- 
swered. The noble and learned Lord 
accuses this side of the House of de- 
bating this evening upon what he terms a 
phantom: he says, that not one of us 
know or has read the Commission which 
has been moved for, and that that Com- 
mission is not yet upon your Lord- 
ships’ table. This is true, so far as our 
ignorance of the exact wording of the 
Commission goes; but, my Lords, I deny 
that we know not its contents, for the 
noble Lord who is the leader of the 
Ministerial party in the other House, 
said explicitly, that the purport of this 
commission was to ascertain the revenues 
of the Irish Church, the number of 
parishes, and their comparative popula- 
tion as to Protestants and Papists, 
adding that his Majesty’s Ministers meant 
to act on this report to its full extent, 
and that, if any surplus revenue should be 
found, they would commit an act of 
spoliation by employing it for other pur- 
poses. The noble Earl at the bead of 
the Government, and the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, have 
to-night, denied this so far as to declare, 
that not one iota of that surplus shall be 
given to the Catholics. If I am not 
correct in this, I require immediately to 
be set right—[ Lords Grey and Brougham 
here nodded assent.|—I take the assent 
of the noble Lords as an acknowledgment 
that I am right in saying, that they have 
this night disclaimed any intention of ap- 
propriating any portion of the revenues of 
the Church to the Catholics. 1 cannot 
sufficiently express my gratitude to the 
noble Earl who brought forward this Mo- 
tion, as certainly my alarm for the Church 
was increased after the noble Lord’s 
declaration in the House of Commons, 
followed by similar declarations of his 
colleagues in that House. How his 
Majesty’s Ministers in this House, after 
their declarations here to-night, will come 
to an understanding with their colleagues 
in the other House, I am ata loss to make 
out; of course, there existed a greater 
difference in the Cabinet previous to the 
resignation of its late members, than 
there does at this moment. How far his 
Majesty’s Government are united at this 
moment, I leave to them to settle amongst 
themselves. Before I sit down, my 


Lords, I beg to declare, that I never can, 
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and never will, consent to auy alienation 
of Church property. 

The Duke of Richmond, was only 
anxious to explain, after what had fallen 
from some noble Lords during this debate, 
that a letter from the Lord lieutenant of 
Ireland was submitted to the Cabinet pre- 
vious to the meeting of Parliament, in 
which there was a recommendation for 
the appointment of a Commission; the 
Cabinet did not then discuss this recom- 
mendation, neither was the question 
again brought before the Cabinet; and 
their Lordships would be aware, that the 
Ministers who had receded resigned their 
offices at five o’clock on Tuesday, the 
27th of May. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, in reply, 
there was one sentiment which he heard 
from the noble Lord opposite which gave 
him satisfaction, when he spoke of the 
necessity of maintaining the dignity of that 
House. But the dignity of their Lord- 
ships’ House was not maintained by the 
highest officer of that House getting up 
in his place and charging a right reverend 
Prelate with ignorance. The noble Lord 
had also charged him and others with 


ignorance, yet failed to prove it. 
He said, that the document was 
not before the House, and therefore 


noble Lords evinced ignorance in speak- 
ing of its contents. But he (the Earl 
of Wicklow) heard the declarations of the 
nobie Lord’s colleagues in the other 
House, and from these he was able to 
judge of the nature and object of the 
measure, and, on the strength of them, 
declared that he had no confidence in the 
Government. The noble Lord, and other 
noble Lords in that House, stated dif- 
ferent grounds in support of the Com- 
mission from their colleagues in the other 
House. His Majesty’s Ministers in the 
other House declared, that the object of 
the Commission was to carry the Reso- 
lution of the member for St. Alban’s into 
effect; and his Majesty’s Ministers in 
their Lordships’ House declared that the 
Commission was merely one of inquiry, 
and had no reference to those Resolutions, 
Amidst such conflicting statements how 
could their Lordships arrive at the fact? 
The noble Lord quoted a petition as the 
ground of the Commission; but he 
could not forget the nature of the measure 
of last Session ; and what he now alleged 
for the Commission was absolutely pro- 
vided for by the Bill of last Session. 
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He would say, that the views of the noble 
Lord who lately held the Privy Seal was 
a drag-chain on the headlong career of 
the Government. He (the Earl of Wick- 
low) knew his own duty, and need not 
be told by the noble Lord what it was. 
At all events he would not be disposed 
to pay deference to the opinion of any 
one who would maintain, that Parliament 
should yield to clamour. 
The Motion was agreed to. 


— eer eres cate 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 6, 1834. 


Minutes.] Bills. Read a third time:—Spring Quarter 
Sessions; County Rates. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. VeRNon Situ, from Belper, 
in favour of, and from Smisby, against, the Claims of the 
Dissenters; from two Places, against, Drunkenness; and 
from the same Place, against the Poor Law Amendment 
Bill.—By Viscount Esrinetron, and Messrs. BRoUGHAM, 
SHaw LeFevre, CHARLES TYRELL, HAWKINS, Lord 
Norreys, Colonel WiLLIAmMs, Messrs. BLACKBURNE, 
Strutt, and Gisporne, from several Places,—against the 
Poor Law Amendment Bill.—By Sir E. KNnatcHsuLr, 
from the Sheriff and others of Kent, against Tithes.—By 
Sir JoHN Sesricut, from Hertford, against the Import- 
ation of Corn from Jersey, &e.—By Lord Ropert MAN- 
NERS, Lord Norreys, Lord Jermyn, Sir ROBERT 
InGLIs, Mr. Estcourt, Mr. HAtrorb, and Sir Epwarp 
KNATCHBULL, from several Places,—against the Admission 
of Dissenters to the Universities, and for Protection to 
the Church of England, and against the Separation of 
Church and State.—By Lord JoHn RussELL, from Perth, 
for Vote by Ballot.—By Mr. E. Cooper, from Sligo, for 
the Re-establishment of the Linen Board, and for Relief 
to the Linen Trade.—By Mr. Oswa.p, from Kilwinning, 
for the Separation of Church and State. —By Mr. ATHERLY 
and Colonel WILLIAMS,—against the proposed Measure 
of Church Rates.—By Sir E. Knatcusunt, from five 
Places, against the Beer Bill, and against Drunkenness.— 
By Mr. OswaLp, from Largs, for Simplifying the Pro- 
ceedings in Courts of Justice; from the Parochial School- 
masters of Ayr, for an increased Stipend; from two Places, 
for a Better System of Church Patronage in Scotland.—By 
Lord DALMENy, from Tarbolton, for Protection to the 
Church of Seotland.—By Sir Ropert INGLIs, from Clap- 
ham, &e., against the Separation of Church and State.— 
By Colonel WiLLIAms, from Staley-Bridge, in favour of 
the Lord’s Day Bill; from Ashton-under-Lyne, for the 
Remission of the Sentence on the Dorchester Labourers.— 
By Sir Ropert INGLIs, from Heckmondwicke and Plymp- 
ton, for the Better Observance of the Lord’s Day. 


Poor Laws’ AmenpvMent.] Lord 
Althorp moved the Order of the Day for 
the Committee on the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Bill. 

On the Question, that the Speaker leave 
the Chair— 

Mr. Cobbett expressed his wish, that 
the House would inguire into the cause 
of the increase of pauperism before it 
passed this measure; it would thus as- 
certain whether it was necessary to pass 
it at all. Ifit were found that the evils 
had not increased, or that they were sta- 
tionary, it might not be wise to legislate 
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upon the subject. ‘The instructions to the 
Commissioners stated, that “if the evils 
of the system appeared to be diminished, 
or to be stationary, it would be better to 
endure them than to incur the probable 
hazard of an extensive alteration.” As 
to the poor-rates, it appeared that though 
they had augmented of late years, yet, that 
in the last year they had diminished four 
per cent. all over the kingdom; so that, 
according to the rule prescribed to the 
Commissioners, the House ought not to 
interpose, and the Bill upon the Table 
ought to proceed no farther. At least 
Parliament ought to pause and investigate 
the fact before it ventured to make so 
extensive an alteration. The House, in 
fact, treated the subject as if the poor had 
been guilty of some crime, when the fact 
was, that neither Magistrates, Overseers, 
nor poor were in fault: the fault lay in 
the acts of the House itself, and it was so 
duly sensible of that fact, that it was 
afraid to investigate the causes of the pre- 
sent condition of the poor. The Com- 
missioners had now and then let out facts 
that did not quite make for the end they 
had in view, pleasing those who appointed 
them, and it was in evidence in their 
Report, that in the parish of Breed, in 
Sussex, fifty years ago, there was but one 
cottage that did not belong to the la- 
bourers who occupied them: now there 
were but two cottages the property of 
labourers, 182 of whom were upon the 
rates. In another place the labourers 
formerly brewed their own beer : now they 
neither brewed beer nor drank it. In the 
Report of the Agricultural Committee it 
was stated, that a want of employment 
was one of the great causes of the increase 
of the poor-rate, and that this want of em- 
ployment occurred whileat the same time a 
large quantity of land either was entirely 
uncultivated, or stood in need of better 
cultivation. Now what he (Mr. Cobbett) 
wished to know was, what the cause was 
of allthis? He thought it ought to be 
explained before they proceeded with the 
Bill, the tendency of which was more 
than half to revolutionize the country. 
Before they proceeded with that Bill, 
they ought to solve the problem contained 
in the passage which he had referred to 
in the Report of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee. It was his intention on the next 
occasion when it was proposed that the 
House should resolve itself into this Com- 
mittee to move that, before any further 
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proceeding with the Bill, an inquiry 
should be instituted of the causes of the 
great evils which existed under the pre- 
sent Administration of the Poor-laws ; 
and also that a copy of the instructions 
which had been given to the Barristers 
who drew up the Bill should be laid on 
the Table. 

Mr. Clay wished to ask the noble Lord, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether 
it was not his intention to admit of ap- 
peals against the decisions of the Poor-law 
Commissioners being moved by writ of 
certiorarz into the King’s Bench. 

Lord Althorp did not see any import- 
ance in retaining that clause which gave 
the Commissioners the power of acting 
as justices of the peace ; but with respect 
to the clause which provided that the 
orders framed by the Commissioners 
should not be removable by writ of cer- 
tiorarz into any of his Majesty’s Courts of 
Record, he did not think, after the best 
consideration he had been able to give 
the subject, that it would be desirable to 
remove that clause from the Bill. If, 
however, before the Report of the Com- 
mittee any mode could be devised of 
trying the legality of tke Commissioners’ 
orders, without suspending them, he 
should not be indisposed to adopt it; but 
to proceeding by writ of certiorari he 
decidedly objected, because it would have 
the effect of suspending the Orders of the 
Commissioners, and interfering veryincon- 
veniently with the action of the Bill. 

Sir James Scarlett conceived, that the 
noble Lord, by adhering to that clause, was 
about to establish an absolute tyranny on 
the part of the Commissioners. These 
officers would not be responsible for any 
of their conduct under the Bill ; no action 
could be brought against them; there 
would be no tribunal to try the case or to 
correct anything they might do. He for 
one did not think that the people of Eng- 
land were disposed to submit to such a 
power, either in the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners or in that House itself. If the 
Commissioners were under any obligation 
to make only legal orders, who was to 
judge of the legality unless it were some 
of the superior Law Courts? This would 
be the only remedy. An action must be 
brought in order to ascertain whether the 
orders of the Commissioners were legal ; 
but by the Bill the Commissioners, it 
seemed, were to be relieved from all re- 
sponsibility. The noble Lord was about to 
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establish an absolute irresponsible power 
which no Court of Law could control. 
The question was, did it become the House 
of Commons to intrust such a power with 
any man or body of men whatsoever. Un- 
less the writ of certiorart was allowed to 
exist as at common law the first part of 
the Amendment which he understood the 
noble Lord was to move to the Bill would 
pass for nothing at all. The noble Lord 
was really about to establish a perfect 
tyranny unless he admitted of the control 
of the Court of King’s Bench, or of some 
control besides that of submitting the 
orders of the Commissioners to the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Lord Althorp explained, that his ob- 
jection to allowing the orders of the Com- 
missioners to be removed by writ of cer- 
tiorart to the Court of King’s Bench arose 
out of the delay which such a proceeding 
was calculated to produce. But he re- 
peated, some unobjectionable mode of 
ascertaining the legality of the Commis- 
sioners’ orders could very probably be 
devised before the termination of the 
Committee. He did not so much object 
to allowing a question to be raised 
respecting their legality previous to their 
operation, as he did to having their 
legality disputed after they had been acted 
upon. 

Mr. Grote trusted, that the powers of 
the Commissioners would not be crippled. 
If the efficiency of the measure was de- 
stroyed, the House would incur the odium 
of passing an unconstitutional measure, 
without having the consolation of being 
able to derive any benefit from it. 

Sir Robert Peel said, the orders of the 
Commissioners would contain matter of a 
mixed nature, being both legal and poli- 
tical; and he, therefore, did not think 
that they could properly be submitted 
to the consideration of his Majesty’s 
Courts of Record. There was a great dis- 
tinction between applying to a court of 
justice by writ of certiorari, on a specific 
question of law, and going there to get 
its sanction to a whole code of laws be- 
fore they were issued. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee. 

On the 21st clause, requiring the Com- 
missioners to inquire into the expense of 
the poor belonging to each parish for three 
years, being read, 

Sir Henry Willoughby said, that he felt 
great objection to this clause, as it gave to 
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the Commissioners the power of imposing 
a tax to whatever extent they pleased on 
any parish, without the consent of the 
rate-payers and the owners of property 
within the parish. In his opinion, the 
present clause completely annulled the 
provision in the 19th clause, restricting 
the amount of money which the Commis- 
sioners were empowered to raise to 50/. 
from each parish, and might have the 
effect of altering the value of every estate 
in the kingdom, by making the inhabit- 
ants of a well-managed parish united to a 
pauperized parish pay for the erection of 
workhouses for which they themselves 
had no need. He should, therefore, pro- 
pose that the Commissioners should have 
the power of taxing any parish with- 
out the consent of the majority of the 
rate-payers and owners of property. 

Lord Althorp understood the objection 
of the hon. Gentleman to the clause was, 
that it gave the Commissioners the power 
of taxing parishes to any extent. The 
ground for the assumption was, that 
the Commissioners had the power of 
building workhouses in any parishes they 
pleased. The Commissioners had no 
such power; they merely were enabled to 
direct the forming unions of parishes, and 
they had merely the power of recommend- 
ing the erection of workhouses; the 
parish, however, could refuse. The 
amount of expenditure that the Commis- 
sioners could order was comparatively 
small, The hon. Baronet seemed to think 
that parishes with small rates would ob- 
ject to contribute towards building work- 
houses. He (Lord Althorp) did not anti- 
cipate that that would be the case; he 
thought, that it was more likely, that 
parishes paying large rates would object 
to pay their proportion to funds for building 
workhouses. If the Commissioners were 
to have the power of building workhouses 
the objection of the hon. Baronet would 
be of some weight; but, although this 
was recommended in the Report of the 
Poor Law Commissioners, his Majesty’s 
Government would not consent to give 
them such power. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle said, that it 
appeared to him that there was some 
ground for the objection of the hon. Ba- 
ronet, but not to the extent that he sup- 
posed. As the Bill stood, the Commis- 
sioners would have the power of calling 
upon parishes to give up workhouses that 
were now adequate to their wants, and to 
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contribute to the building of a general 
workhouse. 

Mr. Grote thought that the clause did 
not bear the construction put on it by the 
hon. Baronet. It did not appear to him, 
however, that in cases of unions of pa- 
rishes there was sufficient provision made 
for ensuring that the proportionate ex- 
penses of building the workhouse should 
be fairly assessed. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood said, that he 
should support the proposition of the hon. 
Baronet because it tended to render the 
Bill absurd, although it was sufficiently 
absurd already. He objected to the Bill 
in every possible form, and thought it 
wrong in its object, wrong in its details, 
and wrong in its principles. The noble 
Lord had nine large volumes on the sub- 
ject of the Poor Laws which no human 
being had ever read through, or indeed 
through any one of them. The noble 
Lord said, that his Bill was founded on 
the evidence contained in those volumes. 
This assertion reminded him of the story 
of a negro who had been sent by his mas- 
ter to count the pebbles on the shore, and 
who in a short time returned to his master 
and said, that there were 21,000,000,000. 
His master charged him with telling a 
falsehood, but the negro replied, ‘‘ Go, 
master, and count them, and you will find 
I am correct.” So it was with the noble 
Lord, who said that his Bill was founded 
on the facts contained in the evidence 
annexed to the Report, and told Members 
to go and read it. But he could tell the 
noble Lord that there was not a man in 
that House who could get through those 
volumes. The whole Bill was founded on 
the assumption of arbitrary power, and 
would, if carried, rob the poorer classes 
in the most shameful manner, indeed as 
much as was done by the Act by which a 
return was ordered to cash payments. 
Why did the noble Lord attempt to force 
such a Bill down the throats of the people? 
For his part he had never heard of any 
grievances growing out of the Poor-laws. 
The amount of the poor-rates paid at 
present was not greater than it was forty 
years ayo, if they took into consideration 
the increase of population. At present 
the poor-rates of Birmingham amounted 
to nearly 40,0002. But the Bill of 1819 
robbed the people of Birmingham of 
4,000,000/. a-year. The noble Lord 
could not expect to live much longer. 
He (Mr. Attwood) therefore wished the 
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noble Lord had, for the sake of his reputa- 
tion, ended his political career before he 
brought forward this absurd Bill. 

Lord Althorp was not surprised that 
the hon. Gentleman objected to every 
part of the Bill when he said, that he had 
never heard of any defects in the Poor- 
laws. 

Sir Henry Willoughby said, there were 
not less than 220 parishes in which from 
one-fifth to one-twentieth of the popula- 
tion were said in the Report of the Com- 
missioners to be out of employment during 
part of the year. Now he wished to 
know whether they could establish a work- 
house system in parishes of this kind? He 
could mention one parish in which there 
were 100 out of work in summer and 120 
in winter. Now were all those men who 
could not always procure work to be | 
forced into workhouses¢ There were | 
some parishes in which the single men | 
would be quite sufficient to do all the | 
work of the parish. The consequence in | 
such parishes must be to send all the men | 
with families into the workhouse, or else 
compel them to accept of very reduced 
wages. If the system in the workhouse 
was too stringent men would feel reluct- 
ance to enter it, and the effect would be 
to minimize wages in such a parish. It 
was well known that persons who once 
entered a workhouse seldom left it. He 
was checkmated for ever after. He was 
surprised to hear any man say, that this 
was a constitutional measure, and consist- 
ent with the Poor-laws of this country. 
The fact was, that the word ‘* workhouse” | 
did not once occur in the 43rd of Eliza- 
beth. He would be quite satisfied if it 
could be shown to him fhat by a system 
of workhouses work could: be procured 
for the redundant population. 

Mr. Tower said, he was surprised to 
hear the member for Birmingham say, 
that there were no complaints of the 
Poor-laws. This might be true of manu- 
facturing districts, for they did not press 
so heavily upon the manufacturing as 
upon the agricultural interest, the former 
paying in the proportion of only one to 
twenty-two or twenty-five. He would 
oppose the Amendment because it tended 
to smother the Cominissioners with two 
great a variety of work, and thus to im- 
pair their efficacy. 
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Mr. Wolryche Whitmore expressed his | 
at the objection taken by his hon. 
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workhouse system altogether. If the 
Amendment of the hon. Baronet were 
carried, it would prevent many parishes in 
union from contributing their quota to the 
relief of the poor. It was a mistake to 
suppose that the Bill gave the Commis- 
sioners a power to erect a general system 
of workhouses all over the country. 

Mr. Robert Palmer did not understand 
that the Bill gave the power to erect 
workhouses without the consent of the 
majority of the rate-payers of a parish. 
He wished to know from the noble Lord 
what it was the Bill proposed to do in 
that respect ? 

Lord Althorp was glad that the hon. 
member for Berkshire had given him the 
opportunity of stating, that the Bill did 
not give the power to build workhouses 
without the consent of the majority of the 
rate-payers of the parish. The Commis- 
sioners had the power to suggest to the 
| parish the erection of a workhouse, but 
| the erection was not to take place without 
the consent of the rate-payers, not even 
in unions of parishes. The Bill did not 
involve the necessity of giving no relief 
out of the workhouse, or of erecting work- 
houses throughout the country, without 
the consent of the majority of the owners 
of property. The question whether the 
workhouse system might not be better 
applied was a different thing; but it 
would be absurd to suppose that the Bill 
meant to sanction a general system of 
workhonses throughout the country. The 
power of giving relief out of doors would 
still remain as before. The only differ- 
ence would be, that the Magistrates would 
not have the same power as formerly to 
award relief, that power resting with the 
guardians of the poor. 

Mr. Beneté contended, that the parish 
would have no effectual control over the 
erection of workhouses unless the clause 
were worded “ and” with the consent, 
instead of ** or” with the consent of the 
guardians of the poor. He had the 
strongest objection toa general workhouse 
system, and on that ground he would sup- 
port the Amendment of the hon. Baronet. 

Lord Althorp said, that it had been 
stated by the hon. member for Wiltshire 
that country gentlemen would, under this 
Bill, no longer be guardiaus of the poor 
in their respective parishes. If his hon. 
friend would look more closely into the 


| Act, he would find that the facet was deci- 
Henry Willoughby) to the | dedly the reverse, for one Magistrate in 
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each district would be a guardian of the 
poor. 

Mr. Hodges looked upon the mea- 
sure as one for giving aid to the 
sick and employment to the able- 
bodied poor. Now, in this clause the 
Commissioners were directed to inquire 
into the expenses incurred for three previ- 
ous years in the parishes about to be 
united for the support of the poor, and 
thereupon to strike an average for the 
whole. It appeared to him, that they 
should, in inquiring into such expense, 
make an analytical division of it, showing 
how much had been incurred for the sup- 
port of the aged and impotent, and how 
much for the support of the able-bodied 
poor in each parish. It was for the able- 
bodied paupers that those workhouses 
were intended, and it was according to 
the expense that had been incurred in 


each separate parish for the support of 


that class of paupers that parishes, when 
united, should be rated towards the ex- 
pense of erecting those workhouses. Un- 
less an analysis were made of the mode 
in which the expenses connected with the 
support of the poor for the three previous 
years had been incurred much injustice 
might be done, for in some parishes little 
or none might have been laid out in the 
support of able-bodied poor, while, owing 
to law expenses and other accidental 
causes, the outlay in other respects might 
have been considerable. With regard to 
this incorporation of parishes for the erec- 
tion of workhouses, it had been tried 
already in Suffolk for a period of fifty 
years, and instead of lessening it had in- 
creased the expenditure for the poor in the 
parishes that had adopted it. He thought 
the principle erroneous and mischievous. 

Mr. Poulett Scrope agreed with the 
hon. member for Kent in the objections 
which he had taken to this clause. If 
passed in its present form, it would press 
with great hardness and severity upon 
those smaller parishes who at present had 
no workhouses at all, but who supported 
their poor at their own homes humanely 
and well. It would be extremely hard to 
compel those parishes, by uniting them to 
other and larger parishes, to contribute to 
the erection of workhouses that they did 
not want. The hon. member for Kent 
had referred to the failure that had at- 
tended the trial of this workhouse system 
in Suffolk, where it had existed fora long 
period, In corroboration of that opinion he 
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would just read to the House a few extracts 
from the Report of Mr. Stuart, one of the 
Assistant-Commissioners, with regard to 
the incorporated hundreds in that county. 
The House would see what had been the 
effect of this incorporated workhouse 
system there, and they would also perceive 
that it had been tried exactly in the 
manner that this Bill proposed to intro- 
duce it all over the country. The hon. 
Member accordingly read a long passage 
from the Report, stating that the workhouse 
system had there failed, and that the 
workhouses had become prisons. The 
hon. Member contended, that this extract 
faithfully depicted what was the object, 
and what would be the consequences of 
the workhouse system as proposed to be 
established by this Bill. They would in 
fact become, as they had in Suffolk, pri- 
sons for the purpose of terrifying applicants 
from seeking for relief; and though such 
a cruel expedient might be resorted to, it 
would be seen that it had little chance of 
being attended with success. The hon. 
Member also read an extract from a 
letter of Mr. Becher, who had been 
described as a patron of workhouses, in 
which he stated, that the workhouse 
system as proposed under this Biil would 
be productive of great mischief. He (Mr. 
Serope) could not support the Amendment, 
as it would take away aitogether the 
power of uniting parishes, but he trusted 


| that the noble Lord would introduce here- 
| after a modification of the clause so as to 
| prevent the injustice of driving a large 
| portion of the people into workhouses, 


which would be so many large prisons. 
The House divided on the Amendment 
—Ayes 12; Noes 113; Majority 101. 
List of the Aves. 

Fryer, R. 

Godson, R. 

Guise, Sir W. 

Scholefield, J. 

Tower, C. T. 
TELLER. 

Willoughby, Sir H. 


Astley, Sir J. 
Attwood, T. 
Barnard, E.G. 


The clauses as far as the thirty-second 
were agreed to. The Committee to sit 
again. 

— POPD LOPE LOL PD em 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 9, 1834. 
Minutes.] Bill, Read a third time:—House Tax Repeal. 
Petitions presented. By the Marquess of WESTMINSTFR, 


from a Number of Places, for the Emancipation of the 
Jews; from Chester, for a Reform of the Established 
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Church.—By the Earl of STRADBROKE, from a great 
Number of Places, against the Claims of the Dissenters.— 
By the Earl of VeRuLAm, from the Landowners and 
others of Hertford, against the Importation of Corn from 
Jersey and Guernsey.—By the Duke of SUTHERLAND, 
from one Place, against any Alteration in the Sale of Beer 
Act; and from another Place, for Relief to the Dissenters; 
from Staines; and by the Rishop of Lonpon, from Totten- 
ham, in favour of the Chimney Sweepers Regulation Bill. 
—By the Earl of Gosrorp, irom Plymouth, for a Clause 
in the Sabbath Observance Di!l.—By the same, and Lord 
SUFFIELD, from two Places,—ior ihe Better Observance 
of the Sabbath.—-By £a1} Frrzw:itiiam, from Palfour, 
for the Separation cf Cliu.ch and State.— By the Earl of 
CoventrRY, from several triaces, agains: the Admission of 
Dissenters to the Universities; and from several Places, 
against the Separation of Churci: and State.—By the same, 
Earl VERULAM, and the Earl of Gosrono, from a Number 
of Places,—for Protection to the Established Church, and 
against the Claims of the Dissenters. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 9, 1834. 


MinutTes.] Bills) Read a second time:—Weights and 
Measures (Ireland); Lancaster Court of Common Pleas; 
Escheats ; Settled Estates.—Read a third time :—Adminis- 
tration of Justice in Boroughs; Landed Securities (Ire- 
land); Justices of the Peace. 

Petitions presented. By Sir GEorce Grey, from two 
Places, against the Poor Law Amendment Bill.—By Mr. 
JoHN MAxwELL, from Kirkintillock, for securing a part 
of Church room to those who pay for the building of 
the Churches.—By Mr. CoLguHoun, from Greenock, for 
Endowed Lecturerships in Towns where there are no Uni- 
versities.—By Mr. NICHOLL, from Glamorgan, for exempt- 
ing Lime from the payment of Toll—By Sir ANDREW 
AGNeEw, from Almondbury, against any Individual in his 
Majesty’s Service being compelled to attend the Religious 
Services of Roman Catholics Abroad; from Port Patrick, 
for Regulating the Nomination of Ministers to Churches 
(Scotland).—By Sir Wi.turaAm Fo.xKes, from several 
Places, for a Clause in the Tithes Commutation Bill.—By 
General AreuTHNOT, from the Synod of Angus and 
Mearne, against any Alteration in the Law of Patronage 
in Scotland.—By Captain Dun op, from Renfrew, in 
favour of the Sabbath Observance Bill—By Mr. BLAke, 
from Galway, for a Better System of Pilotage in the Bay 
and Harbour of Galway; from the same, for a Canal be- 
tween Galway and Loch Corrib; also against the Tithes 
(Ireland) Bill; from three Places, for the Abolition of 
Tithes.—By Mr. CoLguyoun, and General ARBuTH- 
not, from several Places, for an Increase of Salary 
to the Parochial Schoolmasters.x—By Sir THoMAS FREE- 
MANTLE, Colonel LeitH HAy, Messrs. Fincu, Hawkes, 
Witson PATTEN, and NICHOLL, from severa! Places, 
—against the Universities’ Admission Bill.—By Mr. 
CuTLaR Fereusson, and Mr. CoLguHoun, from 
several Places, for a Better System of Church Patronage 
in Seotland.—By Mr. E. Romi.iy, from Newport (Mon- 
mouth); and by Lord ArtHuR LENNox, from Chichester, 
—against Church Rates, the Dissenters’ Marriages Bill, and 
the Registry of Births Bill.—By Mr, Cores, from Welling- 
ton, for Relief to the Dissenters.—By Mr. RumBo.t, 
from Great Yarmouth, against the Merchant Seamen 
paying Sixpence to Greenwich Hospital—By Mr. W1Lson 
Patten, from Ulverston, against the Claims of the Dis- 
senters.—By Lord ArTHUR LENNOX, Messrs. NEELD, 
Cotes, HawKEs, and Forster, from several Places,—for 
Protection to the Church of England.—By Lord ARTHUR 
LENNOX, Messrs. DasHwoop, E. RoMILLy, and HopGson, 
from several Places,—against the Proposed Measure of 
Church Rates.—By Lord Witu1am LENNOx, and Mr. 
CuNLIFFE ListTER, from several Places,—for putting the 
Retailers of Beer on a Footing with Licensed Victuallers. 
—By Mr. E. Romitiy, and Mr. PARKER, from Usk 
and Sheffield,—for amending the Sale of Beer Act.—By 
Mr. G. W. Woop, Mr. Cores, and Mr. PARKER,— 
against any Alteration in the Sale of Becr Act.—By 





Lord ArtHuR LENNox, Sir THoMAS FREEMANTLE, 
Mr. J. MAXWELL, and Mr. BonuAm CarTER, from 
several Places,—against Drunkenness.—By Sir WILLIAM 
Fo.kes, Messrs. G. W. Woop, HEATHCOTE, BETHEL, 
HAWKES, WILSON PatTTEN, and WALTER, from a 
Number of Places,—against the Poor Law Amendment 
Bill. 


Case or Dr, WitiiamMs.] Sir Edward 
Codrington presented a Petition from Dr. 
Williams, late a Surgeon in the Navy, 
complaining of having been dismissed from 
the Navy on certain allegations against 
him which were false, and the falsehood 
of which was since admitted by those who 
gave the Admiralty the information. He 
was dismissed, and, after repeated appli- 
cations to the Admiralty i in 1826, for a 
copy of the charges against him, was told, 
that they had been proved to the satis- 
faction of the Admiralty, who therefore 
struck him off the list. After repeated 
applications, he got the minutes of his 
case, and it was referred to the pre- 
sent Admiralty Solicitor, by whom the 
charge was said to be affirmed. He (Sir 
Edward Codrington) contended, that the 
dismissal by the Lords of the Admiralty 
was unconstitutional and illegal. The 
case of the petitioner involved a question 
of great constitutional importance. A 
man, without being confronted with his 
accusers had been dismissed from the 
navy. This unconstitutional power had 
been exerted by the Admiralty in more 
cases than one; and he had no hesitation 
in saying, that it was once in contempla- 
tion to have struck him (Sir Edward Cod- 
rington) off the list, without affording him 
the means of publicly defending himself. 
He asked, why the Admiralty did not do it? 
It was, besause he should have brought 
the subject before the public through the 
medium of that House. It was not from 
a sense of justice that they refrained from 
making the attempt, to which they were 
urged by political feeling; but because 
they dared not to do it. The Admiralty 
in itself had no power to strike an officer 
from the list; it could only be done by 
the sign-manual of the Sovereign. The 
hon. and gallant Admiral referred to the 
two cases of Admiral Vernon in 1746, 
and of Sir Isaac Coffin in 1786, in which 
it was held by the twelve Judges, that it 
was illegal for the Board of Admiralty to 
strike officers off the list, and these two 
who had been struck off were restored. 
There was another objection to the exercise 
of this power. For every three individuals 
who were struck off the list, the Admiralty 
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possessed the privilege of appointing one. 
Therefore they had a direct interest in 
striking off as many as they could. He 
contended, that such a power was anusurp- 
ation of the Royal Prerogative, and ought 
not to be exercised by any body of men. 

Mr. Labouchere said, that if the hon. 
and gallant Admiral thought the Board of 
Admiralty should not have the power he 
had referred to, he ought to bring such an 
important question forward on its own 
merits, and not discuss it incidentally on 
the presentation of a petition. The subject 
was one of very great importance in a 
constitutional point of view; and if the 
hon. and gallant Member should think fit to 
bring the question under the consideration 
of the House in a substantive Motion, he 
should be prepared at any time to meet it. 
He must, however, decline entering into a 
discussion of that question on the present 
occasion. With reference to the case of 
Mr. Williams, he must say, that it was 
one which did not call for the interference 
of the House. The hon. Member entered 
into an explanation of various transac- 
tions in which the individual mentioned 
had been concerned, with a view of satis- 
fying the House, that Mr. Williams had 
in his private capacity behaved very ill. 
The Admiralty, therefore, were perfectly 
justified in removing him from the service. 
In such a profession as the army or the 
navy, he knew of no distinction to be 
made between the character of an officer 
and the character of a gentleman, for what 
was discreditable to the one was equally 
dishonourable to the other. It would have 
been a reproach to the Board of Admiralty 
to suffer so dishonourable a man to remain 
in his Majesty’s service, and they had 
acted with great propriety in striking him 
off the list. 

Major Beauclerk was unacquainted with 
the merits of the present case, but he pro- 
tested against the principle of depriving 
any officer of his commission, without 
affording him the opportunity of defending 
himself by a Court-martial. 

Sir James Graham was surprised, that 
the experience of the hon. and gallant 
Admiral had not suggested to him the 
difference which existed between an officer 
on full pay and one upon half-pay only, 
with reference to the question under dis- 
cussion. He could scarcely suppose the 
hon. and gallant Member to be ignorant 
that an officer on half-pay could not be 
tried by a Court-martial. A full investi- 
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gation had taken place by successive 
Boards of Admiralty into the allegations 
made against the petitioner; those facts 
had been fully established to the entire 
satisfaction of each Board; they had been 
again and again inquired into, and as 
often re-established, so completely as to 
leave no doubt in the minds of those who 
had made the investigation. It had been 
proved beyond a doubt, that this individual 
had been guilty of most dishonourable 
conduct, and acts had been established 
against him that were highly derogatory 
to the character of a gentleman. Hecon- 
fessed that he was unable to make any 
distinction between the conduct of a man 
as a gentleman, and that honourable course 
of conduct which qualified every man to 
bear the commission of his Majesty. The 
Crown, therefore, as the guardian of the 
honour of the navy, had, by means of the 
Admiralty, upon the full establishment of 
the dishonour of the petitioner, directed 
that he should be struck off the list. 
The hon. and gallant Admiral had in- 
sinuated, that this individual, and many 
others, had been struck off the list, because 
the Admiralty possessed a direct interest 
in so doing; and, that for every three who 
were struck off, they had the privilege of 
one appointment. He (Sir James Graham) 
had a great respect for the gallant Admi- 
ral, although he had had many conflicts 
with him in that House; and, as the hon. 
and gallant Officer filled a highly respect- 
able station in his Majesty’s navy, he 
would put it to his honour to declare, 
whether he believed the Board of Admi- 
ralty could be actuated by such motives ; 
and, if he thought it could not, he would 
appeal to his superior judgment, to his 
more generous feeling, whether he consi- 
dered it consistent with his duty as a dis- 
tinguished officer, of the courtesy which 
was ordinarily extended to gentlemen of 
the same station, to make such an insinua- 
tion without the strongest and most sub- 
stantial reasons? [Sir Edward Codrington: 
I have alluded to no particular board.]} 
He understood the gallant Officer to say, 
that the motive was obvious, and such as 
he had described. The hon. and gallant 
Admiral, however, was very unhappy in 
selecting the present case, for the peti- 
tioner was a surgeon; and, consequently, 
formed an exception to the rule to which 
he had so strongly objected. The gallant 
Admiral had also stated, that it had been 
in contemplation to remove him from his 
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Majesty’s service. He must express the 
great respect he entertained for the hon. 
and gallant Officer; but had he seen any- 
thing in the conduct of the gallant Admi- 
ral discreditable to the character and con- 
duct of an officer and a gentleman (and 
this was a supposition he could not enter- 
tain, but the gallant Officer had raised 
the question), he should have thought 
that he betrayed the trust reposed in him 
by his Sovereign, if he had not recom- 
mended his Majesty to exercise his prero- 
gative, and remove him from the Navy-list. 
He had not seen anything in the hon. 
Admiral’s character, as an officer or a 
gentleman, to justify such a recommend- 
ation; but if, when he had the honour to 
preside at the Board of Admiralty, any- 
thing had come to his knowledge at all 
inconsistent or derogatory to the character 
of a gentleman and an officer, he re- 
peated, that he would not have shrunk 
from any apprehension of what that House 
might do, or of unpopularity out of it; 
but he would have faced the House and 
the unpopularity, by acting up to what he 
considered to be his duty to his Sove- 
reign. For the government of the army 
and navy there must be a head ; and that 
head was the Sovereign. But the Sove- 
reign did not exercise the privilege of 
striking officers from the list with his own 
hand; that power had been delegated to 
the Board of Admiralty. So long as the 
present form of Government existed, this 
power must be vested in the Crown, and 
executed by the Board of Admiralty. The 
cases which had been quoted by the hon. 
and gallant Officer had no application to 
the present case. 

The Lord Advocate thought there was 
one point which had not been sufficiently 
enforced by the right hon. Baronet. The 
hon. and gallant Officer had made a dis- 
tinction between the power exercised by 
the Crown, and the power exercised by 
the Board of Admiralty. The truth was, 
the Crown could not exercise that power, 
but by a responsible adviser, who was, in 
this case, the First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Sir Edward Codrington said, he was 
the last man to say anything derogatory 
to the authority and dignity of his Sove- 
reign; all that he meant was, to deprecate 
the assumption of the King’s name by 
any body of men to do that which was 
unjust. The petitioner and his accusers 
had never been brought face to face; and, 
therefore, he had as much right to believe 
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He himself 
had felt something of the injustice with 
which the Board of Admiralty acted 
towards individuals who came under their 
ban; he had courted inquiry, and desired 
a Court-martial which had been refused, 
and continued to be refused, and he had 
been kept in the back ground because he 
would not make himself politically sub- 
servient to party. He should have an 
opportunity yet of setting that and other 
matters to rights, and the Board of Ad- 
miralty might depend that he was not to 
be deterred from doing his duty, either to 
the public or to himself. The hon. and 
gallant Member then presented a petition 
from another medical officer in the navy, 
complaining, that after spending nearly 
the whole of his life in his Majesty’s ser- 
vice, he was now about to be thrown on 
the poor-rates, having been refused his 
pension because he had, in want of other 
employment, served on board a private 
trader. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Poor Laws’ AMENDMENT—CommMItT- 
TEE.] Lord Althorp moved the Order of 
the Day for the Committee on the Poor 
Laws’ Amendment Bill. 

On the Question, that the Speaker leave 
the Chair, 

Mr. Cobbett said, that he was anxious 
to stop the progress of the Poor-laws’ 
Amendment Bill altogether. The noble 
Lord had vaunted, that it would afford 
relief to agriculture; and when the repeal 
of the Malt-tax, or of the duty on agri- 
cultural horses was talked of, he had 
always said, that his measures upon the 
Poor-laws and upon tithes would accom- 
plish all that was wanted. As to tithes, 
the noble Lord did not seem to be much 
in a hurry; his adversary was somewhat 
stout, and the noble Lord had not the 
courage to look him in the face; but the 
poor might be met—they might be looked 
in the face without danger; so, while the 
noble Lord fled from Dissenters and the 
Church, he was very vigorous in his 
attack upon the poor. He intended to 
propose, that the House should proceed 
no further with the Bill for the amend- 
ment of the Poor-laws, until it had in- 
vestigated the increase of the poor-rates ; 
he did not mean to press for the instruc- 
tions of the barristers who had prepared 
the Bill, but to move the following resolu- 
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tion, “‘ That, before the House proceeds 
further with the Bill, a Select Committee 
should be appointed to inquire into the 
cause or causes of the great increase of 
the poor-rates in England and Wales.” 
If the Report laid on the Table did not 
afford sufficient reasons for this delay, it 
would be strange to him and stranger 
still, perhaps, to the people at large. 
After asserting, that the Poor-laws’ 
Amendment Bill would afford effectual 
relief to the farmer, it was very natural 
that the noble Lord should introduce it ; 
and after it had been read (he believed) 
a second time, another Report from the 
fertile brains of the Poor-laws’ Commis- 
sioners was presented. The Commission- 
ers had been instructed to find, whether 
the depression of agriculture arose from 
the increase of the poor-rates, or from the 
mal-administration of the Poor-laws. If 
they discovered that it did not, then there 
was clearly no necessity for this Bill. 
What did they report? That they had 
put this question to 1,717 gentlemen of 
England and Wales—“ Do you think, 
that the amount of agricultural capital is 
declining ?”—The real meaning being, in 
plain words, ‘“ Are the farmers worse off 
now than they used to be?” With one 
exception, the whole 1,717 replied, that 
the farmers were poorer than formerly. 
The exception applied to the estate of the 
late First Lord of the Admiralty, which, 
it seemed, was so well managed, that were 
it not for Scotch bastards and Scotch 
vagrants, the farmers would have been in 
a better condition than formerly. Then 
the Commissioners followed up their first 
question by a second, which was coupled 
by the little conjunction ‘and”— And 
do you attribute such increase or diminu- 
tion to any causes connected with the 
administration of the Poor-laws?” Why 
did they put this question? It was just 
as much as to ask them, “ Do say, it is 
owing to the Poor-laws—do say, that 
magistrates, overseers, and the poor are to 
blame, and that the latter will soon devour 
up the whole country, or our poor Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will go crazy.” 
What reply had been given? Out of the 
1,717 gentlemen, 401 had positively given 
it as their opinion, that the poor-rates had 
not been the cause of the diminution of 
agricultural capital: 1,157 assigned other 
causes—the weight of taxation, and, above 
all, great, sudden, and arbitrary changes 
an the currency: 159 only ascribed the 
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ruin of the farmers to the poor-rates. The 
noble Lord first brought in his Bill, then 
read it a second time; and next laid this 
Report of his own Commissioners on the 
Table, to show, that his Bill was neces- 
sary; yet the whole 1,717, excepting 159 
persons, had given it as their decided 
opinion, that the depression of agriculture 
was not owing to the poor-rates, or to the 
administration of the Poor-laws. It was 
just as if the noble Lord had said: “I 
will show you what power and influence I 
possess—I will bring in a bill, and pretend 
to back it up by a Report which directly 
contradicts it, and yet I will make the 
House of Commons pass the Bill; if it 
will not go, I will drag it with me.” It 
was curious, also, that, of the 159 persons, 
twelve or fourteen were anonymous wit- 
nesses, one of whom was indorsed by the 
Bishop of London. Surely the Bishop, 
at this day, might better have employed 
his time, than in supporting evidence 
against the poor, and one of the most 
ancient institutions of the country. There 
was another ancient institution, that at 
present much required his aid, and to that 
he had better confine his exertions. An- 
other of the 159 witnesses was one of the 
Commissioners who went down to his own 
parish, signed the Report, and sent it to 
his brethren. Another was the member 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire; another, 
the member for Suffolk; another, the 
member for West Kent; another, the 
member for Stafford; another, the member 
for Warwick; and another, the member 
for Buckingham. To these were to be 
added the names of two Peers, Lord 
Radnor and Lord Seaford. They ought 
to look a little closer into the actual 
amount that was collected for poor-rates, 
and into the real portion of that amount 
from which the poor could be said to 
derive any relief. Eight millions was, in 
round numbers, the amount of the poor- 
rate; but, of this, the sum of 1,694,000/. 
was expended for other purposes than the 
relief of the necessitous and the afflicted. 
They ought to have it stated, plainly and 
precisely stated, to what purposes this 
sum was applied; for, in his (Mr, Cob- 
bett’s) opinion, the Game-laws, the punish- 
ment of poachers, and such like matters, 
had no little to do with this expenditure. 
Then there was the pay of the overseers, 
and all other sources of patronage. The 
amount that actually went to the relief of 
the poor did not exceed 5,000,000/, This 
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fearful increase of the poor-rates was the 
theme of every tongue; nothing else was 
thought of. But the 50,000,000/. of 
taxes—the increase there was never com- 
plained of in that House. Why the 
German Legion, then in Hanover, re- 
ceived, and had for the last twenty years 
been receiving, more than the county of 
Redford—the much-abused county of 
3edford—paid towards the relief of the 
poor. Before such a Bill as that before 
the House were passed, they ought to go 
into the abuses which prevailed—into the 
reckless squanderings which had taken 
place. Why should they not? In the 
time of James Ist the entire poor-rate of 
England, according to Chalmers, did not 
amount to more than 160,000/. per annum 
-—not so much as was now expended in 
the purchase of workhouse dresses. Ac- 
cording to a return made in 1776, 16,000/. 
was the sum paid to the relief of the poor 
by the county of Bedford; now it was 
100,000/. In 1776, the amount paid by 
the whole kingdom was 1,400,000/.; now 
it was 8,000,000/. Let them compare 
that increase with the increase in the 
general taxation of the country, and see 
how they went on together. The fact 
was, that the increase of taxation was the 
real cause of the increase of the poor- 
rates. And yet they railed against the 
poor, and abused them and insulted them. 
Why, they did not make the debt—they 
were not the cause of a twenty-two years’ 
war to put down the Jacobins and Level- 
lers—they were not the cause of the dead 
weight. Why were they to be railed 
against ? and why were not other burthens 
to be reduced as well as this burthen of 
poor-rate? If the Legislature proceeded 
any further with such a measure as that 
Poor-laws’ Amendment Bill, the people 
would have the right to mark them down 
as most inconsistent in their conduct, and 
most inhuman in their dispositions; and, 
therefore, he should consider it his duty 
to divide the House upon his Motion. 
Lord Althorp did not consider it neces- 
sary to occupy the House above one or 
two moments. He begged to say, that he 
never had declared that the Poor-laws were 
the cause of the agricultural distress ; but 
merely a great ingredient of it, and that 
the Bill, it might be fairly hoped, would 
go a considerable way in relieving that 
distress. He could safely appeal, in an- 
swer to the observations of the hon. mem- 
ber for Oldham, to numbers of hon, Gen- 
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tlemen then surrounding him, whether 
they were not in a much worse state in 
regard to the poor and the Poor-laws 
than ever they were before, and whether 
the parties gaining most by the Bill then 
before the House would not be the la- 
bourers themselves? The hon. member 
for Oldham said, its operation would be 
cruel; but would it not be a benefit to 
the labourer to be made independent? 
He denied, that it was intended to be, or 
that it would be cruel, and he was con- 
vinced, that it would prove of the greatest 
possible benefit to the labourer himself. 
He should, of course, oppose the Motion. 

Colonel Evans wished to know if it was 
a benefit to make the poor man a pauper, 
or if it was a benefit to the labourer to be 
refused assistance when he really wanted, 
unless he consented to enter a workhouse? 
He agreed with the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Cobbett), that there were many causes of 
the increase of pauperism which had been 
entirely overlooked, especially the unfair 
way at present adopted of raising the re- 
venife of the country, instead of making 
property contribute its fair proportion. 
He should support the Motion for this 
reason—that he thought it indecent thus 
to press forward a measure founded on 
evidence, which, he would venture to 
state, not one person in that House had 
read. 

Mr. Hume had gathered from the evi- 
dence—that to whatever part of England 
they turned, where the Poor-laws were 
badly administered, there they invariably 
found wages the lowest. In the north, 
where, generally speaking, abuses did not 
exist, the wages of Jabour were highest. 
He did not think the observations of the 
hon, and gallant Officer were just. What 
he looked at was this—did the Poor-laws 
do injury to the country? He said, that 
they did, and to none more than to the 
poor and labouring classes. He hoped 
the Motion would not be persevered in. 

Mr. Robinson said, that ample inquiry 
should have been made hefore this 
measure was brought forward into the 
causes of the increase of the Poor-rates, 
and what it was that had produced the 
frightful extent of pauperism that at 
present prevailed throughout the coun 
try. But the noble Lord had prejudged 
the question by bringing in the Bill before 
@ proper and full investigation had been 
gone into as to the causes that led to such 
a bill being at all required. He was not 
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opposed to all legislation on this subject ; 
but he was of opinion, that relief from 
taxation would go much further towards 
relieving all classes of the agricultural 
population than any Bill of this descrip- 
tion. If taxes were reduced, the labourer 
would be left to depend for his support on 
his own unshackled industry, and would 
be taught to rely on his own exertions. 
This would be the proper mode to raise 
the labouring classes from pauperism and 
degradation, and, withoutit, all othermeans 
would be found to be futile and abortive. 

Mr. Petre concurred with what had 
fallen from the hon. member for Middle- 
sex. He did not think the hon. member 
for Oldham, who had just addressed the 
House, would be found to turn out a true 
prophet. That hon. Member had prophe- 
sied that the present Bill would not be 
carried into operation, and that if it should, 
it would be the cause of destructive con- 
sequences. Now, he would say in con- 
tradiction, that not only the Bill would be 
carried into operation ; but that it would 
be seen, in the course of two or three years, 
that it had worked considerable good. 
The public would then see who was 
the true prophet—he or the hon. mem- 
ber for Oldham. He had never seen more 
wisdom and good advice contained in any 
thing than he saw in the Report of the 
Poor-law Commissioners. 

Mr. Hodges said, that if the House 
should be pressed to a division, he would 
divide with the hon. member for Oldham, 
but after what had fallen from the hon. 
member for Middlesex, he thought it 
would be more advisable to withdraw the 
Motion. 

Mr. Slaney: The hon. member for Old- 
ham had said, that taxation was the great 
cause of the depression of the poor. Now, 
taxation was spread over all parts of the 
kingdom. How came it then that the 
poor were differently circumstanced in dif- 
ferent parts of the country? How came 
it that the poor of some counties were 
more depressed than the poor of others? 
If taxation were the cause, they would be 
all equally depressed, whereas it would 
be seen that the labourer of Northumber- 
land and Yorkshire was very differently 
situated from the labourer of Sussex. 
His opinion was, that the present Bill 
would place the labouring peasants of the 
southern counties on the same footing 
with those of the northern counties, and 
that it would save them from the depressed 
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and degrading situation they were now in. 
He should oppose the Motion. 

The House divided on Mr. Cobbett’s 
Motion—Ayes 8; Noes 140; Majority 
132. 


List of the Aves with the TeLiers. 


Cobbett, W. Finn, W. F. 
Egerton, W. T. Godson, R. 
Evans, Colonel Hodges, T. L. 
Faithfull, G. Robinson, G. 
Fielden, J. Scholefield, J. 


The House went into the Committee. 

The 33rd Clause having been put, 

Colonel Torrens expressed his satisfac- 
tion, that the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) 
had so altered the clause that rate-payers 
should be entitled only to one vote. He 
thought it desirable that the clause should 
receive further alteration, and that the 
holders and owners of property should not 
have more than one vote. The more the 
Poor-laws were left in the hands of the 
lower classes of rate-payers, the better 
would they be administered. It was for 
that reason that they should be put on the 
same footing with the owners of property, 
and that both classes should have but one 
vote for their several parishes. He should 
therefore move, that the 33rd clause be 
omitted, and that another be proposed 
containing the principle he mentioned. 

Mr. Hume seconded the Motion. He 
thought there was another reason why 
the noble Lord should concur in it, 
namely, that it would be making the Bill 
more acceptable in tne large parishes of 
the metropolis, and of the great towns. 
There was no part of the Bill so much 
disliked and opposed in the large parishes 
of Middlesex as that which gave the right 
of having accumulative votes. There was 
avery good reason for this dislike. The 
rate-payers at vestry meetings would be 
borne down by those persons who had 
more than one vote. Proprietors could 
not have the same interest in parish rates 
that tenants had, since it was the latter 
who paid them. It appeared to him, 
therefore, most monstrous that the tenants, 
who paid the rates, should have but one 
vote, whilst the proprietors, who did not 
contribute to them, should have several 
votes towards the making of them. He 
hoped the noble Lord would equalize the 
right of voting, and not allow the proprie- 
tors to over-ride the tenants. 

Colonel Evans objected to the accumu- 
lative vote, and said, that the inhabitants 
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of the parish of St. Martin considered 
that their vestry was an open one; but 
that, whenever they endeavoured to try 
the case in vestry, they were outvoted 
by those who voted according to Sturges 
Bourne’s Act. 

Lord Althorp observed, that in the 
altered form in which this clause now ap- 
peared, two new principles had been intro- 
duced into it—the one was, to allow the 
owners of property to vote, and the other 
was to allow them to vote by proxy. He 
thought, that if it was admitted that those 
were principles which it was desirable to 
introduce, it would follow as a necessary 
consequence, that the right of having cu- 
mulative votes should also be vested in the 
owners of property. It was true, that the 
immediate expense of supporting the poor 
fell upon the occupiers of the land. 
That was the fact, generally speaking, 
though there might be individual excep- 
tions to it, and therefore they were bound 
to assume it in legislating for the whole 
country. But there was not the least 
doubt that the effects arising from an in- 
crease or diminution in the Poor-rates 
affected the landlord much more than the 
occupier. Owing toa variety of causes, 
the occupier of the soil was not so much 
concerned in an increase of the Poor-rates 
as the landlord was. He could, for in- 
stance, say to himself, “ If the Poor-rates 
are high, my rents must be low;” and in 
that way he could counterbalance the evil. 
But the landlord was ultimately the suffer- 
ing party, while at present he had not the 
power of influencing the management of 
the poor, or of voting at the vestry. He 
considered it an act of great injustice to 
deprive a man who might have the greatest 
interest in a parish of a vote at its vestry. 
lt was, in his opinion, a clear principle, 
then, that the owners of property should 
have votes as wellas the occupiers. Then 
came the principle of giving them the 
power to vote by proxy. In political 
matters it was true, that a great difference 
of opinion might exist as to the propriety 
of the principle of voting by proxy. But 
it was a diferent thing to allow owners of 
property, as a matter of accommoda- 
tion, to vote in matters which con- 
cerned their pecuniary interest. If a 


gentleman who lived in Northumber- 
land possessed the right of voting through 
a property that belonged to him in Corn- 
wall, of what avail or use would that 
right be to him unless he could exercise it 
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through his agent? As the Bill origin- 
ally stood, the right of giving cumulative 
votes was continued, as under Mr. Sturges 
Bourne’s Bill, not only to the owners, but 
to the occupiers of property. He would 
admit, that the object of introducing that 
into the clause as it stood originally was 
for the purpose of conciliation, and to 
render the Bill more popular. He was 
now, upon further consideration, ready to 
concede that the occupiers of property 
should not have the right of cumulative 
voting. He would not deny, that in the 
Middlesex parishes, as the hon. Member 
for that county had stated, great object- 
ions would be taken to the modification 
made in this clause, but then great 
objections would be made by other parish- 
es, for instance the parishes in Lancashire, 
against taking away the right of cumula- 
tive voting from the owners of property. 
To exemplify the injustice of taking away 
that right, he would just put the case ofa 
landlord who had in his possession the 
greatest portion of a parish, and who 
would not have more power, though he 
had infinitely more interest in the admin- 
istration of its parochial concerns, than 
any of the occupiers of property in it, un- 
less this cumulative right of voting should 
be granted to him. It did not appear to 
him that any danger would arise in the 
conduct of parochial affairs from granting 
this power to the owners of property, the 
great danger to be apprehended was from 
the occupiers of property not caring about 
the increase of the poor-rates. If the 
owners of property did not get the right 
of cumulative voting, it would be a matter 
of indifference to them to have the right 
of voting at all; for if they came to have 
only one vote for their property in the 
parish, they would have no power at all in 
the conduct of parochial affairs, For 
these reasons he would maintain the clause 
as it stood. With regard to the right of 
cumulative voting, proposed originally to 
be extended to the occupiers of property, 
as he did not think that it would produce 
that contentment which was the object of 
it, he thought it desirable to take it away. 

Mr. Grote was of opinion, that the 
distribution of the right of voting, as 
proposed in the clause, would be attended 
with mischievous effects in town parishes. 
He never believed that any such con- 
spiracy as that feared by the noble Lord 
would ever take place on the part of the 
rate-payers in the town parishes for an 
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increase of the poor-rates, and to the 
detriment of the owners of property there. 
He would suggest, therefore, to the noble 
Lord to alter the clause so as to allow the 
right of cumulative voting to the owners 
of property in rural parishes, and to 
restrict it in town parishes. With regard to 
the right of voting by proxy, he considered 
it quite unobjectionable in this case, and 
he did not object to the principle of allow- 
ing the owners of property, as well as the 
occupiers of it, the right of voting. 

Lord Althorp had no doubt, that in 
town parishes great objections would be 
taken to the granting of this right of 
cumulative voting to the owners of pro- 
perty, but it did not appear to him that 
any mischief would be produced by it. In 
the parish of Marylebone, for instance, 
Mr. Portman’s having five or six votes 
would not enable him to overrule or over- 
bear the rate-payers in that parish. His 
having such a right of voting would be a 
matter of no consequence to the rate- 
payers there. In fact, the great number 
of the rate-payers in the metropolitan 
parishes rendered it impossible that they 
could be overborne by the cumulative 
votes of the owners of property, and it 
was not worth while to alter the Bill to 
obviate the objections that might be made 
to this clause in those parishes. 

Mr. Baines objected upon constitu- 
tional grounds to both the new principles 
introduced into the clause, and he should 
be astonished to find that such principles 
could be adopted in a reformed Parlia- 
ment. Two principles more adverse to 
the rights of popular election and popular 
representation could not be suggested. 

Mr. Hawes did not think, that either in 
town or country, with the Commissioners 
directing, as they would under the Bill, 
the administration of the Poor-laws, there 
was any necessity for returning to the 
provisions or principles of Mr. Sturges 
Bourne’s Act. He trusted, at all events, 
that the noble Lord would consent not to 
apply this clause to the town parishes. 

Lord Sandon observed, that under Mr, 
Sturges Bourne’s Act, which had been 
adopted in the town of Liverpool, the 
rates had been reduced one-third. He 
was afraid, that if even the clause in its 
amended shape should be passed, that 
parish would return to its former riotous 
state, and the rates would be increased. 
He would rather have the clause as it 
stood originally than have a new right of 
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voting created. He considered as odious 
the principle of voting by proxy. It 
would excite avery strong feeling when 
it was conjoined with the right of cumu- 
lative voting against the Bill in populous 
places. Under the circumstances, he 
would rather vote against the clause al- 
together. 

Mr. Jervis observed, that in the town 
of Chester, where the Poor-laws were 
administered according to the old consti- 
tutional mode, they were as well adminis- 
tered as in any part of the country. Every 
person who had a right to vote had as 
much interest, and should have as much 
power, in the management of the Poor- 
laws as any of the owners of property. 
He was against the introduction of such 
new and unconstitutional principles. The 
noble Lord not only proposed to give the 
right of cumulative voting, but also the 
right of voting by proxy to the owners of 
property, at the very moment when there 
was a notice on the Journals of the other 
House of a Motion to take away the un- 
constitutional right of voting by proxy 
there, 

Lord Howick remarked, that the only 
purposes for which the right of voting 
would be vested in the owners of property 
were two. First, voting in the election of 
guardians of the poor, and secondly, in 
deciding on adopting or rejecting certain 
rules proposed to them by the Central 
Board. Their votes would have nothing 
to do, as at present, in the management 
of the poor-rates. Now, surely no per- 
sons could be more interested in electing 
proper guardians of the poor than the 
owners of property. The noble Lord 
instanced the example of Scotland, where 
the heritors having votes had been pro- 
ductive of the most beneficial effects in 
the administration of the Poor-laws. 

Mr. Cripps was of opinion, that such a 
clause, at least as regarded country pa- 
rishes, would be, generally speaking, just 
and equitable—he did not say, that it 
would be popular, for he did not like the 
word. They would all agree that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should act 
justly, and if his doing so should render 
him unpopular, blame did not attach to 
him. 

Mr. Gisborne was of opinion, that no 
owners of property should be allowed to 
vote whose property would not revert to 
them within a given period—say fourteen 
years. He thought, for instance, that 
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owners of property who had it leased out 
for twenty-one years should not have the 
right of voting. 

Mr. Benett observed, that leases for 
twenty-one years were very uncommon in 
England, and they were unknown in his 
part of the country. The tenants there 
were generally tenants-at-will. He hoped 
that the clause would not be given up, as 
he looked upon it as the best clause in 
the Bill. 

Mr. Cobbett hoped, if the Bill passed, 
this clause would remain in it; as then it 
would tell every man in England what 
was the object of the measure—namely, 
to cause the landlords to receive more, 
and the labourers to receive less. [‘* No, 
no.”| He liked to hear hon. Gentlemen 
say no, no, to that, but he would main- 
tain that if the Bill passed with this clause 
in it, that would be the character which 
the people of England would universally 
ascribe to this measure. In no less than 
twenty-five parishes in the county of 
Sussex, the Select Vestries had, in conse- 
quence of the dissensions created by the 
operation of Mr. Sturges Bourne’s Act, 
dissolved themselves and existed no 
longer. He hesitated not to say, that 
Mr. Sturges Bourne’s Act, created the 
riots in the neighbourhood of Winchester, 
and in the county of Sussex. Great as 
had been the innovation upon the rights 
of the parishioners by the operation of 
this Act, yet it was now contemplated to 
take away the remaining rights of the 
tenants and give them to the landlords. 
He supposed this was the consequence, 
and in accordance with that march of the 
spirit of the age which had been adverted 
to by a noble Lord in another place. He 
did not know whether it might be in 
accordance with the spirit of the age, but 
he was satisfied such a concession was 
not in accordance with the feelings or 
spirit of the people of England. Though 
he felt convinced that the present Bill, 
even if it were passed, would not succeed, 
yet he hoped, that at all events, the pre- 
sent clause would be allowed to remain in 
it. If the hon. and gallant Member chose 
to divide the House, he would not vote 
with him, because he thought the Bill 
was so bad that it could not be mended. 
The present clause, however, as it stood 
went far to defeat many objectionable 
portions of the Bill, which in itself was an 
act of studied tyranny. He was surprised 
to have heard what had fallen from the 
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hon. member for Bradford, acute and 
sensible as was that hon. Gentleman. 
The hon. Member had said, that the poor- 
rates were finally paid by the landlord. 
He denied the position, for he contended 
that the poor-rates were ultimately paid 
neither by the landlord nor his tenants, 
but by those who purchased and consumed 
the sacks of wheat and corn. It might as 
well be said, that he (Mr. Cobbett) paid 
his forty sovereigns for the stamps on his 
newspaper—those sovereigns neither came 
out nor went into his pocket, but to the 
Exchequer from the pockets of his pur- 
chasers. He repeated his hope, that the 
clause would be permitted to remain part 
of the Bill, as the effect of it would be to 
make the measure inoperative. 

Lord Althorp expressed his disinclina- 
tion to withdraw the clause, though he 
admitted that a distinction existed be- 
tween rural and town districts. But it 
should not be forgotten, that the clause 
only affected three branches of the duties 
of a vestry, namely, the election of 
guardians of the poor, the effecting the 
union of parishes, with a view to the Law 
of Settlement, and lastly the building of 
workhouses. On these important occa- 
sions, the owners of property being as 
they were the most interested in every 
parish, it was desirable to give them some 
additional weight upon such questions as 
were brought before the vestry for a de- 
cision. In town parishes it must be 
admitted that the rate-payers were very 
numerous, and the cumulative right of 
voting given toa few individuals could 
not create any preponderating influence 
in such districts. He thought the objec- 
tion in towns to the clause was really 
more matter of feeling than anything 
else, and that as a benefit would be con- 
ferred by its enactments upon rural dis- 
tricts, as was generally admitted, he could 
not but think it was desirable to retain 
the clause. 

Mr. Grote said, that if the noble Lord 
could show how a distinction could be 
made in the operation of the clause 
between rural and town districts, he 
would support it as it now stood. In the 
absence of such demonstration he hoped 
the noble Lord would take the provisions 
of the clause into further consideration, 
and at present consent to postpone it. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle thought the 
objection which had been taken to the 
clause had been much magnified; and so 
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far from agreeing with some of those 
objections, he was of opinion that to the 
landlord should be preserved that influ- 
ence, on great and important questions, 
which were retained in the clause as 
amended by the noble Lord, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. : 

Colonel Torrens admitted, that the sys- 
tem of voting as proposed would be bene- 
ficial to the rural districts, but hoped 
that the clause would be allowed to stand 
over for further consideration. 

Mr. Brotherton said, that he could see 
no beneficial result likely to arise from 
the landlords or owners having a plurality 
of votes. As far as his experience (which 
was principally confined to towns) went, 
he found that the smaller rate-payers 
were the most in favour of economy. If 
the object of the Bill was to reduce the 
rates, the means proposed would not con- 
duce to the end. He thought, that if 
proxies were allowed, they should be con- 
fined to inhabitants, who would feel an 
interest in the welfare of the poor of these 
districts; for it would create great dis- 
satisfaction if a number of persons from 
an adjoining township should come down 
with proxies and overrule the resident 
rate-payers. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment : Ayes 35; Noes 128—Majority 93. 


List of the Aves. 


Aglionby, H. A. Jervis, J. 
Attwood, T. Kennedy, J. 
Baines, E. Lalor, P. 
Beauclerk, Major Langstone, J. H. 
Briggs, R. Lister, E. C. 


Oswald, R. A. 
O’Bryan, C, 

Philips, M. 

Poulter, J. S. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Scholefield, J. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tennyson, Rt. Hn. C. 


Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Clay, W. 
Evans, Colonel 
Evans, G. 
Ewart, W. 
Faithfull, G. 
Fielden, J. 


Fryer, R. Thicknesse, R. 
Gaskell, D. Vigors, N. A. 
Hawes, B. Wason, Rigby 
— J. TELLER. 
Humphery, J. Torrens, Colonel 


Mr. Jervisafterwards moved, “ that that 
part of the clause which relates to proxies 
be omitted.” 

The Committee again divided: Ayes 
30; Noes 125—Majority 95. 


List of the Avxs. 
Aglionby, H. A. Attwood, T. 
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Baines, E. Jervis, J. 
Beauclerk, Major Lalor, P. 
Bewes, T. Lister, C. 
Brotherton, J. Madocks, J. 
Buller, E. Oswald, R. A. 
Clay, W. Robinson, G. R. 
Collier, J. Scholefield, J. 
Ewart, W. Tennyson, Rt. Hn. C. 
Faithfull, G. Thicknesse, R. 
Fielden, J. Vigors, N. A. 
Fryer, R. Wallace, T. 
Hawes, B. Williams, Colonel 
Heathcote, J. Wilbraham, G. 
Hume, J. Wood, Alderman 
Humphery, J. 


Clause 33 was then ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 

On the Question that Clause 36 should 
be agreed to,— 

Mr. P. Scrope moved, that a proviso 
should be added to the clause, to the effect, 
that no officers appointed under the Act 
should be authorised to put poor persons 
into any place considered a workhouse, 
for the purposes of the Act, unless it had 
been previously ascertained to be fit for 
their reception by the personal inspection 
of two Justices of the Peace, or by the 
report of other persons, made on oath to 
them; and, further, that in the event of 
the said Justices being of opinion, that the 
place was not in a fit condition for the 
reception of poor persons, they should be 
empowered to order them to be relieved 
out of the workhouse. 

Lord Althorp opposed the Amendment 
as unnecessary. The Commissioners 
would have the power to make the proper 
regulations for workhouses. 

Mr. Halcombe condemned the cruel 
practice of separating a man from his 
wife in the workhouse ; it was opposed to 
humanity, and contrary to the dictates of 
the highest authority. It could not be 
denied, that the circumstance to which he 
alluded was felt most acutely by those 
whose only crime was their poverty. On 
more than one occasion, lately, there had 
been rebellion in different workhouses on 
that very account. He had known in- 
stances in which the enforcement of 
this regulation had almost broken the 
hearts of those to whom it was applied. 

Lord Althorp said, that the separation 
of man and wife was necessary, in order 
to ensure the proper regulation of work- 
houses. 

Mr. Hodges wished to know, whether 
the workhouses under the Act were to be 
district houses of correction, and whether 
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the Commissioners would have the power 
to erect treadmills in them 2 

Lord Althorp said, that the workhouses 
would be managed as they were at pre- 
sent, but more strictly; care would be 
taken to prevent disturbance which might 
annoy the sick and infirm. The hon. 
Member need not be under any apprehen- 
sion with respect to the erection of tread- 
mills in the workhouses, because, if he 
remembered rightly, they could not under 
the Act be erected in any places except 
gaols. He could assure the hon. Mem- 
ber, that there did not exist the slightest 
intention of making the workhouses houses 
of correction, and measures would be taken 
to maintain regularity and good order, and 
that he believed would have the effect of 
excluding ill-conditioned persons. 

Sir H. Willoughby observed, that al- 
though the Poor-law Commissioners in 
their report stated, that where a large 
number of persons were congregated in a 
workhouse, it was impossible to prevent 
the rapid extension of vicious feeling, they 
singularly enough concluded by recom- 
mending the establishment of the system. 

Mr. P. Scrope mentioned the case of 
a poor tinker, eighty years of age, who 
accompanied by his wife aged seventy, 
sought relief at a workhouse in the coun- 
try, but being told that he must enter the 
house, and be separated from his wife, he 
went away. Shortly after, impelled by 
hunger, he returned and entered the 
house, but died in a few days of a broken 
heart. 

Mr. Benett objected to the discretionary 
powers given to the Commissioners, of 
sending labouring men to the workhouse, 
because they might happen to want relief 
on any temporary occasion, or to make up 
his means. A man might thus be deprived 
of the advantage of earning 8s. per week, 
which would be a hard case ; the more so, 
when it was considered, that when once 
in the workhouse, it would be difficult for 
the pauper to get out again, even if work 
were offered to him. His cotiage would 
be in some other person’s occupation, his 
furniture gone; and, unless the parish 
replaced both, the man must stop where 
he was. 

The Amendment was withdrawn, and 
the Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 45 being read, 

Mr. P. Scrope moved, as an Amend- 
ment,—“ That no rule or order of the 
Commissioners should prohibit the guardi- 
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ans of unions from giving relief out of 
the workhouse to such of their sick or 
impotent poor, and to such widows, 
orphans, and illegitimate children, as they 
might think fit so to relieve. 

Lord Althorp said, he should like to 
know what part of the Bill deprived the 
guardians of those powers ? 

Mr. P. Scrope said, his object was to 
prevent the Commissioners from issuing 
any prohibition to that effect, which, under 
the powers bestowed on them in the Bill, 
they might. 

Clause postponed—House resumed— 
Committee to sit again. 


Four-per-Cent Annuitizs.| Lord 
Althorp, in moving the Order of the Day 
for the House to go into Committee on 
the Four-per-Cent Annuities Payment 
Bill, said, he was fully prepared to redeem 
such portion as the holders might dissent 
from, according to the proposition which 
he had to make. Since he had made his 
former statement, a greater number of dis- 
sentients had announced themselves, than 
at that time he had calculated upon ; still 
he should be prepared to meet them, 
though their number was stated to be 
969,and the amount they held 4,600,000/. 
[The House went into Committee.] The 
noble Lord then moved the following 
resolution :—‘‘ That it was the opinion of 
that Committee, that the Commissioners 
for the reduction of the National Debt 
should be authorised to pay off all holders 
of Four-per-Cent. Annuities, who might 
dissent in the manner specified in the 
resolutions of that House of the 12th of 
May, 1834; that such Commissioners 
should so pay off such annuitants, ac- 
cording to the mode set forth in said 
resolutions, and out of such monies, stock, 
or Exchequer, as might be deposited in 
their name in the Bank of England, or 
monies that might be invested on account 
of Banks for Savings—such stock so re- 
deemed to vest in the said Commis- 
sioners.” He observed, that thus the 
holders of Four per Cent. Annuities would 
be paid off on the 10th of October next. 

The House resumed, and Bill ordered 
to be brought in. 


Pouisu Exires.] Lord Dudley Stuart 
rose for the purpose of moving, that an Ad- 
dress be presented to his Majesty, praying 
that a sum of 10,000/. be granted for the 
relief of the distressed Polish refugees ; 
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and respectfully assuring his Majesty, that 
the House would make good such sum. 
To such a proposition he could not antici- 
pate any opposition. Other countries, 
France particularly, had set England an 
example worthy of imitation. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood suggested, that 
10,0007. was too smallasum. It would 
not allow each Pole to receive 10s. a week 
for twelve months. He thought that 
16,0002. ought to be granted. 

Lord Althorp thought the sum proposed 
by the hon. Member who had just sat 
down would be, indeed, very extravagant. 
He did not think 10,000/. was too small 
asum. He had but one question to ask 
of his noble friend. His noble friend had 
calculated the 10,000/. to serve the dis- 
tressed Poles at present here for the space 
of twelve months. Now, he wished to 
ask his noble friend, if any of the Poles 
were to leave the country during the twelve 
months, would the whole of the 10,000/. 
be required? He thought also, that the 
Poles who were here might find some 
means of employment by which they might 
be enabled to support themselves, or, at 
all events, to contribute in some measure 
to their own support. 

Lord D. Stuart agreed with the noble 
Lord, that it would be only right that the 
Poles should, whenever they had an 
opportunity, seek by employment to sup- 
port themselves. He could assure the 
House, that he believed these high-spirited 
men would infinitely prefer earning a sub- 
sistence, to deriving it from the gratuitous 
kindness of the English people. 

Motion agreed to. 


RecistRATION oF VorTeErRs.| Lord 
John Russell rose to move for leave to 
bring in a Bill, for the more effectual 
Registration of persons entitled to vote in 
the election of Members to serve in Par- 
liament in England and Wales; and though 
it would be necessary to alter many 
clauses of the existing Bill, yet the ori- 
ginal principle of that measure would re- 
main unaltered. At that stage of the 
proceedings, however, he did not intend 
to trouble the House at any length. It 
had been found, that in consequence of 
leaving to the overseers the uncontrolled 
duty of registration, they had acted fre- 
quently upon their own notions, and in 
many places, especially in the county of 
Somerset, they had been very negligent 
in the discharge of their duty. It was 
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proposed, therefore, to follow the practice 
of which they had an example in the 
Jury Bill, by which the Clerk of the 
Peace in counties should issue his precept 
at certain periods to the overseers to make 
out the lists of the names of the voters. 
With regard to boroughs, it was proposed, 
that the Town Clerk, instead of being 
obliged, as he now was, to put up the 
names and places of abode of freemen, 
should put up the notices of any new 
claims of parties to vote at elections of 
Members of Parliament, in the way which 
was practised with reference to the free- 
holders of counties. In the registration 
of towns it was proposed, that persons 
rated to the poor, instead of paying every 
year, should only pay one shilling the 
first time they should have their names 
put on the list, as in the case of county 
voters. There were, likewise, some pro- 
visions to prevent making frivolous charges 
and objections. With respect to this point, 
it was proposed, that if a person claimed 
the right to vote, the Barrister should have 
the power to decide; and, that if a party 
should make frivolous objections to a per- 
son claiming to vote, in such case the 
Barrister should have the power to allot 
costs to the person against whom such 
frivolous objections might have been made. 
Then there were the provisions of the Bill 
with respect to registration; and it had 
been his desire to make as few alterations 
as possible. There were, indeed, one or 
two points in which it had been necessary 
to make a change. At the time of the 
Reform Bill passing through the other 
House of Parliament, an Amendment, (in 
the Qualification Clause) was carried ,which 
introduced the words, ‘‘ or other building.” 
This proviso had given rise to many com- 
plaints to the House: many abuses having 
arisen to the manifest injury of those per- 
sons who were intended to be benefited by 
the Reform Bill. He alluded to the 
practice of erecting sheds, or temporary 
buildings, in order to confer the right of 
voting on persons who were not substan- 
tial, but merely nominal and dependent, 
voters. With this view, it had been the 
endeavour of the framers of the Bill to 
define as clearly as possible what those 
buildings should be, which he thought 
would prevent the present abuse. There 
were some other clauses upon which many 
doubts existed. He would not go further 
into the matter, as the whole measure 
would be better understood in a future 
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stage. The noble Lord concluded by 
making the Motion he announced at the 
beginning of his speech. 

Mr. Wynn said, he would not object to 
the introduction of the Bill of the noble 
Lord; but he certainly regretted that it 
had not been introduced much sooner, 
when it might have been more considered. 
He much feared that there would not be 
time this Session to give a Bill of such 
importance the consideration it deserved. 

Mr. Pryme thought, that no voter 
should be disfranchised from the fact of 
his removing from a place within the 
limits of a borough, to a place without 
them ; he hoped, too, that though a party 
might not occupy the same messuage or 
tenement, his right should remain un- 
prejudiced for a certain period. 

Mr. Walter said, that the subject of the 
noble Lord’s Bill, was one of which he 
happened to possess some practical know- 
ledge, and he was glad to find, that the 
Bill would be rendered applicable to an 
evil which he himself had experienced. 
One of the expenses to which he had been 
subjected was, the humbug claim of thirty- 
seven fictitious voters, who had registered 
themselves in fourteen different parishes ; 
thus he had 518 objections to take against 
parties who had not the slightest claim in 
the world. But the notices being incor- 
rectly served in one parish, one half of 
these spurious voters actually polled 
against him. Last year, however, he ex- 
pelled the whole of them. He put it to 
the House,therefore, whether some penalty 
ought not to attach to offences of this 
description, more especially where the 
attempt had been repeated? A case of 
this sort had occurred in the person of a 
young gentleman named Somerset, the son 
of Lady Arthur Somerset, who twice 
offered himself as the occupier of a house, 
which, it appeared, belonged to his mo- 
ther. He mentioued this without the feel- 
ing of pique at the present moment, but 
allusion having been made to the expenses 
incurred at the Berkshire election, he con- 
sidered it was but fair to show by what 
methods these expenses had been really 
accumulated. 

Mr. Ewart suggested, that it would be 
an improvement, if the time of polling in 
boroughs was shortened. By a better 
arrangement, the poll might be taken in 
one day. 

Lord John Russell, in reply, observed, 
that, with reference to the suggestion 
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which had been thrown out as to shortening 
the duration of the polling, he thought 
the matter worthy of consideration ; and 
that, if any alteration were to be made, it 
ought to be introduced as a separate mea- 
sure. He much doubted, however, whether 
if the time of polling were curtailed, many 
tricks and deceptions would not be re- 
sorted to. 

Leave given, and the Bill was brought 
in and read a first time. 


res ones 2208 — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 10, 1834. 


MrnuteEs.] Bill. Read a third time:— Equitable Appor- 
tionment. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Rouve, from two Places, 
against the Claims of the Dissenters; from Otterton, 
against the Separation of Church and State.—By the 
Marquess of BrisToL, from two Places, for Protection to 
the Established Church, and against the Claims of the Dis- 
senters ; from Coleshill, against the Admission of Dissenters 
to the Universities. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 10, 1834. 


MINUTES.] New Writ ordered. On the Motion of Mr. C. 
Woop, for Edinburgh, in the room of the Right Hon. 
JAMES ABERCROMBIE, Master of the Mint. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. BARNARD, from Greenwich 
and Deptford, for Relief to the Dissenters, and against 
Chureh Rates.—By Lord Sanpon, from Liverpool, in 
favour of the Lord’s Day Observance Bill; against the 
Reciprocities of Duties Act ; also for a Measure to regulate 
Emigration—By Mr. HALL Dare, from three Places, 
for Protection to the Established Church ; from a Number 
of Places, against the Claims of the Dissenters; and from 
three Places, against the Universities’ Admission Bill.— 
By Sir Joun HANMER, Mr. Mark PHILLips, Mr. E. 
Stewart, and Mr. Hopaes, from several Places, against 
the Poor Law Amendment Bill. 


The Speaker took the Chair at 12 o’clock 
as usual; and it having been previously 
settled, that the House should at its early 
sittings, proceed with the Poor-laws 
Amendment Bill, 

Lord Althorp moved the Order of the 
Day, and the House resolved itself into 
Committee on this Bill. 


Poor-LAws’ AMENDMENT — CommiIrT- 
TEE.| The 45th Clause was put. 

Mr. Poulett Scrope rose to propose the 
amendment of which he had given notice. 
By this Clause of the Bill it was provided 
it should be lawful for the Commissioners, 
by such orders or regulations as they should 
think fit, to declare to what extent the re- 
lief to be given to able-bodied persons or 
their familics may be administered out of 
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the workhouse of the parish, &c. At pre- 
sent, this power was placed in the hands 
of the justices of the peace, but, it was now 
proposed to take it from them, and to vest 
it in Commissioners who would be resident 
in London. He thought the objections to 
this alteration were very great, and he 
proposed that the power should remain 
with those who were on the spot, who, he 
contended, were much better able to de- 
cide in what cases relief ought to be ad- 
ministered. By this Clause, if a labour- 
ing man fell sick, or was deprived by other 
causes of his ability to support his family, 
and required a little temporary relief, he 
would be driven with perhaps a large 
family, into the workhouse, from which it 
would be impossible to say when he would 
return. This would be a very great hard- 
ship, and he was fearful would be attended 
with the most injurious consequences. 
For example, let the House conceive the 
case of the sudden stoppage of any large 
manufactory, from the failure of the owner, 
or from any sudden revulsion of trade. If 
the men so thrown out of work, could 
obtain no relief unless they went into the 
workhouse, they must be either starved or 
degraded and ruined for ever. In this 
commercial country unfortunately, such 
cases were of frequent occurrence. A 
similar observation applied to widows, 
to orphans, illegitimate children and others, 
who for a little temporary relief, which 
could be administered at the discretion of 
persons on the spot, might be confined to 
the workhouse for the rest of their days. 
The next objection to the Bill was, that it 
proceeded on a false principle of economy, 
for by forcing a whole family to seek pro- 
tection in the workhouse, expenses to a 
much greater extent must be necessarily 
incurred to the parish, than if they were 
relieved at their own home. The tem- 
porary relief required would be small, but 
by being confined to the workhouse, they 
would be prevented from obtaining em- 
ployment, and consequently remain a 
much longer period a burthen upon the 
parish. Besides, in many instances the 
members of the same family might be se- 
parated and placed in different workhouses, 
by which means the expense would be 
greatly augmented. Another necessary ef- 
fect of this Clause would be, considerably to 
increase the number of inmates in work- 
houses. Persons of good character, by 
being driven to the workhouse from want, 
must necessarily mix with the mass of all 
sorts of persons who would be congregated 
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there ; they would thereby become greatly 
demoralized ; they would acquire habits of 
indolence, and being unable to extricate 
themselves, the whole country would ulti- 
mately become pauperized. No one was 
more anxious than he was for an ameliora- 
tion of the present system of Poor-laws, 
but he thought the pressure of the rates 
was greatly exaggerated in many quarters. 
The increased value of the revenues of the 
country was in a much greater proportion 
than the increased charge for the support 
of the poor, and the relative proportion of 
the amount of poor-rates to the population 
of the country was no greater now than it 
was in the year 1688. The hon. Member 
concluded by movingasan amendment, “that 
no rule or order of the Commissioners sha!] 
prohibit the guardians of unions from giving 
relief out of the workhouse to such of 
their sick or impotent poor, and to such 
widows, orphans, and illegitimate children, 
as they may think fit so to relieve.” 

Lord Alihorp was understood to say, 
that it had been supposed by the hon. 
Member who had just addressed the House, 
as well as many other hon. Members, that 
this Bill was not intended to improve the 
condition of the poor, but merely to afford 
relief to parishes. The great object of the 
Bill was to improve the condition of the 
poor ; and if he thought it would not pro- 
duce that effect, as well as bea relief to 
the parishes, he should certainly not sup- 
port it. It was not merely for the House 
to consider what was the amount of the 
poor-rates compared with the population of 
the country since 1688 ; the question was, 
whether it would be practicable by this 
Bill to give the Commissioners the power 
in every case to say whether relief should 
be given at the workhouse or not. If by 
this Bill the House were to say that 
either now or at any future time relief 
should not any longer be given out of the 
workhouse, he should consider with the 
hon. Member that the Bill would go a 
great deal too far, and would be attended 
with bad consequences. But the Bill did 
nothing of the kind. The Clause under 
discussion did not give such a power to the 
Commissioners as the hon. Member de- 
scribed ; if it had any effect, it diminished 
that power. It appeared to him so unim- 
portant at one time, that he had almost 
intended not to persevere in it. With re- 
spect to relief being given to persons who 
were sick, to orphans, or widows, or others 
who might require relief out of the work- 
house from some temporary cause, a dis- 
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tinct provision was made. All the cases 
put by the hon. Member came under this 
provision, for they were clearly cases of 
emergency. But if the House were to 
look at the state of workhouses, as they at 
present existed, and the crime and degra- 
dation which now prevailed in them, he 
could easily understand the objection of the 
hon. Member to sending widows, orphans, 
and children to them. But, under a good 
regulation of the workhouses, which he 
trusted would be the result of the present 
measure, he did not think in such cases, 
where persons were really destitute, there 
would be any objection to relief being given 
only in them. Wherever the workhouse 
system had been introduced under good re- 
gulations, so far from their being objected 
to by the poor of the parish, the persons 
who had introduced that good system, and 
who presided over the workhouses, had be- 
come extremely popular with the paupers. 
As an illustration of this, the noble Lord 
referred to the parish over which the re- 
verend Mr. Whateley presided. The ques- 
tion he conceived to be, whether the House 
should say the Commissioners should in no 
case have the power to prevent relief being 
given out of the workhouses. He thought 
it desirable that they should possess that 
power. He knew they had given great 
discretion to the Commissioners by this 
Bill, but it was to be exercised subject to 
great responsibility. Such being the case, 
‘the hoped the House would not agree to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member. 

Mr. Cobbett said the Bill gave all manner 
of power to the Commissioners without 
limitation ; the House would give them 
power to do that which no hon. Member 
would do. The hope was to make the 
landlords what the heritors were in Scot- 
land, by means of three Commissioners, 
who were to be stuck up here in London 
to bear all the blame. He wanted to 
know what was intended by the present 
Bill? It would be supposed from what 
was last night stated by the noble 
Lord, that the only object was to re- 
duce the rates. [Lord Althorp: I never 
said that.] Well, then, it was one of the 
objects of the Bill. But the fact was, that 
all the gentlemen in the country had de- 
clared that such a Bill was not wanted, 
and could not have such an effect. What 
was to be done, according to the recom- 
mendation of the Report? No relief was 
to be given to able-bodied men out of the 
workhouse ; and if placed in it, husbands 
were to be separated from wives, and 
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parents from children, and no communica- 
tion was to be allowed between relation 
and friend. Besides this, they were to wear 
a badge ; in short, the object was, to render 
the attainment of relief so irksome that they 
might be deterred from seeking it. Was 
that legislating for the protection and benefit 
of the poor? He should like to know what 
power the House had to pass such a law, 
and, before the discussion was closed, he 
would put that power to the test. The 
noble Lord had said a great deal about the 
Scotch Poor-laws, and that there were no 
paupers in Scotland. But there were not 
a few Scotch vagrants who flocked into this 
country, and put it to immense expense 
in sending them back again. But where 
would the English vagrants go for relief 
when the cruel Scotch heritor system was 
adopted here? In Scotland the poor were 
starved, which he could prove on credible 
evidence ; and he had a letter before him, 
stating that where there prevailed a dis- 
position to relieve the poor, it could not be 
done without having recourse to the provi- 
sions of the Cholera Act. He trusted the 
hon. Member would divide the House on 
the Amendment. 

Mr. Wolryche Whitmore hoped the House 
would not agree to the Amendment. The 
hon. member for Oldham said, one object 
of the Bill was to get rid of a portion of 
the taxation of the country. Undoubtedly 
it was; but when the hon. Member said, it 
would all go into the pockets of the rich, 
he begged to remind him, that these laws 
equally pressed as heavily upon the middle 
classes as upon the rich ; and he believed, 
that the passing of the law would not do 
so much good to any class as to the superior 
and well-behaved workman himself. Un- 
less some stop were put to the evil, the 
poor themselves would, in a very few 
years, be the greatest sufferers. 

Mr, Mark Philips was of opinion that, 
in large manufatturing towns, when it 
happened, from any accidental circum- 
stances, to be impossible immediately to 
find employment for the poor, the opera- 
tion of this clause would be very injurious. 
Before the labourers went to the work- 
house they would be compelled to sell all 
their furniture, hand-looms, &c.; and, 
having disposed of everything they possessed 


before they obtained relief from the work- 


house, they would have no prospect of 
ever returning to their work, as the most 
they would be allowed was a penny a-day 
from the workhouse. It would, therefore, 
be three years before they had even a bed 
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to lie upon, and they might never be able 
to obtain a loom, which was the means of 
getting their livelihood. All this evil might 
be averted by a temporary relief out of the 
workhouse. 

Lord Althorp said, the next clause of the 
Bill would be found to apply to such cases 
as the hon. Member had alluded to. 

Mr. Grote said, the Amendment went 
to this—to give the guardians of the poor 
the power to say, what relief should be 
given in a parish and what should not, 
and the House had to decide whether the 
discretion should be placed in the hands of 
the Commissioners, or whether it would 
be better to intrust it with the guardians 
of the poor. Agreeing, as they all did, 
that some relief should be given out of the 
workhouse, and as the power must be in- 
trusted somewhere, he thought the House 
would perpetuate the evils the Bill pro- 
posed to remedy, if that power were given 
to those who had hitherto exercised it so 
much to the injury of the country. He, 
therefore, hoped the House would not agree 
to the Amendment. 

Mr. Halcombe said, the House would 
be forgetful of the legitimate object of 
Poor-laws if it placed such a power in the 
hands of the Commissioners. They had 
seen, from the Report, what views were 
entertained by the Commissioners on the 
subject of affording relief to the poor, and 
they had every reason to suppose, when 
the power was given to them, it would be 
exercised in conformity with those views. 
With respect to orphans, he put it to the 
House whether it would not be consistent, 
with justice and humanity, to pass some 
enactment allowing relief to be given them 
out of the workhouses ? 

The Earl of Darlington supported the 
Amendment. It was not, in his opinion, 
inconsistent with the general provisions of 
the Bill, which, he believed, would be 
found to work beneficially for the poor 
themselves. 

Mr. Benett thought, that the guardians, 
being better acquainted with the characters 
of the poor in their respective districts than 
the Commissioners, ought to have the 
power of deciding to what individuals out- 
door relief should be given. He believed 
that, if the Amendment were carried, it 
would have the effect of conciliating the 
feelings of the poor. To adopt it was also 
desirable on economical considerations ; for, 
in many instances, the aged poor were con- 
tent to receive half-a-crown a-week from 
the parish funds in aid of their maintenance 
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out of the workhouse, whereas, if they 
were compelled to reside within the work- 
house, a much larger sum of money must 
be expended in their support. 

Mr. Hawes admitted, that the poor-rates 
had decreased during the present and last 
year, but this decrease was attributable to 
the attention which had been bestowed on 
the administration of the Poor-laws in 
consequence of the inquiries of the Com- 
missioners. Certainly no class of persons 
were more dissatisfied with the existing 
mode of administering relief to the poor 
than the poor themselves, as abundantly 
appeared from the Report of the Com- 
missioners. He was in favour of giving to 
the Commissioners the discretion proposed 
to be vested in them by the present clause; 
for, considering their responsibility to that 
House, and the publicity which must at- 
tend their proceedings, he did not fear, that 
they would abuse the power intrusted to 
them. He believed, that the putting an 
end to out-door relief was an act of 
humanity. 

Mr. Slaney would be ready to admit the 
force of the hon. member for Lambeth’s ob- 
servations, if they were confined to the 
practice of giving relief out of workhouses 
to able-bodied labourers. But the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member (Mr. Poulett 
Scrope) had no reference to that practice, 
having only for its object to create an ex~ 
ception in favour of the aged, infirm, and 
impotent poor. So far he (Mr. Slaney) 
was willing to go with the hon, Member ; 
but with respect to orphans and deserted 
children, he thought that they were the 
very persons who ought to be sent—not to 
poor-houses as at present managed—but to 
well regulated workhouses, such as were 
likely to be established under the proposed 
system. 

Lord Althorp said, that the clause, as it 
stood, effected exactly what the hon. Mem- 
ber contemplated by his Amendment ; for 
it contained a provisoenabling the guardians 
of the poor in all cases of emergency to 
depart from the regulations of the Com- 
missioners, but requiring that, within 
fifteen days after every such departure, 
they should report the same, and the 
grounds thereof, to the Commissioners. 
With respect to widows, he saw no ob- 
jection to placing them in workhouses, if 
those workhouses were well regulated. The 
question then was, in whose hands should 
the discretion of granting or withholding 
out-door relief be placed. He admitted, 
that the guardians were likely to have 
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great local knowledge ; but it should also 
be recollected, that they were not unlikely 
to be influenced by intimidation, particu- 
larly in pauperized districts. This, then, 
was a good reason for giving the proposed 
discretionary power to the Commissioners 
in preference to the guardians. 

Sir Henry Willoughby would support 
the Amendment, and only regretted that 
it did not also include the aged poor. He 
did not think it fitting to give any person 
the power of confining the whole of the 
aged poor of the country in workhouses. 
Neither was he of opinion, that the 
guardians of the poor were proper persons 
to be intrusted with the discretion it was 
proposed to give them. They were inter- 
ested parties, and would be disposed to 
keep down the poor-rates. He, therefore, 
thought, that some local authority should 
be established to transmit the complaints of 
the poorer classes to the Central Board in 
London. 

Colonel Wood said, that, in the county 
which he represented, there existed no 
workhouses ; but he should vote for the 
present clause, because he believed, that 
the Commissioners would not order the 
erection of workhouses in those parts of 
the country where they were not called 
for. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 40 ; Noes 148—Majority 108. 


List of the Avxs. 


Attwood, T. Langston, J. H. 


Benett, J. Mills, J. 
Bethell, R. O’Connor, F. 
Briscoe, J. I. Price, R. 
Brotherton, J. Robinson, G. R. 
Collier, J. Scholefield, J. 
Cripps, J. Slaney, R. A. 


Thicknesse, R. 
Throckmorton, R. 
Tower, C. T. 
Vernon — 
Walker, R. 
Wallace, R. 


Davenport, J. 
Duncombe, W. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Faithfull, G. 
Fancourt, Major 
Feilden, W. 


Fenton, J. Walsh, Sir J. 
Fielden, J. Walter, J. 

Gaskell, D. Wilbraham, G. 
Godson, R. Wilks, J. 
Halcombe, J. Williams, G. 
Hardy, J. Willoughby, Sir H. 
Hodges, T. L. TELLERS. 
Irton, S. Scrope, P. 


Mr. Edward Buller proposed an Amend- 
ment to relieve the guardians of the poor 
from the obligation of paying out of their 
own pockets the expenses incurred by them 
in granting out-door relief, unless those 
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expenses were sanctioned by the Commis- 
sioners. 

Lord Althorp opposed the Amendment, 
but thought the subject worthy of consider- 
ation. Perhaps it might be possible to effect 
the hon. Member’s object in some unob- 
jectionable manner. 

Mr. Cobbett said, the whole object of the 
Bill was, to deter the poor from seeking 
relief. He had heard of an overseer in 
Sussex who cut off the hair of two women 
who applied to him for relief, put degrad- 
ing badges on them, and in this condition 
marched them through the village to the 
parish church. Now, the Commissioners 
recommended that badges should be put on 
the paupers; and, though they did not 
recommend the cutting off the hair of 
those who applied for relief, yet give them 
but the power, and they would soon turn 
head-shavers. During the riots in the 
agricultural districts, these head-shaving 
overseers did not escape punishment ; and 
it was with great pleasure that he heard of 
the manner in which they were treated by 
the people. He intended to propose, as an 
Amendment to the present clause, a proviso 
prohibiting any regulation being made for 
separating the male pauper from his wife 
or children, or for shaving the heads of, or 
for putting odious badges on, poor persons 
applying for relief. 

Mr. Bernal (the Chairman) stated, that 
the hour had arrived (3 o'clock) when it 
was necessary to adjourn. 

The House resumed, and adjourned. 


Assessed Taxes. 


AssEssED Taxes.] On the House 
meeting again in the evening, 

Sir Samuel Whalley rose to bring forward 
his Resolution for the repeal of the whole 
of the Assessed Taxes. ‘The hon. Member 
complained of the unequal pressure of the 
Assessed Taxes on those who kept car- 
riages, horses, and servants. One of the 
Assessed Taxes was on horses above a 
certain standard. The effect of this was, 
that, to get horses of a size below that 
standard, the excellent breed of that useful 
animal the English pony was discouraged ; 
the breed had become greatly deteriorated, 
and we now had a race of Shetland ponies, 
some of them not much larger in size than 
a good Newfoundland dog. It was absurd, 
he contended, to let the tax fall on the 
horse according to his height, as it pre- 
vented many from keeping a horse which 
would be of real use to them. The un- 


equal pressure of the taxes was the cause 
of driving many persons with large families 
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to the continent, where they spent their 
incomes, which would be of vast service to 
their country if spent at home. The man 
of property who remained at home, and 
kept up his establishment, was made to 
pay exorbitantly, while another man of 
even still larger property, who was nig- 
gardly and mean, and lived in lodgings, 
was almost wholly exempt from direct tax- 
ation. He, therefore, would recommend a 
Property-tax ; and to avoid all inequality 
and injustice, he would suggest, that all 
persons should make a return of the amount 
of land they held, the rent they paid, if 
any ; and in that way the value of the pro- 
perty might be easily ascertained. The 
landlords, of course, ought to be allowed 
to make deductions for all mortgages and 
rent-charges. ‘The amount of every man’s 
funded property might be easily ascertained. 
Thus, he apprehended, the tax would be 
deprived of its disagreeable inquisitorial 
character, since no man need make disclo- 
sures, and the evasions would be inconsider- 
able. As he was not, however, competent, 
from ill-health, to the task he had under- 
taken, he would leave it in the hands of 
the hon. member for Worcester, who had 
an Amendment to propose upon his Motion, 
which he would submit to the House in 
the following form :—‘ That, as the As- 
sessed Taxes are prejudicial to the home 
trade and manufactures of this country, 
and as their pressure occasions persons of 
moderate fortunes to spend their incomes 
abroad, it is expedient that they should be 
repealed, and the deficiency in the revenue 
supplied by a tax upon real property, se- 
curities on real property, and the public 
funds. 

Mr. Robinson then brought forward his 
Amendment ; and, after remarking upon 
the position in which he was accidentally 
placed, called the attention of the House 
to the fact, that last year he had been sup- 
ported in a proposition similar to that he 
was now about to introduce, by 157 Mem- 
bers. A strong presumption was thus 
afforded, that at that time there existed a 
very general opinion that a great change 
ought to be made in the system of taxa- 
tion. 

Mr. Gisborne moved, that the House 
be counted; and, there not being forty 
Members present, it was adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
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MinutEs.] Petitions presented. By Lord HowArp oF 
EFFinGHam, from Sheffield, for Freedom of Religious 
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Worship.—By the Earl of Courrown, and Lord Bexiery, 
from several Places,—for Protection to the Established 
Church.—By the Earl of Hargwoop, from Kibworth, 
against the Claims of Dissenters. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 11, 1834. 


Minutes.] New Writ ordered. On the Motion of Mr. 
CHARLES Woop, for Wexford County, in the room 
of ROBERT SHAPLAND CAREW, Esq., now Lord 
CaREW. 

Bill. Read a second time:—Friendly Societies.—Read a 
third time:—Sale of Hay. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Stormont, and Mr. WYNN, 
from several Places,—against the Claims of the Dissenters. 
—By Mr. Harpy, from Bradford, for the Repeal of the 
Duty on Olive Oil.—By Mr. Mapox, from Rhuabon, for 
Protection to the Established Church.—By Mr. Bowes, 
from several Places, against Drunkenness.—By Mr. 
HANDLEY, and Mr. Briscog, from several Places,— 
against the Proposed Measure of Church Rates.—By 
the Earl of Kerry, Lord DALMENY, Viscount MILTON, 
Sir Robert Peet, Mr. SHEPHERD, Mr. MILEs, 
and Mr. Scort, from a Number of Places,—against the 
Separation of Church and State.—By Sir RoBERT PEEL, 
from Perth, against the Alteration in the present 
System of Church Patronage in Scotland; from two 
Places, against the Poor Law Amendment Bill—By the 
same, and Lord Mittron,—in favour of the Lord’s Day 
Observance Bill.—By Mr. FREDERICK SHAw, from the 
Fishermen of Carrickfergus, for Relief.—By Lord Da1- 
MENY, from Gangunnock, for Protection to the Church 
of Scotland.—By the Earl of Kerry, and Sir Ropert 
PEEL, from several Places,—against the Claims of the 
Dissenters.—By Mr. PLumprre, from Tavistock, in 
favour of the Religious Assemblies Bill.—By Sir RoBeRT 
PEEL, from several Places, for Protection to the Established 
Church.—By Mr. CLay, from two Metropolitan Parishes, 
for Amending the Sale of Beer Act.—By Mr. HA.LIBuR- 
TON, from the Handlocom Linen Weavers of Cupar, &c., 
for a Board of Trade; from Brechin; and by Sir RoBERT 
PEEL, from Dunblane, for an increased Stipend to Pa- 
rochial Schoolmasters.—By Lord AcHESON, from Medical 
Practitioners in Armagh, against certain Monopolies ; from 
Clare, for the Abolition of Tithes.—By the same, and Mr. 
HALIBURTON, from several Places,—against Drunkenness. 
— By Sir RoBerT PEEL, Mr. MILEs, and Mr. METHUEN, 
from several Places,—against the Universities’ Admission 
Bill—By Lord Duptry Stuart, Sir RALPH Lopez, 
Mr. Couirer, and Mr. Locke, from several Places, 
against the Proposed Measure of Church Rates. 


Views or THE DissenTers.] Sir 
Robert Peel, on presenting a number of 
Petitions, praying the House not to pass 
the Bill to give Dissenters a right to 
admission into the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, which were also all unani- 
mous in their prayer, that the House 
would give its sanction to no measure that 
would tend to the subversion or injury 
of the Established Church, — observed, 
that he had heard with great pleasure the 
manly declaration that had been made 
that morning by the hon. member for 
Frome, with respect to the Dissenters. 
The hon. Gentleman had stated, that he 
had, on a former occasion, given his vote 
in favour of the admission of Dissenters 


to the Universities; but that, in conse- 
N 
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quence of the subsequent declarations 
which had been made by the Dissenters 
with respect to the real objects at which 
they were aiming, he was induced to de- 
clare, that he felt it to be his duty to with- 
hold from them the support he had 
promised, He thought the hon. Gentle- 
man had properly and justly retracted his 
promise. He begged to call the attention 
of the House to a declaration published 
in the newspapers, which had been put 
forth on Monday last, of a meeting of the 
representatives of the united committee 
of Dissenters. This declaration, the 
Honse must consider, had not been made 
hastily in the heat of debate, or without 
consideration, but was deliberately put 
forth at a meeting specially convened by 
a body of Dissenters, forming the united 
committee, delegated by the Dissenters 
generally, and, of course, representing the 
sentiments of that body. They stated, 
that their object in putting forth the 
declaration was, to rescue themselves from 
imputations which had been made against 
them of an attempt to overthrow the 
Kstablished Church. The charge against 
them was, that they designed the total 
destruction of the episcopal form of 
worship, and that they were desirous to 
enjoy the secular advantages that would 
result from a separation of the Church 
from the State. Those Dissenters posi- 
tively denied the assertion. They did 
not wish to overthrow the Church, or to 
interfere with the episcopal form of 
worship, nor did they desire that the 
emoluments of the Church should be 
appropriated for the purposes of their own 
religion; but they did declare, that they 
wished to withbold from the Established 
Church the support it received from the 
State, and to apply the revenues of the 
Church to secular purposes. They did 
not wish it to be given to them-—true, but 
they wished it to be taken from the Estab- 
lished Church, which was nothing less 
than a separation of Church and State. 
All they disclaimed was, any interference 
with the ecclesiastical discipline of the 
Church; but as they (the Established 
Church) had never expressed any desire 
to interfere, or attempted any interference, 
with the form of worship adopted by the 
Dissenters, much gratitude was not due 
to them for that disclaimer. The Dis- 
senters prayed, that there might be a total 
severance of the alliance between Church 
and State, which amounted to a declara- 
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tion that there should be no Established 
Church within these realms, After that 
declaration, which had been put forth so 
lately as Monday last, it became the duty, 
as it was the undoubted right, of every 
hon. Gentleman in that House, to consider 
the questions that were pending in that 
House, with respect to the Church, not 
on their abstract or isolated merits, but 
how they bore upon the avowed objects 
of the great body of Dissenters. Enter- 
taining such views, he thought the hon, 
member for Frome was_ perfectly justified 
in retracting the promises he had given to 
the Dissenters. He must also give the 
Dissenters credit for having acted an 
honest and manly part in refusing to re- 
ceive the advantages which had been 
intended for their own relief, without 
boldly declaring what their ultimate ob- 
To the petition which he pre- 
sented he gave his cordial support. When 
these manifestations of public opinion 
were daily taking place, he considered it 
the duty of his Majesty’s Ministers to 
take an early opportunity to explain can- 
didly, and without reserve, what were 
the views they entertained on the subject. 

Mr. Baines had not seen the declaration 
alluded to, until it was shown to him by 
the right hon. Baronet opposite. He 
believed the principles of the Dissenters 
were unchanged, and to be embodied in 
the resolution alluded to by the right hon, 
Baronet. If the principles of dissent were 
properly understood, the very circum- 
stance of a man being a Dissenter was a 
declaration that he could not agree to the 
union between Church and State. [** No” | 
He was as well acquainted with the princi- 
ples of the Dissenters as hon. Members 
who cried ** No,” and that sentiment, he 
believed, was entertained by them. He 
did not deny the right of the Church to 
hold that union, and to cultivate it by all 
possible means; but every Dissenter, if 
consistent with his principles, must be 
opposed to the alliance. With respect to 
the appropriation of the revenues of the 
Church, the right hon. Baronet had sup- 
posed, that the Dissenters desired to par- 
ticipate in them. 

Sir Robert Peelhad not so stated. What 
he said was, that the Dissenters did not 
desire to interfere with the ecclesiastical 
discipline of the Church, and as_ the 
Church of England had not attempted 
any interference with the free exercise of 
the form of worship adopted by the Dis- 
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senters, he thought the disclaimer was of 
no great importance. 

Mr. Baines had understood the right 
hon. Baronet also to have intimated, that 
a desire existed among the Dissenters to 
participate in the revenues of the Church 
establishment> [‘ No,” from Sir Robert 
Peel.| It could not be said there was any 
thing selfish in the applications of the 
Dissenters: they did not come to the 
House and say, ‘‘ Here are large revenues 
appropriated to the support of the Church, 
we wish to partake of those revenues ;” 
but they said, ‘* We hold these revenues 
to be public property.” They did not wish 
them to be appropriated among them- 
selves; if they were applied to any other 
purposes than those of the Established 
Church, they distinctly stated that they 
wished them devoted to those purposes in 
which they, as a sect of Christians, pos- 
sessed no individual interest. He saw a 


Views of the 


smile on the faces of hon. Members, as if 


they doubted that expression of disinter- 
estedness. If an examination were made 
into the manner in which these revenues 
originated, it would be found that one 
party had as much right to them as the 
other, and they belonged as much to one 
denomination of Christians being his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, as to another. It would, 
therefore, not be unreasouable for the Dis- 
senters to say, that ‘ whereas at one time 
you, the Church of England, were no 
more entitled to these revenues than we; 
therefore, now that there is a difference in 
our form of worship, we do not think we 
shall be asking anything unfair, when we 
seck to partake of those revenues ;” but 
they asked no such thing. With regard 
to the Universities, they considered the 
Church of England exclusively held these 


I 
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fountains of knowledge, and that the Dis- 
senters were equally entitled to the 
advantages of those institutions for the 


education of their youth. He believed, 
with respect to the other grievances of 
Dissenters-——such as the celebration of 
marriages, the burial of their dead, and a 
system of registration of their own—that 
no member of the Church seriously ob- 
jected to them. The Dissenters looked 
for the hostility of those who supported 
the connexion between Church and State, 
considering it conducive to their interests 
and the interests of the religion they pro- 
fessed. If the time should ever arrive 
when the people of England should think 
the objects of religion would be better 
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advanced by a separation of Church and 
State, than by the Church remaining an 
integral part of the State, then, and not 
till then, should a separation take place. 
The Dissenters ought never to carry their 
point, except by the progress of public 
opinion, and supported by public justice. 

Mr. Shaw complimented the hon. Mem- 
ber for the candour of his avowal. He had 
stated, that the Dissenters desired a sepa- 
ration of Church and State, but that they 
wished the revenues of the Church not to 
be appropriated to their own purposes, 
but to some secular purposes. The hon. 
Member had also stated in that House, 
that the object of the Dissenters in en- 
deavouring to obtain admission into the 
Universities, was not confined to taking 
degrees merely, but that they also sought 
to participate in all the advantages the 
members of the Episcopal Church enjoyed 
with respect to fellowships and other 
benefits arising out of the Universities; 
but he was sure the hon. Member would 
not contend, that if the Universities were 
once opened to Dissenters in the manner 
he desired, it would be imposstble to pre- 
serve the ecclesiastical mode of education 
at present adopted at these imstitutions. 
He concurred in the opinion of the right 
hon. Baronet, that at the present import- 
ant crisis, it was most important the [louse 
and the country should be made fully 
acquainted with the views which were 
entertained on the subject by his Majesty's 
Ministers. He believed it had now come 
to the simple question of whether there 
should be aChureh or no Church, and he 
thought, as that was the case, it was most 
the Government should not 
entertain one opinion in that House and a 
different opinion in another; but 
distinctly state what opinion his Majesty's 
Ministers, as a Government, entertaised 
with regard to the Church. 

Mr. Locke was one of those who had 
said ** No,” when the hon. member for 
Leeds stated that the Dissenters al 
sired a separation of Chureh and 
He did so, because he had that morning 
presented a petition from the Dissenters 
of Devizes, in which they stated they had 
no desire to interfere with the connexion 
of Chureh and State. He had supported 
the petition on that very ground. 

Mr. Methuen regretted he had not been 
present to give that petition his support. 
The right hon. Baronet seemed to say that 
the Dissenters generally desired a separa- 
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tion of Church and State. For-his own 
part, he did not think so. The hon. 
member for Leeds was not justified in 
answering for the Dissenters in every part 
of the kingdom, because he was acquaint- 
ed with the opinions of those of a small 
portion. The hon. member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin had talked of the danger 
in which the Church stood. The great 
danger to the establishment was from 
those who were termed its friends—from 
those who upheld pluralities and non- 
residence—from those who were making 
the country ring from one end to the 
other with the cry of ‘the Church is in 
danger.” Asa representative of the people, 
and a real friend to the Established Church, 
he felt, that he should not discharge his 
duty, if he did not call on the people of 
England not to be misled by these miser- 
able party attempts — for such in his 
conscience he believed them to be—which 
were not so much intended for the support 
of the Church as the support of that party 
who thought they upheld the Church by 
upholding its abuses. It was for the sup- 
port of that party, who were the worst 
enemics of the Church of England, of 
civil order, and good government, and he 
should be guilty of a dereliction of duty, 
if he did not warn the people against 
their misrepresentations. The observa- 
tions of the right hon. Baronet on the 
conduct of the Ministry, who were liberal, 
honest, and candid in their views, were 
uncalled for. It was to the present Go- 
vernment that, in the temper of the times, 
the country must look for the completion 
of those salutary measures of reform which 
had been so beneficially commenced. He 
thought the House was bound to support 
them in carrying into effect those reforms, 
now that the Cabinet had purified itself 
from that which was a clog to its progress, 
and he had no doubt that the country and 
that House, to which such an appeal had 
been made, would look up to them with 
increased confidence. 

Mr. Finn thought the House ought to 
see what the Government intended to do 
before its confidence was extended to 
them. He must see what they meant to 
do with the Church of Ireland. There 
were twenty parishes in the county he had 
the honour to represent, in which not a 
single Protestant was to be found. Sine- 
cures in the state were much to be repro- 
bated, but what could be so disgraceful 
as sinecures in the Church ? 
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Mr. Finch said, the Government, who 
ought to stand forward as the bulwark of 
the Church, were now endeavouring, by a 
number of measures, to conciliate the Dis- 
senters. The cause of religion was too 
sacred to be affected by the agitation of 
the present times, but it was nevertheless 
the duty of every friend of the establish- 
ment to stand forward in her support. 

The Marquess of Chandos said, that, 
having presented many petitions to that 
House from Dissenters who did not de- 
sire a separation of Church and State, he 
felt it to be but justice to them to state, 
that neither the assertion of the hon. 
member for Leeds, nor the declaration 
read by the right hon. Baronet, applied 
to all the Dissenters. He thought that 
those Members who had retired from the 
Government, considered in their own 
minds that they had purified themselves 
by the secession. They had retired with 
great credit to themselves, and the country 
would justly appreciate the motives by 
which they were animated. 

Earl Jermyn said, the evidence of every 
day proved it was the imperious duty of 
the Government, to declare the views 
they entertzined toward the Church and 
the Dissenters. A new writ had yesterday 
been moved for, in the case of a gentleman 
recently appointed a member of the Ca- 
binet, (Mr. Abercromby), who when he 
was called upon to give his opinion on 
the subject of a separation of Church and 
State, said, that it was a new question, 
and one that required very serious con- 
sideration. He thought, that not only the 
individual opinions of the members of the 
Government should be stated, but also 
what were the views of the Government, 
of which Mr. Abercromby was now a 
member. 

The Petitions were laid on the Table. 


Religious Assemblies. 


Revicious Assemaxirs.| Mr. Hardy 
moved the third reading of the Religious 
Assemblies Bill. 

Mr. Wynn said, that having already 
expressed his disapprobation of this mea- 
sure, he would not trouble the House by 
repeating his objections to it at length. 
The Bill would enable any person to 
preach, without having received licence to 
do so from the clergyman of the parish, 
or from the Bishop of the diocess. Now, 


to such an enactment he had great objec- 
tions, for he thought that the members of 
the Church of England were bound to 
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conform to the discipline of that Church. 
If this Bill passed, individuals represent- 
ing themselves to be clergymen of the 
Church of England might, if they chose, 
preach doctrines directly at variance with 
the doctrines of the establishment. 

Mr. Hardy thought the Bill would pre- 
vent the evil anticipated by the hon. Gen- 
tleman. It was only designed to allow 
lay members of the Established Church, 
in situations where they were destitute of 
the means of public worship, to read a 
portion of the Liturgy, and perhaps a 
sermon, in their houses, or in the servants’ 
halls, and to allow the presence of their 
poor neighbours. According to the 71st 
Canon of the Ecclesiastical Law, no 
licence could be granted in such a case 
without a licence for the performance of 
the whole Church service. He only wished 
to secure to members of the Church of 
England the same privilege that Dissenters 
enjoyed. He did not see why the privi- 
lege should apply to Dissenters only. 
Undoubtedly, an equal privilege ought to 
be extended to the members of the Estab- 
lished Church. The latter, undoubtedly, 
might meet and read a chapter out of the 
Bible; but the moment they attempted to 
explain the importance of it, or to address 
themselves to the Almighty in prayer, 
they were bound to ascertain, that there 
were not more than twenty of them as- 
sembled together. The members of the 
Church of England laboured under an 
inconvenience in this respect. There were 
not Churches calculated to accommodate 
more than a fifth part of the population 
of the members of the Church of England; 
and why should not a gentleman, a mem- 
ber of that Church, be at liberty to 
assemble his servants and neighbours in 
his hall for the purpose of social worship? 
He was quite sure, that if the right hon. 
Gentleman who had addressed the House 
was only made once properly aware of 
the nature of the proposed plan, he would 
no longer object to it. It was a plan 
proposed upon the suggestions of many 
clergymen, all of whom were anxious that 
every facility should be afforded to it. 
They were persuaded, that it would 
strengthen the Church of England, and 
not draw members away from it. Neither 
they nor he advocated the encouragement 
of fanaticism. This Bill would have no 
such effect ; and he did hope it would be 
allowed to pass, that the country might 
know the House approved of its principle. 
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House many minutes. He thought, that 
the more they were assembled together to 
worship their God the better, whilst they 
did not interfere with others, They could 
not create a riot, as the Bill contemplated 
worship in private houses; and why peo- 
ple should not pray as much as they liked, 
or why that House should discourage 
prayer by making it a crime, he could not 
understand. It was against all principle. 
Persons were allowed to lecture upon 
astrology, theology, every art and science, 
and even upon materialism ; but the mo- 
ment they prayed to the Deity, if more 
than twenty were present, their conduct 
became criminal. Such an absurdity 
ought not so long to have remained on 
the Statute-book, and the sooner it was 
expunged the better. It was their duty 
to make conscience free, for true piety and 
genuine religion could only prosper by 
having the utmost latitude. The more 
families attended upon private worship, 
the more it would be a means of bringing 
down God’s blessing upon the country. 

Mr. Halcombe thought, that the privi- 
leges of domestic religion were already 
sufficiently extensive. By the present 
law, any gentleman might assemble a 
congregation of friends in his house to the 
number of twenty, exclusive of his family 
and servants, for the purposes of private 
worship. If it passed, any person who 
disliked his clergyman, could set up a 
preaching place in his own private dwell- 
ing ; and there would be as many chapels 
as there were different grades of opinion. 
He should give it his most strenuous op- 
position. 

Sir Daniel Sandford supported the Bill, 
for the reason the hon. Member opposed 
it. When clergymen were not favourites, 
he believed they would meet with some 
rivalry, which would be a good method to 
make them attend to their duty. 

Mr. Wilks considered, that every indi- 
vidual in the country ought to be allowed, 
either in his own house or the contiguous 
premises, to assemble his friends for reli- 
gious worship. Persons were permitted 
to assemble to any number for any other 
purposes, without any licence; and he did 
not see why they should not be allowed 
to assemble for religious worship. 

Mr. Plumptre hoped, that the Bill 
would be aliowed to pass. He was 
not ashamed to say, that he had himself, 
at his own house in the country, often 
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assembled a uumber of persons for the 
purpose of religious worship; although,as 
the law stood, he was subject to a penalty 
for so doing; and if he could not do so 
in future according to law, he feared he 
id be disposed to violate the law 
really should wish to see every 
this nature erased altogether from 
the Statute-book, as they were a disgrace 
to the country. He hoped the House 
would support the Bill. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley said, that 
although he was the friend of religious 
liberty and toleration to as extended a 
degree as most Members of that House, 
yet be could not give his consent to the 
passing of this Bill, chiefly because it 
would have the effect of converting Mem- 
bers of that House, if they so pleased, into 
preachers. The hon. member for Cam- 
bridge bad lately introduced a Bill to turn 
preachers into Members of Parliament; 
and the object of the present Bill, seemed 
to be to turn Members of Parliament into 
He did not wish to make 
‘eligion a mere by-word in the mouths of 
those who were not immediately connected 
‘ its Ministry; and on these grounds, 

he should move, that the Bill 
92 read a third time that day six months. 

Sir E, Knatchbull seconded the Motion. 

Mr. Strickland was anxious that the 
Bill should pass; but he should be glad 
to have the protection that was intended 
to be given to rooms or other places 
attached to private houses more satisfac- 
torily explained than it was in the Bill. 

Mr. Hume could not at all see why 
Members of Parliament, if they happened 
to be properly qualified for the duty, 
should be prevented from being teachers 
of religion any more than other persons. 
He should be very glad to see the system 
of granting licences done away with alto- 
gether, as far as it extended to religious 
instruction. It was one of the last rem- 
nants of intolerance, and ought to be 
abolished. He should give his cordial 
support to the Bill. 

Sir George Grey said, that he thought 
the time had passed away for continuing 
an Act of Pains and Penalties such as the 
Conventicle Act. That Act was designed 
to prevent meetings for seditious purposes 
under the pretence of religious instruc- 
tion; and, as there existed no longer any 
dread of seditious meetings, the law was 


ot? 
no longer called for. He should give his 
support to the Bill. 
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Mr. Fleetwood hoped, that this Bill 
would receive the support of the House, 
as it certainly should his own most cor- 
dially. He particularly called for the 
support of the Irish and Scotch Members 
on this occasion, as they had ample op- 
portunity of seeing in those two countries 
the advantages that arose from unrestricted 
religious institutions. The Bill only went 
to establish religious toleration; and he 
hoped there were not many Members in 
that House who would object to that prin- 
ciple at the present day. 

Earl Jermyn objected to the Bill, on 
the ground that it would trench upon the 
fundamental principles and regulations of 
the Established Church. He should wish 
to have the discussion on the Bill adjourned 
until some of his Majesty’s Ministers 
should be present, as he was very desirous 
of hearing what their sentiments were on 
a subject of such importance to the reli- 
gious instruction of the country, and to 
the Church of England Establishment. 
He should like very much to hear what 
the Attorney General thought of the Bill. 
He should support the Amendment that 
had been moved by the hon. member for 
Newcastle. 

The House divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 33; Noes 88— Majority 55. 

The Billi read a third time and passed. 
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Tue Hanp-Loom Wravers — Ap- 
JouRNED Desatr.] Mr. Maxwell moved 
that the Order of the Day for the resump- 
tion of the Adjourned Debate be read. * 

Mr. Gillon had hoped, that the very 
reasonable Motion of the hon. member for 
Lanarkshire would have been at once 
acceded to. It was the imperative duty of 
this House to inquire into the distress of 
any portion of their fellow-subjects, and to 
endeavour to devise a remedy for it ; and 
the more that distress was confined to 
a particular class, the more reason was 
there to examine the peculiar causes of 
hardship which bore upon them. After all 
the facts which had been repeatedly 
brought forward in this and the last 
Session, it was scarcely necessary to prove 
the existence of that distress; but as cer- 
tain statements had been put forth at the 
opening of the Session, of a great improve- 
ment having taken place in the condition 
of the hand-loom weavers, it was his duty 
to inform the House that these statements 
were utterly fallacious, and that the hon. 
Member who made them had been grossly 





* See (third series) vol. xxiii. p. 1090. 
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imposed on by his informant. !t had been 
stated, that the distress of the hand-leom 
weavers had nearly passed away—that a 
rise of ten to twelve per cent had taken 
place on their wages, and that they were 
not obliged to put their children to the 
loom at an early age, as they found other 
employment for them. He had formerly 
shown what a rise of ten to twelve per 
cent in the wages of this class of persons 
would be: that as it had been clearly made 
out last year that the hand-loom weavers 
at plain fabrics could not earn more on an 
average of clear wages than 4s. 5d. per 
week, a rise of twelve per cent on this sum 
amounted only to 64d., making in all about 
5s. per week for the entire maintenance of 
themselves and families. The truth, how- 
ever, was, that this rise of twelve per cent 
had taken place only in very peculiar cir« 
cumstances in the finer fabrics, or with 
those weavers who resided in Glasgow, 
and who were in immediate contact with 
their employers; in the coarser fabrics, and 
in country places, the rise did not amount 
to more than six per cent; and he had in 
his possession a letter from Biggar, a very 
remote part of the country, stating that 
there they had experienced no rise at all. 
The fact was, the manufacturers, that is, 
the unprincipled portion of them, who 
wished to increase their own fortunes on 
the absolute starvation of the poor weavers, 
took advantage of those who lived in re- 
mote places, and who had not the means of 
obtaining early or accurate information. 
The very correspondents of the hon. mem- 
ber for Ipswich, the House of Bannatyne 
and Moira, at the time they were imposing 
upon him by those fallacious statements, 
had not, as he was informed, in different 
districts of the country, raised their wages 
at all. If, instead of six, or even twelve, 
per cent, a rise of 100 per cent had taken 
place, their wages would not then have 
nearly equalled those of many other classes 
of artisans. As to the weavers being able 
to put their children to other work, he 
should like to be informed to what work 
they were to put them? It was altogether 
a delusion, as it was well known they were 
compelled by dire necessity to place them 
at the loom at from eight to ter years of 
age, before either their bodies or their 
minds had received the necessary forma- 
tion, in order to eke out the miserable 
pittance which their parents were able to 
earn. So much for the comparative pros- 
perity of the weavers. Then it was a 
peculiar feature in the case of the hand- 
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loom weavers, that when work had become 
more abundant, wages had not risen in any 
almost perceptible degree, and that whereas 
at the present moment there was more than 
enough of work for every person engaged 
in that species of labour, their wages 
continued at the low rate at which he had 
mentioned, while in other branches of 
trade, where work was not so plentiful, 
wages were much higher. Why did a 
weaver, who had constant work, earn only 
5s. or 6s. per week, while a warper, a 
tailor, or a shoemaker, who had only occa- 
sional employment, had a five-times higher 
rate of wages? The fall of wages was 
not caused, as was alleged, by over-produc- 
tion, for every weaver could find work to 
keep him employed from fifteen to sixteen 
hours a-day. The reason was obvious. 
The latter classes to whom he had referred 
were in contact with their employers, from 
this it was to be supposed that some kindly 
feeling was generated between them, or in 
the absence of this, they might combine to 
effect a rise of wages. This was not the 
case with the hand-loom weavers, who 
were scattered in small towns and villages 
all over the country; most of them never 
saw their employers, who cared nothing 
for the condition or sufferings of men with 
whom they had no intercourse ; and they 
were too much divided by distance, and too 
much under the pressure of immediate 
want, to be able to combine in their own 
defence. Again, it was said that the low 
rate of wages was caused by foreign com- 
petition. So far was it from being true, 
that these low wages were necessary to 
enable the manufacturers to compete with 
those abroad, that the fact was, that the 
price in most instances fell in the foreign 
markets from the introduction of British 
goods. It was home competition which 
was the root of the evil, which reduced the 
price of the commodities in the foreign 
markets, and tended only to enable certain 
unprincipled speculators to go on by means 
of the starvation of the weavers. If prices 
were raised here, they would be raised 
abroad also, as the system of combinations 
among workmen was just as well known 
there as with us; and if the House acceded 
to the proposition now before them, they 
would have the prospect of conferring a 
benefit not only on their own poor starving 
countrymen, but of improving the condition 
of a portion of the labouring classes all 
over the world. Let it also be considered 
what a favourable effect would be produced 
on the market were the condition of this 
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large class of the population materially 
improved, and they were enabled to become 
larger consumers both of their own produce, 
and of that of other branches of industry. 
He did not mean to discuss the propriety 
of appointing Boards of Trade—though 
that would, no doubt, be a subject to be 
discussed in Committee—but he could as- 
sure the House that the operatives were 
far too intelligent a class to desire to inter- 
fere in any way with the foreign market, 
which they knew must necessarily re-act 
upon themselves. They asked to be per- 
mitted to state their case to a Committee 
of this House, to point out the causes 
which had produced such a state of things, 
and the means that might be adopted for 
its removal, and he was convinced they 
understood these matters much better than 
most hon. Members. Were these men to 
appeal in vain to this House for redress ? 
What deadly sin had they committed, that 
they were to be put without the pale of 
the Constitution as outcasts and aliens ? 
Their distress they had borne with a pati- 
ence which is not only commendable, but 
almost incredible. Much had been said of 
the forbearance exercised by the agricul- 
tural classes as entitling them to the con- 
sideration of the House. He was far from 
denying this; he only wished, that the 
same reasoning should be applied in the 
present case. Not one outrage had charac- 
terized the proceedings of the hand-loom 
weavers, while borne to the earth by 
sufferings at which the heart of humanity 
shuddered. They disavowed all secret 
associations ; they united, as they were not 
only entitled, but bound to do, for their 
own protection ; but all their proceedings 
were open and avowed. Why was the 
labour of these poor men, which was their 
only property, but the more important as 
being the source of all other property, to 
be unprotected? Was the fruit of our 
commercial system to be the starvation and 
degradation of our people? If so, better it 
were for ever banished from our shores. 
Were these petitioners to be permitted to 
starve in the midst of a plenty of their 
own creation? Were these respectable 
and industrious individuals to be permitted 
to want, while the money of the country 
was lavished on pensioners and sinccurists 
—on a band of titled paupers, the true 
refuse of society? He was happy to ob- 
serve, that the case of the hand-loom 
weavers had been taken up by other 
classes. Petitions had been presented by 
the hon. member for Bolton from the Ma- 
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gistrates, Clergy, &c., of that town, praying 
that the House would take into its con- 
sideration the case of the hand-loom wea- 
vers; and he had himself presented a 
similar petition from the wrights, masons, 
and slaters, of Airdrie. But it was said it 
was too late in the Session to go into this 
investigation. This was not the fault of 
the hon. member for Lanarkshire, by whom 
the Motion had been brought forward. 
He had been prevented from bringing for- 
ward his Motion on the day he had origin- 
ally fixed, owing to an adjourned debate, 
and he had not been allowed by the Go- 
vernment a subsequent day on which to 
discuss the subject. There was a full 
muster to defend the abominations of the 
Pension-list, but when the happiness, nay 
the very existence, of half a million of in- 
dustrious fellow-creatures was to be dis- 
cussed, an attempt was made to stifle the 
inquiry. The right hon. Gentleman, then 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, had 
said, he would not be indisposed in the 
next Session that a Committee should be 
appointed to consider the subject of wages 
in general. If he was authorised by the 
Government to pledge himself to this, and 
that the very inadequate wages of the 
hand-loom weavers should form a parti- 
cular subject of inquiry, long as they had 
already waited without redress, he would 
undertake on their part to say, that they 
would accede to this further delay ; but 
unless the House received from the right 
hon. Gentleman so distinct a pledge as this, 
he hoped the hon. member for Lanarkshire 
would persevere in his Motion; and the 
time of hon. Members could not be better 
employed at any season of the year than in 
investigating a case of distress so unjust as 
that now before them. If the House 
refused to listen to the complaints of those 
men—if it refused to extend to them its 
protection—as protection ceased on the one 
part, so must allegiance on the other— 
society must resolve itself into its first 
elements. 

Admiral Adam regretted the distress of 
the hand-loom weavers, and should be glad 
if a remedy could be discovered, but he had 
heard nothing as yet which he could look 
upon in the light of a remedy. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Poulett Thomson) 
had promised, that an inquiry should take 
place into the case of the hand-loom wea- 
vers next Session, and he thought that, 
under all circumstances, they should not at 
present proceed in the matter. 

Mr. Hume would be glad, if time and 
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the state of the other business of the House 
would permit, that the proposed inquiry 
should be gone into, but not on the grounds 
anticipated. He wished for the inquiry 
because he believed, that it would serve to 


‘convince the petitioners themselves that the 


relief they sought for could not be obtained 
by a Committee. He had always held 
that wages would regulate themselves 
according to the wants of the public in any 
trade. To attempt to raise them by any 
other means than the fair increase of the 
demand for labour would be absurd, and 
would always fail. He felt for the dis- 
tresses of the hand-loom weavers, but he 
did not see how it was possible that the 
Legislature could assist them in the way 
they sought. Suppose a Bill were brought 
in to regulate the wages of any particular 
trade, it would have the effect of sending 
the best men in that trade out of the coun.. 
try. This was fully and fatally experienced 
in the case of the Spitalfields weavers. 
Their wages were at one time fixed by 
Parliament, by their own desire ; and what 
had become of the trade of that district 
since? The Spitalfields weavers found 
their error when it was too late, and so 
would any body of men who thought that 
the fixing of a price for their labour by the 
Legislature would assist them. 

Sir Daniel Sandford said, it was admit- 
ted that the hand-loom weavers had suf- 
fered the most unparalleled distress with 
the most exemplary patience ; and no class 
was less likely to resort to violent measures, 
or to press their advocates into an extreme 
course of conduct. He had been amongst 
them in times both of excitement and 
tranquillity: but, even when a political 
canvass had been going on, and other 
classes had shown themselves ready to 
impose extreme political doctrines upon 
candidates, he had never found the hand- 
loom weavers, notwithstanding their num- 
bers, and the influence they might in a 
mass exercise upon an election, otherwise 
than sober, rational, and constitutional. 
Their prayer had constantly been for an 
inquiry, and he had heard them give the 
most sensible and conclusive answers to 
objections such as those which had been 
urged by the hon. member for Middlesex. 
No one had attempted to impugn the case 
of distress advanced on the part of these 
unfortunate persons. No prosperity wit- 
ness, no prosperity statement, no prosperity 
doctrines, had been brought forward here, 
as they were on the recent debate con- 
nected with the shipping interest. He was 
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relieved, therefore, from the necessity of 
painting to that House scenes of misery 
more frightful and appalling than any 
which ever fell beneath his notice, and 
which he could not describe without call- 
ing up images and using language that 
might harrow the feelings of the ‘House. 
He could assure the House, that words 
were too feeble to give a fair impression of 
the wretchedness of this too-long-neglected 
class. But, the distress being allowed, 
and the claim to inquiry—at least as far as 
a modest and constitutional deportment 
can confer a claim—being admitted, it was 
said, that the result could lead to no prac- 
tical measure of relief. To that proposi- 
tion he demurred. From what he had 
seen and heard from the sagacious people 
themselves, he thought, that local Boards of 
Trade, composed partly of masters and 
partly of workmen, who should adjust, not 
a fixed minimum of wages, but who should, 
from time to time, regulate the price of 
labour according to the demand in the 
market for its produce, and other circum- 
stances necessary to be considered, would 
tend to the advantage of both parties. In 
the important and populous town he had 
the honour to represent, in which a great 
part of the population consisted of hand- 
loom weavers, the system had been toa 
certain extent adopted, and produced the 
most beneficial effects. It appeared, by a 
letter which he held in his hand, that the 
Board at Paisley was established in 1829 to 
prevent the effects of speculation, caused by 
the lowness of wages :—-‘ Some manu- 
* facturers, said the writer, ‘ finding that 
this continual reduction hurt the stock on 
hand, and kept the weavers in misery, 
called a meeting of the manufacturers, 
when it was agreed, that a minimum 
price should be named for two or three 
things most generally manufactured, to 
serve as a standard for the rest of the 
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work. The signature of every manu- 
‘facturer was obtained to this arrange- 
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ment, and a Committee appointed so see 
‘ that it was complied with. In the spring 
of 1830, the manufacturers raised the 
minimum. A meeting of the manufac- 
‘ turers was called in June, 1833, when it 
‘ was agreed that the table should be con- 
‘tinued for another year; but no signa- 
‘ture was asked anew, and consequently 
‘ the table has no existence, except in the 
‘ public mind.’ The Paisley Board, then, 
was a voluntary arrangement ; and yet it 
had turned out to be a humane and bene- 
ficent system. One argument, drawn from 
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experience like that, told more in favour of 
the proposed plan than twenty theoretical 
propositions against it. He might be told, 
that such a system was against all the 
axioms of political economy ; but, however 
much it might prejudice him in the minds 
of some Gentlemen, he must say, that the 
mere dictum of any professor of political eco- 
nomy never had any weight with him. But 
there were, in political economy, some mark- 
ed exceptions to general rules. Thus the 
general rule was, that wages would adjust 
themselves to the demand for labour ; but, 
in the case of the hand-loom weavers, the 
price of their produce had risen in the 
market without producing a corresponding 
rise in their wages. Their case was, 
therefore, an exception to the rules by 
which it was proposed to judge it. Their 
labour had often not been competent to 
meet the demand, and yet their wages had 
not risen. ‘That was a fact by which the 
general doctrines of political economy were 
combated. Nor was it difficult to explain 
the fact. The weavers suffered from the 
want of concert and combination. ‘They 
did not congregate together: they lived in 
scattered hamlets, and pursued their labours 
in solitary, noisome, and miserable cottages 
—where the father of the family plied his 
tedious task fourteen hours out of the 
twenty-four, and obtained scarcely suffi- 
cient to keep his wife and children from 
starving. ‘They were without the means 
of co-operation, and could not organize 

themselves to stand their ground against 
the natural and inherent power of the 
owners of capital, who were thus enabled 
to beat down the wages of labour. Such 
being their situation, what injury might 
not be the result of turning a deaf ear to 
their prayers? They must then contrive 

some method of mutual concert and assist- 
ance; and, when their wants were most 
pressing, and their passions most inflamed, 

they might enter upon dangerous designs 
and practices. They must imitate the 
example of those trades’ combinations 
which had recently prevailed to so great 
and alarming an extent. Indeed, in some 
parts of Scotland, they had already begun ; 
and the last advices he had from Dundee 
informed him, that the hand-loom weavers 
of that vicinity were beginning to do what 
the cotton-spinners, the calico-printers, the 
engineers, and other classes, had already 
done in other quarters. He did not defend 
that injurious system of combination, 
though he believed that the Legislature 
could do nothing by penal enactments to 
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put an end tothem. But there was one 
mode of mitigating the evils of that injuri- 
ous contest between labour and capital, 
which bore a strong analogy to the plan 
for the regulation of their trade now 
sought for by these unfortunate weavers. 
They said, why not meet the mischievous 
combinations of the present day by calling 
back into life those ancient guilds—cor- 
porate bodies to mediate between the two 
parties, and determine measures for the 
advantage of both? He did not know 
whether this plan could be adopted ona 
great scale ; but he would say, allow the 
experiment to be tried on a small scale; 
and, if it succeeded, establish by law 
throughout the kingdom what had volun- 
tarily been done at Paisley. The hon. 
member for Middlesex said, that the prin- 
ciple of Boards for the regulation of wages 
had been tried in the silk trade, and that 
it had completely failed. But the principle 
proposed to be acted upon in this Act was 
different from that which was adopted in 
the Spitalfields’ Act, so that the hon. Mem- 
ber’s argument did not apply to the present 
proposition. The provisions of that Act 
determined that the price of labour should 
be settled from time to time by the Magis- 
trates at their option. An arbitrary re- 
muneration, then, was decreed by persons 
who might be entirely ignorant of the 
trade over which they were set in author- 
ity, and careless whether it prospered or 
decayed. But the Boards now proposed 
would consist of parties conversant with 
every circumstance affecting the market— 
aware of the exact state of the trade— 
alive to the actual condition of the manu- 
facturer as well as of the operative—and 
seeking to establish, not a fixed and arbi- 
trary price, but a fluctuating minimum to 
vary from time to time according to the 
demand for the produce of labour, and 
other causes affecting the interests of those 
engaged in the manufacture. They would 
protect the labourer from an unjust depres- 
sion of his wages; but they would not 
interfere with the natural and necessary 
fluctuations of wages. But, it was said, 
why not trust to the voluntary principle ? 
True, a modification of the voluntary sys- 
tem had worked well at Paisley; but it 
could not be expected that every master 
manufacturer throughout the country 
would be as benevolent and careful of the 
welfare and interests of those whom they 
employed, as the master manufacturers of 
Paisley were. Let the first establishment 
of these Boards be voluntary ; but, wher- 
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ever they were established, let it be under 
the authority of a legal sanction. He 
would have them composed partly of mas- 
ters and partly of men, who from time to 
time should arrange between themselves 
the rate of wages, and to counteract any 
difficulty which might arise from a dis- 
agreement between these two parties. He 
would, also, have upon the Board a certain 
number of persons not connected with the 
manufacture, whose voices, in case of a 
dispute, would go with the master or the 
man according as justice and reason should 
dictate. ‘These were the arguments which 
had struck him in favour of Local Boards, 
in the establishment of which he hoped 
that the appointment of this Committee of 
Inquiry might end. If they went into the 
Committee, he at least should endeavour 
to bring about that result. 

Mr. Cobbett said, that after the descrip- 
tion which they had heard of the distress 
of the people of Paisley, he trusted, that he 
should never again hear the right hon. 
Gentleman, the President of the Board of 
Trade, say, that he hoped in God his coun- 
try would become the great manufacturing 
shop of the world. He trusted, too, that 
they would no longer hear the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex culogise the operation of 
the Scotch Poor-laws, as an example for 
this country to follow in amending its own 
system of Poor-laws. That hon. Member 
had expressed a fear, that if the Heuse 
should interfere in this matter of wages, it 
might drive valuable branches of manu- 
factures from the country. Drive them 
from the country! Ay, drive them from the 
world, he would say ; drive them down to 
the infernal regions, rather than that they 
should produce such misery. He wished 
not England to become the manufacturing 
shop of the world; on the contrary, if 
manufactures were to produce such distress 
as had been described, if they were to be 
followed by such a harvest of misery, he 
should like to see them driven not only 
from this country, but from the earth. He 
was not a judge of the measures that might 
be necessary to relieve the distress of those 
suffering manufacturers ; but he would cer- 
tainly vote for a Committee of Inquiry to 
see what could be done for them. They 
had plenty of Committees on other subjects ; 
why not, then, grant a Committee on this? 
They had a Committee to inquire into the 
causes of drunkenness, though every human 
being knew beforehand that it arose from 
the use of beer and gin. They had a Com- 
mittee appointed nevertheless, and sitting, 
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with its chairman, and all the other rigma- 
role, to inquire into that which all knew to 
be the effect of beer and gin. They had 
also a Committee appointed to inquire into 
the best mode of educating the people. 
The complaints made by the people to that 
House were, that their bellies were empty, 
and that their backs were bare, and a Com- 
mittee was appointed to see how their heads 
were furnished, and whether any addition 
could be made to the lumber already there. 
It was food and raiment that the people of 
Paisley called for and wanted, and the 
House in its wisdom would give them little 
books to satisfy them. It was food and 
raiment that the people wanted, and not 
those little papers which the House was for 
circulating amongst them. The appoint- 
ment of the Committee would do no harm, 
and it might possibly do a great deal of 
good. 

Sir Daniel Sandford said, that his observ- 
ations had applied to the distress existing 
in Glasgow, and not in Paisley. 

Mr. Cobbett had been in Paisley, and 
had seen enough of it to know that great 
distress existed there also. There were 
several streets in it in which a knife and 
fork were not to be found. 

Mr. Ewing feared, that the sufferings 
which had been endured by this patient 
and deserving body of men were beyond 
the power of the Legislature to remedy, 
arising as they did in some degree from 
foreign competition, and next, from the 
introduction of power-looms. The only 
remedy, he believed, for such sufferings, 
was to proportion the labour to the demand 
for it in the market. As, however, the 
hand-loom weavers had suffered so long 
and so patiently, he was in favour of ap- 
pointing a Committee of Inquiry on the 
subject ; but he feared that it would be too 
late to expect any good from such a step 
this Session. He trusted, however, that, 
for the satisfaction of the petitioners, the 
right hon. Gentleman, the President of the 
Board of Trade, would hold out the hope 
that such a Committee would be appointed 
next Session. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson had formerly stated, 
that it was too late in the Session to enter 
into such an inquiry, and that he objected 
to any inquiry based upon the principles 
stated in the speech of the hon. Member 
who had brought forward this Motion. 
Those principles had been again candidly 
avowed that night by the hon. member for 
Paisley ; and he (Mr. Poulett Thomson) 
must therefore decidedly object to the in- 
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stitution of an inquiry based on such prin- 
ciples, as in his opinion no good, but much 
mischief, would be occasioned by the estab- 
lishment of local Boards of Trade. He 
therefore trusted, that the House would not 
go into an inquiry founded on a principle 
that would only tend to delude the people 
as to the causes of their distress. He had 
as much at heart the interests of those ma- 
nufactures as any hon. Member, and it was 
for that reason that he would resist such a 
Motion as this. He begged at the same 
time to state, that he thought the House 
might, with great propriety, enter upon 
a future occasion, in the next Session of 
Parliament, into an inquiry into the sub- 
ject of wages generally, with regard to 
which he knew that many Members were 
anxious to obtain information. When such 
a Committee was appointed, the hand-loom 
weavers would then come before it with 
their case divested of any delusion, such as 
that of the establishment of local Boards 
of Trade, for which the petitioners, and 
those hon. Members who supported the 
Motion for Inquiry, asked on this occa- 
sion. 

Mr. Hesketh Fleetwood said, that as there 
had already been Committees appointed this 
Session on individual cases, it was the 
bounden duty of the House to grant a Com- 
mittee when 800,000 people were plunged 
in the greatest distress) He should vote 
for a Committee, without pledging himself 
to any ulterior measures whatever. 

Colonel Torrens supported the Motion 
for the appointment of a Committee, and 
could not concur in the reasons assigned by 
the right hon. Gentleman, the President of 
the Board of Trade, for refusing the prayer 
of the petitioners. It was not correct to 
state, that the petitioners asked for local 
Boards of Trade. The petitions of the 
hand-loom weavers of Bolton, and of other 
parts of Lancashire, prayed for a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry into the causes of their 
distress, and into the means by which that 
distress might be relieved, whether by 
local Boards of Trade or otherwise. The 
Committee which had been moved for, was 
a Committee of Inquiry, and as such he 
should support it. But the right hon. 
Gentleman contended, that granting this 
Committee would excite unreasonable ex~ 
pectations. An inquiry, he thought, would 
have a contrary effect, and would dispel un- 
founded expectations. The most sanguine 
expectations were now entertained by the 
hand-loom weavers, that local Boards of 
Trade would relieve their distress. If this 
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were an unfounded expectation (and he was 
not prepared to say it was not unfounded), 
the only means by which the truth could 
be ascertained, and the delusion dispelled, 
was to inguire into the facts of the case. 
The hand-loom weavers were a very intel- 
ligent body, and would urge no claim that 
could be shown to be unreasonable or mis- 
chievous. He could state from his own 
personal acquaintance with them, that they 
possessed a very surprising degree of know- 
ledge, and scientific knowledge too, upon 
the principles of commercial policy, and 
they would not press any demand the 
granting of which could be shown to be in- 
jurious to the permanent trade and pros- 
perity of the country. He did not think 
that local Boards of Trade were calculated 
to remove the distress under which the 
hand-loom weavers suffered. On this 
point, his opinion did not vary very much 
from that of the right hon. Gentleman ; but 
the difference between them was this :— 
The right hon. Gentleman, having formed 
an opinion that local Boards would prove 
abortive and pernicious, seemed to close his 
mind against further information. He, on 
the contrary, was for receiving further in- 
formation, and for inquiring into all the 
facts, and examining all the arguments 
which the weavers had to advance in sup- 
port of their case. He was open to con- 
viction. If the opinion he now enter- 
tained were shown to be erroneous, he was 
perfectly ready to relinquish it, and he was 
confident, that in a Committee of Inquiry 
he should either be convinced of his own 
error, or be able to convince the petitioners 
of theirs. The truth would be established 
either on one side or on the other. But it 
was stated by those who had prejudged the 
question, and were determined to hear no 
further evidence, “ Boards of Trade cannot 
by possibility relieve the distress; what 
good, therefore, can result from the Com- 
mittee?” He would reply, this good 
would result—the people would be satis- 
fied. If the result of the inquiry should 
prove, that Boards of Trade could not relieve 
the distress, the sufferers would at least feel 
that justice was not denied them, and that 
their sufferings did not arise from the neg- 
lect of the Legislature. Even on the 
supposition that the Legislature could 
afford no relief, the inquiry would be at- 
tended by these advantages. But he denied 
that the Legislature could not afford relief. 
When the introduction of new machinery 
increased production and augmented the 
wealth of the country, the country was 
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bound, in some shape or other, to afford 
assistance to those classes who were reduced 
to destitution by the change. The case of 
the hand-loom weavers, working with 
inferior machinery, was precisely ana- 
logous to that of those who worked with 
the inferior machinery called bad land. 
When a free trade in corn was demanded, 
the answer was, all those who were em- 
ployed upon inferior land would be plunged 
in distress, and the Legislature must there- 
fore protect the inferior machine called bad 
land. The power-loom acted upon the hand- 
loom weavers just as a free trade in corn 
would act upon the cultivators of bad land. 
Would not the Legislature deal out equal 
justice to all classes? Would it deny to 
the hand-loom weaver that inquiry into 
the causes of his distress which it had so 
repeatedly granted to the landed proprietor 
and the farmer? He trusted that equal 
justice would be done, and that this inquiry 
would be granted. He would trouble the 
House with one other observation. The 
working classes were not directly represent- 
ed. In what way were they to be recon- 
ciled to this exclusion, and prevented from 
desiring more extensively organic changes ? 
Only by that House acting on the princi- 
ples of impartial justice, and legislating 
for the working classes in the same spirit 
in which they would be legislated for, if 
they themselves held the elective franchise. 
Now, it could notadmit of doubt, that were 
the working classes directly represented in 
that House, the inquiry now prayed for 
would beimmediately granted. The House, 
as at present constituted, should not hesitate 
todo the same. This was the way to give 
satisfaction, and to attach the people to the 
existing order of things. For these reasons 
he should support the Motion of his hon. 
friend, and vote for the appointment of the 
Committee. 

Mr. O'Reilly thought, that the House 
should grant an inquiry for the satisfac- 
tion and contentment of those suffering and 
patient people. 

Viscount Palmerston would oppose the Mo-~ 
tion for the reasons stated by his right hon. 
friend, the President of the Board of Trade. 
He was as conscious as any hon. Member 
of the distress which existed amongst the 
petitioners—he was as anxious that a full 
and satisfactory inquiry should be instituted 
into the pressure under which they were 
labouring ; but surely it would be impos- 
sible to institute such an inquiry with any 
advantage at this advanced period of the 
Session. He thought it would be far better 
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for the petitioners to defer this subject until 
the general and comprehensive Committee of 
Inquiry, to which his right hon. friend had 
referred, was appointed next Session, and 
which would be a more satisfactory one for 
all purposes. He trusted, that the descrip- 
tion which the hon. member for Oldham 
had given of the distressed condition of 
Paisley was exaggerated, and that there 
were not streets there in which a knife and 
fork were not to be found. That hon. 
Member’s remedy for the distress of those 
manufacturers was to send them all to the 
infernal regions. [Mr. Cobbett.—No, no ; 
I said the trade, not the manufacturers. |— 
Well, if the hon. Member was for sending 
the trade to the infernal regions, he might 
as well send the manufacturers after it, as 
that would shorten the sufferings they 
would have to endure in the way to their 
destination. The hon. member for Old- 
ham was, by way of relieving the manu- 
facturers, for sending the manufactures out 
of the country altogether. He rather 
thought that the petitioners, and those hon. 
Members who supported the Motion, would 
not accept of a Committee on such terms. 
In his opinion, the interests of the peti- 
tioners, as well as of the manufacturing 
classes generally, would be most beneficially 
consulted by reserving all inquiry for the 
general Committee that would be appointed 
next Session. 

Mr. Hardy said, that if there happened 
to be, and it was probable there were, any 
hand-loom weavers in the gallery while the 
noble Lord was speaking, they might well 
say ‘‘It may be sport to you, but it is death 
to us.” When they had petitions from 
this class of manufacturers complaining of 
distress, both in Scotland and England, he 
thought that it became the duty of Go- 
vernment to grant inquiry. He would 
implore the Government to grant the in- 
quiry which was now sought, and which 
would be calculated to remove much of the 
delusion under which the people laboured. 
After the evidence had been heard, it 
would open some means for the adoption 
of the House to relieve these petitioners 
from their present state of overwhelming 
distress. He would vote for the Commit- 
tee of Inquiry, even though it should push 
the duration of the Session beyond the 
usual limits. He could not agree in the 
opinion expressed by the hon. and gallant 
member for Bolton, that the labouring 
classes were unrepresented in that House ; 
for he was sure, that the majority of the 
House was anxious to do justice to that 
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portion of the subjects of the realm (he 
meant the labouring population) which 
was the main strength and support of the 
nation. 

Mr. Pryme thought the establishment of 
Local Boards of Trade would only increase 
the evils to which the hand-loom weavers 
were at present exposed, for he understood 
one of the objects of these Boards would 
be to raise wages, by doing which the ex- 
penses of manufacture would be increased, 
and consequently any trade which still 
remained to these petitioners would leave 
them and be carried toa cheaper market 
of manufacture, Another strong argument 
against the present Motion was the late 
period of the Session, which precluded the 
possibility of entering with any chance of 
utility upon an inquiry so extensive as 
that sought would necessarily be. Believ- 
ing, also, that the right hon. Gentleman, 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
would, as he had stated, institute an inquiry 
next Session, not only into this, but other 
important commercial subjects, he should 
vote against the Motion for the appoint- 
ment now of a Committee. 

Mr. Lloyd deprecated any endeavour to 
enter upon so important and intricate an 
inquiry at this late period of the Session. 
Indeed, it would be hopeless to expect, that 
such an inquiry could be treated with the 
attention which it deserved between this 
and the breaking up of Parliament ; and, 
therefore, although he agreed that inquiry 
should take place, if it were only to con- 
vince the petitioners of the fallacy of their 
views, he should vote against the present 
Motion, on the understanding that the 
subject was to be brought forward by the 
right lon. Gentleman, the President of 
the Board of Trade, early in the next 
Session. 

Mr. Bolling thought they should agree 
to the Motion if it were only to satisfy the 
petitioners and the labouring classes gcene- 
rally, that the Members of that House 
would not turn their backs on men who 


| adopted a constitutional and proper means 


of complaining of the grievances which they 


| laboured under. 


Mr. Fielden admitted, that distress ex- 


| isted among the operatives in several parts 


of the country, but he denied that this dis- 
tress had been occasioned by the power- 
looms. Much of the distress that prevailed 


| in particular places arose from an unequal 
| distribution of trade; and, instead of laying 


it to the account of foreign competition, it 
was almost solely the result of the compe- 
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tition at home. Now, a Board of Trade 
would rectify this evil; it would confer 
equal advantages on the master as on the 
man ; and, this being his opinion, he cer- 
tainly should give his support to the pro- 
position for the appointment of a Commit- 
tee of Inquiry. 

Mr. George Wood, although persuaded 
that the inquiry, even if acceded to, would 
not afford the relief which the petitioners 
seemed to expect from it, yet, thinking that 
the grievances complained of by this class 
of persons ought not to be passed over 
without inquiry, he should give his vote for 
the appointment of a Committee. These 
petitioners alleged that they were suffering 
great distress, and surely it was incumbent 
on the Legislature to ascertain whether 
their complaints were well founded or not. 
It was on this ground that he should vote 
for inquiry now rather than wait for the 
ensuing Session. 

Mr. Hutt said, that no man could be 
more desirous than he was, to inquire into 
the distresses of the labouring classes ; but, 
believing that the present Motion, even if 
adopted, could not lead to any advantage- 
ous results, he should vote with the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. Richards said, that it was a mere 
delusion to imagine even that the use of 
machinery could be dispensed with. If an 
attempt to do without it were made in this 
country would it not still be resorted to by 
the foreign manufacturer? And, that 
being the case, how was it possible, if it 
were desired to compete with the manu- 
facturer of other nations, for the home 
manufacturer to refrain from employing 
machinery? It could not be done ; it was 
altogether impracticable. But, notwith- 
standing that was the case, they were bound 
to show that they sympathised with the 
labouring classes, by granting an inquiry 
with a view to explain to them how just 
the principles were on which the present 
system was based. Such an inquiry, he 
was satisfied, could only produce a happy 
effect, and, therefore, he should vote for 
the Committee. 

Mr. Dunlop objected to the Motion for 
the Committee only because he feared at 
that late period of the Session it could lead 
to no practical result. 

Mr. Maawell briefly replied. It was 
incumbent on them, if they would not lose 
the confidence of the people altogether, to 
grant their request, and inquire into their 
complaints. 

The House divided: Ayes 70; Noes 42 
—Majority 28. 


{June Il} 
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The Committee was appointed. 


County Coroners’ Briu.j] On the 
Motion of Mr. Cripps, the County Coro- 
ners’ Bill was recommitted. 

On Clause 6th being proposed, which 
increases the allowance for an inquest to 
30s., and the mileage to 1s. 6d. per mile. 

Colonel Davies opposed the clause. 
There was no occasion for any increase in 
the allowances, as under the present system 
there were plenty of candidates for the 
office of Coroner. 

Sir George Strickland attached great 
importance to the due support of the office 
of Coroner, and said, that for many years it 
had been felt that the remuneration was 
insufficient. Many years ago, a Bill had 
passed that House to give a much larger 
remuneration than was proposed by this 
Bill. The clause had his cordial support, 
as absolutely necessary, in order to secure 
the services of just and proper men. 

Mr. Cripps said, the Bill was based on 
the evidence of highly respectable witnesses 
examined before a Committee. Many re- 
spectable Coroners declared they would 
resign, if the salary were not increased. 

The Committee divided: Ayes 68; 
Noes 47— Majority 21. 

On the Clause allowing Coroners 1s. 6d. 
travelling expenses, or mileage, 

Colonel Davies proposed, that the blank 
of the clause should be filled up by 9d. per 
mile. 

The Committee again divided : Ayes 87 ; 
Noes 51—Majority 36. 

Colonel Davies then proposed that the 
blank should be filled up by 1s. a mile. 

The Committee divided on the original 
Question: Ayes 79; Noes 55—Majority 
24. 

Mr Brotherton proposed the insertion of 
1s. 3d. per mile. 

The Committee again divided on the 
original Question: Ayes 75; Noes 53— 
Majority 22. 

The Clause, allowing of 1s. 6d. per mile, 
agreed to. 

The other Clauses were agreed to, and 
the House resumed. 


JewisH Disapruities.}] Mr. Robert 
Grant moved, that the Jewish Civil Dis- 
abilities Bill be read a third time. 

Mr. Shaw thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman had done sufficient in present- 
ing a petition in favour of the Bill without 
proceeding with it to-night. The right 
hon. Gentleman must be fully aware that 
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at that late hour many hon. Gentlemen 
were absent who were opposed to the Bill. 
He knew that the hon. Baronet, the mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford, was 
anxious to state his objections to it. 

Mr. Robert Grant said, that he was in 
the hands of the House, but was most 
anxious to goon. He had stated to the 
hon. member for the University of Oxford 
that he could rot consent to postpone the 
third reading of the Bill. Ample opportu- 
nity had been afforded for discussing it, 
and he did not recollect any measure of 
importance having gone through the House 
with so little opposition. 

Mr. Hume put it to the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Shaw) whether it was prob- 
able, after the discussions that had taken 
place, that there was any probability of 
offering anything like a successful opposi- 
tion to the Bill. 

Mr. Cumming Bruce had always been 
opposed to a Bill of this nature, and had 
divided the House upon it more than once. 
He thought that the right hon. Gentleman 
was acting unfairly in persisting in the 
third reading at that late hour. He (Mr. 
Bruce) thought the Bill of so much im- 
portance that he would put in practice the 
mode of proceeding suggested by the hon. 
member for Middlesex on another Bill in 
the early part of the evening, and persist 
in dividing the House on the Question. 
The hon. Member moved, that the House 
do adjourn. 

The House divided: Ayes 14; Noes 50 
— Majority 36. 


List of the Ayes. 


Agnew, Sir A. Heniker, Lord 
Bethell, R. Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Calcraft, J. H. Mandeville, Lord 
Finch, G. Plumptre, J. P. 
Forster, C. S. Shaw, F. 
Gladstone, W. 

Greene, T. eenees 
Hay, Sir J. Burrell, Sir C. 
Hawkes, E. Bruce, C. 


The Bill was read a third time and 
passed. 
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MinuteEs.}] Bill. Brought up from the Commons and read 
a first time:—Jewish Disabilities, 

Petitions presented. By Lord Rouue, Lord Kenyon, Lord 
SKELMERSDALE, and the Duke of BEAvrort, from 
various Places,—for the Protection of the Established 
Church.—By the Lorp CHANCELLOR, from Edinburgh, 
in favour of the Jews Civil Disabilities Abolition Bill. 


{LORDS} Roman Catholic Marriages. 
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Roman Carnoric MarrtaGEs (Scor- 
LAND).] The Earl of Rosebery said, it 
was not necessary for him to trouble their 
Lordships with many observations in mov- 
ing the second reading of the Bill for 
regulating Roman Catholic Marriages in 
Scotland. He need not inform their 
Lordships, that marriages might be con- 
tracted in Scotland without the interven- 
tion of a clergyman. It was only necessary 
that the parties should acknowledge them- 
selves as man and wife before witnesses, 
or even by letter. In the reigns of 
Charles 2nd, and of William and Mary, 
Acts were passed for the purpose of im- 
peding clandestine marriages, which im- 
posed punishment on such dissenting mi- 
nisters as solemnised them. These Acts 
were, however, evaded by the parties ap- 
pearing before individuals not ministers, 
who were willing to officiate, and who 
were generally persons of the lowest and 
most depraved description. The penalties 
as respected them were wholly nugatory ; 
but, under those Acts, very respectable 
persons—namely Dissenting ministers— 
might be severely punished. The object 
of the present Bill was not merely to 
remove the hardship under which these 
individuals laboured at present, but also 
to check those secret, improper, and in- 
decorous marriages which now took place. 
Many persons did not wish to be married 
according to the forms of the Established 
Church, and the Bill was framed to give 
them aright to have the ceremony per- 
formed by the clergyman of the congrega- 
tion, or of the communion to which they 
belonged, rather than that they should 
have recourse to such low and profligate 
instruments as he had before alluded to. 
The situation of Roman Catholics, as the 
law now stood, was particularly hard. 
Persons of that persuasion looked upon 
marriage as a sacrament, and they were 
prevented from having a clergyman of 
their own faith to perform the ceremony. 
By the present Bill the grievance com- 
plained of by them would be removed. 
His Lordship concluded by moving the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Viscount Melville did not mean to op- 
pose the second reading of the Bill. He 


thought, however, that the word “ clergy- 
man” which had no specific meaning in 
Scotland, should be altered. With respect 
to the marriage by a Roman Catholic 
priest of persons professing different re- 
ligions, it was a subject which required 
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deliberate consideration. He should make 
only one other remark. The preamble of 
the Bill recited four different Acts, which 
it was said, ought to be altered and 
amended; but their Lordships would 
hardly believe, that one of these Acts had 
been repealed 140, and the other 120 years 
ago? 

The Earl of Rosebery said, it was his 
intention in the Committee to propose an 
alteration of the word “clergyman” to 
‘‘ priest.” He should willingly listen to 
any suggestion of his noble friend with 
respect to the solemnization of marriages 
by Roman Catholic priests. As to the 
third point to which his noble friend had 
referred, he could only say, that the Bill 
had been framed by an individual who, 
he believed, was as well acquainted with 
the law of Scotland as his noble friend. 

The Bill read a second time. 


Poor Laws’ Amendment— 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 12, 1834. 


MinutTes.] Bill. 
Annuities. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. HEATHCOTE, from Crowland, 
for Compelling Landlords, or Owners of Houses, rented 
under 10/. to pay all Parochial Rates; from Farmers of 
Crowland, against the Smuggling of Foreign Corn.—By 
Mr. Parrott, from the Dissenters of Newton Abbott, 
Newton Bushel, against the Proposed Measure of Church 
Rates.—By Lord ALTHoRP, from St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, 
in favour of the Poor Laws’ Amendment Bill. 


Read a first time :—Four-per-Cent 


Poor-Laws’ AMENDMENT — CommiT- 
TEE.| The House, at the forenoon sitting, 
again went into a Committee for the further 
consideration of the Poor-laws Amendment 
Bill. 

On Clause 45 being put, 

Mr. Cobbelt proposed the following 
Amendment :—“ Provided always, that no 
regulation be made by which husbands 
shall be separated from wives, children 
from their parents, and parents from their 
children; or for shaving the hair off 
paupers; or compelling such as seek relief 
in the workhouses to wear badges, or put 
distinctive dresses on.” If the House, he 
maintained, did not affirm his Motion, it 
would tacitly approve the principle which was 
meant to be negatived by it. It might be 
said, in answer te this observation, that no 
such thing as his Motion went to provide 
against would ever be practised, and that, 
therefore, there was no necessity for it. 
Why then, he asked, not say such things 
should not be, if the intention to put them 
into execution were not the object? It 
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_ was, however, impossible not to believe that 
some such object was in view ; and also 
| impossible not to believe, that the Commis- 
'sioners, by first denying relief to the 
able-bodied, except in workhouses, and 
then making workhouses irksome to them 
by every means in their power, intended 
to destroy the system of relief altogether. 
| That the relief of the poor was not the 
| most expensive item in the burthens of the 
country he had long believed; a letter 
which he had this morning from the 
township and parish of Little Bolton, in 
Lancashire, confirmed him in that belief. 
In that letter it was stated, that the 
annual parochial assessment for the poor 
was 1,4501., of which 745/. only went 
to their relief; the remaining 705/. being 
expended on the payment of overseers for 
collection, and on Session fees for various 
kinds of litigation. It was the general 
taxation of the country which caused the 
general distress, and not the pressure of 
the Poor-law, with all its evils and abuses. 
The hon. member for Lambeth had pro- 
pounded, with the gravity of an oracle, 
that the poor had no specific right to re- 
lief. Now, he (Mr. Cobbett) was pre- 
pared to prove, on the contrary, that every 
man in England and Wales standing in 
need of parochial relief had a clear legal 
right to it; that that relief, moreover, 
should be assessed on the real property of 
the kingdom ; and that every woman and 
child of these two countries, so circum- 
stanced, had as good a right to relief as 
men. He would, moreover, prove that 
such was the common law of the land, 
and the condition on which every holder 
of real property held his tenure. He in- 
sisted further, that to pass any law to abro- 
gate, to nullify, or to lessen this right of 
the poor was a violation of the contract 
upon which all the real property of the 
kingdom was held. He was ready to 
maintain, that this was the law of the 
land. But the noble Lord, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, said, that he did not 
mean to deny relief to the poor. No, he 
did not,—he had not the honesty, the sin- 
cerity, the manliness, to deny relief directly. 
But he put the power of denying it 
into the hands of his three red her- 
rings stuck up in London. In_ the 
whole of this Bill he (Mr. Cobbett) saw 
a design to grind down the people of Eng- 
land, and to take away their right of 
relief. The people of England had this 
right before the Reformation. The great 
and small tithes had always been the first 


Committee. 
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property to be assessed ; and when .a law 
was passed to relieve the small tithes 
from that liability, care was taken that 


the poor should have compensation. In 
the Act of Elizabeth, which was a 


compact between the landowners and the 
people, there was a clear recognition of 
the right of the poor to relief. But there 
was no stipulation that it should be made 
as irksome as possible; there was no 
stipulation that the husband should be 
separated from the wife, and the children 
from both, and that all communication 
between them should be cut off; there 
was no stipulation, that they should have 
badges put on them in the workhouse ; 
they were not to be relieved at the will 
of negro drivers from the West Indies, 
or of fellows brought from the yeomanry, 
or from Scotland. Now, if that House 
did not determine that the poor should | 
uot wear badges, that their hair should | 
not be cut off, and that they should not | 
be clothed in san benitos, and that they | 
should not be cut off from all communi- | 
cation with their friends, the whole of | 
the landlords of this country would be- | 
come heritors—ay, they must put up with 
that Scotch name if this Bill should pass. 
He sincerely trusted, however, it would 
not pass ; and he had some reason to hope it 
would not pass. Thank God! the country 
still possessed a House of Lords ; and while 
that tribunal existed the poor man had | 
no reason to despair of justice. The Go- 
vernment paper of that morning, doubtless 
with the sanction of its employers, said it 
was absolutely necessary that the House of | 
Lords should be remodelled ; but let that | 
Government take care how they touched | 
that Assembly. The people of England | 
looked to the House of Lords for the cor- | 
rection of those anomalies in legislation | 
which the Reformed Parliament was every | 
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day perpetrating, and it would be a danger- 
ous task to deprive them of the consolation | 
its existence afforded. The great mass of | 
the people were looked upon by many as 
seditious and revolutionary in their demands 
for Reform ; but when the people called 
for that measure did they ever call for any 
of those monstrous proj2cts of spoliation 
and coercion which. his Majesty’s present 
Ministers were almost daily announcing ? 
Did they call, for instance, for the demo- 
lition and spoliation of the Church ? 
Did they call for an enactment to rob the 
poor of the only compact ever made in 
their favour—he meant the Poor-law of 
Elizabeth ? Did they call for a Coercion 
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Bill for Ireland? Did they, in short, call 


for any one of those monstrous measures 
which the present Administration had 
brought forward? No; what the people 
did ask for from a Reformed Parliament 
the Ministers would not grant to them, 
while measures which they abhorred, and 
deprecated as much as they abhorred, were 
proposed and enacted. ‘The country, from 
one end to the other, demanded the aboli- 
tion of undeserved pensions and sinecures. 
Had it succeeded in obtaining that object ? 
No.—The people required the reduction of 
theinterest on the National Debt proportion- 
ed to the augmented value of money. Was 
their request acceded to ?—No. They 
asked for the reduction of taxation, more 


‘especially for the abolition of the malt, 


hop, and soap, tax. Did they obtain 
what they asked for >—No. They required 
that salaries should be reduced. Was that 
done?—No. In no instances were the 
wishes of the people attended to, while 
Parliament was for months together occu- 
pied in legislating upon subjects in which 
the people had little or no interest. Did 
they ever pray about Dissenters being ad- 
mitted to the Universities, or other un- 
profitable trash of the sort, with which the 
time of Parliament had been taken up ? 
Did they ask for the Poor Man Robbery 
Bill then under discussion ? God forbid ! 
they had not done so. Did they again, 
pray for a remodelling of the House of 
Lords? Again, would he say, God forbid ! 
That project was now promulgated 
by the Government papers of that morn- 
ing, and with the Government ought and 
would rest all the odium of the business. 
One of three projects was proposed for 
the purpose. [Here there were loud cries 
of “ Question.”| If hon. Members were 
anxious to see him sit down, they were 
taking the very worst means to induce him 
todo so. One of three projects was pro- 
posed for the new-modelling of the House 
of Lords. The first was to turn out all 
the poor Lords— 

Mr. Pryme rose to order. He contend- 
ed that even the limits of a Committee 
of the whole House did not enable the 
hon. Member to answer a paragraph in a 
Newspaper, or upon a discussion on a 
Poor-luws Bill to speak in any way re- 
specting the House of Lords. 

Mr. Cobbett would insist upon it that he 
was perfectly in order. He was showing, 
that even the portion of the people who 
were accused of being revolutionary and 
seditious in their desigus when calling for 
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Reform did not go half so far in revolution 
or sedition as the members of the existing 
Government. He was showing, that they 
did not go the length of calling for 
a Church Spoliation Bill, or for a Coer- 
cion Bill; and more particularly that they 
had not prayed for the project which was 
that morning promulgated by the Govern- 
ment organ. He meant the remodelling 
of the House of Lords. The first project 
recommended for the purpose was to turn 
out the poor Lords; the second was to 
abolish the House as a Legislative Assem- 
bly altogether. Now God forbid that 
should ever be the case! The House of 
Lords, he repeated, was now the poor 
man’s sole hope. Deprive him of that 
Assembly, and he was without a protector. 
The third project recommended by the 
Government for the remodelling of the 
House of Lords was the addition of some 
rich money-mongers to its present numbers. 
Wealth was indeed fast undermining every 
ancient principle of the Constitution, and 
so doubtless, unless checked, it would do 
with the House of Lords. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving his proviso. 

Lord Althorp said, that no man knew 
better than the hon. Member himself, that 
the House, in rejecting the Amendment, 
would not be expressing an opinion in 
favour of the practice which it sought to 
prohibit. As well indeed might he argue 
that the House, in rejecting a clause (sup- 
posing it to be proposed as part of the 
Bill under discussion) having for its 
object to prevent the hon. Member say- 
ing the same thing ten times over in the 
one speech, were desirous of hearing the 
same argument repeated, as that the House 
of Commons in negativing his Amendment 
were favourable to the practices against 
which it was directed. He had further 
only to say, that it was not intended as a 
general rule that a man should be separa- 
ted from his wife, or children from their 
mother, or that paupers should have their 
hair shaved or be compelled to wear 
badges. The Commissioners, however, 
were to be vested with power to deviate, 
in case they found it expedient, in particu- 
lar instances. 

Mr. Baines concurred very much in the 
general opinion entertained by the hon. 
member for Oldham, in respect to his ob- 
jections to this Bill ; but he deprecated the 
use of an expression that was calculated to 
excite the ill-feeling of the lower classes of 
society. Many of the evils just complained 
of by the hon. member for Oldham, were 
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the evils of the present system. He believed 
that the object of the proposers of this Bill 
was to save the money of the rich, and to 
make the poor more independent than they 
now were. He hoped that the discussion 
on this measure would be conducted with 
good feeling, and in a spirit of fairness. 

Major Beauclerk wished to know if it 
was intended to give to the Commissioners 
a power to separate man and wife ? 

Lord Althorp said, as a_ general 
principle the Commissioners would not 
have the power of separating man and wife, 
but there might occur cases where it would 
be necessary to make this separation. 

Colonel Williams did not think, that the 
Commissioners should have the power, 
under any circumstances, of separating man 
and wife, inasmuch as it was vesting them 
with a power to do that which the law 
declared illegal. 

Sir Henry Willoughby said the hon. 
member for Oldham might omit those 
parts of his Amendment which went to 
deprive the guardians of all power over the 
paupers. 

Mr. Cobbett replied, that if the paupers 
did wrong there was the law to punish 
them as well as any other offenders. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 17 ; Noes 128—Majority 111. 

The Clause was agreed to. 

On Clause 46, which enacts, that from 
and after the 3lst day of June, 1835, 
parochial relief should cease to be given to 
the able-bodied men, 

Mr. Poulett Scrope recommended an 
alteration of the clause, excepting from its 
operation families of six and seven children, 
and fixing the time at which the Bill 
should come into operation, with respect to 
such families at different periods. 

Lord Althorp meant to propose an 
Amendment to enable those parishes which 
could easily abolish the allowance system 
to do so at once, and to leave it for other 
parishes in which the system could not be 
abolished at once, to bring the clause 
gradually into operation. 

Colonel Torrens considered this the most 
important, and at the same time, the most 
delicate, part of the Bill. The allowance 
system was the worst part of the mal- 
administration of the Poor-laws, and it was 
at the same time the most difficult to deal 
with. The single man would, in the 
natural course of things, receive as much 
wages as the married man. But the prac- 
tice of giving parish allowance to the 
married man, enabled the employer to 
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lower the wages of both married and single 
men; and made it the interest of the 
farmer to employ the married, whose 
children the parish had to support, in pre- 
ference to the single. If the clause passed 
in its present state, and no assistance were 
to be given to a married man with a large 
family, he would not be employed at all, 
and especially where there was surplus 
labour in the parish. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle approved of the 
clause, and especially with the Amendment 
which the noble Lord meant to propose. 
The attempt had been made, in various 
parishes, to get rid of the allowance system, 
and the greatest difficulty was, to provide 
for large families, which could not be 
maintained upon the wages of the father ? 
The way in which he had known that 
difficulty to be met was this :—The children 
above ten years of age were considered 
independent labourers, and employed as 
such by the parish, in agricultural work of 
a light nature, at wages of from 2s. to 2s. 
6d. a week. But he feared that, if all the 
children under sixteen years of age, were 
made to depend altogether on the labour of 
the father, in many parishes the vestries 
would be reluctant to give them employ- 
ment, even where that could easily be 
done. 

Mr. Robinson admitted, that the present 
system of allowing wages out of the rates 
to agricultural labourers, was highly ob- 
jectionable, but he was bound to look to 
the effect of the alteration of this part of 
the present system, by the clause now 
before the House, and he very much feared 
that the effect of the alteration would be, 
to create an increase of pauperism, because, 
if the poor were not able to get permanent 
employment, the Commissioners would 
have no power, should relief be applied for, 
but to send these labourers to the work- 
house. If such were the effect of this 
clause, could the noble Lord contemplate 
what would be the number of workhouses 
that would be necessary to contain all these 
pauper labourers ? 

Mr. Grote said, that those who opposed 
this clause, overlooked the supplemental 
clauses which provided for the suggested 
difficulties. He did not think, that the evils 
contemplated by the opposers of the clause, 
would arise. 

Lord Althorp knew, from the labourers 
he himself employed, though he did not 
give them higher wages than other farm- 
ers, that men who were industrious were 
able to support large families. He believed 
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that if men were paid by the job instead of 
by the day, they would be able to support 
large families. With respect to the clause, 
he thought, that every provision was made 
by it that could be made, and if they did 
not carry the clause into effect, it would be 
useless to try to amend the Poor-laws. 

Mr. Mark Philips thought that some 
provision ought to be made to relieve the 
hand-loom weavers from the operation of 
this clause, their case being different from 
that general practice which the clause 
sought to guard against. In the parish 
where he resided, there were not less than 
200 persons of this description, who re- 
ceived small sums in aid of their wages, 
and who would starve or go to the work- 
house, if that were wholly withdrawn. 

Mr. Hardy hoped, that some provision 
would be made to exempt the persons 
employed in the hardware trade, from the 
operation of the clause. It was customary 
when that trade was slack, for the employer, 
instead of giving his men 14s. for a week’s 
labour, to give 7s. for three days’ labour ; 
and as partial employment would exclude 
a man from parish assistance, great destitu- 
tion and misery would result. 

Mr. Blamire suggested, that it would be 
expedient to give to the overseers of parishes, 
where there were no guardians, the discre- 
tionary power to relieve applicants on his 
own responsibility, and subject to the con- 
sent of the Commissioners. 

Lord Althorp said, the power was given 
to -overseers equally with guardians by 
the proviso at the end of the clause. In 
the cases supposed, of work being slack, 
they seldom occurred so rapidly as not to 
allow of an application to the Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. Hodges objected to the clause in foto. 

It being three o’ciock, the House resumed 
and adjourned. 


Corn Laws—Timper Duties.] Mr. 
Poulett Thomson laid on the Table a 
return, showing the quantity of corn im- 
ported and ground into flour in the Isle of 
Man, and in Guernsey and Jersey, and also 
the quantity of flour imported from those 
islands into ports of the United Kingdom. 
In moving, that this return be printed, the 
right hon. Gentleman observed, that they 
would show that the alarm which had been 
excited in some quarters, as to the evasion 
of the Corn-laws, by the importation of 
foreign corn into those islands, was un- 
founded, This return, he had reason to 
know, was perfectly correct, and would 
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show, that no fraud had been committed by 
the evasion of the law, at least to any ex- 
tent. He had taken measures to prevent 
any such fraud in future, but in the mean 
time the account which he had now pre- 
sented, would show the inaccuracy of the 
reports that had been in circulation as to 
the extent to which the Corn-laws had 
been evaded. From what he had heard on 
the subject, he had reason to believe, that 
the amount imported in that period was 
not above the ordinary proportion. 

Mr. Robinson said, that the Government 
had no doubt acted very properly, in the 
assurance thus given that the landed inter- 
est should have the benefit of the Corn- 
laws as long as they continued the law of 
the land. But he should be glad to hear 
from the right hon. Gentleman, why the 
Government had not applied the same 
principle to the laws now in force respect- 
ing the timber trade? He was not going 
to enter into any discussion as to the policy 
of either of those laws—that was not the 
question ; but he would ask why a fraudu- 
lent evasion of the law in regard to the 
timber-trade should be permitted, more 
than an evasion of the Corn-laws? It 
was well known, however, that Baltic 
timber was carried to the Canadas, and 
from thence imported into this country, 
paying only the duty of Canada timber. 
The hon. member for London, who it was 
well-knownentertained very different views 
from him on the subject of the timber- 
duties, moved a few evenings ago for an 
account of the quantity of Baltic timber 
brought into this country by way of 
Canada, and that was done with the view 
to show the impolicy of the timber-duties 
as they now existed. He would ask, would 
the Government have lent themselves to a 
similar course for the purpose of showing 
the impolicy of the Corn-laws? He asked 
the Government—and he hoped he should 
get a direct answer from the right hon. 
Gentleman, why should the timber be re- 
quired to pay duty in the one case, and be 
exempted from-it in the other? He must 
say, that this was done to create a prejudice 
in the public mind against the timber- 
duties. He repeated, that he did not object 
to give the landed interest the benefit of 
the Corn-laws as long as they existed ; but 
he would ask that the same principle be 
applied to the timber-trade. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson assured the hon. 
Member that he would not on this or any 
other occasion evade a question put to him. 
The hon. Member wished to place the 
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Corn-laws and the laws relating to timber 
on the same footing. Now the difference 
was this—that in the one case the law pro- 
hibited the importation of corn, and the 
Government was bound to see the law en- 
forced; but in the other case the law ad- 
mitted what the hon. Member complained 
of, and Government did not feel it its duty 
to go beyond the law. 


Tea Trave.] Mr. Aaron Chapman 
wished to ask for some explanation of a 
fact, that a large quantity of tea had been 
brought into Liverpool from Dantsic, a 
direct evasion of the late Act passed as to 
the importation of that article. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson had only that 
morning heard of the importation of tea to 
Liverpool to which the hon. Member al- 
luded. It was imported under that clause 
by which the parties conceived that they 
had a right to import tea from any place 
eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. He 
would not offer any opinion on the Act; 
but he was not aware that it was liable to 
the construction thus put on it, and he 
should be much astonished if any lawyers 
said it bore that construction. 


Retations witn Russta.] Colonel 
Evans rose to bring forward the Motion 
of which he had given notice on the sub- 
ject of our relations with Russia. The ques- 
tion was one of great importance, and it 
required a more full discussion than in the 
present state of the House, and of the 
business of the Session, it would be likely 
to obtain. He was not, under these cir- 
cumstances, disposed to press its full con- 
sideration on the House on this occasion. 
He would, therefore, without troubling the 
House by his remarks merely move the re- 
solution which he had prepared, for the 
purpose of having it entered on the journals 
not intending to take the sense of the 
House on it. The hon. and gallant 
Member read the Resolution to this 
effect. “ That, in the opinion of this 
House, it will be competent to his Majes- 
ty’s Government, in conformity with good 
faith and the law of nations, to suspend, or 
altogether discontinue the annual payments 
now made by this country to Russia, should 
just ground appear for apprehending that 
the considerations distinctly laid down in 
the Convention of the 16th of November, 
1831 (under which alone these payments 
can be demanded on the one hand, or justi- 
fied to the British people on the other), 
are not faithfully, unequivocally, and com- 
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pletely fulfilled by the court of Russia.” 
To him it did appear, though he would 
not for the reasons he had stated, enter into 
a full discussion of the subject, that Russia 
had violated the conditions of the conven- 
tion of November, 1831, by its dissent 
from the course pursued by France and 
England to enforce the surrender of 
Antwerp. That he looked upon as a 
violation of the convention, and certainly 
where a doubt existed on the question, it 
was hard upon the people of this country 
to be called upon to pay nearly 100,000/. 
a-year to that power, while they were at 
the same time paying 10,000/. a-year to 
those unfortunate Poles who were the 
victims of its tyranny. He hoped, under 
these circumstances, that the noble Lord 
would not object to this Motion. 

Lord Palmerston did not rise to dispute 
the proposition contained in the Reso- 
lution of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber, for he admitted, that it was not 
only the right but the duty of Great 
Britain to suspend the payments under the 
treaty, if it were proved that Russia 
had not fulfilled her part of the treaty. 
Beyond that point, however, he could 
not go with the hon. and _ gallant 
Member. He could not concur with 
him, that any reason had yet been 
afforded for suspending or refusing pay- 
ment. On this ground he could not vote 
for the Resolution, which seemed to imply 
a suspicion of want of faith, as well asa 
condemnation of the acts of Russia, and he 
should meet it by moving the previous 
question. The hon. and gallant Member 
appeared to think, that the Convention had 
« wider scope than really belonged to it. 
Tf the House not only attended to the words 
of it, but would call to mind the manner in 
which it was framed, and the circumstances 
that Jed to it, the House would find, that 
it did not bear so extended an application, 
Before he touched upon the history of the 
Convention, he would state the difference 
between his understanding of it and that of 
the hon. and gallant Member. The hon. 
Member seemed to think, that the condition 
attached applied to all the affairs of Europe 
coming within the scope of a Treaty ; but, 
in fact, it applied solely to the Treaty with 
Belgium and the Treaty of Vienna. 
There had been a former agreement be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia—a con- 
dition of forfeiture, should there be a sepa- 
ration between Belgium and Holland. A 
separation did occur, but not in the manner 
contemplated by the framers of the original 
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Convention, and hence it was thought that 
Great Britain could not claim of Russia 
a cessation of the annual payments. The 
Convention contemplated the separation of 
Belgium and Holland against the wishes 
of the British Government, and it contem- 
plated also an invasion of Belgium by 
the armies of France. The separation took 
place in consequence of differences between 
the northern and southern provinces, and it 
was sanctioned not only by this Govern- 
ment, but by the five Powers. Great 
Britain concurred cordially in the necessity 
of separation, and was most anxious that 
the independence of Belgium should be se- 
cured by a Treaty between the great 
Powers of Europe. A new arrangement 
was then entered ito, by which the 
southern was separated from the northern 
portion of what had before constituted one 
kingdom. To that arrangement, Russia was 
a consenting party. What pretence was there 
then for our withholding those payments 
which we had before stipulated to make? 
If Russia had endeavoured to prevent the 
independence of Belgium, or had endea- 
voured to unite it with France or Prussia, 
or any other power, then indeed England 
would be justified in withholding her pay- 
ments under the former treaty. Had that 
occurred? It would be going too far to 
say that, upon a fair construction of the 
treaty in question, the English Govern- 
ment would be justified in declaring, that 
in consequence of the policy recently pur- 
sued by Russia towards Poland and Turkey, 
it had forfeited its claim to the payment of 
this money—it would be going too far to 
say, because Russia had pursued a policy 
in other parts of Europe adverse to our 
interest, and which might be a violation of 
the treaty of Vienna, therefore that the 
penalty of forfeiture of this money should 
attach to the conduct of Russia. One of 
the grounds which the hon. Member had 
stated for this Motion was, that Russia did 
not unite a year and a-half ago in the 
measures of coercion which were taken 
against Holland. Now, he thought that, 
upon no pretence of fairness could such a 
ground be set up as a valid reason for refus- 
ing to fulfil the present stipulation with 
Russia. Russia then objected to the par- 
ticular mode adopted for carrying the ob- 


ject of the Allied powers into effect. She 


did not say, that she would not carry the 
existing treaty of 1831 into effect; she 
proposed other measures to carry it into 
effect which Great Britain and France did 
not consider effectual ; but it did not follow 
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because Russia refused to concur in the 
measures adopted by them, that, therefore, 
she had been guilty of bad faith on the 
occasion. Russia fully concurred with this 
country and with France as to the prin- 
ciple of carrying that treaty into effect—it 
only differed from them as to the means of 
effecting that object. Russia did not differ 
from France and England simply and indi- 
vidually on that occasion—she differed in 
conjunction with Prussia and Austria ; and 
they differed from England and France 
upon fair and legitimate grounds. He 
was ready to admit, that if the case should 
arise contemplated in the resolution pro- 
posed by the hon. Gentleman, it would 
then be the duty of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to suspend the payment of this money. 
But he would say, that no such case had 
arisen. Even if any hon. Member thought 
it was likely that such a case would arise, 
he was sure that such hon. Member would 
agree with him in the opinion that it would 
not be wise or fitting for Parliament to say 
beforehand that we should suspend those 
payments, in anticipation of Russia violat- 
ing her engagements. He entertained no 
anticipation that Russia would violate her 
engagements. He wassure that it was the 
determination as well as the policy of 
Russia to fulfil its engagements in refer- 
ence to Belgium. But even supposing, that 
such an anticipation should prove well 
founded, he thought that the House should 
yield to the executive Government the 
responsibility of considering what course 
should in that case be pursued. If it ap- 
peared that the Government then neglected 
its duty, and continued the payment of this 
money, it would be open to the hon. Mem- 
ber, or to any other hon. Member, to call 
the Ministers before Parliament ; and if 
they did not afford a satisfactery explana- 
tion of their conduct, to call on Parliament 
to pronounce a censure upon them. © On the 
present occasion, as he could not- give a 
negative to the abstract principle laid down 
in the hon. Member’s resolution, he would 
move the previous question upon it. 
Colonel Davies said, that concurring in 
what had fallen from the noble Lord, he 
would support the Amendment. In his 
opinion Russia had done nothing to render 
the stipulations under which this money 
was now paid forfeited. At the same time 
he must say, that it had always been his 
opinion that since the separation of Holland 
from Belgium, Russia had no legal right to 
this money. Parliament, however, and the 
Law Officers of the Crown had decided 
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otherwise. Another objection in his opin- 
ion to this Motion was, that it would afiord 
a second Parliamentary sanction to thie le- 
gality of those payments. 

Mr. Hume agreed with the hon. Mem 
ber, that Russia had no legal claim to this 
money after the separation of Belgium from 
Holland, though he voted at the time for 
the Bill under which the payments were 
made as a matter of policy. Of this he 
was certain, that Russia had not fulfilled 
the conditions under which those payments 
were guaranteed to her. He would ask 
the noble Lord whether the differences 
which existed between Belgium and Holland 
might not long ago have been put an end 
to, if Holland had not been encouraged to 
hold out and resist through the seeret in- 
fluence and machinations of Russia? The 
conviction on his mind was, that the in- 
fluence of Russia had been chiefly, if not 
solely exercised, to prevent a settlement of 
that question. He was aware, that we 
were not in a position to prove this against 
Russia, but it was nevertheless a notorious 
matter, and he was of opinion that under 
such circumstances this country would be 
fully justified in withholding the payment 
of this money, seeing that Russia had not 
fulfilled the conditions according to which 
its payment had been stipulated. Though 
he could not vote for the Resolution pro- 
posed by the hon. member for Westminster, 
he thought it right to state his opinion on 
the subject. 

Colonel Evans would not press his Mo- 
tion toa division. He had not brought it 
forward to express the slightest disappro- 
bation of the noble Lord’s policy ; ou the 
contrary—especially as regarded the Pen- 
insula it had his highest approbation. 

Previous question agreed to. 


PARLIAMENT IN IRELAND. ] Me. Lish 
rose to move, pursuant to his notice, that 
an humble Address should be presented to 
his Majesty, praying “that he will be 
graciously pleased to hold his Court and 
Parliament occasionally in that part of the 
kingdom called Ireland.” Such a proposition 
was no party measure ; it was, on the con- 
trary, one which might be supported by all 
sides of the House—by Whigs, Tories, 
and Radicais, by Protestants and Catholics, 
by men of every religion, and of every 
shade in politics, by Repealers and anti- 
Repealers—in short, by all the Members 
in that House. He was sure that, if a 
Repeal of the Union should take place, it 
would be the ruin of the country. He 
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himself had been in Ireland, and he could 
speak from personal observation as to the 
condition of that country. He could say, 
from what he saw, that it was in a most 
desperate, in a most deplorable—indeed, 
he might almost say, in a disgusting state. 
If this alteration were adopted, it could 
not of course come into operation sooner 
than twelve months; and, in the mean 
time, even then the greatest advantage 
would be produced by it, as the command 
that would go forth to get their House in 
order, and the other preparations that 
would be made for holding a Parliament in 
Dublin, would give employment to a great 
portion of the people of Ireland. If this 
Motion were granted, that great stumbling- 
block in the way of the improvement of 
Ireland, the absentees, would be removed ; 
and, unless they sent back the absentees to 
Ireland, it never would be quiet. To get 
them back, the land must be made habitable 
for them, and the absentees would not go 
back at present, because they were in 
danger of having their throats cut every 
week. It had been stated, on good authority, 
that nineteen-twentieths of the land of 
Ireland belonged to absentees ; and it was 
not, therefore, to be wondered at that the 
country was in such a state. ‘Though he 
did not complain of the Magistracy of Ire- 
land, yet he thought that, if Ireland had a 
resident gentry, there might be more satis- 
faction. Many of the right hon. Gentle- 
men on the Bench opposite knew nothing 
of Ireland—several of them had never 
seen it; the only Irish Gentleman in the 
Cabinet belonging to the Government was 
at present out of Parliament. The truth 
was, that all places abroad were well known 
to them; but the most that many Irish 
Gentlemen knew of their own country was 
the shortest way out of it. In a case of this 
kind the expense that might be incurred, 
by the adoption of such a measure, was not 
comparable to the advantages that would 
flow from it ; and the expense would, in a 
short time, be reimbursed by those advan- 
tages. The consequence of holding a Par- 
liament occasionally in Ireland would be, 
that absentees would return there, and 
that capital would settle there, there being 
no country better adapted than Ireland, if 
it were peaceable, for the advantageous 
employment of capital. There was, at this 
moment, a large quantity of English capital 
ready to be embarked there ; but, until the 
eountry was quiet and property secure, no 
Englishman would venture his property 
in it. Another effect from having a Par- 
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liament occasionally in Ireland would be, 
that they might reduce the standing army, 
as the country would become quiet, and 
party spirit would be done away with. 
At the present moment, party spirit ran 
high in Ireland, and it was but recently 
that the Lord-lieutenant and his secretary 
were insulted at some of the party dinners 
in Dublin, and persons holding official 
situations were known to join in the insult. 
If he (Mr. Bish) had the power of the 
Government, he would soon send such 
persons to the right about. He thought, 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman, the 
member for Dublin, and his party, did not 
show good policy in always abusing the 
Whigs, and saying, that they never did 
anything. To be sure, there was not much 
love lost on either side, for the Whigs 
called him and his party demagogues, 
agitators, disturbers, and, if not traitors, 
Within seven-eighths or fifteen-sixteenths 
of traitors. He remembered that the day 
after the speech of Mr. Stanley on the 
Coercion Bill, when he (Mr. Bish) went 
into the city, the question of every one to 
him was, “ Where did you sit?” “ Did 
you hear Stanley’s great speech? How 
brilliant he was! Those fellows must be 
put down.” Others had very kindly said, 
“It would be a very good thing if Ireland 


were swallowed up in the ocean.” But 
those things would not do. Now let 
them adopt his plan of conciliation. It 


could be effected in a short period of time. 
Perhaps a twelvemonth might be necessary, 
in order that the place might be put in 
order. He had seen both Houses of Par- 
liament before the Union. He had been 
in Dublin before the Union, and it was a 
gay and lively city then. But what was 
it now? It looked just as if the cholera 
had taken possession of it. It might be 
said, that there would be great incon- 
venience produced by having two seats of 
Government, but he did not think so. He 
considered, that a good deal of mischief 
had been done to Ireland by the Lord- 
lieutenants and the Secretaries. Those 
Gentlemen generally pulled different ways, 
and, if they managed to get popular, then 
their recall arrived. When it was con- 
sidered what a complete, binding, and real 
union would then take place between the 
two countries, by marriages and inter- 
marriages, and that such sociability and such 
a blending of the two people would be the 
consequence, he was sure it would be ad- 
mitted, that no wish would then exist for 
separation. Ireland would then be like a 
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county inEngland—like Kent or Gloucester. 
They need not trouble themselves, then, to 
be charitableto Ireland; she would not want 
our charities. Sir Walter Scott had made 
Scotland known to England. Before he in- 
troduced her to the notice of the public by 
his excellent writings she was an obscure 
and impoverished country. Now, every 
one went to Scotland, and her natural 
beauties were highly relished. Why should 
not Ireland have the same good fortune ? 
He saw no reason. If the Parliament 
went over, no doubt new markets would 
spring up. If the Court were to go there, 
and the Parliament were to go there, they 
would find the country in every way 
adapted for them. No doubt new watering 
places, such as Brighton, Margate, Hast- 
ings, and Tunbridge-wells, would also be 
built there, and he had no doubt that there 
was plenty of mineral and other waters in 
Ireland for their gratification. Such a 
course of proceeding would add immeasur- 
ably to the wealth and security of Ireland. 
He thought it would be advantageous and 
agreeable to the King himself thus oc- 
casionally to visit his Irish dominions. For 
his part, he never could understand. why 
the King should be confined, as at present, 
in a State prison. Before his Majesty 
came to the throne he could do what he 
pleased, and go where he pleased, and no- 
body took any notice of him. Much good 
might be done by his Majesty’s travelling 
through the country. There was no doubt 
that it would be an inconvenience to some 
hon. Members to be obliged to attend a 
Parliament in Dublin, but, to the great 
majority of them, it would not, as, when 
they left their homes, it was of little con- 
sequence to them where they went. The 
inconvenience would, in some degree, be 
balanced by the convenience that would 
arise to the Irish Members by Parliament 
sitting in Dublin. He had himself lately 
heard the hon. and learned member for the 
city of Dublin draw a moving picture of 
the inconvenience to which Irish Members 
were exposed in being dragged over to 
attend the Parliament here. He could 
not state the eloquent terms then used by 
that hon. and learned Member, but he 
could mention the substance of them. That 
hon. and learned Member complained, that 
they were dragged over here from their 
homes and their families, that they were 
transported to a foreign country, obliged 
to sit in a House of foreigners, to submit 
to the dictation of foreigners, and, to com- 
plete their misery, the hon. and learned 
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member said, that they were compelled to 
live in cellars and garrets, instead of their 
own houses. He was aware that he had 
made a very rambling speech, but he was, 
nevertheless, much indebted to the House 
for the attention which had been bestowed 
upon him. He had not thought proper to 
ask any hon. Gentleman to second the 
Motion with which he should conclude, 
and which he should leave the House it- 
self to dispose of. The hon. Member then 
moved, “that an humble address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty that he would be 
graciously pleased to hold his Court and 
Parliament occasionally in that part of the 
United Kingdom called Ireland.” 

Mr. Ruthven rose, on the spur of the 
moment to second the Motion of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down,—a Mo- 
tion to which he was sure no Irishman 
could object, but, on the contrary, every 
Irishman would receive it with delight, in- 
asmuch as, if adopted, it would enable the 
people to see the monarch who ruled over 
them more frequently than was at present 
their good fortune. He regretted, that the 
proposition should have been received with 
that mirth which its importance did not 
merit. He must, however, state, that even 
if the Motion were carried, the demand of 
the people of Ireland for repeal would not 
be put down, for they sought not a partial 
Parliament, but a permanent /Legislature 
sitting on College-green. He would not 
trouble the House further than to second 
the Motion. 

Mr. Lalor felt bound to support the Mo- 
tion, and he hoped the hon. Member would 
press it to a division. 

The Motion was negatived without a 
division. 


Orrick oF PostmMAsTER-GENERAL. | 
Mr. Wallace had to bring under the 
notice of the House, a subject which he 
should not at present have introduced, were 
it not from the peculiar situation in which 
the matter stood. He alluded to the 
propriety of putting the office of Postmaster- 
general under the management of a Board 
of Commissioners. This course had been 
strongly recommended by the reports of no 
less than three different Commissions of 
Inquiry, and he was satisfied it would not 
only be beneficial to the public service, but 
also a measure of very great economy. 
By the office being put in Commission, 
a saving and increase of revenue would be 
effected, amounting together to not less than 
200,000/. or 300,000/. per annum ; and he 
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therefore would entreat the Government 
to make the experiment. Without having 
regard to the actual outlay, he hesitated not 
to say, that three efficient Commissioners 
could be found to discharge the duties for 
the salary which had hitherto been paid to 
the Postmaster-general, and thus would be 
secured the services of three men of busi- 
ness, instead of one Peer of Parliament, 
whose duties to his country in the other 
branch of the Legislature must materially 
interfere with that close attention which 
was necessary in the head of so important a 
department as the Post-office establishment. 
He felt it his duty also to state, that, in 
the office of Postmaster-general, there was 
not only a fearful responsibility, but also 
vested a most unconstitutional power with 
immense patronage. ‘That officer had the 
appointment of every person within the 
range of the Post-office establishment in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and the colo- 
nies. That patronage had been, and might 
again be, made use of for political purposes, 
and thus produce an effect wpon the repre- 
sentation of every city, town, and district 
in the realm. The extent of patronage in 
England alone was immense, as would ap- 
pear from the circumstance, that the Post- 
master-general had the appointment of not 
less than 1,500 postmasters, besides all the 
subordinate servants employed by each. 
By placing the office in the hands of three 
Commissioners—the chief with a salary of 
1,000/. per annum, and the other two 8001. 
each, an effectual benefit and advantage 
would ensue to this branch of the public 
service, and many of those blots and evils 
would be removed to which, on an early day, 
he should feel it his duty in his place more 
particularly to advert. He could not avoid 
expressing his gratification at, and bearing 
his testimony to, the able conduct of the 
noble Duke who had recently seceded from 
the office of Postmaster-general, with re- 
gard to the communication with France. 
He must join also in thanking that noble 
Duke for the free transmission of the lite- 
rary productions of this country, and for 
that free intercourse which assisted in the 
extension of its literary knowledge over 
the whole of Europe, and especially that 
most important branch of literature, poli- 
tical knowledge. For these advantages 
the country was indebted to the exertions 
and good feeling of the late Postmaster- 
general, whose conduct, when lately in 
communication with the Post-office De- 
partment in France, he had ascertained to 
have been of the most conciliatory nature. 
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Having found it to be his duty to wait 
personally on Dr. Bowring, one of the 
authors of the report just put into circula- 
tion, on the commercial relations with 
France, including Post-office arrangements 
of course, and who had just returned from 
that country, that Gentleman had assured 
him of the Duke of Richmond having 
been no less liberal and generous in the 
late great achievement than the indivi- 
duals representing the French Post-office. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving, 
“that an humble address be presented to 
his Majesty, praying that he will be 
| graciously pleased to place the office of 
' Postmaster-general under the management 
of a Board of Commissioners, as had been 
strongly recommended from time to time in 
the reports made by three Commissions 
appointed to inquire into and report on the 
management of the Post-oflice.” 

Mr. Hume seconded the Motion. His 
hon. friend had forgotten to state a very 
important reason why the Postmaster- 
general should not be a political man, but 
which had been mentioned by the Commis- 
sioners. In consequence of the Postmaster- 
general being a political agent, he was 
changed with every Administration, and 
the result was, that the management of the 
department was left in the hands of the 
Secretary. This had been the case for the 
last thirty-five years. He did not wish 
to say anything harsh of the individual who 
held the office of Secretary, and he ad- 
mitted that, during the time that Sir Ff. 
Freeling had held that office, he had assi- 
duously attended to and faithfully dis- 
charged his public duties. It was impossible, 
however, for any one to doubt, who had 
read the Reports on the Table, that there 
was no department of Government in which 
fewer improvements had been made during 
the last fifteen years than in the Post-office. 
He did not allude to the last three o 
four years, in which time there certainly 
had been made many desirable changes. 
If, however, the Post-office had been under 
the management of Commissioners instead 
of a Postmaster-general, he had no doubt 
that a very different state of things would 
exist there from what obtained at pre- 
sent. Had proper attention been paid, 
the present inequality of postage, which 
caused so many complaints, would not 
exist. Why not manage the Post-office 
as the Excise, Customs, and Stamps, 
namely, have Commissioners, who should 
be directed to communicate with one of 
the Lords of the Treasury in cases of 
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emergency ? He perhaps carried his no- 
tions on the subject further than most 
persons, and thought that the Post-office 
should not be made a source of revenue 
in a well-regulated country, but merely 
the means of imparting information. In 
the United States, a letter could be sent 
2,000 miles for very nearly the same sum 
that was charged for a letter brought 
from St. Alban’s to London. In a country 
like England, with its excellent roads 
and other facilities of communication, the 
charge for postage should be comparatively 
little. At the present moment his Majesty’s 
Government had the opportunity of mak- 
ing this desirable change which the in- 
terests of the country called for. He did 
not so much regard whether three indivi- 
duals, or one individual only, was appointed, 
as that care should be taken, that ample 
time was devoted to the business of the 
office, and that no person having control in 
the department should be mixed up in 
politics. He was sure, if the change which 
he had suggested was adopted, that the re- 
venue would be increased, the inequality 
in the charge for postage would be removed ; 
and, above all, that a great reduction would 
be made in the charge for postage. He 
would also recommend, that thelaws relative 
to the Post-office should be consolidated, as 
they were almost unintelligible at present. 

Mr. Vernon Smith admitted, that one 
strong reason had been urged for the pre- 
sent Motion, and in which he was sure 
that the whole country would concur, 
namely, the extreme difficulty that there 
would be in finding a person to discharge 
the duties of the office of Postmaster- 
general so efficiently as they had been per- 
formed by the noble Duke who recently 
filled that office. The candid and manly 
manner in which that noble Duke treated 
all those who were called upon to transact 
business with him, had been a source of 
general gratification. During the short 
period of his own public life he never 
recollected a person with whom he had 
been called upon to transact business who 
exhibited more anxiety to perform the 
duties of his office to the satisfaction of the 
country, or who had better succeeded in 
attaining that object. To speak, however, 
on the question before the House, the hon. 
Gentleman could not imagine that the 
House could agree to the present Motion. 
The hon. Gentleman had stated that, if 
reference was made to the Reports of the 
Commissioners of Revenue Inquiry, it 
would be found that they all concurred in 
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the views he entertained on the subject. 
He must deny, that the Reports bore such 
an inference. He would, however, exa- 
mine the advantages which both the hon. 
Members said would be derived from a 
change. In the first place, it had been 
contended, that the Postmaster-general 
should not be a political officer. The hon. 
Member, however, had complained on a 
former occasion, that the Post-office was 
not directly represented in Parliament. 
If this were to be done, it was absolute. 
ly necessary that the head of it should 
be in Parliament. With reference, how- 
ever, to the appointment of Commissioners, 
it was unnecessary for him to take up 
much time. All men who had been en- 
gaged in business must know, that author- 
ity in certain cases must emanate from an 
individual; and, if a Board of Commis- 
sioners were appointed, either the Chief 
Commissioner or the Secretary must, in 
certain cases, have a controlling voice. 
This was the case in the Excise, Customs, 
and Stamps,—in all which Boards the 
Chairman decided on important occasions. 
This was also the case at the Board of 
Treasury ; at which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or, in his absence, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, had the greater in- 
fluence. It was not only desirable, but 
absolutely necessary, that such a control- 
ling power should exist. Again, the 
question of economy could be much better 
gone into when the document for which 
the hon. Member had moved was laid on 
the Table, as it would tend greatly to 
elucidate the subject. The hon. Gentle- 
man said, that the adoption of the change 
he proposed would lead to a saving of 
between 200,000/. and 300,000/. How 
this was to be effected he had yet to learn ; 
and he was sure that his noble friend (Lord 
Althorp) would feel very glad to lay his 
hands on such asum. The hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to assume, that it was much 
better to intrust a Board with patronage 
than an individual. That was also a mis- 
take ; and he was sure the House would 
concur with him in thinking, that it was 
much better, that the patronage should be 
placed under the control of one individual, 
responsible to Parliament, than under three 
cr four persons, who might easily shuffle 
the responsibility of their official patronage 
from one to the other. He was anxious 
that the discussion as to the advantages of 
a Board of Commissioners should be post- 
poned to a future occasion, when they 
would have the advantage of the attend- 
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ance of his right hon. friend, the Secretary 
for the Colonies, who, he was happy to 
inform the House, had just been returned 
for Cambridge. The hon. member for 
Greenock appeared to entertain very pecu- 
liar notions on the subject of patronage: 
indeed, he (Mr. Smith) believed, that the 
hon. Member formerly thought that the 
Members of Parliament should have the 
patronage of all places in the boroughs 
they represented. The hon. Gentleman 
contended, that the head of the Post-office 
should be a political officer, inasmuch as the 
duties to be performed by him were, for 
the most part, of a political nature. The 
admission, for instance, of foreign news- 
papers into every part of the country was 
a political act; and, therefore, he hoped 
the House would not consent to place that 
department under the management of a 
Board, instead of leaving it, as at present, 
in the hands of a political officer. It was 
utterly impossible that any Board couldregu- 
late the patronage or administer the affairs 
of the Post-office as efficiently as a single 
individual, and upon that ground he called 
upon the House to reject this Motion. 

Mr. Wallace, in reply, said he had not, 
when he brought his Motion forward, the 
least expectation that it would be success- 
ful; and, therefore, it was not his inten- 
tion to put the House to the trouble of a 
division. The reforms which he desired 
to see effected in this establishment must 
ultimately be carried; and, although he 
failed now in the object which he had in 
view, he should not therefore desist from 
doing all in his power to accomplish it. 
He thought, that there was no necessity 
whatever for having the management of 
the Post-office placed in the hands of a 
political officer; and it was his opinion, 
that the affairs of that department would 
be best administered if the head of it re- 
sided on the spot, and had no other duties 
to attend to. He agreed, however, with 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
as to the necessity of having one responsi- 
ble public person at the head of every 
Board or department ; and, if the office 
of Postmaster-general could only be filled 
by a Peer of the realm, then he was bound 
to say, that he should be very glad indeed 
to see the noble Duke, who had retired 
from that office, restored to it. 

Lord Althorp said, that no one could 
possibly be more constant or unremitting 
in his attention to the duties of his office 
than his noble friend the Duke of Rich- 
mond had been; and, if his successor 
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should be fortunate enough to discharge 
the duties of the office with equal effi- 
ciency, not only the hon. Member, but 
every other Member of that House, must 
be perfectly satisfied with him. Of course, 
a great deal of patronage attached to the 
office of Postmaster-general, but, in the 
distribution of that patronage, his noble 
friend had never once lost sight of the prin- 
ciples of justice and economy. His noble 
friend was the person who had effected such 
a considerable saving in the retired allow- 
ances of Post-office clerks. By appointing 
these clerks to be postmasters in country 
towns as vacancies occurred, he not only 
did the individuals themselves a great 
service, but saved the public the burthen 
of their pensions. It was not the fault of 
his noble friend that arrangements were 
not made for the free transmission of 
pamphlets and newspapers through the 
medium of the Post-office. Such an ar- 
rangement had long been under his noble 
friend’s consideration, and the reason why 
it was not carried into effect was, because 
the expense it would occasion would be 
much greater than any advantages which 
could result from it. 
Motion withdrawn. 


Claims on Spain. 


Craims on Spain.] Lord Ebrington 
said, that the Motion which he wished to 
submit to the House had for its object 
the satisfaction of the claims of certain 
British subjects for compensation, in 
return for the loss they sustained in con- 
sequence of the confiscation of their 
property by Spain, arising out of the 
seizure of six Spanish vessels. The Act of 
which they complained was considered by 
many persons at the time as one of very 
questionable justice, especially by the 
noble Earl now at the head of his Majes- 
ty’s Government, who made it the subject 
of a specific Motion. He had no wish, 
however, to enter into the merits of the 
case, he was merely desirous of stating 
the facts on which he rested his case. 
Various applications had been made by 
those persons for remuneration. He him- 
self was one of a deputation in 1818—at 
which period he represented the county 
which he had still the honour to represent 
—which waited on the Government, and 
he could undertake to say, that. the justice 
of the claim was never disputed, but the 
remuneration was always thrown upon 
Spain. On the other hand, a variety of 
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Government. That government equally 
admitted the justice of the claim, but 
stated, that it was to their own Govern- 
ment that these persons must look for 
redress. The last application made to 
the British Government on the subject, 
was when Mr. Canning was at the head 
of the Foreign Department; and it is 
somewhat remarkable that his principal 
reason for not conceding these claims 
was, that his acquiescence in them would 
involve the necessity of acceding to the 
claims of those persons whose property 
had been sequestered by the Danish go- 
vernment, and that a larger sum would 
be required for their satisfaction than the 
country could afford. The House admit- 
ted the justice of those claims by its vote 
on a former night. The sum required on 
this occasion, however, did not exceed 
one-fourth of the amount on account of 
the Danish claims; and that a seizure of 
Spanish property by Great Britain had 
been made to the extent of 800,000J. 
The same measure of justice ought, there- 
fore, to be extended to these claimants. 
Without trespassing further on the atten- 
tion of the House, he would beg to move, 
“‘ That a Select Committee be appointed 
to examine into the claims of certain 
British subjects, to be indemnified for the 
confiscation of their property by the 
Spanish government, in 1804 and 1805, 
previous to the declaration of war between 
Great Britain and Spain.” 

Mr. Baines seconded the Motion, and 
contended that the cases of the Spanish 
and Danish claims were identical, and 
that the course taken with respect to the 
one furnished a precedent which ought to 
be followed in the other. The whole 
amount of the Spanish claims did not 
exceed 25,000/. or 30,000/., and when the 
Government had received 800,000/. from 
the captures that had been made, surely 
it was not too much for these claimants to 
say, that they were entitled to have their 
debts paid. 

Lord Althorp must protest against the 
course which his noble friend had adopted. 
Many Gentlemen who took an interest in 
the matter had left the House under the 
impression that the Motion would not 
come on that night. He must say, that 
there was no analogy whatever between 
these claims and the Danish claims. The 
two cases were distinct from each other ; 
they stood upon totally different grounds, 
and if they were to entertain this case 
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they would, by and by, be called upon to 
give satisfaction for every capture that 
had taken place, and every reprisal that 
had been made before war had been form- 
ally declared. The principle was one, 
however, which they could not possibly 
adopt. The Danish claims had not re- 
sulted from either capture or reprisals. 
In that case there was no confiscation of 
property, but only a sequestration of book 
debts, and this, he believed, was a case 
which had never before occurred. At the 
time, however, he thought the principle 
sought to be established objectionable, and 
all he could say was, that if it were adopt- 
ed in the present instance, there would 
be no knowing to what inconvenience and 
expense it might lead. It was on this 
ground that he objected to his noble 
friend’s Motion. 

Dr. Lushington said, that he felt the 
utmost difficulty in bringing his mind to 
any conclusion on the case which his 
noble friend (Lord Ebrington) had brought 
under the consideration of the House; 
but he could not agree with his noble 
friend (Lord Althorp) that there was so 
obvious a distinction between the two 
cases, as that the one should be treated 
differently from the other. It was con- 
trary to the law of nations to confiscate 
property not afloat at the commencement 
of a war, and if the attack which this 
country had made upon Copenhagen had 
been justified would not the Danish claims 
have been rejected? He could see no 
distinction between the two cases on the 
ground of lapse of time, and he had yet 
to be convinced that the capture of the 
Spanish frigates, which had led to the 
sequestration of the property of these 
claimants, was other than a violation of 
the law of nations—an act of atrocious, 
cold-blooded cruelty, perpetrated during 
atime of peace. Such were his feelings 
with respect to this capture; and did not 
the massacre of some of the noblest fami- 
lies connected with Spain, who were re- 
turning in these frigates from South Ame- 
rica to their native country, produce in 
the minds of the inhabitants of Cadiz a 
feeling that rendered it very difficult in- 
deed to bring the negotiations for peace in 
1808 to a satisfactory conclusion ? 

Mr. Vernon Smith said, that as the 
seizure was made on the high seas, and 
not in the ports of Spain, and as there 
was a marked difference on that account 
between the present claim and the Danish 
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claims, he would oppose the Motion. If 
claims of such long-standing were enter- 
tained, and of such a loose character, 
where could they stop? If the House 
chose to make an eleemosynary grant, 
very well; he would not oppose it. But 
to call on the House to grant a sum as a 
liquidation of such a debt, and as an act 
of justice, was what he could not sanction. 

Mr. Robinson condemned the practice 
of granting Committees for the purposes 
of giving individual redress without rigid 
proof of the just claims of the parties. 
He should protest, in behalf of his consti- 
tuents, against a series of proceedings 
which he thought at once unconstitutional 
and injurious. 

Mr. Richards said, that on moral 
grounds there was no difference between 
the Spanish and Danish claimants. Both 
suffered injury in consequence of our at- 
tacking other countries without a declara- 
tion of war. A member of the Spanish 
Cortes was at that moment sitting under 
the gallery. [‘* Oh, oh.”] He would, 
then, only suppose such a person was 
there, and what would his feelings be if 
he found that justice was not meted out 
to his country, and that the ties of amity 
and brotherhood were not, as they ought 
to be, drawn close between nations ? 

Mr. Hume thought the whole proceed- 
ing very strange. No Committee was 
appointed—no petition was presented— 
but forsooth on a simple proposition of an 
hon. Member public money was to be 
voted away without remonstrance or in- 
quiry, a course unheard of in Parliament. 
He would take the opportunity of observ- 
ing, that the present Motion made it 
necessary to institute an inquiry into the 
appropriation of the droits of Admiralty, 
and necessary to introduce a very different 
practice with regard to them. It was 
high time that the plunder of innocent 
individuals on the high seas should not be 
considered as one of the prerogatives of 
the Crown. 

The House divided-—Ayes 28; Noes 
62: Majority 34. 


List of the Aves. 


Attwood, T. Ewart, W. 
Barnard, E.G. Heathcote, J. 
Bewes, T. Lalor, P. 
Blackburne, J. Morpeth, Lord 
Brodie, W. B. Mullins, F. W. 
Buller, J. W. O’Brien, C. 
Collier, J. O'Connell, J. 
Crawley, S. O'Reilly, W. 
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Vincent, Sir F. 


Pryme, G. Wedgwood, J. 
Richards, J. Whitmore, W. 
Scholefield, J. Young, G. P 
Sheppard, T. TELLERS. 
Staunton, Sir G. Baines, E. 


Strickland, Sir G. Ebrington, Lord 
Vigors, N. A. 

IMPRISONMENT FOR DeEpr.] The 
Attorney General rose, in pursuance of 
the notice he had given, to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill to abolish Imprisonment 
for Debt, except in cases of fraud, and to 
amend the Law of Debtor and Creditor. 
As he, however, did not anticipate any 
serious objection in that preliminary stage 
of the proceeding, he should not find it 
necessary to occupy much time in ex- 
plaining the outlines of the measure, 
which, with the permission of the House, he 
should have the honour of introducing. 
He was anxious, in the first place, to jus- 
tify himself from the imputation of any 
delay in bringing the subject forward. 
There was nothing nearer his heart than 
that imprisonment for debt should be 
abolished, except in cases of fraud; and, 
on the first day of the Session, he had 
accordingly given notice of a Motion for 
leave to bring in a Bill, in order to ac- 
complish that object; but he ceased to be 
a Member of that House on the very even- 
ing for which his notice stood. The very 
day, however, on which he was restored 
to that House, he renewed the notice; 
and he now rose to make the Motion as 
expeditiously as possible. He would not 
go into the general merits of the question, 
whether there should be the power of 
arresting for debt or not,—that was a 
subject which had been very copiously 
discussed ; and those who wished to see 
the arguments stated at length on one 
side or on the other, would find them in 
the fourth Report of the Common Law 
Commissioners; but there was one autho- 
rity in which he was disposed to place 
great reliance, and which had not been 
generally adverted to—he meant the 
authority of Edmund Burke, a name 
illustrious in general philosophical juris- 
prudence as well as in politics, and which 
he would shortly refer to on the present 
occasion. In 1780, a Bill had been in- 
troduced into that House for the abolition 
of Imprisonment for Debt on Mesne Pro- 
cess; it received the support of Mr. 
Burke; and when he went to Bristol, he 
was reproached for having given it his 
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support. Mr. Burke defended himself; 
and he begged leave to read to the House 
an extract from the reply which that great 
man made upon that occasion. It was 
not the fate of many husting speeches to 
live in the history of the country, but that 
from which he was about to quote, would 
be read and referred to with pleasure and 
profit as long as the English language re- 
mained. Mr. Burke said—‘ Lord Beau- 
‘champ’s Bill was a law of justice and 
‘ policy, as far as it went; I say, as far as 
‘ it went, for its fault was, its being, in the 
‘ remedial part, miserably defective. There 
‘are two capital faults in our law with 
‘relation to civil debts. One is, that every 
‘man is presumed solvent—~a presump- 
‘tion, in innumerable cases, directly 
‘against truth. Therefore, the debtor is 
‘ordered, on a supposition of ability and 
‘fraud, to be coerced his liberty until he 
‘makes payment. By this means, in all 
‘cases of civil insolvency, without a 
‘ pardon from his creditor, he is to be im- 
‘ prisoned for life; and thus a miserable 
‘mistaken invention of artificial science 
‘ operates to change a civil into a criminal 
‘judgment, and to scourge misfortune or 
‘indiscretion with a punishment which 
‘the law does not inflict on the greatest 
‘crimes. The next fault is, that the 
‘inflicting of that punishment is not on 
‘the opinion of an equal and_ public 
‘judge; but is referred to the arbitrary 
‘ discretion of a private, nay interested and 
‘irritated, individual. He, who formally 
‘js, and substantially ought to be, the 
‘ judge, is in reality no more than minis- 
‘ terial, a mere executive instrument of a 
‘private man, who is at once judge and 
‘party. Every idea of judicial order is 
‘subverted by this procedure. If the 
‘ insolvency be no crime, why is it punished 
‘with arbitrary imprisonment? If it be a 
‘crime, why is it delivered into private 
‘hands to pardon without discretion, or 
‘to punish without mercy and without 
‘measure? I know that credit must be 
‘ preserved, but equity must be preserved 
‘too; and it is impossible that anything 
‘should be necessary to commerce which 
‘is inconsistent with justice.’ Upon that 
authority, and on general reasoning, he 
submitted, that the time had now arrived 
when imprisonment for debt, both on 
mesne process and on execution, should, 
except in cases of fraud, be abolished. It 
was monstrous, that in a free country, a 
man might be deprived of his liberty 
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without the judgment of any competent 
tribunal, at the instance and merely on 
the oath of a vindictive party; and that, 
too, it might be, on fraudulent pretences. 
The expense of giving bail was a great 
detriment to the debtor, as also to the 
creditor; because its effect was to take 
away from the funds with which the just 
debts of the individual ought to be satis- 
fied. The only object of imprisonment 
for debt in this country was, to get at the 
property of the debtor; he should not, 
therefore, propose abolishing imprison- 
ment, unless he could offer some equiva- 
lent to the creditor, and introduce a 
general amendment in the Law of Debtor 
and Creditor. There were several im- 
provements to be now proposed which he 
thought would operate most beneficially, 
and to which he would very briefly refer. He 
proposed, first of all, that there should be 
a power of instant execution upon all bills 
of exchange, promissory notes, and bonds. 
When a man put his hand solemnly to 
instruments of that sort, it was monstrous 
to allow him, without any shadow of pre- 
tence, to have a trial to put in sham 
pleas; and thus, perhaps, to cause greater 
expense to the creditor than the original 
amount of the debt. There was nothing 
like this in Scotland, in France, or in any 
other country of Europe; and why should 
it be continued in England? Another 
equivalent proposed to be given to the 
creditor would be found to consist in the 
clauses of the Bill to compel the debtor 
to yield and surrender up his property to 
his creditors, to be fairly distributed 
amongst them, reserving to his own use 
any surplus that might remain after the 
sale or disposal of such property, whether 
houses, land, or goods. For want of such 
a provision in our laws, the debtor desti- 
tute of principle set his creditor at defiance 
—squandered away the little he had in 
gaol in riot or drunkenness ; whilst the un- 
principled rich man obtained the rules of 
the prison, indulged in every luxury, and 
experienced hardly any of the inconve- 
niences of confinement. It was singular, 
that by the Act called the Lords’ Act, a 
person detained in custody for debts 
amounting to 300/., might, at any time, 
be brought up on an allegation that he 
continued in prison with property suffi- 
cient to pay his debts, and have him sub- 
jected to examination in open Court, 
where, if he refused to give up his pro- 
perty, he did so at the risk of being sent 
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to Botany Bay for his default ; but, strange 
to say, if the amount of his debts exceed- 
ed that sum of 300/. he might defy the 
creditor, continue in the rules, live ina 
palace if he could find one there, and 
spend his money before his creditors’ face, 
in every luxurious or extravagant excess. 
The Bill he now moved for, would con- 
tain a provision, that, in case the debtor 
refused to yield up to the receiver ap- 
pointed under the Bill his property for 
the benefit of creditors, whatever it might 
be, he should be kept in close confinement 
within the actual walls of the prison, and 
be treated as acriminal. The operation 
of the Bill would be similar to that of the 
Bankrupt Acts, which permitted the 
debtor, although he owed 100,000/. to 
go at liberty, and be freed from all his 
present liabilities, upon a full surrender 
of his property. Another compensatory 
clause of the Bill would be, one making 
all manner of property, whether real or 
personal property, bonds, bills, or secu- 
rities, liable as assets for payment of a 
man’s debts, and subject to be taken in 
execution under this Bill. By our pre- 
sent law the creditor could not touch 
copyhold property, bills or notes in the 
possession of the debtor, or money in the 
Funds. The debtor might have 100,000/. 
in Consols, and resist the payment of the 
most trifling demands ; that property was 
inviolable, and he could not be forced to 
surrender any part of it for the payment 
of his debts. The creditor now had, in 
such a case, the power of keeping the 
debtor in confinement; but would it not 
be far better to give him the right to 
compel the debtor to make over and assign 
his property for the use of his creditors ? 
In this spirit, then, it was intended to 
make all the debtor’s property, whether 
real or personal, liable to his debts, and, 
in default of his surrendering up both, he 
was to be compelled to do so by duress 
and close imprisonment. A part of the 
plan of improvement in our law was, to 
introduce the cessio bonorum conformably 
to the practice of other countries, without 
rendering it necessary that the debtor 
should pass the ordeal of confinement. 
It was found by experience, that the con- 
finement of the debtor under any circum- 
stances was prejudicial to the moral 
character of the man, whilst the practice 
was attended with expense to the creditor. 
He would ask what object was obtained 
by the mediation of a Sheriff’s officer, 
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the indignity of arrests, or the prolonged 
incarceration of the debtor? The incen- 
tives to industry, and the proper feeling of 
honourable independence too often were 
sacrificed to the creditor’s security, with- 
out even effecting that object. To pre- 
serve these valuable attributes of the man 
where they existed, it was proposed, that 
when the debtor had made the surrender 
of his all, and it was so certified by a 
majority of his creditors, he should be re- 
leased from all debts and liabilities, and 
be to all intents and purposes a new man. 
He felt that many very arbitrary distinc- 
tions had been introduced in our laws 
between thecases of insolvents and bank- 
rupts which ought not to exist. To pro- 
tect the creditor still further, there was, 
however, a clause in the Bill, providing, 
that if the contract had been made, or 
debt incurred under false pretences, or if 
the debtor did not fairly disclose his pro- 
perty, he should, upon conviction of such 
offence, be adjudged guilty of a misde- 
meanour, and be subject to punishment 
for the offence. He believed the change 
in our law would be most salutary, and 
anticipated, that the fraudulent would be 
hereafter punished, and the innocent and 
unfortunate protected from the vindictive 
creditor. It must naturally be expected 
that in substituting this state of the Law 
of Debtor and Creditor for the present, 
some expense must be entailed on the 
country. A Court consisting of compe- 
tent Commissioners must be created, ‘and 
provisional assignees must be appointed, 
to whom the property of debtors might be 
handed over in trust for the general body 
of creditors. But the expense of this 
system would be, he fondly expected, 
trivial, compared with the benefits pro- 
cured, Already the constitution and 
maintenance of the Insolvent Debtor sys- 
tem cost 300,000/. a-year, a great portion 
of which ought to go into the fund for the 
payment of the insolvents’ creditors. He 
felt very confident, that the many bene- 
ficial results which must flow from this 
alteration in the law, would, even to the 
creditor, more than compensate the injury 
he sustained, if injury it were, by using 
his power over the person of his debtor, 
by arresting him for the debt in the first 
instance, or finally taking his body in 
execution. He was encouraged to hope 
that, under these circumstances, the Mo- 
tion he was about to make would not be 
met by any serious objection. The sub- 
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ject of imprisonment for debt was one on 
which men of great name and influence 
had, it was true, differed in opinion. It 
was one which required serious and ample 
investigation. That the attention would be 
paid to it by the House which so grave 
a subject of investigation demanded 
he had no doubt; but from their as- 
senting to the first reading of the Bill he 
now proposed, guarded, as it would be 
found to be, by limitations and securities, 
amply sufficient to protect the creditor 
from the effect of fraud, concealment of 
property, or wilful delay, in making the 
assignment of the property for the bene- 
fit of creditors, he anticipated the most 
favourable results, not only as to the two 
classes more immediately concerned, but 
as to the moral influence which that im- 
provement of our laws would produce on 
the state of society at large. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman concluded by 
making his Motion. Before he sat 
down, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
stated, in reply to questions, that to in- 
clude Ireland within similar provisions, it 
would be the better way to bring in a 
separate Bill, which should have all the | 
aid he could give it. The functions of | 
the present Insolvent Debtors’ Commis- 
sioners would be at an end, as soon as 
arrest for debt were abolished; yet, | 
though such a result would fellow, he had 
no doubt their services could be obtained 
to enable the Government to carry into 
effect the beneficial provisions of the Bill. 
It was in contemplation, that there should 
be a Court of Review, to which, in par- 
ticular cases, an appeal should lie. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson said, there 
was another point which appeared to 
have been omitted in the Bill. It was 
well known, that since the establishment 
of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, many 
millions of debts had been proved, and 
not more than a farthing in the pound 
had been recovered. Now, though, by 
the Bill of the Attorney General, execu- 
tion wouid issue for the recovery of bills 
of exchange and bond debts, there was 
no facility afforded for the recovery of 
book debts. If some clause were not in- 
troduced to provide greater facility for the 
recovery of book debts, he was afraid the 
Bill would cause great injury to trade. 

Leave was given, the Bill was brought 
in and read a first time. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 13, 1834. 

MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of WINCHIL- 
SEA, and the Bishop of Lonpon, from several Places,— 
against the Separation of Church and State.-—By the Earl 
of WiNCHILSEA, from three Places, for an Alteration in 
the Sale of Beer Act.—By the Bishops of Lonpon and St. 
Asapu, from several Bodies of Clergymen,—against the 
Admission of Dissenters to the Universities—By Lord 
SuFFIELD, from several Places,—for the Better Observance 
of the Sabbath.—By the Dukes of RicuMonp and SUTHER- 
LAND, the Lorp CHANCELLOR, and Lord SUFFIELD, 
from several Places,—in favour of the Chimney Sweepers’ 
Regulation Bill.—By the Earl of Hargwoop, Lords 
Kenyon and Rotug, and the Bishop of Lonpon, from 
several Places,—for Protection to the Established Church. 
—By the Earl of HAREwoop, and Lords KENYON and 
ROLLE, from several Places,—against the Claims of the 
Dissenters. 


Cuimney-Swerrers.] The Duke of 
Sutherland, in moving the second reading 
of the Chimney-sweepers’ Regulation Bill, 
observed, that it would be admitted, he 
believed, looking to every species of trade 
and avocation, that to which this Bill 
related, gave rise to more misery and 
wretchedness than almost any other. 
When formerly he had proposed a mea- 
sure of this nature, there appeared to be 
no difference of opinion with respect to 
the propriety of removing the evil, which 
was on all hands allowed to exist. A 
general feeling prevailed that the system 
ought to be altered, that climbing-boys 
ought not to be employed, and that 
machinery should be substituted, if the 
change could be effected. Since that 
time, it had been proved that chimnies 
could be most effectually swept by ma- 
chinery. At present the chimnies of not 
less than 150 public buildings were swept 
by machinery. In all those cases it was 
found that chimnies were better swept by 
machinery than by boys. The system had 
also been introduced, and was found to 
answer extremely well, in many private 
houses. It had been objected to the 
measure, that the use of machinery would 
lead to an increased rate of insurance. 
The contrary had been proved by evidence. 
It was stated before the Committee, that 
no notion was entertained on the part of 
the insurance-offices, of increasing the 
premium. Another objection to the Bill 
was, that it would throw many individuals 
out of employment. Such, however, was 
not the fact. By this Bill, no one would 
be thrown out of employment, but it 
would have the effect of fixing a limit to 
great oppression and cruelty. If the Bill 
were carried, a disgrace would be removed 
from this country. The noble Duke con- 
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cluded by moving the second reading of | 
the Bill. | 

Lord Kenyon had had this question | 
under his consideration several years ago, | 
when it was referred to a Committee; and 
though he went into that Committee with | 
a strong impression on his mind in favour | 
of some such measure as the present, yet | 
he left it fully impressed with the feeling | 
that the welfare and safety of the metro- 
polis required the assistance of climbing- , 
boys in the sweeping of chimnies. The | 
evidence given before the Committee 
which had lately sat, did not make out a 
case for the Bill. If read a second time, 
he should wish the Bill to be referred to 
a Committee up-stairs. 

The Duke of Richmond bere testimony | 
to the advantageous use of machinery for | 
the cleansing of chimnies in the public | 
office over which he had presided. He 
would support the second reading of the 
Bill; it might then go to a Committee up 
stairs, and before that Committee the 
evidence of the master chimney-sweepers 
might be heard. 

The Duke of Hamilton observed, that 
this Bill was calculated to alter the whole 
system of building in the city of London. 
According to it, individuals must erect | 
their chimnies after a particular fashion. | 
This he thought was carrying legislation a 
little further than was necessary. 

Viscount Melville was in favour of | 
sending the Bill to a Committee above 
stairs. 

Lord Suffield saw no necessity for post- 
poning the second reading of the Bill. 
He had always remarked, both with refer- 
ence to that and to the other House, that | 
when a case was fully made out for any | 
measure, which its opponents could not | 
overturn by fair reasoning and just argu- | 
ment, they immediately appointed a Com- 
mittee, as the best way of getting rid of 
it. That appeared to be the course now 
proposed. The master chimney-sweepers 
opposed the Bill, because, as they said, 
it would virtually tend to the abolition of 
sweeping-boys altogether. The Bill would 
not operate to such an extent, at the same 
time it went to mitigate a great evil. The 
master chimney-sweepers had, in some 
instances, attempted to prevent the use of 
machinery, by declaring that it could not 
be advantageously used. He knew cases, 
however, where master chimney-sweepers, 
who refused on one day to use machinery, 
found it answer extremely well on the 
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next, when they were informed, that if 
they did not cleanse the. chimnies by 
means of those ingenious contrivances, the 
servants of the parties who had applied to 
them should perform the operation. 

Earl Grey had no objection to the mea- 
sure; but, in order that it might be duly 
considered, he wished it to be referred to 
a Committee. He had received a com- 


munication, signed by individuals con- 


nected with the Sun Fire-office, the 
Pheenix Fire-office, the Westminster Fire- 


office, the County Fire-office, the Globe 


Insurance-office, and the Royal Exchange 
Insurance-office, all deprecating the pass- 
ing of this measure. They stated the 
impossibility of doing without the aid of 
climbing-boys, in cases where there were 
flues and other peculiarly-constructed out- 
lets for smoke. Most of the other in- 
surance companies, it was right to observe, 
were favourable to the Bill. 

The Earl of Haddington said, he had 
not offered any opposition to the second 


| reading of the Bill; he had merely pro- 
| posed that the second reading should be 
_ postponed till Monday, in order to give a 


noble and learned Lord who was absent 
an opportunity for presenting the petition 
which had been intrusted to him, Neither 
had he called for a Committee. With 
reference to the principle of the Bill, he 
thought, that in point of humanity it was 
most desirable to lessen, as much as pos- 


sible the evil complained of. 


The Bill was read a second time, and 
was referred to a Select Committee. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 13, 1834. 


MinuTEsS.] Bills. Read a first time :—Sales of Tea.—Read 
a second time :—Court of Chancery (Ireland); County 
Bridges (Ireland); Greenwich Hospital Annuity.—Read 
a third time :—Escheats; Valuation of Counties (Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Rosinson, from All Saints, 
Worcester, for Protection to the Established Church.—By 
Mr. SHAwWE, from Debenham, against the Proposed Measure 
of Church Rates.—By Mr. Roparts, from Maidstone, 
against the Poor Law Amendment Bill.—By Sir HENRY 
PARNELL, from Dundee, for Amending the Tea Duties 
Act.—By Lord Forpwicu, from Canterbury, for the 
Removal of the Civil Disabilities of the Jews.—By Mr. 
Rogsuck, from Journeymen and others of the Metropolis, 
for Repealing the Restrictive Laws with regard to the 
Sabbath; from Dumfries, for Relief to the Polish Exiles. 
—By Mr. Hume, from Balmerino, for the Repeal of the 
Taxes on Knowledge and Trade; from the Medical Prac- 
titioners of Ayr, for an Inquiry into the State of the Pro- 
fession; from St. Mary, Islington, for Prohibiting the 
Employment of Children in Cleaning Chimneys; from 
the Debtors in the four Courts Dublin, tor Extending the 
Bill for the Abolition of Imprisonment for Debt to Ireland ; 
from the Tobacco Manufacturers of London, against the 
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Importation of the Dressed Weed; from Montrose, for 
Abolishing the Privileges vested in Corporate Bodies; 
from two Places, in favour of Triennial Parliaments; 
from the Linen Weavers of Brechin, for a fixed Rate of 
Wages; from Forfar, for the Repeal of the Corn Laws; 
from St. James’s, Clerkenwell, for Placing the Control of 
the Police Force in the Vestry of each Parish; from 
Uxbridge, against Pluralities and Non-residence, and 
against the Bishops having Seats in the Upper House.— 
By Mr. Barnes, from East Retford, for the Better Observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day; and by Sir RoNALD FERGUSON, 
from Londonderry, for Extending the Legislative Mea- 
sure to that effect to Ireland.—By Lord HENNIKER, Sir 
Ropert InGiis, and Mr. Gou.Lsurn, from _ several 
Places, against the Separation of Chureh and State; by 
the same, from several Places, against the Claims of the 
Dissenters—By Mr. FEArGus O'Connor, from Kilcar, 
Dungannon, and Banagher, against Tithes, and from the 
first Place, for the Repeal of the Union.—By Mr. EMErR- 
sON TENNENT, from Belfast, for the Repeal of the Duty 
on Cotton; and from the Bakers of Belfast, for a fixed 
Standard of Weight.—By Mr. GouLsurn, from Cam- 
bridge University, against the Admission of Dissenters.— 
By Sir Ropert INGLIs, and Messrs. Mostyn, K. TYNTE, 
BELL, DuGDALE, and GouLBURN, from a Number of 
Places, against the University Admission Bill.—By Mr. 
Parrot, from several Places, against the Poor Law 
Amendment Bill.—By Mr. SHAw MACKENZIE, from 
several Places, for Protection to the Church of Scotland; 
from the Parochial Schoolmasters of Lewis, for an in- 
creased Stipend.—By Mr. Tooker, from Breage, against 
the English Tithe Commutation Bill.—By Mr. R. Grant, 
from several Metropolitan Parishes, for Assessing all extra- 
parochial Places, towards the Maintenance of the Poor.— 
By Mr. WiLks, from Boston, for transferring all Church 
Property to the National Creditors towards the Liquida- 
tion of the National Debt.—By Messrs. HAwgs, WILKS, 
and Barings, from several Dissenting Congregations,—for 
Relief to the Dissenters.—By General SHARPE, and 
Mr. Hawes, from two Dissenting Congregations, against 
the Proposed Measure of Church Rates.—By Lord DuDLEY 
Stuart, from two Places, for an Alteration in the present 
System of Church Patronage in Scotland.—By Lord 
HENNIKER, Sir JOHN TYRELL, Sir ROBERT INGLIS, and 
Messrs. E. STANLEY, DUGDALE, and Rooper, from a 
Number of Places,—for Protection to the Church of 
England. 


Giese Houses ({rRELAND).] Mr. 
Emerson Tennent held in his hand a 
Petition, to which he felt a more than 
ordinary anxiety to direct the attention of 
the House, as well from the intrinsic 
importance of its prayer, as from the fact 
of its deeply involving the interests of one 
class of the community, in whose behalf, 
whatever differences of opinion might 
exist with regard to other points connect- 
ed with the Church of Ireland, he (Mr. 
Emerson Tennent) believed there existed 
but one feeling of respect, and, he re- 
gretted to add, of commiseration ; he 
referred to the working clergy of the 
Established Church in that country. 
Their present appeal was one directed, 
not to the feelings of the House as secta- 
rians or partisans, but to their sense of 
justice as Legislators, and to their feel- 
ings of humanity as men; and he trusted 
although he was not prepared to bring 
forward any specific motion on the subject 
of the petition, this notice of its prayer 
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would not be without practical and bene- 
ficial effects to the petitioners. It would 
be in the recollection of the House, that 
by an Act of 1803 (the 43rd of Geo. 3rd, 
c. 106), the Commissioners of First Fruits 
in Ireland, were empowered to advance 
certain sums of money without interest, 
to the clergy of the Established Church, 
for the erection and repairs of glebe-houses 
in their several parishes. The amount of 
these sums was to be calculated in pro- 
portion to the value of the respective 
livings, and never exceeded he believed 
one and a half or two years net income of 
the several incumbents, which was to be 
refunded by sixteen instalments of six per 
cent each, and one of four per cent, pay- 
able to the Treasury by the various reci- 
pients. This Act was amended by a sub- 
sequent one in 1823 (the 4th George 4th, 
c. 86), by which it was enacted, that all 
balances then owing, and all loans to be 
thereafter made, were to be repaid by 
twenty-five annual instalments of four 
per cent each, recoverable by summary 
process by the Commissioners of First 
Fruits ; and thus the law at present stood, 
exclusive grants having under its provi- 
sions been made to numbers of the Irish 
clergy proportionally, as he before stated, 
to the annual value of their living. It 
was needless to remind the House, that 
since that period, immense reductions had 
by various events been made in the in- 
comes of the Irish clergy, as well by the 
peculiar circumstances of the country as 
by the legislative measures for their relief, 
and particularly by the regulation of tithes 
and the heavy per centage payable on tie 
advances made to the clergy under the 
Million Act (3rd and 4th William 4th, 
c. 100.) In numerous instances, these 
reductions had amounted to thirty per 
cent. He knew of one case in his own 
immediate neighbourhood where the re- 
duction was thirty-four per cent, and he 
had reason to believe, that they had 
mounted so high as even fifty-six per 
cent on the net income of the incumbent. 
The House were likewise well aware that, 
even under these circumstances of decline 
in the amount, the clergy in several dis- 
tricts of Ireland, had found it impossible 
for some time past, more especially in the 
years 1832 and 1833, to collect even the 
residue of the nominal incomes, and that 
in numerous instances they had been 
reduced, with their families, to a state of 
houseless and literal destitution. During 
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this period, the instalments of these loans 
from the Board of First Fruits had re- 
mained, and still remained, for the most 
part unpaid, and payment of these was 
now promptly demanded by the Board of 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Should this 
demand be enforced, attended as such a 
process must be by the costs of law pro- 
ceedings, the results must be, to many of 
the clergy, of the most ruinous and dis- 
astrous kind. The petition which he had 
then to present, after briefly setting forth 
these circumstances, sought from the 
House what he conceived to be a most 
moderate and reasonable species of relief. 
With regard to the arrears accumulated 
during the last two years, the petitioners 
asked not for their remission, though even 
this he could scarcely, under such trying 
circumstances, consider an unreasonable 
request; but simply, that the payment, 
instead of being summarily insisted upon 
now, should be postponed to the end of 
the term, at which it was originally calcu- 
lated that the whole sum should have 
been refunded, and that these two last 
years should be regarded altogether as 


anni non; in other words, that the term | 


{COMMONS} 





for the repayment of the sums advanced | 


should be extended from twenty-five to | 


twenty-seven years. As a mere matter of 
computation, the loss of interest on the 


debt which would thus be incurred, would | 


be but trifling in comparison to the benefits 
which would result from the measure. 
The total amount of instalments due on 
the Ist of July, 1832, amounted to 7,564. 
J4s. 4d. Of this a small proportion had 





been paid ; as much, at least, as would be | 


an equivalent for any increase to the ori- 
ginal debt, by sums which had since been 
lent. So that he might fairly say, taking 
the amount due in 1833 to be the same 


as in 1832, that the entire arrears did not | 
exceed 15,000/., which the Irish clergy | 


asked an extension of time to enable them 
to refund. Under all the pressure of ex- 
isting circumstances, and the admitted 
sufferings of the parties, he hoped that 
such a request would not be without its 
due weight in the quarter by which relief 
could be afforded. But the petition con- 


tained likewise another prayer, which on 
every principle of justice and of equity he | 
considered to be entitled to consideration. 
By the intention as well as by the opera- 
tion of the Acts of 1803 and 1823, the 
advances to be made by the Board of First 
Fruits were to be calculated in proportion 
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to the existing annual value of the livings 
for the benefit of which they were design- 
ed; that was to say, that the sums thus 
expended were to be in proportion to the 
means and ability of the clergy for their 


repayment. Those means had now been 
diminished, chiefly by the operation of the 
law itself; aud the petitioners now asked, 
as they were entitled to ask, that the in- 
stalments for which they were responsible 
should be reduced in a like proportion. 
The House would at once perceive, that 
this was a very different demand from 
that of any private individual who might 
wish to deviate from a previous contract 
for his own private advantage; for in this 
case the incumbent, who was in the posi- 
tion of a debtor to the Commissioners, 
was in reality contributing from his private 
income for the erection of houses which 
were hereafter to be the property of his 
successors in the Church, and in sucha 
point it was the duty of the Government 
to lighten, as far as was just and equita- 
ble, the burthen of his contribution. ‘The 
Petition contained likewise some sugges- 
tions for the regulation of some minor 
points connected with the subject; but, 
as he had alluded to its more important 
suggestions, he would not further trouble 
the House. He had felt it his duty to 
say thus much on behalf of aclass of men 
whose merits, though much and deservedly 
extolled, were still, he believed, but im- 
perfectly known—the really working clergy 
of the Irish Church. The reform which 
he would wish to see introduced into our 
Church Establishments would tend to give 
a permanent relief and an honourable in- 
dependence to the men on whose exertions 
the maintenance of the Church and the 
extension of its doctrines really depended. 
And if, instead of proceeding to violate 
what he considered to be a legal and an 
equitable right—the right. of the Church 
to its endowments and its property—if, in- 


| stead of proceeding to violate this, and to 


secularize that which was designed by its 
donors for ecclesiastical purposes alone, 
the Legislature, as guardians of the trust, 
would make such a fresh appropriation of 
the property of the Church as would take 
from the pampered prelates and overpaid 
dignitaries of the Establishment, to bestow 
the surplus on the struggling clergy and 
the indigent curates, they would be effect- 
ing such a reform as the Church really 
required and the country had a right to 
demand. Nor did he believe, if that were 
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effected,—if a fair and substantial inde- 
pendence were conferred upon every mem- 
ber of the Establishment,—that the funds 
of the Church would be found too ample 
for the purpose, or that any “surplus” 
would remain to excite the envy or give 
rise to the contentions of other sects. The 
Petition, in addition to other clergy, was 
signed by the Rectors, Prebends, and 
Vicars, and the Archdeacons, Deans, and 
other dignitaries of the dioceses of Down, 
Armagh, and Dromore. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


Business of 


Business or THE Hovse.] Lord Al- | 


thorp, before he moved the Order of the 
Day for the Committee on the Poor-laws’ 
Amendment Bill, begged to call the at- 
tention of hon. Members to a proposition 
he desired to make connected with the 
business of the House. Though it had 
been settled that the mornings of Tues- 
day and Thursday should be set apart 
for the Committee on the Poor-laws’ 
Amendment Bill, it did not appear to him 
that any very great progress had been 
made in the Bill during the morning sit- 
tings. It had also been determined that, 
during the present Session, Orders of the 
Day should on Wednesday take prece- 
dence in the order in which they stood on 
the paper; and as yet no request had 
been made to any hon. Member to post- 
pone the consideration of any order fixed 
for Wednesdays, for the purpose of allow- 
ing the Government business to be brought 
on. Under these circumstances, he was 
induced to propose, that Government or- 
ders should in future have precedence on 
Wednesdays, as they had on Mondays 
and Fridays, with the understanding, that 
henceforth Government would not ask for 
precedence on the mornings of Tuesday 
and Thursday. 

Sir Robert Peel had no objection to 
allowing the Government to take prece- 
dence on Wednesday; but he wished to 
impress upon the noble Lord the absolute 
necessity of fixing some immediate day 
for the discussion of those measures which 
were of the most pressing public importance. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite, on 
the 20th of February last, called the at- 
tention of the House to that part of his 
Majesty’s Speech which referred to tithes 
in Ireland; and, though it was now the 
13th of June, being a lapse of no less than 
four months, nothing definite had been 
done, notwithstanding the great public 
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‘anxiety which existed on that subject. 
| He therefore did hope that, whatever 
arrangement might be made with respect 
to the Poor-laws’ Amendment Bill, the 
| noble Lord would fix some early day iu 

the course of next week on which the dis- 
_ cussion on that question should come on. 
Another very important measure, relating 
to the admission of Dissenters into the 
Universities, stood on the paper for Mon- 
day next, and the general impression was, 
that the discussion on that Bill would 
then come on, 

Colonel Davies said, that the discussion 
| of the principle of any measure must ne- 

cessarily, by consuming the time of the 
House, interrupt the proceedings of the 
Committee on the Poor-laws’ Amendment 
Bill. He, therefore, thought it desirable 
to finish the Committee on that Bill before 
any new business was taken up. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull said, that if it 
was the general understanding that Govern- 
ment Orders should take precedence on 
Wednesdays, no other measures but those 
introduced by Government would have 
any chance of being discussed. 

Mr. George Wood said, he should be 
prepared to bring forward the Bill for the 
admission of Dissenters into the Univer- 
sities in the morning sitting of Tuesday 
next. 

Mr. Goulburn objected to bringing for- 
ward so important a Bill as that men- 
tioned by the hon. Member in a morning 
sitting. It was not to be expected that 
public business could commence before 
one o'clock, and at three o’clock the sit- 
ting must necessarily terminate. 

Sir James Scarlett said, that if those 
who had the control of that House wished 
to exclude professional men, they would 
proceed with public business in the morn- 
ing. He did not think the plan of doing 
business in the morning any improvement 
on the old practice. 

Mr. O'Connell thought the House was 
already sufficiently pestered with lawyers, 
not to postpone the public convenience 
for their accommodation. It was extra- 
ordinary, that any set of gentlemen, how- 
ever respectable they might be, should 
think that the House ought to prefer their 
particular interests to the public business. 
They ought to recollect, that many hon. 
Gentlemen in that House were obliged to 
come from the remote parts of Ireland 
and Scotland to attend their duties there. 








In his opinion, the House would never 
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properly perform the business of legisla- 
tion until it sat by day instead of by 
night. 

Sir James Scarlett was sure, that if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s proposition 
of sitting in the morning were agreed to, 
the House would not be less pestered 
than at present with lawyers; but then 
they would be exclusively Irish lawyers. 

Mr. Robinson admitted, that the noble 
Lord was entitled to every indulgence for 
carrying on the business of the Govern- 
ment; but he thought that some means 
should be adopted to prevent so large a 
mass of business from being thrown into 
the arena for discussion on every evening. 
It was a common thing to see twenty 
Orders of the Day and as many notices 
of motion fixed for one evening, and for a 
succession of evenings, though it was well 
known that a twentieth part of them could 
not be gone through. It was shameful to 
have the business of any deliberative as- 
sembly carried on in that manner. Much 
of the inconvenience would be obviated, if 
Ministers would bring on the public busi- 
ness at an earlier period of the Session. 

Lord Althorp did not see that Ministers 
were to blame. The estimates were 
brought forward at an early period, and 
occupied the House nearly the whole of 
the time, or at least a considerable portion 
of it, until Easter; and the other business 
of the Government was brought forward 
as soon as possible after. 

Lord Morpeth thought, that these com- 
plaints were rather hard on the Govern- 
ment, one party complaining that the 
Government did nothing, and another sec- 
tion objecting that it did too much. No 
arrangement to save the time of the House 
and advance the despatch of business 
would be of any avail, unless hon. Gen- 
tlemen agreed to a curtailment of their 
frequent addresses to the House. 


Poor-Laws’ AMENDMENT CommMIT- 
TEE.| The Order of the Day for the 
House to resolve itself into Committee on 
the Poor-laws’ Amendment Bill was read. 

On the Motion that the Speaker leave 
the Chair. 

Mr. Cobbett objected to the principle 
of passing a Bill founded on voluminous 
reports of Commissioners, the one-twen- 
tieth part of which not one Member in 
100 had read. Was this the way in which 
the business was to be done in a Reform- 
ed Parliament? He thought, that in- 
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stead of being called upon to pass this 
bill in a hurry, and without reading the 
evidence on which it rested, they ought to 
have at least 365 days to read that evi- 
dence; at all events, they ought to have 
before them an account of the expenses of 
these Commissioners ; he would therefore 
move as an Amendment to the Motion for 
the Speaker’s leaving the Chair, that there 
be laid before the House an account of 
all salaries, allowances, printing expenses, 
expenses of messengers, and expenses of 
every description occasioned by the Poor- 
law Commission; also a statement whe- 
ther any of the Commissioners hold other 
Commissions, or fill any offices for which 
they receive pay out of the public purse, 
specifying what Commission or what 
office, and also specifying the sum or 
sums so received, and stating further, 
whether the secretary to the Commis- 
sioners holds any other public post of 
emolument, and what post, and the 
amount of such emoluments. Would the 
noble Lord object to this Motion? [Lord 
Althorp: No!] Then he should say no- 
thing further. 

Motion agreed to. 

The House went into the Committee. 

The Question was a proviso proposed 
(by the Government) to be added to the 
46th Clause : to the effect, ‘‘ that in case at 
any time or times after the said Ist day 
of June, 1835, the overseers or guardians 
of any parish or union shall deem it ad- 
visable that relief should be given to any 
able-bodied person, wholly or partially in 
the employment of any person or persons, 
it shall be lawful for such overseers or 
guardians to make a statement and to re- 
port to the said Commissioners the spe- 
cial circumstances which in their judg- 
ment render such relief expedient. 

Mr. Hardy had proposed an Amend- 
ment on Thursday, to enable overseers or 
guardians to grant relief in cases of emer- 
gency, without making beforehand a state- 
ment of the circumstances to the Commis- 
sioners. It would be unjust and cruel to 
deprive the poor of such a resource in case 
of emergency, and he therefore should 
press his Amendment. 

Lord -Althorp said, that if sach a power 
were given to the overseers without ap- 
plication to the general Board, it would 
defeat the whole object of the Bill. He 
had before admitted, that in cases of in- 
dividual emergency there should be a 
power to grant relief by the overseer, but 
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he considered that was already sufficient- 
ly provided for by the 45th Clause. 

Sir George Phillips was glad that the 
noble Lord dissented from the Amend- 
ment. Such an Amendment would bring 
the vicious administration of the agricul- 
tural districts into the towns. The Bill 
would be inoperative if the necessary con- 
trol which this and other Clauses gave to 
the Central Board were withdrawn. 

Mr. Pease thought the Amendment was 
called for. It was a mistake to suppose 
that there was no making up of wages by 
the poor-rates in manufacturing districts. 

Mr. Hardy withdrew the Amendment. 

On the Question that the proviso be 
added to the Clause, 

Mr. Cobbett remarked, that this Clause 
would place the labouring classes in a 
worse condition than they were at present. 
He trusted, that he should never see the 
system that was so much lauded, and so 
often referred to in the north of England, 
introduced into the south. With regard 
to the Clause itself, he would just say 
this—that they had now under their con- 
trol three countries; one of them had 
meat and bread and knives and forks, the 
other had oatmeal and brose and horn 
spoons, and the third had only potatoes 
and paws. In the first country he had 
mentioned, a system of Poor-laws had 
been in existence for 240 years—in the 
second they had an inefficient system of 
Poor-laws—and in the third there were no 
Poor-laws at all, and the object of this 
Bill was, to reduce the first country to the 
condition of the last. 

The Clause (46th) as amended, was 
agreed to. 

On Clause 48, which provides, that in 
future no relief should be given except by 
the guardians of the poor or select vestry, 
and as amended taking away the power 
of Justices of the Peace to order, or over- 
seers to afford relief, except in cases 
of urgent necessity, being put by the 
Chairman, 

Lord Althorp admitted, that the effect 
of this clause would take away the power 
of Magistrates to order relief out of the 
workhouse in places where workhouses 
existed, or in united parishes in which 
there were guardians of the poor. But, 
on the other hand, where there were no 
workhouses and no select vestries, the 
power was reserved to the Magistrates to 
order relief precisely as they now possessed 
that power. 
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Mr. Poulett Scrope contended, that the 
security of the pauper population for 
relief depended upon the reservation of 
the power to Justices of the Peace to 
order it. In this opinion he was supported 
by the provisions of every enactment 
relating to the relief of the poor which 
had passed during the last 300 years, 
commencing in the year 1536, and such 
powers were embodied in the statutes, 
27th Henry 8th; 5th, 14th, and 23rd 
Elizabeth; 3rd and 4th William and 
Mary, and in every Statute down to the 
Act of 1796. He must, therefore, ask 
the House to pause before it consented to 
do away with the astringent and com- 
pulsory powers to order relief, and in 
their stead erect merely a voluntary and 
discretionary power in other individuals. 
He was borne out in this feeling by the 
answers which had been given to the 
queries generally circulated by the Poor- 
law Commissioners themselves. He must 
advert to one of the queries, which was 
in these terms—‘‘ What do you think 
would be the immediate and ultimate 
effect of making the decisions of the 
Select Vestry or the guardians of the 
poor final on questions of relief?” He 
begged the House to bear in mind the 
answer to that query, from at least two- 
thirds of those to whom it had been put, 
and who included not only Magistrates, 
but vestrymen, guardians of the poor, 
clergymen, and overseers. The replies 
had been—*“ Great injustice to the poor ; 
the effect would be starvation, and the 
result of this change would be cruel 
tyranny and oppressive injustice upon the 
pauper population of this country.” He 
was still further assisted in his opposition 
to this change by the opinions of no less 
than two of the sub-commissioners, Mr. 
M’Clean and Captain Chapman. The 
House ought not to forget, that, by the 
adoption of the last clause, theyhad already 
gone very far in trenching upon the vested 
rights of relief—rights which had accumu- 
lated during the last forty years, for it 
should be remembered, that the Statute 
of 1796 declared, that under all circum- 
stances, the pauper was entitled to relief 
at his own home. He, on the whole, 
contended, that the power of a bench of 
justices, comprising three, four, or five, 
should still have the power reserved to 
them under preceding Statutes. He 
should, therefore, move an Amendment 
to the effect “of reserving a power to two 
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Justices at petty sessions, after complaint 
upon the oath of the pauper, and after the 
summons and hearing of the overseer, to 
order relief.” 

Lord Althorp conceived, that the 
Amendment deserved consideration. It 
had certainly occurred to the Government, 
on framing this Bill, that in order to 
bring the Poor-laws into that state in 
which they ought to be, it would be right 
to take away the power now contended 
for, under the supposition, that in practice 
it had led to many evils that had been 
complained of. He denied, that the 
clause took away the positive right of the 
pauper to relief, for which the hon, Member 
had contended, and still further he denied 
that such positive right existed under the 
present laws, for, on the contrary, the 
ordering relief was discretionary in the 
breast of any individual Magistrate. As 
to what had been said with respect to the 
severity likely to prevail on the vestries 
and the guardians of the poor, he must 
observe, that he did not think it at all 
probable they would prove as hard-hearted 
as was imputed to them. He considered, 
too, that the discretion given to these 
bodies would be at the least as well 
executed as that previously granted to 
Magistrates. At the same time, consider- 
ing that the opinion of the House was 
in favour of the Bill as it stood, he should 
rather abide by its decision, than urge 
strongly his own views. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle thought it 
dangerous to oust the old Magistrates 
from their jurisdiction, and to transfer 
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their powers to bodies which might, like | 


the Select Vestries, work well at first, but 
afterwards conduct the business ill and 
negligently. 

Mr. Slaney thought it would be advis- 


able to leave some mitigated power to the | 


Magistrates. 


Sir John Wrottesley was opposed to | 
the Amendment, and ready to rely on | 


private charity for meeting all cases of | 


emergency. 


Mr. Cobbett said, the clause would de- | 


prive the Magistrates throughout the 
country of all their authority, and convert 
them into mere beggar-whippers, objects 
of contempt among those over whom they 
had hitherto exercised a very wholesome 
authority. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull ‘expressed his 
determination to support the Amendment, 
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station and authority of the Magistrates, 
whom the hon. member for Oldham on 
the present occasion, no doubt most sin- 
cerely, applauded; but in order to preserve 
and cherish that community of feeling 
between the Magistrates and the lower 
classes of society which was so essential 
to the satisfactory administration of the 
Poor-laws. 

Lord Althorp had not heard anything to 
convince him of the propriety of the 
Amendment which had been proposed. He 
did not think the evils which some hon. 
Gentlemen seemed to deprecate, were 
likely to occur. The Board of Guardians 
was so constituted, that it would, in his 
opinion, lead to a most satisfactory and 
well-regulated provision for the deserving 
industrious poor; and as to the interference 
of the Magistrates, although in some cases 
it might have been advantageous, it was in 
no way generally essential, or even advis- 
able in the administration of the Poor- 
laws. 

Mr. Cobbett maintained, that the clause 
would create a parcel of paid overseers, 
who would be the curse of the country. 
Paid overseers had produced all the 
riots and burnings in Hampshire [‘* No, 
no.” | and so great was the aversion they 
had excited, that twenty of them had been 
carted by the people out of their parishes. 
[‘¢ No, no.”] What hon. Member was there 
who dared to contradict him? [laughter.] 

Mr. Halcomb begged distinctly to con- 
tradict the hon. Member. He had him- 
self been present at the trials in Hamp- 
shire, and the hon. Member was quite 
wrong in his assertions. 

Mr. Goring also denied the correctness 
of the hon. Member’s allegations. If 


that hon. Member would look to his own 


writings he would find the true cause of 
the burnings and riots to which he had 
referred. Had that hon. Member forgot- 
ten the case of Goodman, and the confes- 
sion made by that unfortunate individual 
previous to his ascending the scaffold, that 
the writings and speeches of the hon. 
member for Oldham had induced him to 
commit those crimes of incendiarism for 
which he was about to suffer? 

Mr. Cobbett denied having ever uttered 
the sentiments which the paper, purport- 
ing to be the confession of Goodman 
ascribed to him; and stated that 103 
respectable individuals from Battle were 
ready to confirm his declaration. In 


not with the view of maintaining the | fact, it had been proved at the trial that 
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Goodman had set fire to several stacks 
from private malice, and had been stimu- 
lated by the parson and others to make 
the fabricated confession with the view of 
furnishing the merciful and gracious Whig 
Government with some pretext for bring- 
ing him (Mr, Cobbett) to trial. The 
whole was a base conspiracy; and even 
now he was ready to prove, that several 
individuals in Battle had actually received 
public money for carrying it on. The 
charge was as false as the hon. Member’s 
assertions would be if he did not believe 
them to be true. The life of the indivi- 
dual, too, had actually been spared, be- 
cause he had put his hand to the fabri- 
cated confession; while another unfortu- 
nate man had been taken from the same 
gaol, and, although not half so guilty, 
had suffered the extreme penalty of the 
law. 

Mr. Goring had seen the original con- 
fession, and to show that there had been 
no fabrication in the document, the first 
name apperded to it as a witness was 
that of the sheriff of the place. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 25; Noes 127—-Majority 
102. 

The Clause agreed to. 


List of the AYEs. 


Astley, Sir J. Knatchbull, Sir E. 


Attwood, T. O’Connell, M. 
Baines, E. Scholefield, J. 
Bennett, J. Slaney, R. A. 


Blackstone, W. S. 
Butler, Colonel 


Thicknesse, R. 
Tower, C. T. 


Cobbett, W. Tyrrell, Sir J. 
Durham, Sir P. Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Finn, W. F. Williams, Colonel 


Fremantle, Sir T. 
Godson, R. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
dodges, T. L. 
Jacob, E. 


The Clauses to the 59th inclusive 
were agreed to, except the 55th and 57th 
which were postponed. 

The House resumed. The Committee 
to sit again. 


Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wood, Colonel 

TELLER. 
Scrope, P. 


Lonpon Porr Dves Acts.] The 
House resolved itself into a Committee 
on the London Port Dues Acts. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, that his 
object was, to introduce a Bill, founded 
upon the Resolution of the Committee 
for the reduction of these dues, whereby 
the city of London would be benefited 
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to the extent of 40,000/. a-year. He 
would not detain the House with the 
details, but would enter fully into them 
when the Bill was before it. 

The Resolution agreed to, and the 
House resumed. 


CapiraL PunisuMent Bitt.] On 
the Order of the Day being read for the 
third reading of this Bill, 

The Attorney General objected to the 
burglary Clause, which he considered 
would leave the law in a state of greater 
absurdity than at present. It was in- 
tended that no man should be punished 
with death unless he entered a house with 
his whole body, it being now sufficient, 
in order to constitute a burglary, that a 
pane of glass be broken. But the getters- 
up of burglaries, and the most guilty per- 
sons, aiding in the crime, if they abstained 
from entering the house, would escape 
capital punishment. It was well known, 
that the practice was, for those who plan- 
ned the offence to induce boys to get 
inside, and thus the guilty would, if this 
clause were continued, escape the severer 
punishment. With every disposition to 
abate the severity of our law, he could 
not consent to this clause. 

Mr. Bernal admitted, that there were 
and must be, unavoidable anomalies in 
dealing with the law upon this subject; 
but he trusted, that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would not press his objection 
to this clause. 

Mr. Ewart said, that, though the Bill 
might be open to some objections, yet 
upon the whole he thonght there could 
be no doubt that the proposed alteration 
was preferable to the existing law. 

The Bil! was read a third time. 

The Attorney General moved the omis- 
sion of the Clause to which he objected, 
which was assented to, and the Bill 
passed. 


eer rest 2202 — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 16, 1834. 


MinutEs.] Bills. The Royal Assent was given by Com- 
mission to the House Duty Repeal; Equitable Apportion- 
ments; and forty-seven private Bills.—Bills brought in :— 
Valuation of Counties; Capital Punishments.x—Read a 
third time :—-Ministers of Churches (Scotland). 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Epon, Lords Cawpor, 
Ro.uueg, and another NosLE Lorp, from a Number of 
Places, for Protection to the Established Church, and 
against the Claims of the Dissenters.—By Lord CAwDpor, 
and another Nose Lorp, from several Places,—against 
the Admission of the Dissenters to the Universities.—By 
the Duke of SUTHERLAND, from the Staffordshire Coal 
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Mine Proprietors, for Exempting such Property from 
Poor Rates.—By Viscount Lorton, from the Clergy of 
Ireland, for Relief.—By the Earl of Rosgsery,: from 
Gargannock, for Protection to the Church of Scotland.— 
By the Marquess of LANspown, from Calcutta, for the 
Extension of Trial by Jury to Civil Cases; from British 


and Native Indians of Calcutta, to enable them to hold 


and transmit to their Heirs Real Property.—By a NOBLE 
Lorp, from several Places, against the Separation of 
Church and State.—By the Earl of HAppineToN, from 
Kincardine, for a Clause in the Ministers of Churches’ 
Bill. 


Ministers OF CuurcueEs (Scot- 
LAND.| On the Motion of the Earl of 
Rosebery, the Ministers of Churches 
(Scotland) Bill was read a third time. 

On the Motion, that the Bill do pass, 

The Earl of Haddington proposed an 
additional clause, the first part of which 
provided, that in any parish in which the 
patron had built or endowed a chapel at 
his own expense, the law should remain 
as it stood, with reference to the appoint- 
ment of a minister; and the second part 
provided, that where a patron and heritors 
united in building and endowing achapel, 
there the law should stand as it did, unless 
heritors who had contributed to the amount 
of a fourth part of the money expended 
should object, in which case the appoint- 
ment of the minister should fall under the 
operation of the new measure. 

The Earl of Rosebery had no objec- 
tion to the first part of the noble Eari’s 
proposition; but maintained, that the 
adoption of the second part would produce 
very injurious effects to the general work- 
ing of the Bill. The distinction it would 
create would be a great evil, and would 
excite dissatisfaction, by separating the 
higher and the lower classes. He there- 
fore could not agree to the second part of 
the clause. 

The Earl of Haddington had no wish 
to sow dissension, as his noble friend said 
would be the effect of his clause ; what he 
wished was, to prevent the unnecessary in- 
terference of Church Courts which, though 
necessary in large towns where the contri- 
butors were numerous, would be injurious 
in country places where the chapels were 
built by a few score persons, 

The first part of the clause was agreed 
to. On the second part their Lordships 
divided—Contents 33 ; Not Contents 43. 
Majority 10. 

The Bill was passed. 


Lonpon anv WestMINsSTER Bank.] 
The Order of the Day for the second 
reading of the London and Westminster 
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Counsel were heard on 


Westminster Bank. 


Bank was read. 
the Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor then said, partly 
from the great number of persons, and 
from the extent of the interests involved in 
this concern or scheme—he did not wish 
to use an offensive term—partly (though 
there was not the least ground for an im- 
putation of impropriety in this case) on 
account of the use that might be made of 
it, if the decision come to was not per- 
fectly satisfactory to the mind of his Ma- 


jesty’s subjects, for this would probably 


not be the only application that would be 
made—knowing, too, that the opinions 
in Westminster Hall were not unanimous 
on the matter, inasmuch as several very 
eminent lawyers and other individuals, on 
whose opinions the public placed much 
reliance (and they certainly were entitled 
to great respect) disagreed as to the legality 
of this Bill; and partly, also, because he 
thought it would be better for the Bank of. 
England itself, as well as more to be de- 
sired, with reference to the Legislature ;— 
on these accounts, in his opinion, this 
question ought to be properly discussed, 
and once for all decided. With these 
views, he was about to suggest to their 
Lordships a course of proceeding which 
would give them little or no trouble, and, 
in hisjudgment, would lead to a satisfactory 
result. He proposed, that the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, who, 
in his absence, acted for him as Deputy 
Speaker of their Lordships’ House, should 
be allowed to sit any morning that might 
be convenient to the learned Judges, and 
with them decide the question he would 
submit to them. He proposed merely to 
bring under their view the former Acts of 
Parliament, and the provisions of the pre- 
sent Act. Having looked at which, he 
would ask them whether it would be an 
infraction of the rights of the Bank of Eng- 
land, secured to them by the existing sta- 
tutes, to pass the present Bill? If their 
answer was in the affirmative, that 
would put an end to all doubt on the 
subject. But he was not equally certain, 
if they were of opinion that it would be no 
infraction, regard being had to the under- 
standing of the parties at the time the 
contract was made with the Bank ; if they 
were of opinion that, legally and technically 
speaking, there would be no infraction, 
he was not, he repeated, equally cer- 
tain that the parties interested in the 
London and Westminster Bank would 
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thereby acquire a right to demand a 
decision, which the passing of the Bill 
would certainly be in their favour. If 
their Lordships were sitting only judi- 
cially, the case would be very different; 
but if the parties had the law with 
them, it did not follow that their Lord- 
ships, as a legislative assembly, would 
decide in favour of the expediency of 
the measure. He had a strong opinion 
as to what was likely to be the result of 
the opinions of the Judges. He thought 
that, on the whole, this would be the most 
satisfactory mode. It would give their 
Lordships no trouble. One counsel could 
state what were the Acts, and then the 
Judges could deliver their opinions on the 
Act. 

The Duke of Wellington attached great 
importance to the statement of the noble 
Lord, that if the opinion of the Judges 
was, that legally there would be no in- 
fraction, that would not decide the ques- 
tion. He came down to the House to 
support his Majesty’s Government in the 
bargain it had made with the Bank. An 
officer of the Government having stated, 
in another place, that it had made that 
bargain with the Bank, in his opinion it 
ought to be confirmed. He did not like 
any part of this transaction. He did not 
like, that the Bank of England should be 
placed in the hands of Government or 
Parliament, in order to have it determined 
whether its rights should be granted or 
not. He believed, the noble and learned 
Lord stated quite truly when he said, that, 
if the application now made to them were 
approved, it would not be the only ap- 
plication of the kind they would have. 
The difficulty they were now in was one 
of the consequences of the declaratory 
clause introduced in the Bill of last Ses- 
sion, and foreseen and foretold when that 
Bill was under discussion. He was sorry 
to see the Bank of England exposed to 
this description of discussion ; because, 
on some future occasion, their Lordships 
might be influenced by it. He agreed, 
that the only way was, to refer the ques- 
tion to the Judges; but, after their opinion 
was given, if it was unfavourable to the 
Bank of England, he should be ready to 
come down to support his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in carrying into effect that bar- 
gain, to the full execution of which the 
Government was pledged. 

The Lord Chancellor, in order that 
there might be no doubt on the subject, 
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would express his full concurrence in the 
view taken by the noble Duke as to what 
ought to be their course, if it should be 
found that the law was not with the Bank 
of England. If, from any communication, 
or any correspondence between the Bank 
of England and the Government, it should 
appear to him that, to concede to the pre- 
sent applicants the legal right would be 
to involve a breach of confidence on the 
part of the Government, he would not 
call on them to act on the strict right, 
but would put the question to them on 
the higher ground of legislative expedi- 
ency, and ask them to give that view of it 
the preference. 

The Marquess of Bute said, that the 
parties interested in the London and West- 
minster bank were anxious and ready to 
have the question decided. He had no 
private interest in this matter, but, if he 
had, he trusted, that none of their Lord- 
ships, nor, indeed, any individual in the 
country, would believe he would, on that 
account, endeavour to influence their 
Lordships in favour of the Bill. Unless, 
however, the Government should be able 
to show a specific contract with the Bank 
of England, or such a contract as would 
render it dishonest to pass the Bill, he 
hoped, that those who were interested 
would not be debarred from a common- 
law right. 

The Earl of Eldon said, he did not be- 
lieve, that there was a more honest man 
in the kingdom than the noble Lord who 
had just sat down, but he, nevertheless, 
must dissent from the noble Lord’s opinion 
on the present question. Itwould be im- 
possible for him to give his consent to this 
measure, if it should turn out that there 
existed an understanding between the 
Bank and the Government that no such 
company as the one proposed should be 
established. 

Earl Grey was quite sure, that the noble 
Marquess was quite incapable of being in- 
fluenced by any private interest he might 
have in the present question. For his own 
part, he ‘had a strong opinion, that to 
grant the privileges sought by the Lon- 
don and Westminster Bank would be in- 
consistent with those exclusive privileges 
which the Bank of England by law pos- 
sessed. Though he could not say, that 
any specific contract, such as that alluded 
to by the noble Marquess had been made, 
yet, no doubt, there was an understanding 
between Government and the Bank of 


Westminster Bank. 
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England, that those privileges which it 
had before possessed, should be preserved 
to it. In the first instance, he thought, 
it would be better to have the opinion of 
the Judges; nor could he conceive there 
could be any doubt of the Judges giving 
their opinion, The question was, whether 
the granting of certain privileges to this 
Joint Stock Company would be incon- 
sistent with those privileges which were 
enjoyed under the existing laws by the 
Bank of England. He believed, that 
similar questions had been put to the 
Judges before; and he did not know any 
instance in which they had declined 
answering. If their Lordships would, in 
the first place, then, depend on the con- 
struction of the law, and next, on that 
general consideration of good faith arising 
out of the contract between the Govern- 
ment and the Bank, he had no difficulty 
in saying, that, in introducing the decla- 
ratory clause they had no idea whatever 
that any privileges, secured to the Bank 
under the existing laws, would be in any 
degree affected. 

Further consideration of the question 
adjourned. 


seen sces cose 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 16, 1834. 


MinuTEs.] New Writs ordered. On the Motion of Mr. 
CHARLES Woop, for Chatham, in the room of W. L. 
MABERLEY, Esq., Commissioner of Customs; for Elgin 
Burghs, in the room of A. L. Hay, Esq., Clerk of the 
Ordnance. 

Bill. Read a third time :—County Coroners. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Ewart, from Liverpool; and 
by Mr. WiLks, from a Congregation in Southwark,— 
against the Proposed Measure of Church Rates.—By Mr. 
STANLEY, from St. Mary, Newington, for Protection to 
the Established Church.—By Sir JAmEs ScARLETT, from 
Epsom, against the Universities’ Admission Bill.—By Mr. 
J. MAXWELL, from Rosemarkie, in Support of the 
Church of Scotland.—By Sir W1LLIAM Horne, from the 
Debtors Confined in the Gaols of London and Middlesex, 
for the Abolition of Imprisonment for Debt.—By Mr. 
DuncomsBeE, Lord Ossuxston, and others, from several 
Places,—against the Claims of the Dissenters.—By Mr. 
FAZAKERLEY, from Stoodley, against the Separation of 
Church and State.—By the Lorp ApvocaTE, from the 
General Assembly of Scotland, for Endowing Schools in 
all Highland Districts.—By Mr. FREDERICK SHAW, from 
the Clergy of Ireland, against Incumbents paying further 
Instalments on Loans for Glebe-Houses.—By Colonel 
ARBUTHNOT, Mr. RoBERT PALMER, and Mr. Woop, 
from four Places,—against the Poor Law Amendment 
Bill.—By Sir Ropert Ferevuson, from Londonderry, 
for an Inquiry into the Constitution of the Irish Society.— 
By Sir RicHaRD NaGLg, from Multifarnham, for applying 
Tithes and Church Property towards the Support of the 
Church; from Kilbiggan, for the Abolition of Tithes.— 
By Colonel L. Hay, from Arbroath, for the Repeal of the 
Reciprocity of Duties Act.—By Colonel SEALE, from 
Torbay and Brixham, against the Importation of Foreign 
Fish in Foreign Vessels into the London Markets.—By 
Major BEAucLERK, from the Thames Tunnel Company, 
for a Loan of Exchequer Bills to enable them to com- 
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plete the Tunnel.—By Mr. Leg Lez, from Ilminster, 
against the General Register Bill.—By the Lorp Apvo- 
CATE, from the Presbytery of Edinburgh, for an increased 
Duty on Spirits; from the Schoolmasters of Aberdeen, 
and other Places; and by Colonel L. Hay, from those 
of several Places, for an Increased Stipend.—By Mr. 
ANDREW JOHNSTON, from St. Andrew’s, against the 
exclusive Privileges of Corporations.—By the same, and 
Captain Wemyss, from several Places, for a Better 
System of Church Patronage in Scotland.—By Mr. AN- 
DREW JOHNSTONE, from Cupar, for the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws.—By Mr. CALLANDAR, from Fordsay, for the 
Support of the Church of Scotland.—By Mr. J. H. 
Vivian, from Swansea; and Mr. Lee L&E, from Wells, 
—for Relief to the Dissenters.—By Sir GEORGE Striek- 
LAND, from the Society of Friends, collectively, for the 
Abolition of Tithes, Church Rates, and all other Ecclesias- 
tical Imposts.—By Mr. FREDERICK SHAW, Mr. CALLAN- 
DER, Colonel LeirH HAy, and Mr. LEE Lex, from four 
Places, for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. 
ANDREW JoHNSTON, from a Scottish Congregation in 
London, in favour of the Lord’s Day Observance Bill.— 
By Sir Epwarp KNATCHBULL, from Peckham, against 
Beer-houses; and from two Places, against the Sale of 
Beer Act.—By Mr. HA Dare, from St. Alban’s, against 
the Admission of Freemen Bill.—By Messrs. ROBERT 
PALMER, FAZAKERLEY, Ross, HALL DARE, DUNCOMBE, 
and Sir Epwarp KNATCHBULL, from several Places,—for 
Protection to the Established Church.—By Sir Rosgert 
BATESON, from Drumachose, against the Mal-appropriation 
of the Money levied under the Cholera Prevention Act; 
from Newtownlimavady, and by Mr. A. SANForD, from 
three Places, against Drunkenness,—By Mr. Firzstmon, 
from Balbriggan, for Inquiry and Relief to the Irish 
Fisheries; from two Places, against the Road (Ireland) Act 
Amendment Bill.—By Mr. HALForp, and Mr. HuGHes 
Hueues, from several Places, against the Universities 
Admission Bill. 


BurninG or a Bisie.] Mr. Shaw 
said, that he must beg the particular at- 
tention of the House to a petition which 
he had to present; it was of a very un- 
common nature, and one which it was 
extremely painful to him to bring forward. 
It related to an act committed by a Roman 
Catholic clergyman, which had caused a 
great sensation, and given very just offence 
in the neighbourhood in which it occurred : 
it was the ostentatious burning of a Bible 
at Shinrone, in the King’s County, at 
noon-day, in the most public manner, and 
under very aggravating circumstances. 
He did not desire to accompany the pre- 
sentation of the petition with a single ob- 
servation that could give rise to an un- 
pleasant discussion in the House, or hurt 
the feelings of any person out of the 
House. It was, however, right, that the 
facts should be known; and it was, 
moreover, his duty to call the attention of 
the House to the petition, which was most 
respectfully, and, indeed, mildly worded, 
as well as most respectably and nume- 
rously signed. He should, on that point, 
have been glad to have referred to the 
members of the King’s County, had they 
been in their places. It was signed by 
about 600 persons, including the names 
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of a deputy lieutenant—a near relative of 
the noble Lord (Lord Oxmantown) who 
represented the county—of several Magis- 
trates, and all the respectable residents of 
the neighbourhood, without distinction of 
political opinion. The facts he had taken 
pains to ascertain. ‘They had been fur- 
nished to him by a Mr. Atkinson, a 
Magistrate of the county, and a resident 
gentleman of the highest character and 
station, and they were as follows :— There 
was on the estate of that gentleman, a 
poor family of the name of M‘Guinness : 
the eldest daughter was on her death-bed 
in the last stage of consumption, and the 
priest of the parish came to visit her; he 
observed on a shelf, in her sick room, 
some books, from which he took the Bible 
in question; he inveighed against its 
mischievous and dangerous tendency ; 
and much and sincerely as he (Mr. Shaw) 
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ation should be obtained. I owe my 
knowledge of it to the accident of the 
affair having taken place upon my own 
property; where, perhaps, my trifling in- 
fluence procured me information which 
another might nothaveobtained. Although 
there were many witnesses, all of whom 
strongly, and many I believe sincerely, 
reprobate the act, yet they are unwilling 
and afraid to speak of it; the fact is, 
however, so notorious, that no attempt 
has been made to deny it.” He would, 
on the present occasion, abstain from any 
comment on the transaction as regarded 
its religious character; he only had then 
to impeach it as a gross violation of the 
rights of conscience and of private pro- 
perty, and as a great offence against pub- 
lic decency and decorum. He disclaimed 
all political motive in presenting the peti- 
tion, and in that he could be borne out 








differed from him in that respect, it was | by the worthy Alderman (Alderman 
not of those opinions, or the expression of | Copeland), the member for Coleraine, in 
them to the poor family, that he (Mr. | whose hands he (Mr. Shaw) had hoped, 
Shaw) complained —but of the act which | and was most anxious, that the petition 
immediately followed. The priest required ; should have been placed, and from whom 
that the Bible should be forthwith burned ; | he believed it would receive every sup- 
the mother and daughter strongly pro- | port. That circumstance, and also an 
tested against any such desecration of a | application to the authorities in Ireland 
book from which they had derived so , having been made for redress, but without 
much gratification and comfort; for it | any good effect, had caused some dela 








seemed, that the daughter had been in 
the habit of reading this Bible to her 
father when he returned from his daily 
labour; however, the priest persisted, 
carried out the Bible to the public road, 
where he called for fire; after some hesi- 
tation, a lighted coal was brought by an 
old woman from the adjoining hamlet, 
which was applied by the priest to the 
Bible, and he then carried it back into 
the cottage and threw it into the fire. In 
the mean time (and this proves the value 
the owner set upon that book) the poor 
sick girl had concealed a Testament which 
had stood by the Bible in her bed, and 
the younger daughter was despatched to 
the field to call her father; he hastened 
to the cottage, and Mr. Atkinson’s letter 
quotes the very words of that poor man: 
he said “he saw the Bible spread out 
upon a large fire, and the priest standing 
over it—that he (M‘Guinness) took up a 
spade, upon which he lifted it out of the 
fire, but it had been quite consumed.” 
Mr. Atkinson’s letter continues. ‘‘ This 
short statement of the facts is all that has 
transpired ; and the only surprise is, that 
upon such a subject even so much inform- 


'in the matter being brought before the 
| House. 

| Mr. Alderman Copeland did not rise to 
| prolong the discussion; but, having taken 
| pains to ascertain the facts of the case, he 
| felt bound to say, that the hon. and 
| learned member for the University of 
Dublin had stated them most correctly. 
| The conduct of the priest, on that occa- 
| sion, was such as all men must deprecate. 
| He regretted, that Government had not 
| noticed the conduct of the Archbishop of 
| Dublin, which he (Alderman Copeland) 
| considered to be very improper. He con- 
| curred entirely in the prayer of the peti- 
| tion, and he felt great pleasure in sup- 
| porting it. 

| Mr. O’ Dwyer said, that the Archbishop 
of Dublin had already paid every attention 
to this affair, and he thought the whole 
matter was to be attributed to the attempts 
of certain fanatical gentlemen of the 
Establishment, one of whom had impro- 
perly interfered with the priest, and the 
latter seemed to have retaliated in a very 
improper manner certainly; but he begged 
the House to suspend their judgment on 
the case. 
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Mr. Feargus O’Connor said, the fact 
that the priest could get no one to assist 
him in this act, was a proof of the morality 
of the people of Queen’s County. 

Mr. Finch said, it was a matter of 
great importance, that the Protestants of 
England should know the true spirit and 
character of the Church of Rome—parti- 
cularly at the present moment, when it 
was not at all improbable, that a Motion 
would be submitted to the House for the 
purpose of diverting a portion of the reve- 
nues from the uses of the Established 
Church and appropriating them to the 
Church of Rome. Every one who was at 
all acquainted with Ireland must know the 
influence the Roman Catholic priests 
possessed, and how that influence was 
used to prevent the people from reading 
the Bible. If any person was found with a 
Bible in his possession without permission 
from the priest, remission of his sins was 
refused him. [‘‘ No.”] Heknew the doc- 
trines of the Church of Rome better than 
those of her members who cried “ no,” and 
in proof of his assertion would read an ex- 
tract from the fourth rule de libris prohi- 
bitis, set forth by the select fathers, 
to whom the Synod of Trent committed 
this charge, and approved and confirmed 
by Pius 4th.— Since it is manifest by 
experience, that if the holy Bibles in the 
vulgar language are permitted to be read 
every where without discrimination, more 
harm than good arises, let the judgment 
of the bishop or inquisitor be abided by 
in this particular. So that, after con- 
sulting with the parish minister or the 
confessor, they may grant permission to 
read translations of the scriptures made 
by Catholic authors, to those whom 
they shall have understood to be able to 
receive no harm, but an increase of faith 
and piety from such reading, which 
faculty let them have in writing. But 
whosoever shall presume to read these 
Bibles, or have them in possession without 
such faculty, shall not be capable of re- 
ceiving absolution of their sins, unless 
they have first given up their Bibles to 
the ordinary.” The hon. Member said 
it was notorious that the priests in Ireland 
acted in strict accordance with the prin- 
ciple laid down by the Council of Trent, 
and in proof of this he would read an ex- 
tract from a work of Dr. Doyle’s, signed 
J. K.L. “I heard,” said Dr. Doyle, 
‘* of a poor man in the county of Kildare, 
who when I gave him a Bible, venerated 
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it more than any thing he possessed, but 
having been favoured by the lady of his 
master with one of the society’s Bibles 
without note or comment, accepted it 
with all the reverence which the fear of 
losing his situation inspired. But behold! 
when the night closed, and all danger of 
detection was removed, he, lest he should 
be infected with heresy, exhaled from the 
Protestant bible during his sleep, took it 
with a tongs, for he would not defile his 
touch with it, and buried it in a grave 
which he had prepared for it in his gar- 
den! Ido admire the orthodoxy of this 
Kildare peasant, nay, I admire it greatly, 
and should I happen to meet him, I shall 
reward him for his zeal.” With respect 
to the fanatical attempts of the Protestant 
clergy to propagate truth, he contended 
that they were pledged at their ordination 
todo so; and all he claimed for them 
was the same degree of liberty that was 
enjoyed by the Roman Catholic priests. 
It was notorious that in the north of Eng- 
land the Roman Catholic priests were in 
the habit of preaching by the road side, 
and that the missionaries of the Church 
of Rome were most indefatigable in their 
exertions to make converts to their creed. 
He did not blame them for this; but he 
thought he was not requiring too much, 
in this Protestant country, when he 
claimed the same privilege for the Protest- 
ant clergy. 

Mr. C. Fitzsimon denied, that it was 
necessary for a Roman Catholic to have 
the written permission, or indeed any 
permission from his priest, to have a Bible 
in his possession. He stood there as an 
avowed Roman Catholic, and he defied 
contradiction to his statement. 

Mr. Plumptre supported the prayer 
of the petition, and said, that there 
could be no doubt but that the mem- 
bers of the Church of Rome in Ireland 
were tyrannically deprived of the use 
of the Bible. The conduct; of the priest 
on the occasion alluded to was of a dis- 
graceful and afflicting nature, and he 
could scarcely conceive any crime of a 
higher character, than depriving persons 
who were willing to consult it, of the holy 
volume. 

Colonel Perceval considered it one of 
the greatest outrages that could be com- 
mitted, to take away the Word of God, 
without the consent of the poor creatures, 
as stated by his hon. friend (Mr. Shaw,) 
and confirmed by the hon. member for 
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Coleraine, and, not content with this, sa- 
crilegiously to burn it. Where, he would 
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ask, were the persons aggrieved to seek | 


for redress when religion merged into a 
political despotism ?—when the Roman 
Catholic priests exercised a right above 
the law? Where, he would ask, were the 
Representatives of the people at large to 
apply for redress upon such oppressive 
and unchristian proceedings, except to 
Parliament? He thought it one of the 
ereatest curses to Ireland that the priests 
were above the law, and were permitted 
to do what they liked with impunity. No 
man who knew anything of Ireland could 
doubt, that the Roman Catholics were 
prevented, as far as the priests could pre- 
vent them, from reading the Bible. His 
authority might be doubted, but if the 
House would permit him, he would read 
a short extract, which, coming from the 
authority it did, would satisfy those who 
appeared to have a doubt upon the 
subject. The hon. Member read the fol- 
lowing extract from the encyclical letter of 
Pope Leo 16th, dated May 3, 1824, and 
published with “ Pastoral Instructions to 
all the faithful,” by the Archbishops and 
Bishops of Ireland—*‘ We, also, venerable 
brethren, in conformity with our apostolic 
duty, exhort you to turn away your flock by 
all means from these poisonous pastures 
(the Scriptures translated into the vulgar 
tongue). Reprove, beseech, be constant, 
in season and out of season, in all patience 
and doctrine, that the faithful intrusted to 
you (adhering strictly to the rules of our 
congregation of the Index) be persuaded, 
that if the sacred Scriptures be everywhere 
indiscriminately published, more evil than 
advantage will arise thence, on account 
of the rashness of men”—page 16. Dr. 
Doyle, it was notorious, interdicted the 
use of the Scriptures in his diocese, and, 
in the sentiments contained in the passage 
which he had just read, the Irish Prelates 
concurred. Dr. Doyle, in his “ Pastoral 
Instructions,” refers, in the following 
terms, to the passage :—“ Our holy 
Father recommends to the observance of 
the faithful a rule of the Congregation of 
the Index, which prohibits the perusal of 
the Sacred Scriptures in the vulgar tongue, 
without the sanction of the competent au- 
thorities. His Holiness wisely remarks, 
‘ that more evil than good is found to re- 
sult from the indiscriminate persual of 
them,’ and in this sentiment of our head 
and chief we fully concur.” It was the 
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bounden duty of Parliament to protect 
the peasantry of Ireland in the free exer- 
cise of opinion, and allow no man to pre~ 
No 
person should be permitted with impunity 
to invade the privacy of their dwellings, 
and lay his sarcrilegious hands upon the 
Word of God. He hoped the time was 
not far distant when the Roman Catholic 
priests in Ireland would be brought within 
the law, and not permitted with impunity 
to oppress those who were committed to 
their care. Until such an event occurred, 
he (Colonel Perceval) despaired of seeing 
Jreland restored to tranquillity. 

Sir Robert Bateson could not remain 
silent when he heard it stated that the 
Roman Catholic priests did not interfere 
to prevent the peasantry in Ireland from 
reading the Bible. Residing as he did in 
the north of Ireland, where the majority of 
the people were Protestants, he knew, that 
even there the priests did interfere to pre- 
vent the free circulation of the Scriptures. 
They denied the rights of their Church to 
whole families where even the children 
were discovered to be possessed of a Bible. 
He (Sir Robert Bateson) could not con- 
ceive anything more calculated to shock 
the feelings of a Christian than a person 
forcibly taking away the Word of God 
from a sick peasant and then forcibly 
burning it. He should be glad to be con- 
vinced that this was the only instance of 
such disgraceful conduct, but he knew the 
fact to be otherwise. The priesthood of 
Ireland possessed a power above the law, 
and they exercised that power so tyranni- 
cally that they had reduced the peasantry 
of Ireland to the most abject slavery. 
Circumstances of the nature referred to in 
the petition were of frequent occurrence 
in Ireland, and he hoped some means 
would be devised to place the Roman 
Catholic priesthood under the control of 
the law. 

The Petition to lie on the Table. 
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Poor-Laws’ AMENDMENT — Com- 
MITTEE.| On the Question that the 
Speaker leave the Chair for the House to 
go into a Committee on the Poor-laws 
Amendment Bill, 

Mr. Cobbett rose to move the Resolu- 
tion of which he had given notice. The 
hon. Member read the Resolution as fol- 
lows : —“‘ That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire whether it be just and 
expedient to enact, that, before any as- 
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sessment forthe relief of the poor shall here- 
after be made upon the general property, 
in any parish of England or Wales, an as- 
sessment shall be made on the revenue of 
the incumbent of such parish, arising out of 
the benefice thereof, to the amount of one- 
fourth of the nett annual amount of the 
said revenue; that a like assessment, for 
the same purpose, shall be made on all 
abbey lands, and on impropriate tithes 
(if such there be), in each parish respec- 
tively, to the amount of one-fourth of the 
nett annual receipt from the rents or pro- 
fits of such abbey-lands, or such impro- 
priate or lay tithes; that no other assess- 
ment for the relief of the poor shall be 
made in any parish, unless the amount 
of these assessments shall be found in- 
sufficient for giving relief to the poor, 


according to the provisions of the Act of | 
the 43rd year of the reign of Queen | 


Elizabeth ; and that, if these assessments 
be found insufficient in any parish, there 
shall be made, in aid thereof, on the whole 
of the lands and tenements and tithes in 
such parish, including the abbey-lands, 
the impropriate or lay-tithes, and also the 
tithes, manse, and glebe, of the incum- 
bent of the parish, an assessment agreeably 
to the said Act passed in the 43rd year of 
Elizabeth.” His main object was, to estab- 
lish the right of the poor to receive re- 
lief. That was his main object. If he 
made out the justice of an assessment 
upon parochial tithes, he should not find 
much difficulty in making out the expedi- 
ency. It was stated, in justification of the 
noble Lord’s Bill, that the amount of the 
Poor-rates was so great, and the adminis- 
tration of them so corrupt, that all pro- 
perty would in time be swallowed up if 
the present system were allowed to pro- 
ceed. When it was urged that the rich 
alone would derive benefit from the Bill, 
it was stated that such was not the case, 
and that the middle classes would be 
benefited. Now if his plan were adopted, 
the effect of it would be to relieve the 
middle classes to a great extent. With 
regard to the principle of his Motion, it 
would not be denied, that from time im- 
memorial the poor had been relieved out 
of tithes and abbey-lands. As to the 
course which he wished to be adopted, he 
begged them to observe that the project 
was not new, or one devised by himself. 
This very proposition was made in 1793 
by Mr. Morton Pitt, a great landed pro- 
prietor, a Magistrate of two counties, who 
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had been a lawyer, and had retired from 
the Bar. That Gentleman saw .the 





reasonableness of the proposition : but its 
consideration was put aside, in conse- 
quence of the breaking out of the French 
Revolution which turned the attention of 
all men to it. The poor hada right to re- 
lief according to the Canon-law, 
the Common-law, and the Statute-law. 
When, at the time of the Reformation, 
the aristocracy took possession of the 
tithes and abbey lands, they not only 
robbed the clergy, but also the poor, 
whose right to a certain portion of those 
tithes had been legally confirmed to them. 
Many attempts were afterwards made, to 
enforce the relief of the poor, but this 
having failed, gave occasion to the passing 
of the 43rd of Elizabeth. This measure 
acknowledged the right of the poor to 
relief, but, instead of its compulsory 
enactments being confined to the abbey- 
lands proprietors, they fell equally upon 
all landed proprietors throughout the 
country. Still that measure gave the 
poor compensation for that of which they 
had been forcibly deprived. As that 
compensation, as that right which the poor 
possessed both by law and by prescription, 
would be taken away by the Bill before 
| the House, he had brought forward the 
| present Motion, and he should like to 
| hear any Gentleman controvert the doc- 
| trines which he held upon the subject, or 
bring forward arguments against the pro- 
position which he made. If the House 
did take away from the poor the right 
which had thus been confirmed to them 
by Act of Parliament, then the poor must 
go back to their prescriptive right. It 
was very well known that during the riots 
in the rural districts it was frequently 
asserted that the tithes belonged to the 
poor. The third part of the tithes did 
belong to them, and the rents of the 
abbey-lands belonged to them in the like 
proportion. Ifthe House took from them 
what the 43rd of Elizabeth had confirmed 
to them, then he hoped the House would 
enforce their prescriptive rights, whatever 
means might be adopted for so doing. 
He again asserted, that a third part of the 
tithes, and of the abbey-lands, belonged 
to the poor, and Parliament could not 
take those rights from them without giving 
them compensation. If Parliament passed 
the present Bill, and repealed the 43rd of 
Elizabeth, the poor would have a right to 
go back and enjoy the prescriptive rights 
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which they had upon those tithes and 
abbey-lands. Some people, perhaps, 
might imagine, that this was a side blow 
at the Church, as he proposed to take a 
part of the revenues of the incumbents of 
Churches. But he could tell them that 
the rights of the poor and the rights of 
the Church would stand and fall together. 
If one was robbed, the other would shortly 
after be obliged to submit to the same 
injustice. That was the opinion of one 
of the best advocates of the Church of 
England, who was himself a clergyman. 
An eminent clergyman (he meant Mr. 
Townshend) prebendary of Durham, 
accused the owners of abbey-lands and 
of great tithes of having broken their 
original compacts, by which they became 
possessed of such description of property. 
He would read a quotation from a work 
of that reverend gentleman, in which it 
was stated, that the author ‘“‘ could enume- 
rate a long and painful catalogue of 
instances in which the lay impropriators 
and owners of abbey-lands had betrayed 
this trust, and broken the original com- 
pact by which they had become first pos- 
sessed of tithes and abbey-lands. They 
had betrayed their trust and broken their 
compact ; first, as regarded the rights and 
claims of the poor; and, secondly, they 
had most scandalously broken them as 
regarded the clergy, and particularly the 
working clergy.” He knew many instances 
in which in parishes the lay impropriators 
took away in shape of tithes 300J. or 
400/. a-year, and left to the working 
clergyman the miserable pittance of 102. 
a-year. That was the case in Aldershot, 
a parish in Hampshire, with which he was 
acquainted. Why, it was even worse, 
In that parish 600/. a-year were taken 
away, and only 15/. a-year were left to 
the working clergyman. He would make 
a bet with the noble Lord opposite—he 
would stake all he was worth in the 
world—that his Resolutions would be 
adopted by an English Parliament, and 
be made the law of the land, before the 
detestable Bill that was then before the 
House. How could it be expected, that a 
clergyman would residé in the parish to 
which he had just referred when he was 
only left 15. a-year, whilst the lay im- 
propriator took away yearly the sum of 
600/.? In Botley, the parish in which 
he was born, 900/. a-year was taken away 
by the lay impropriator, who allowed no 
more than 281. a-year to the working 
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clergyman. The consequence was, that 
the clergyman could not reside in the 
parish, and only went to perform Divine 
service there once a month, or thereabouts. 
The parishioners, of course, were very much 
dissatisfied at such a state of things. The 
Church, taking it in the gross and dividing 
it fairly, did not receive one-fifth part of 
the property that really belonged to it. 
If the Church was in danger, and if it fell 
now, it was because on the present mea- 
sure it was not making common cause 
with the poor. He repeated, that the 
measure before the House tended equally 
to plunder the Church and the poor. Mr. 
Townshend, when he wrote his book and 
made his statements, never dreamt of the 
noble Lord’s plan and advice; he never 
dreamt, that Poor-law Commissioners were 
to take away from the poor the Act of 
Elizabeth. The reverend gentleman must 
know it now, and he was sure would think 
as he (Mr. Cobbett) did on the question. 
If that statute were taken away—if the 
rights of the poor to compensation were 
taken away, (and such would be the effect 
of the passing of the Bill before the 
House)—Englishmen would have a right 
to go back to tithes and abbey-lands, and 
to take with their own hands what be- 
longed to them formerly by right. They 
would be doing no more than taking what 
was their prescriptive right, and for so 
doing they would be defended and justified 
in any Court of Law in England. If they 
did not do so they would not be showing 
themselves awake to their own rights as 
they generally were. At the time of the 
riots it was not explained to the people 
that their claim on the tithes was taken 
away from them by certain Lords, Gentle- 
men, and lay impropriators. If the people 
had received that explanation, their acts 
of violence would not have been directed 
towards the clergy. If the tithes were 
now restored to their original use, then 
would he say, that the Church was built 
upon arock. But it would be built on 
sand and would certainly fall if the rights 
of the poor were taken away by the passing 
of the Bill before the House. He would 
not trouble the House by reading a second 
time his Resolution, and would conclude 
by merely moving it. 

Lord Althorp entreated hon. Members 
not to delay the House from going into 
Committee on the Bill by agreeing to the 
hon. Member’s Amendment. The question 
was one that might be discussed at any 
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other time, even after the Bill before them 
had been passed. He agreed to the inti- 
mation made by the hon. Member, that 
the object of his Amendment was the 
relief of the poor, and such was also the 
object of the Bill before the House. But 
he would not then go into the subject, 
because if hon. Members might discuss 
such Motions when a different Order of 
the Day was fixed, he saw no use in 
appointing any Order at all. 

Mr. Godson said, that if the poor were 
bound to be relieved, it was not sufficient 
to have that relief administered to them 
in the shape of emigration, and by sending 
them away into foreign lands. In words 
they had repealed the statute of Elizabeth, 
since the power granted to the Commis- 
sioners did away with the stipulations of 
that Act. There was a very material 
question to be discussed, namely, whether 
the poor had a right to relief, and he 
thought it should be known whether they 
had or had not, before the Bill under the 
consideration of the House was passed, 
and became the law of the land. If they 
had no such right to relief, then must they 
be satisfied with the amount of charity 
doled out to them. A long time back, 
when St. Augustin was in this country, 
the question as to the right of the poor to 
be relieved out of tithes was propounded 
to Pope Gregory, and his Holiness then 
decided, that the poor had a right to one- 
fourth of the amount of tithes. Now, 
when Government repealed the Act of 
Elizabeth, by which compensation was 
allowed to the poor, he thought they were 
throwing back the poor on their original 
right toa portion of the tithes, and he 
considered that then the question would 
be very naturally raised about the rights 
of those who possessed all abbey-lands, as 
well as about all tithes held by lay im- 
propriators. He did not mean to detain 
the House, or prevent it from going into 
Committee; but he thought, that before 
the Bill was finally dispossd of, the ques- 
tion as to the rights of the poor to relief 
ought to be maturely discussed. 

The House divided on the Resolution 
—Ayes 111; Noes 3: Majority 108. 

The House went into Committee. 

The 60th Clause relating to Emigration 
having been put, 

Mr. Wolryche Whitmore said, that he 
was anxious to trouble the House with a 
few observations respecting this clause. 
Provided it were fairly considered, it would 
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supply he thought very great facilities to 
the final passing of the measure before 
them. The question of emigration had 
often been on former occasions under the 
consideration of the House, and the 
opinions he then expressed on the subject, 
heconfessed were not perfectly the same as 
those he entertained at the present time. 
Great good he now considered might be 
done if a surplus labouring population 
were sent out of an old and over-peopled 
country to new countries, or to countries 
destitute of population, where labour was 
necessarily in great demand, or where it 
might be profitably employed. The ob- 
jection to sending away a_ surplus po- 
pulation was the constant and heavy 
expenditure it would entail on the 
country if a large stream of emigrants 
was continued to be sent off. For this 
reason he was not formerly a strenuous 
advocate for emigration. Before he pro- 
ceeded to make observations on this sub- 
ject, he thought it necessary to say a few 
words on the propriety of combining this 
clause with other parts of the Bill. If the 
surplus labourers in some parishes were 
found to be only a few, it was no reason 
for not having recourse to emigration in 
those parishes, since when that surplus 
was extended all over the country, and 
taken in one general amount, it would 
produce a large one. He certainly was of 
opinion that in some parts of England 
there was a surplus labouring population ; 
there was more labour than was demanded. 
In the ten years preceding 1821, the 
general increase of population was nine- 
teen per cent; in the ten years preceding 
1831] it was fourteen per cent. In the 
counties of Buckingham and Nottingham, 
it was, in 1821, about fifteen per cent, and 
nine per cent in 1831. In Cambridge- 
shire the returns exhibited an increase, 
in 1821, of twenty per cent, and, in 1831, 
of eight per cent. The increase he had 
mentioned was an increase on the great 
amount to which the population had 
reached in 1811 and 1821 respectively. 
In Sussex it was stated, that the amount 
of population for the last twenty years had 
increased from 161,577 to 204,707, or 
about an average of twenty-six per cent. 
From 1811 to 1831 he found that in 
thirteen counties in which the Poor-laws 
were ill-administered there was an increase 
of 48,425 families. Now, when he con- 
trasted these thirteen counties with thir- 
teen northern counties in which the Poor- 
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laws were well administered, he found that 
the increase in the same period of the 
agricultural population of the latter was 
not more than 5,000 families. If in the 
southern counties it were found, that no 
extension had taken place in agriculture, 
was it not a reason for believing that there 
was a considerable surplus in the agricul- 
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which the Poor-laws were ill-administered ? 
He confessed, that he was one of those who 
entertained the opinion that in those last- 
mentioned counties the population was 
somewhat redundant. If there had not been 
so much Poor-rates taken out of the pockets 
of the farmers in those counties they 
would have been enabled to afford more 
employment to agricultural labourers. He 
still, however, believed, that in certain dis- 
tricts of the country there was not sufh- 
cient employment to afford its fair remu- 
neration to labour. If such were the case 
—he would say with respect to this clause, 
which gave the Commissioners the power 
of raising money to promote emigration, 
that it deserved to be supported. When 
it was a fact that there was a surplus la- 
bouring population, they ought to allow 
every facility for the levying of money, in 
order to bring about the accomplishment 
of the objects of the clause. In the view 
which he took of England he considered 
that it was perfectly possible to introduce 
a system of emigration, the expenditure 
attendant upon which would not depend 
on any funds raised in this country, but 
on funds that would accrue from the sale 
of colonial waste lands. He would give the 
House an idea of the extent of those waste 
lands. In our North American Colonies 
the extent of land ungranted and uncul- 
tivated amounted to 23,000,000 of acres. 
In Australia there was an extent of terri- 
tory measuring from east to west 2,000 
miles, and from north to south 1,700 
miles. At the Cape there was unoc- 
cupied a tract of land measuring in 
breadth 240 miles and in length 270. 
The question was as to the value of 
these waste lands if they were brought 
into the market to be sold. There was 
very little doubt but that there would be 
a considerable sum arising from such a 
sale. When capital and labour were ap- 
plied to these lands no one could doubt 
but they would yield considerable value, 
and he believed, that the amount would be 
greater than many Gentlemen imagined. 
He found, that the proceedings of the 
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very great profits. Large sums had ac- 
crued to them from sales of land, and 
their profits were likely to go on increas- 
ing. He had in his possession several 
statements showing the large profits made 
by this Company. The shares were no- 
minally of 1002. each, on which 18/2. had 
been paid, and these were now selling in 
the market for 497. This was to him a 
conclusive proof of the increased value 
given to land by emigration. The pro- 
gress that had been made in the United 
States was also very striking. Formerly 
uncleared land in the United States sold 
for less than adollar an acre. At pre- 
sent uncleared land sold for from two to 
four dollars, and land partially cleared 
for from four to sixty dollars. If they 
looked also to the land in the different 
townships they would find a correspond- 
ing increase of value. A document had 
been put into his hand as he came down 
to the House showing the change that 
had taken place in the value of land ina 
township at the extremity of Lake 
Michigan, where building land, which a 
short time ago sold for 400 dollars an 
acre, was now selling for 3,000 dollars. 
The same fact was true of our own colo- 
nies. In York and in Sydney the price of 
land had increased wonderfully. Indeed, 
so great was the change that it was al- 
most startling. He wasextremely anxious 
to impress upon the House the fact, that 
to whatever point the stream of emigration 
had been directed there the price of land 
had been raised. The question, then, was 
when by the application of labour and 
capital, the value of uninclosed land was 
raised, whether the money obtained by the 
sale of such land should not be appropri- 
ated towards promoting emigration 2? No 
one would for a moment assert that emi- 
gration could be injurious to the colonies. 
It was giving to the colonies labour and 
capital, and pointing out the best means 
of applying both. At the same time a 
great advantage was conferred on the la- 
bourers who were induced to emigrate, as 
they were then enabled by their exertions 
to raise themselves to a state of independ- 
ence. Emigration was beneficial also to 
the labourers remaining at home, as the 
competition in the market for labour was 
lessened, and wages of course rose. But 
it might be said, perhaps, that the amount 
so obtained from the sale of our waste 


lands in Canada would be but small. 
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The United States at the present moment 
were in the receipt of 3,000,000 dollars an- 
nually (very nearly 700,000/.) from the sale 
of their waste lands. It would be seen, 
therefore, that the amount which we were 
likely to receive from the sale of our Crown 
lands in Canada would not be inconsider- 
able; indeed there was every reason to 
suppose, that we should, in the course ofa 
few years derive as much revenue in that 
way as the United States did, and the ap- 
plication of such a sum to the purposes of 
emigration would no doubt be productive of 
the greatest possible benefit to this coun- 
try. He had been compelled thus incon- 
veniently, and, as many might think, out 
of place, to bring this important question 
before the House. It was his determina- 
tion to move for a Select Committee of 
Inquiry into the subject, as it was one 
that could be best investigated before 
such a tribunal; but the advanced period 
at which the Session had now arrived, put 
it out of his power to carry that determ - 
nation into effect. If, however, the ques- 
tion should appear to the House and the 
country to be what he conceived it was— 
one of national importance—he would 
certainly move for the appointment of such 
a Committee next Session. With regard 
to the Bill immediately before the Com- 
mittee, he begged to say, that never since 
he had a seat in Parliament, did he re- 
member a measure so pregnant with bene- 
fit to the country, and he trusted, there- 
fore, that everything would be done to 
facilitate its progress through the House. 
Some hon. Members seemed to think dif- 
ferently of this measure, but they would 
give him leave to say, that those who did 
so took short-sighted views of the subject. 
No class was so immediately concerned in 
the passing of this measure as the poor. 
The system at present in operation, and 
to remedy which this measure was intend- 
ed, would seem to be the production, not 
so much of the perversity of human judg- 
ment, as of the malignity ofa fiend. It 
was one which converted the labourers of 
this country into degraded slaves, which 
dried up all the sources of charity, and 
which spread vice and immorality through- 
out the land. If they were anxious to 
remove such a state of things, they would 
pass this Bill in its present shape; and 
he trusted, that it would also be success- 
ful in its progress through the other 
House. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving the insertion of a proviso to the 
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effect that, after the monies so raised or 
borrowed by the Commissioners had been 
applied to the purposes of emigration, 
they should be empowered to apply to 
the Secretary of the Colonies, and he 
should be authorized to hand over to them 
an equal sum out of such monies as might 
be disposable, arising from the sale of 
Crown-lands in the colonies, to be applied 
to defray the expense attendant upon the 
emigration of labouring men and their 
wives and families, such persons being 
settled in the parishes and receiving sup- 
port out of the monies raised by the Com- 
missioners as aforesaid. 

Colonel Torrens had heard with great 
satisfaction the speech of his hon. friend, 
the member for Wolverhampton. The prin- 
ciples therein so ably propounded were pe- 
culiarly applicable to the actual state of 
the country, and to the Bill before the 
House. He had from the first distinctly 
stated, that he approved the principles 
upon which it was proposed to reform the 
administration of the Poor-laws; but while 
he approved of the principle of the Bill 
which had been introduced, he conceived 
that several of its provisions were of too 
stringent a character, and could not be 
carried into practical effect without con- 
siderable difficulty. He regarded the Bill 
as a species of high-pressure engine, which, 
without the safety-valve of emigration, 
could not be worked except at the hazard 
of destructive explosion. The allowance 
system, paying the industrious labourer 
not wholly by his employer, but partly 
out of the parish-rates, was the great 
abomination of the Poor-laws, which had 
degraded the rural population, which had 
reversed the progressive improvement of 
society, and had brought back a worse 
than feudal system, reducing the people 
to predial bondage, and rendering them 
serfs and villeins on the soil, But how 
was this abomination to be got rid of ? 
The 46th clause, abolishing the allowance 
system, would work well in those agricul- 
tural parishes in which there was nota 
surplus population. In these the opera- 
tion of the clause would be, to withdraw 
from the Jabour-market the labourers with 
large families who were partly supported 
from the parish; this would reduce the 
supply of labour below the demand, and 
raise wages until they became sufficiently 
high to afford married labourers with fa- 
milies independent support. This reme- 
dial process, however, would not take 
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place in parishes where the population 
was redundant, In these, withdrawing 
from the labour-market those who might 
receive relief out of the parish-rates 
would not reduce the supply of labour 
below the demand, and, therefore, would 
not raise wages so as to enable married 
labourers with families to earn inde- 
pendent support. These would remain 
permanent burthens upon their parishes. 
If the parishes supplied them with suffi- 
cient subsistence, their numbers would 
increase; and it could not be attempted 
to subsist them so scantily as to prevent 
their increase, and to cause them to decay. 
In every agricultural parish having more 
labourers than were sufficient for the cul- 
tivation of the soil, a permanent pauper 
settlement would be established. How 
was this evil to be obviated? Only by 
acting on the principles propounded by 
his hon. friend, and adopting an extensive 
system of colonization. But it was not 
merely with respect to the agricultural pa- 
rishes having a surplus population that the 
Poor-laws Amendment could not work for 
good, unless accompanied by a system of 
emigration. To improve the condition of 
the English labourer, without at the same 
time improving that of the Irish, would be 
impracticable. Unless the Legislature 
improved the condition of the Irish, the 
English Poor-law Amendment Bill would 
be abortive. In two countries so inti- 
mately connected, and now brought into 
such immediate contact by steam-naviga- 
tion, two different rates of wages could not 
be permanently maintained. Equality 
must be produced either by the English 
falling to the level of the Irish, or by the 
Irish rising to the level of the English. 
But how could the scale of comfort in 
Ireland be raised to the English level ? 
Only by drawing off her surplus popula- 
tion by aconstant stream of self-supported 
emigration to the colonies. Examine the 
cause of Ireland’s inferiority. Her Asses- 
sed-taxes had been repealed, her land was 
not burthened with Poor-rates, much of it 
was tithe free, and she had for her produce 
a monopoly in the richest market of the 
world. Why, then, were the cultivators 
of the soil so wretchedly supplied with all 
the comforts, and even decencies, of life ? 
From the defective state of agricultural 
industry, almost the whole of the popula- 
tion were employed in raising raw produce 
from the soil, and few remained to work 
it up into secondary necessaries and de- 
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cent comforts. The smaller the propor- 
tion of the population of a country re- 
quired to raise the food of the whole popu- 
lation, the greater became the number 
available for the production of clothing 
and furniture, and ornaments and decora- 
tions. In England, four men were suffi- 
cient to cultivate 100 acres of land; and 
the produce of 100 acres, after subsisting 
the primary producers, went to feed se- 
condary producers, who supplied comforts 
and luxuries. But, in Ireland, 100 acres 
might be occupied by 100 cultivators; and 
it was only that portion of the produce 
which remained after feeding 100 culti- 
vators, which could be applied to sup- 
porting those who supplied comforts. The 
condition of the Irish could not be im- 
proved until a new distribution of the in- 
dustrious classes had been effected—until 
a smaller proportion of the population was 
employed upon the soil, and a larger pro- 
portion left free to produce comforts and 
conveniences. But, if the English and 
Scots system of managing land were in- 
troduced into Ireland,—if farms were 
consolidated, and 100 acres were cul- 
tivated by the labour of four persons, 
how was the rural population, thus cast 
out from their small holdings, to be 
disposed of? Without emigration, there 
was an almost insuperable obstacle to 
the improvement of Ireland. While al- 
most the whole of the population dwelt 
upon the soil, competing with each other 
for small patches of land at enormous 
rents, predial poverty must continue, and 
predial outrage and insurrection periodi- 
cally recur. It was not political, it was 
economical, causes which produced the 
evil. No remedy had yet reached the 
canker at the core. In vain the Legisla- 
ture had mitigated the barbarous penal 
code; in vain passed the Catholic Relief 
Bill and the Coercion Bill; and equally 
in vain, for the relief and pacification of 
Ireland, would be the abolition of tithes 
and a new distribution of the property of 
the Protestant Church. For all this 
would avail nothing while almost the 
whole population of the country were em- 
ployed in cultivating small patches of Jand 
at enormous rents. The first step towards 
improvement must be, a more effectual 
system of agriculture, allowing a smaller 
proportion of the population to raise food 
for the whole. But this first step was a 
perilous and agonizing operation. In 
taking it, one half of the rural population 
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would be ejected from the soil. How 
could they be dealt with? If left desti- 
tute, they would rebel, and do the work 
of destruction. If supported by a Poor- 
rate, the rental would be soon insufficient ; 
if allowed to come to England and swamp 
the labour-market, the people of England 
would be reduced to the Irish level. There 
could be no safety, no improvement, with- 
out planting in the colonies the rural po- 
pulation of Ireland thrown out by the con- 
solidation of farms. Without an extensive 
system of colonization, this Poor-law 
Amendment Bill could not work for good; 
it would be a piece of incomplete, abort- 
ive, and pernicious legislation, accelerating 
the period when England should be re- 
duced to the Irish level. Emigration from 
Ireland must be part and parcel of the 
measure for reforming the English Poor- 
laws. The hon. member for Oldham dis- 
sented from the principle he had now ven- 
tured to propound. He was glad of that. 
He was glad, that the hon. member dis- 
approved of colonization, for that was 
a fair presumptive proof that coloniz- 
ation would be beneficial to the country. 
The hon. Member was opposed to educa- 
tion and improvement, and it was quite 
consistent that the hon. Member should 
be opposed to emigration. On the princi- 
ples of the hon. Member, he must be op- 
posed to the existence of the United States 
of North America, as being the creation 
of emigration from England. He should 
recall the United States, and replant their 
population in the United Kingdom. He 
was the advocate of ignorance and barbar- 
ism, and belonged to an age that was past. 
The advocates of what was called home co- 
lonization would object to the plan so ably 
expounded by his hon. friend. They 
would contend, that the waste lands of the 
United Kingdom should be brought into 
cultivation before we planted our increas- 
ing population upon the lands of the colo- 
nies. The question of home colonization 
resolved itself into this: were the waste 
lands of the United Kingdom more or less 
fertile than the unappropriated lands of 
the colonies? Let the facts be accurately 
ascertained ; let the experiment be fairly 
made, —cultivate, he said, commons, 
heaths, moors, bogs, and even mountain 
tops, provided you can obtain from them 
a produce sufficient to replace capital and 
amply to subsist the cultivators. But let 
them not perpetrate the folly of planting 
home colonies on lands yielding a scanty 
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return, instead of planting foreign colonies 
on lands yielding an ample return. If 
the cultivators of lands yielding eight 
bushels of corn per acre obtained low 
wages and low profits, do not commit the 
absurdity of attempting to afford them 
relief by planting them on lands yielding 
six bushels an acre. If profits and wages 
were reduced, as there was a necessity to 
resort to soil yielding a scanty return in 
proportion to the outlay, let them not 
entitle themselves to apartments in Bedlam 
by dreaming that they could relieve distress 
by resorting to soils of a still more inferior 
quality. If they would acquire the cha- 
racter of practical legislators, let them 
take their lessons from experience. Why 
did the people of the United States of 
North America enjoy so high a scale of 
comfort, and so rapid a_ prosperity ? 
Was it by home or by remote coloniz- 
ation? Was it by cultivating the 
waste lands of the eastern States, or 
by pouring out upon the immense allu- 
vial plains of the Mississippi? Unless 
the waste lands of the United Kingdom 
were superior in quality to the last soils 
already under tillage, resorting to them 
could not by possibility remove the existing 
pressure. It had been supposed, and not 
unfrequently asserted, that colonization 
must abstract from the mother country 
capitalists as well as labourers ; and that, 
inasmuch as capital was abstracted, the 
funds which put industry in motion would 
be diminished, and the home demand for 
labour contracted, and the country im- 
poverished. This objection sounded plaus- 
ibly—it was put forward with pretension 
and with an air of scientific accuracy; but 
it was unsound—it was valueless—it pro- 
ceeded upon an entire misconception and 
an utter ignorance of the sources of wealth 
and of the causes of a nation’s advance 
through the progressive to the stationary 
state. Capital required to be in co- 
operation with land, in order to reproduce 
itself. Considered as a thing by itself, 
and disconnected from the soil, and from 
the raw produce of the soil, it was not a 
source of wealth; it neither afforded em- 
ployment to labour, nor could be itself 
reproductively employed. If the farmer, 
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however abundant his capital, did not ap- 
ply it to land yielding some greater quan- 
tity of food and seed than that expended 
in cultivation, then agricultural capital, 
instead of affording permanent employ- 
ment to the rural population, would gra- 
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dually melt away and perish. And if the 
manufacturer, however abundant his capi- 
tal, consisting of food and materials, could 
not find cultivators able to give for his 
finished articles at least as much food and 
materials as were expended in preparing 
them, manufacturing capital would be re- 
dundant, there would be no profitable 
field for its employment, and it could not 
create a demand for the labour of the 
operative. In proportion as capital be- 
came more and more abundant in rela- 
tion to the extent of the fertile soils from 
which the supplies of food and raw mate- 
rials were obtained, profits became less 
and less, until no additional capital could 
be beneficially employed, and until new 
accumulations from revenue ceased to be 
reproductive, and lost the capacity of 
giving employment to labour. Where a 
plethora of capital existed, an abstraction 
removed the paralysing pressure, and re- 
stored to industry her suspended anima- 
tion. Was a plethora of capital the exist- 
ing disease of the country? An examina- 
tion of the symptoms would tell. Through- 
out all the departments of the national 
industry, the complaint of inadequate pro- 
fits prevailed. The landed interest affirmed, 
that the profits of the farmer were reduced 
to nothing ; the shipping interest told a 
like tale; and the manufacturer, though 
he executed more work, realized less gain. 
A growing difficulty in obtaining beneficial 
employment for capital was everywhere 
felt. How could they remove the pres- 
sure by which they were pent in? And 
by what process could the field of employ- 
ment be enlarged, and high profits re- 
stored? Only by an extensive system of 
colonization. In Ireland there was re- 
dundant labour; in England, redundant 
capital, and in the colonies boundless 
tracts of rich and unoccupied land. Let 
them collect and place in juxta-position 
these scattered elements of wealth, which 
were singly unproductive, but which, in 
combination, would become creative of 
national opulence. As they planted and 
extended new colonies, new markets would 
open and expand to our commerce. This 
was the way to combat hostile tariffs and 
anti-commercial combinations. |§ When 
rival nations heaped new and increasing 
restrictions on our industry, let us—to 
borrow the expression of Mr. Canning— 
call new worlds into existence to adjust the 
balance of the old. Thus acting, they 
would create for England an expansive 
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prosperity, the limits of which the imagin- 
ation could not reach. His right hon. 
friend, the Secretary for the Colonies had 
now the power of conferring upon the 
country greater benefits than it ever fell 
to the lot of statesman to bestow. He 
had the power of terminating predial dis- 
turbance in Ireland, and of giving to Eng- 
land high wages and high profits, with an 
indefinite extension of industry and wealth ; 
he had the power of extending the British 
name, and race, and language, and civiliz- 
ation, throughout the unpeopled regions 
of the world—the power of planting na- 
tions, and rocking the cradles of giant 
empires. For these reasons, and under 
these impressions, he cordially supported 
the Motion of his hon. friend, the member 
for Wolverhampton. 

Mr. Cobbett, must, at the risk of being 
designated a barbarian, take the liberty 
of expressing his hatred and abhorrence 
of the cruel Bill,—especially of the clause 
of which the hon. Gentleman was so fond. 
How stood the fact as it was placed be- 
fore the House by the Report of the 
Committee of which the right hon. Baro- 
net, lately the first Lord of the Admiralty, 
was president ?—a Committee, composed 
of twenty-seven gentlemen of the first 
estates, and he might say, of the first 
talents in England,—that Committee re- 
ported, on evidence which they laid be- 
fore the House, that the lands of England 
were greatly deteriorated in consequence 
of sufficient labour not being bestowed 
upon them ; that some were wholly ruined 
for want of cultivation, that a great por- 
tion was only one-half cultivated, and 
others only one-third. And what was the 
cause of this? Why, the farmer had not 
money enough to pay labourers. The 
hon. member for Wolverhampton said, 
that although capital was not to be found 
for employment in England,—plenty 
of capital was to be found for the 
cultivation of the woods in Nova Scotia. 
He could assure the hon. Member, 
whatever he might have heard from land- 
jobbers and speculators,—and by no one 
else could he be so deceived,—and they 
would deceive Satan himself,—that there 
was no such good land to cultivate in 
Nova Scotia as the refuse of Bagshot 
Heath. The lands of England needed 
cultivating, because the farmers had not 
the money to pay for labour ; and yet they 
were to pass a law to compel or induce 
them to give money to labourers to go 
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abroad and cultivate the lands elsewhere. 
Suppose he had a farm not half cultivated 
—the briars running out from the hedges, 
and the fields full of noxious thistles, 
and suppose that this arose from want 
of money. Suppose there were a great 
number of labourers out of employment, 
and that some of them came and told him, 
that the mere circumstance of there being 
many men wanting work increased the 
difficulties of the country, because it 
enhanced the amount of the Poor-rates. 
What must he say? ‘Here my lads— 
here is money—here is money enough to 
keep you for twelve months; my farm 
wants workmen, to be sure; but do, for 
God’s sake, just do me the favour to go 
and cultivate the land in Canada.” Why, 
would not the wise, and just, and sober- 
minded Lord Chancellor, be perfectly jus- 
tified in giving his heirs the power of 
shutting him up in a madhouse, if he were 
guilty of such an absurdity? But that 
was the situation in which this clause 
would place the country. The whole Bill 
was bad; but this clause was one mass 
of gross absurdity and stupidity. The 
gallant Colonel said, that land in the 
colonies was, “ thirsting” for labour. 
The rocks were thirsting for labour, and 
the swamps were thirsting for draining. 
The assembly of Lower Canada passed an 
act imposing a tax upon all emigrants 
who came into the colony. Last winter, 
a proposition was made to repeal that law. 
And what was the reason assigned for not 
taking that course? They would not 
repeal the Act because it tended to pre- 
vent the unfortunate wretches who were 
deluded in England by jobbers and 
speculators from going to Canada as 
emigrants; and another reason was, that 
they wanted a fund out of which to re- 
lieve the distressed emigrants from starva- 
tion. here was one fact upon which 
he could not entertain the slightest doubt. 
The right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary- 
at-War, said, when he brought forward the 
Army Estimates, that many of the soldiers 
who received a commutation for their 
pensions, and emigrated to Canada, and 
proceeded to New York, where they re- 
ceived the money from the Consul, had 
returned in a state of destitution. It was 
agreed, that they ought not to lose their 
settlements, but that they ought to be 
relieved, because they had been deluded 
and deceived,—and that it was those who 
sent them there, and not the poor fellows 
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themselves, who were to blame. Now, 
in the face of such a fact, would the hon. 
member for Wolverhampton say, that 
persons were to be sent to make their 
fortunes in the Colonies? and was it under 
such circumstances as these that the 
House was to call upon parishes to find 
money to send their poor away? One 
question put by the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners to some gentlemen in every county 
in England and Wales was: ‘ What do 
you think of an enactment enabling 
parishes to tax themselves, in order to 
facilitate emigration; and should an 
emigrant, sent out at the expense of the 
parish, lose his settlement if he return ?” 
This question was put to about 1,700 
gentlemen of information and respecta- 
bility. Their answers had been laid be- 
fore the House in print, and the noble 
Lord must know what they were. 509 
said, that emigration would be bad; 
many said, that there were not labourers 
enough, and the instance of a parish in 
Lincolnshire during the last harvest was 
adduced; 318 gave no answer at all; one 
parish near Halifax very sensibly answered 
in a single word,—* Horrible ;” 162 
could form no judgment on the point; 
108 said it was wholly impracticable ; 
and only 291 said, it was a capital project. 
These answers were much more likely to 
be correct and impartial than the state- 
ments of a self-interested land-jobber, 
who would sell land in the moon if he 
could get any one to buy it. What were 
these papers laid before the House for? To 
form their judgments accordingly. Then 
let them take the Report of the Poor-law 
Commissioners, What did the clause itself 
provide? One answer was sufficient. 
One said, “I have no practical experi- 
ence of emigration ; but I feel very averse 
to it, as tending to remove the best 
part of the people, and to leave only that 
which is inferior, both in mental and phy- 
sical capacity. I think the emigrant 
should not lose his settlement; for he 
must be settled somewhere if he return.” 
The clause, however, provided, that the 
party should be punished if be returned, or 
became chargeable to his parish, within 
a certain time after receiving the money 
enabling him toemigrate. Suppose, after 
he had received the money, his children 
ran away and would not go, what was he 
to do? Hehad no control over them: 
he could not force them to go. Suppose 
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ished? To punish the wife was utterly im- 
practicable. Well, suppose a man and 
his family took the money, it was very 
clear they would not be shipped off or 
transported if they could help it. Make 
it imperative for them to go; tell them 
that they should be deprived of their set- 
tlement if they returned: tell them 
the terms on which they go, and not a 
man would budge an inch. But suppose 
the father died on his passage or soon 
after his arrival, would the mother stop 
there ? No; all the whole world would not 
make her. She would be kept there 
under any circumstances with great diffi- 
culty; nothing would keep her there but 
absolute force and when none was exer- 
cised, she would come back with her 
children. Was she to be punished, by 
throwing her into a gaol? Every Gen- 
tleman knew how great the difficulty was 
in keeping families together under such 
circumstances, even where the parties 
were well off; but to do so when they 
were placed in the situation to which 
these persons must be reduced, would be 
absolutely impossible. But to be of 
any use, this system must be brought 
into general operation; a few hundred 
families would be a mere nothing. Was 
it supposed or expected that these per- 
sons would preserve their allegiance to 
this country? Would they have a right 
to fight against their country, or would 
they still owe allegiance to England ? 
Certainly not. This was not at all an 
imaginary case. During the last war, 
twenty-three Englishmen were taken pri- 
soners in Canada: they had served in 
the American army, and they were sent to 
England to be tried as traitors. Imme- 
diately on their being taken, General 
Theobald, the American officer, ordered 
into close confinement twenty-three Eng- 
lish soldiers, whom he detained as hos- 
tages until the fate of the Americans 
should be made known. Matters stood 
in this situation when Buonaparte went to 
Elba. Things took a different turn soon 
afterwards. The Yankees gave us a 
sound, hearty thrashing. We grew very 
modest, and very humane, all at once: 
we took the twenty-three Englishmen, 
who were to be tried as traitors, and put 
them into the English prisons along with 
the rest of the American prisoners of war. 
Nothing more was heard of the matter. 
If this nonsensical, absurd, and foolish 
clause should be agreed to—even if the 
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excellent Amendment of the hon. member 
for Wolverhampton was rejected, and the 
clause in all other respects passed—he 
should certainly feel it his duty to propose 
the insertion of a proviso, to the effect 
that no person, after being expatriated, 
should be considered as a traitor in taking 
arms against England. 

Mr. Secretary Rice felt it his duty to 
trouble the Committee with a few observ- 
ations in reply to what had fallen from 
the hon. member for Oldham. In the first 
place, he must express the satisfaction 
with which he heard the sentiments which 
his hon. friend, the member for Wolver- 
hampton, expressed on the subject of this 
Bill ; with the justice of which, no indi- 
vidual who had carefully watched the 
progress of the measure, could fail to be 
struck. Those observations were most 
gratifying, not only in so far as they re- 
lated to the disposition of the House to 
support the Bill, but as they described its 
tendency to improve the condition of the 
poor. With regard to the observations of 
the hon. member for Oldham, he hoped 
he should be excused for saying, that the 
hon. Member had confounded facts, and 
invented statements, in a manner pecu- 
liarly his own, and which certainly enti- 
tled him to the merit of arguing in a 
manner which rendered it almost impos- 
sible to cope with him. For instance, if 
it were to be conceded to the hon. Gentle- 
man, that in the whole of the colonial 
possessions of this country, we had nothing 
but swamps and rocks on which to employ 
labourers, the House would, undoubtedly, 
have to deal with one of the most mon- 
strous clauses that ever was introduced. 
But how could the hon. Gentleman risk 
his credit by volunteering such a state- 
ment as that? Was the hon. Gentleman, 
then, prepared to risk his credit before 
the House and the country, knowing, as 
he did, the means which almost every 
Gentleman in the House possessed, of 
forming a judgment on the point, that 
the colonial possessions of this country 
presented nothing to the industry of Bri- 
tish settlers but swamps and rocks? The 
assertion was a specimen of the kind of 
reasoning which the hon. Gentleman had 
employed, not only on the emigration 
clause, but on every principle and every 
detail of the Bill. He asked the House to 
judge of the hon. Gentleman’s assertions, 
in other instances, by the accuracy of 
this; and if they found this to be wrong, 
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to suppose that his reasoning on other 
occasions might be equally futile. Ano- 
ther rather singular circumstance was, 
that the hon. Gentleman had, on this 
occasion, admitted, with some degree of 
approbation, the authority of the Poor- 
law Commissioners, and he, who had 
undervalued all their other proceedings— 
who had stigmatized them in language 
almost as hard as that which he com- 
plained of—he who had thrown over- 
board all their misrepresentations, and 
disputed their statements,—called upon 
the House to found its judgment on the 
answers to a query which had little or no 
connexion with the present question. The 
hon. Gentleman had also referred to frag- 
ments of the evidence taken before the 
Agricultural Committee, on which he 
founded the assumption, not only that there 
was no excess of population in England, 
but that there was no redundancy of 
population in Ireland. The hon. Gentle- 
man possessed a shrewdness of observa- 
tion not often equalled, and he must 
know perfectly well, that there might exist 
in particular districts, an excess of popu- 
lation, although the general population of 
the country might not present the same 
excess. If the hon. Gentleman looked to 
the real state of the case, he would find, 
that, incidentally, the present Poor-law 
system was one of the causes which pre- 
vented that distribution of the population 
in different districts, which would equalize 
demand for labour. He must say, thatsome 
Gentlemen,—and the observation would 
even apply to many who approved of this 
measure,—entertained an unnecessary de- 
gree of fear as to its operation. Thehon. 
member for Bolton said, that he feared at 
first there would be considerable difficulty 
in remedying the evils arising from this 
unequal demand for labour. But the hon. 
Gentleman would see, that if there were 
to be an excess of labour in Sussex, for 
instance, while labour was in demand in 
Lancashire, it could be taken from the 
one county, and provided for in the other, 
unless, indeed, there were some artificial 
bond of connexion between the labourers 
and the place. He freely admitted, that 


there undoubtedly might be cases in which 
the application of this peculiar remedy 
would become a point well deserving the 
consideration of the Legislature. Those 
who did not follow the hon. Gentleman 
with some attention, might really have in- 
ferred, that this was a compulsory clause, 
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whereas it was only permissive, the consent 
of the party himself being absolutely and 
indispensably necessary, before a single 
step could be taken. He dwelt on this 
the more, because, in former discussions, 
the object of the provision was very much 
misrepresented, and it was considered in 
the light of a new mode of transportation 
intended for the injury and prejudice of 
the labouring poor. He might be allowed 
to say, that they ought not to touch upon 
this question, without doing justice to a 
right hon. friend of his, now far away, of 
whom his friends entertained the most 
honourable recollections. Sir Wilmot 
Horton originally introduced the question 
with much perseverance. Many were the 
sneers directed against him in the course 
of his labours; but it was a fact, that many 
of the principles he laid down were now 
recognised and adopted even by those 
who scouted them at the time. The hon. 
member for Oldham referred to the case 
of the military emigrants to Canada. But 
supposing all the hon. Gentleman’s asser- 
tions on that point to be admitted, did it 
follow, because a pensioner, whose habits 
might not exactly fit him for a new 
colony, who might not have been sober, 
industrious, and provident, had not suc- 
ceeded; that therefore all subsequent 
settlers of a different station in life, and 
possessing the necessary qualifications, 
must fail. What was the proposition of 
his hon. friend, the member for Wolver- 
hampton? “ That it shall and may be 
lawful for the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, (these words being imperative, 
and giving him no discretion), whenever, 
and as often as there shall be any monies 
undisposed of arising from the sale of 
Crown lands in the colonies, to apply 
such monies to defray the expenses of the 
emigration of labouring men and their 
families in a given proportion.” Govern- 
ment had long since adopted the general 
principle as applicable to settlers and 
colonies. The produce arising from the 
sale of Crown-lands in the Australian 
provinces was already applied to this 
purpose, but, he must say, in a manner 
infinitely preferable to that proposed to 
be established by this clause. Take the 
case of Van Diemen’s Land. It ap- 
peared by the last advices from thence, 
that a sum of 15,000/. had been pro- 
duced by the sale of Crown lands, and 
that it had been applied to this and no 
other purpose. But if this Amendment 
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were adopted, the sums thus raised must 
be applied to this specific purpose only. 
He put it to his hon. friend whether, after 
the recognition of the principle by the 
Emigration Committee, it would not be 
better to leave the application of these 
funds to the unfettered discretion of Go- 
vernment, than to render it imperative 
upon it atall times, and under all circum- 
stances, to expend a fixed proportion of 
this sum in aid of emigration. The neces- 
sarily varying circumstances, too, of dif- 
ferent colonies at different times, was a 
strong objection to the adoption of the 
proposal. At one time it might be de- 
sirable to apply half the whole amount 
raised to this purpose; at another time, 
that half might be an excess; there would 
be times when the demand for labour in the 
colonies would be of itself perhaps a suffi- 
cient inducement for emigration, and others 
when that inducement would be very much 
lessened. It had even been found neces- 
sury to vary the encouragement under 
which female emigration to New South 
Wales had been carried on. At one time 
107. had been given to every emigrant, at 
another 8/., and sometimes even as much 
as 12/, This was an additional reason 
for leaving an uncontrolled discretion on 
the point with Government. There was 
another objection which ought not to be 
lost sight of. The amount of these funds 
was very uncertain. Suppose, for instance, 
that in a given period no sales of Crown 
lands took place, or that the receipts 
were greatly diminished. Exactly in the 
same proportion an inevitable and neces- 
sary restraint upon emigration from this 
country would be imposed. Suppose, for 
instance, that the 15,000/. raised from 
the sale of Crown-lands in Van Diemen’s 
Land were entirely absorbed in carrying 
this object into effect, during the present 
year, the consequence would be that, ina 
subsequent year, the parties who wished to 
emigrate would derive no assistance what- 
ever from this fund. More important ob- 
jections arose with respect to other colo- 
nies. In some, these funds were already 
applied to other uses; in others, the Go- 
vernment was in communication with the 
local legislatures, with a view to effecting 
arrangements connected with these very 
Jand revenues. If this clause were to be 
carried, appropriations already made must 
in future be derived from other sources, 
and the negotiations still pending with the 
local legislatures must be conducted on 
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new principles. It was on these grounds 
that he was disposed to press his hon. 
friend, under the circumstances he had 
stated, to leave the Government that un- 
fettered control which it now possessed 
over the application of this fund. Not 
only his hon. friend, the member for Wol- 
verbhampton, but the hon. member for 
Bolton (Col. Torrens), had alluded to the 
trial of an experiment in a new colony. 
He attached the greatest importance to 
that trial; and, without pledging himself 
or his Majesty’s Government to the adop- 
tion of any definitive course, he had no 
hesitation in saying, that it was one to 
which there was every disposition to give 
favourable and early consideration, because 
the matter was important, in point of 
time, and in regard to the consequences 
involved, and the interests affected. If 
there were delays or difficulties, they did 
not arise from any insensibility on the part 
of his Majesty’s Government to the im- 
portance of the subject, but from a due 
sense of the responsibility which attached 
to any Administration upon founding a 
new Colony. The country had had some 
experience on the subject. He was the 
last person to express any distrust of the 
present proposition, with respect to which, 
sofar from entertaining anysuch sentiment, 
he was disposed to feel considerable con- 
fidence. But they knew that, when the 
Swan River experiment was first opened in 
this House, nothing could be more allur- 
ing than the representations made to Par- 
liament. One of them was, the great ad- 
vantage of freedom from all expense. 
There could be no doubt, however, that 
that settlement had cost a great deal of 
money; and the pecuniary responsibility 
was the least which the mother-country in- 
curred when she undertook the formation 
of a new colony. It was quite in vain to 
contend, that any understanding which 
could be come to between the new settlers 
and the Government could ever relieve the 
latter from the responsibility of vindicat- 
ing the honour of the country if it should 
be necessary, or of protecting national in- 
terests and establishing good government 
in any Colony upon which the British flag 
might be unfurled. The arguments which 
had been advanced in support of the pro- 
position of the hon. member for Wolver- 
hampton had been used, he had no doubt, 
with the most perfect sincerity; but it 
was necessary that the Ministers should see 
their way clearly before they lent the sanc- 
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tion of Government, either directly or indi- 
rectly, to such a system of emigration as 
would be created if the hon. Gentleman’s 
proposition should be acceded to. Under 
the provisions of the Bill as it now stood, 
the terms would be easy to comply with, 
and greatly to the advantage of those who 
did comply with them, which was an ad- 
ditional reason for not adopting the 
Amendment. His recommendation was, 
to try the experiment first; and if it suc- 
ceeded, to legislate more fully afterwards. 
His hon. friend said, that, in another Ses- 
sion of Parliament, he might feel it ne- 
cessary to move for the appointment of a 
Committee to consider of the subject of 
emigration generally. He was quite satis- 
fied that such a proposition could not 
come with greater weight from any person 
than from his hon. friend; but he would 
beg of his hon. friend to suspend any le- 
gislation upon the subject until he had 
seen how the present measure would ope- 
rate. The Ministers would not oppose the 
principle upon which his Motion pro- 
ceeded—on the contrary, they were pre- 
pared to adopt it; but they wished it not 
to be pressed at present. 

Mr. Hodges contended, that it was 
monstrous to establish such a principle as 
that parishes should be allowed to borrow 
money for such a purpose as that of ex- 
patriating Englishmen in order that their 
places might be supplied by Irishmen.— 
He for one should feel it his duty to resist 
sO unjust a proposition, and therefore, he 
should, at the proper time, move an addi- 
tion to the clause to the effect— “ Pro- 
vided always that no sum of money for 
any such purpose as aforesaid shall be 
raised and expended until some provision 
for the relief of the poor of Ireland be by 
law established.” 

Mr. Clay considered, that emigration 
would be advantageous rather than inju- 
rious, and it was on that ground that he 
approved of the clause. There was an 
immense surplus of labour and capital in 
this country seeking employment, and why 
should not both be led into our colonies ? 
There was no project which could be 


mentioned with a chance of profit but | 


many persons were ready to take it up. 
There was with our redundancy of capital 
distress among the labourers, and how 
could both be provided for, unless by 
emigration? He saw no reason to relax 


their endeavours to better the condition 
of the labouring poor of this country be- 
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be benefited by it. They had no right 
to restrain the Irish labourers from coming 
to this country in quest of employment ; 
and if they wished to put a stop to the 
emigration of Irish into England, they 
could only do so by adopting measures 
that would ensure them employment at 
home. 

Mr. Denison, in supporting the clause, 
mentioned the following case, in illustra- 
tion of the advantages of emigration. A 
parish being overwhelmed with the amount 
of its poor-rate, induced by a surplus po- 
pulation, sent seventy labourers out to 
Canada, provided with tools and some 
money, the expense being defrayed half 
by voluntary contributions, and half out 
of the poor-rate. The result had been 
most advantageous to all parties; the 
labourers had got constant employment 
at 4s. 5s. and 6s. a-day; and were, in 
every way, so satisfied, that they had sent 
home for their friends to join them. The 
parish had reason to be satisfied ; for the 
poor-rates had been considerably dimi- 
nished, and the labouring part of the 
parish who stayed at home had reason 
to be satisfied, for they all got work. 

Mr. Grote hoped, that the hon. member 
for Wolverhampton would withdraw his 
Amendment. In his opinion, no possible 
mischief could arise from the clause as it 
stood. He would go further. He was 
fully persuaded that the effect of the 
clause would be most highly beneficial to 
all parties. He was perfectly astonished 
how any one could interpret it into a sen- 
_tence of transportation. The clause did 

not contain a word which, as it appeared 

to him, could be legitimately twisted into 
an intention of forcing any one to emi- 
grate. All it said was, that if any per- 
son, wishing to better himself in another 
country, chose to emigrate, Government 
would facilitate his transmission to that 
| country. 

Mr. Slaney defended the clause. He 
| did not think there was any particular 
| danger to be apprehended from the influx 
| of Irish labourers, as there was no redun- 
dancy of population in the counties nearest 
to Ireland, while there was a redundancy 
in the southern counties of England. 

Mr. Cartwright supported the clause ; 
and mentioned a case in his own neigh- 
bourhood, where, out of a parish contain- 
ing eight hundred persons, one hundred 
had emigrated to Upper Canada, with the 
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advantageous result to themselves of 
plenty of well-paid labour; and to those 
who remained behind of considerably 
diminished poor-rates and ample employ- 
ment. 

Mr. Benett would not concede that 
there was any surplus population. The 
dreadful distress which pervaded the coun- 
try was attributable to nothing of the sort. 
The whole and sole cause of that distress 
consisted in the overwhelming embargo 
which was laid upon the industry and 
capital of the country connected with 
land, in the shape of enormous taxation. 
Human labour was the wealth of the 
country, and the more we sent abroad, 
the more we must really impoverish the 
country. The meanest beast we had—an 
ass for instance—was worth 15s.; but a 
child was considered a nuisance, and, ac- 
cording to some of our political econo- 
mists, it would be a good thing if, without 
a violation of all the laws of humanity, 
we could put athousand children to death 
at a time. Now he held a child to be 
a more valuable animal than an ass, and 
was for keeping our people at home. 
When a people became so numerous as 
not to be able to find subsistence at home, 
it was natural to look to foreign lands for 
their support; but we were not arrived at 
that state yet, as there was much land 
in England better, perhaps, than that 
which the people went abroad to cultivate, 
for them to be employed upon. It was, 
he repeated the embargo laid upon the 
land in the shape of taxation that ren- 
dered the employment of labour unprofit- 
able in this country, and he wondered 
that the political economists in that 
House, who must be acquainted with the 
fact, had not once mentioned it. 

Mr. Hume was surprised at the assertion 
of the hon. Member ; for he had himself 
complained of taxation as one of the main 
sources of the evils of the country till he 
was almost tired. It had, however, nothing 
to do with the question now before the 
House. He approved of the motion of the 
hon. member for Wolverhampton, because 
it involved the principles he much wished 
to see established, viz.—a parliamentary 
authority given to the proper mode of 
selling Crown-lands, and the appropriation 
of the produce to purposes advantageous 
to the colonists themselves. They had 
the testimony of the hon. member for 
Northamptonshire and the hon. member 
for Surrey in favour of the advantages 
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which were to be derived from relieving 
parishes of their surplus population; and 
it could not be doubted, that if the plan 
they had described had been generally 
followed, all the parishes in the country 
would have been in the same enviable 
situation as those which those hon. 
Members had alluded to. He was sa- 
|tisfied they ought to give every en- 
| Couragement to emigration, particularly 
| when he saw the manner in which it was 
, opposed by the hon. member for Oldham. 
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| Joined with a reform of the Poor-laws, no- 


thing could be more advantageous to the 
/country. At the same time he should 
|look with jealousy at any plan by which 
| parishes could be led to mortgage their 
future incomes for the purpose of forward- 
ing emigration; and this was the reason 
why he had felt disinclined to the whole- 
sale plan of compulsory emigration pro- 
posed by a right hon. friend of his now at 
Ceylon. The Motion of the hon. mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton only aimed at a 
permissive emigration, but accompanied 
by encouragement, from the appropriation 
of the money received from the sale of 
land in the colonies. He saw no reason, 
however, why the advantages held out by 
the Motion should not be extended to 
artizans as well as agricultural labourers, 
and he hoped the Government, in adopt- 
ing the principle of encouragement it con- 
tained, would not draw so unjust a line of 
distinction between the different classes of 
the country; but would give every man 
who could not find employment, whether 
artizan or agriculturist, the same advant- 
ages. He regretted very much, that the 
association which had been formed for 
the purpose of carrying into effect a sys- 
tem of emigration to Australia, and to 
which allusion had been made, had not 
yet been able to get into operation. If it 
had been at work a year ago, and its 
principles had been carried into full effect, 
other similar associations would have been 
formed, which would speedily have carried 
off all that part of our population which 
could not find profitable employment in 
England. The hon. member for Wilts 
had said, that labourers formed the wealth 
and strength of the country, and so they 
did as long as there was profitable em- 
ployment for them; but the moment they 
became unable to support themselves, that 
moment they became a burthen upon the 
industry of others, and were a source of 
; weakness instead of a source of strength. 
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Major Handley warned the Government, 
and the Gentlemen connected with the 
landed interest, against a measure which 
they were told, was to have the same 
effect as letting the people have cheap 
corn from abroad. It would be as great 
an injury to the landed interest for the 
people, who ought to stop at home and 
eat the corn grown in this country, to go 
abroad and carry their capital with them, 
to grow food for themselves abroad, as it 
would be to let foreign corn come into the 
country. He hoped the Government would, 
be upon its guard. Certainly the quarter 
from which the proposition came— he could 
not forget, that the hon. member for 
Wolverhampton was the great champion 
of the anti-Corn-law system—and the 
persons who supported it, were enough to 
make the gentlemen connected with land 
regard it with suspicion. He should, 
however, reserve what he had further to 
say upon the subject till the Motion was 
regularly before them, as he presumed the 
hon. Member would withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. Ewart said, that, in consequence of 
a petition which had been intrusted to 
him, and of the prayer of that petition, he 
would offer a suggestion to the right hon. 
Secretary for the Colonies. The petition 
he referred to emanated from a body of 
Scottish emigrants, who came for embark- 
ation to the port of Liverpool, and who 
found themselves deceived respecting the 
vessel in which they were to embark. 
They prayed, that some superintending 
authority or tribunal might be appointed 
in the out-ports, for the purpose of giving 
assistance and information to persons about 
to emigrate. 

Mr. Whitmore said, that, after the ample 
discussion which the subject had under- 
gone, he certainly should not press his 
Amendment to a division. 

Mr. Cobbett was greatly surprised to 
hear an hon. Member attribute the surplus 
population to the Poor-laws. There were 
no Poor-laws in Ireland; and would any 
man say, that there was no surplus popu- 
lation in that country? He could not but 
disapprove of the system of sending some 
of the best part of the agricultural labourers 
out of the country when the land was not 
half cultivated at home. 

Lord Sandon was glad his hon. friend 
had withdrawn his Amendment. He 
looked upon the next Amendment which 
had been proposed bythe hon. member 
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his own part, he did not think that any 
system of Poor-laws would prevent the 
influx of Irish labourers into this country. 
He meant, any system that was based on 
the principle for which Poor-laws were 
first established—namely, to support the 
sick, the aged, and the infirm. It was for 
this class alone that the Poor-laws were 
originally and properly designed. He 
confessed he was favourable to removing 
from this country those paupers who were 
a burthen to it, while they were themselves 
suffering the utmost want, and placing 
them in some of our colonial settlements, 
where they might enjoy comparative com- 
fort. He should support the clause as it 
stood in the Bill. 

Mr. Peter said, the improper subdivi- 
sion of land in Ireland, had the same 
effect on the Poor-laws of England, in 
increasing the number of labourers. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that those who 
talked so much about the causes of the 
surplus population, as it was called, of 
Ireland, evidently knew nothing whatever 
about the real state of that country. 
Why, it was notorious, that more than 
one half of the land in Ireland was out of 
cultivation, and yet people talked of a 
surplus population. The apparent sur- 
plus population, for it was nothing else, 
and the bad consequences that followed, 
proceeded solely from the long-continued 
misgovernment and misrule under which 
that country laboured, and he was sorry 
to see that the present Government seemed 
as fresh to continue that misrule as if it 
had never been tried; but, thanks be to 
God, they would fail of success in this as 
in everything else. 

Mr. Hodges admitted, that in his own 
parish great benefit had resulted from 
emigration ; but he had gone a particular 
way to work, and if every parish were to 
do the same, he should not object to the 
measure. He found out the number of 
men wanted to bring the land into the 
highest state of cultivation of which it was 
susceptible, and then he offered emigra- 
tion to a certain number, who with their 
families accepted the offer, and went to 
the United States, and the rest were 
taken into employment. Wages rose in 
consequence, and those who went out 
were perfectly satisfied with their condi- 
tion. But it was difficult to balance the 
demand and supply at all seasons of the 
year. He should press his Motion toa 
division, as he felt that it was a proposi- 
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tion which was but fair to all parties. 
The English labourer should have a clear 
field, and he then wanted no favour. 

Mr. Poulett Scrope could not vote for 
the Motion of the hon. member for Kent. 
He had himself a notice of motion on the 
book, that no able-bodied pauper should 
be compelled to lodge in a workhouse, 
unless he refused the offer of emigration 
free of expense. Though he was friendly 
to the introduction of Poor-laws into Ire- 
land, he could not vote for the amend- 
ment with his Motion undisposed of. 

The Committee divided on Mr. Hodges 
Amendment: Ayes 20; Noes 139—Ma- 
jority 119. 

The clause was agreed to. 


List of the Ayes. 


Attwood, T. Parker, Sir H. 
Beauclerk, Major Richards, J. 
Bellew, R. M. Rider, T. 


Ruthven, E. 
Scholefieid, J. 
Talbot, C. R. 


Blackstone, T. W. 
Brockleburst, R. 
Cobbett, W. 


Gully, J. Tower, J. 
Hodges, T. Vigors, N. A. 
Jacob, E. Walter, J. 

James, W. Williams, Colonel 


Kennedy, J. 


On clause 62, which related to the mode 
of acquiring settlements, being read, 

Lord Althorp said, that he was aware 
it would scarcely be possible to pro- 
pose any mode by which settlements in 
parishes were to be acquired, that might 
not be found liable to some objection. He 
was desirous, however, of reducing the 
grounds for such objections to as narrow 
a compass as possible, and not wishing, 
therefore, to embarrass the present Bill 
by the several clauses that related to this 
subject, he should propose certain altera- 
tions which he thought would have the 
effect of simplifying this part of the mea- 
sure. He intended to propose, that all 
settlement by service and apprenticeship 
should for the future be abolished, but 
not meaning to interfere with any appren- 
ticeship already in progress and that 
should be completed. Removing these 
two grounds of settlement would, he 
thought, in a great degree, do away with 
all obstruction to free labour. There 
would still, no doubt, be left some grounds 
for litigation, but this it would not be 
possible to avoid in any system that could 
be devised. There was another mode of 
settlement in which he also proposed to 
make an alteration. He meant that of 
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occupying a tenement. He intended to 
propose that no such tenement should 
entitle the occupier to a settlement, unless 
it was rated for a year previously at least. 
Without proposing any amendment, he 
would effect the object he had in view by 
moving that clauses 62, 63, 64, and 65, 
be omitted altogether, and that in clause 
66 the words should be introduced “ that 
from and after the passing of this Bill no 
settlement should be acquired by service 
or by apprenticeship.” 

Lord Granville Somerset said, he should 
not now go into a discussion of the sub- 
ject, involved in the clauses that had been 
withdrawn. He should only say, that he 
was very glad the noble Lord had with- 
drawn those clauses, because they were 
calculated to do much mischief. He 
wished only to ask the noble Lord two 
questions. First, whether in the settle- 
ment that was to be acquired by holding 
a tenement, the value of the tenement 
itself was to be taken into account, or was 
it only the rate that was paid on it? 
Would the payment of 1/. give a settle- 
ment, whatever might be the value of the 
tenement? His second question was, 
whether the noble Lord meant that the 
alteration he proposed, was not intended 
to disturb the right of any persons who 
were at present serving their apprentice- 
ship? The alterations proposed by the 
noble Lord seemed to be of considerable 
importance, and, as it was very necessary 
that they should be fully and clearly 
understood, he thought it would’be well 
if they were printed, in order that Mem- 
bers might have an opportunity of fairly 
considering them. 

Lord Althorp intended to propose, that 
all tenements from which settlements 
were to be derived, should be rated at 
least at 101. There was a clause which 
an hon. Member intended to propose, to 
the effect that the landlord should pay all 
rates on tenements up to 10/. He should 
wish to see how this clause was disposed 
of, for if it should be carried, it would 
make some difference in the alterations he 
proposed. It certainly was not his inten- 
tion to interfere with any rights that 
might belong to those who were now 
bound, and who might complete their 
apprenticeships. With respect to printing 
the alterations, he thought that quite 
unnecessary, as they were so very simple, 
there could be no difficulty in understand- 
ing them. 
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Clauses 62, 63, 64, and 65, were struck 
out. 

Clause 66 with the Amendment pro- 
posed by Lord Althorp, was ordered to 
stand part of the Bill; as were clauses 67 
and 68. 

House resumed, the Committee to sit 
again 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 17, 1834. 


MINUTES. ] Petitions presented. By the Earl of ABERDEEN, 
from Belhelvie, for a Better System of Church Patronage 
in Scotland; and from two Places, for Protection to the 
Church of Scotland.—By Lord TEyNHAM, from Dundalk, 
for an Inquiry into the necessity of Establishing a Harbour at 
that Port.—By the Bishop of ExETER, from two Places, 
against the Sale of Beer Act.—By the Duke of WELLING- 
Ton and Lord TENTERDEN, from several Places,—against 
the Claims of the Dissenters.—By the Marquess Cam- 
DEN, from five Places, against the Admission of Dissenters 
to the Universitie.—By the Duke of WELLINGTON, 
Marquess CAMDEN, and the Earl of WINCHILSEA, for 
Protection to the Established Church, and against the 
Claims of the Dissenters.—By the same, Lord RouLE, and 
the Bishops of CARLISLE, St. AsapH, and ExeTER,— 
against the Separation of Church and State.—By the Earl 
of DurHaM, from Brechin, in favour of the Separation of 
Church and State; from Uxbridge, for a Reform of the 
Church Establishment.—By the Duke of RicHmonp, 
from Hampstead, for renewing and extending the Labour 
Rate Act.—By the Earl of DurHam, from Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, for the Repeal of the Stamp Duties on 
Receipts; from three Dissenting Congregations, for Relief 
to the Dissenters.—By the Earl of Rapnor, from Dawley, 
against Altering the Sale of Beer Act; and from some 
Individuals, for Reforming the Ecclesiastical Laws, 


THe Rrispanp Trape.]_ Viscount 
Strang ford said, that the petitions which 
he was about to present were so very 
numerously signed, described with so much 
force and truth the unmerited sufferings of 
a large portion of the community, and in- 
volved considerations of such vast national 
importance, that he could not content him- 
self with the mere routine process of 
moving that they should be read at their 
Lordships’ Table, only to be swept away 
the next moment into the bag which lay 
beneath it. He thought, that much more 
was due to the petitioners, and to the 
unfortunate condition in which they were 
placed ; and it was his intention, so soon as 
the House should have permitted them to 
be read, to move that they be referred toa 
Select Committee, for the purpose of de- 
termining what degree of relief could be 
afforded in the matters of which they com- 
plained. The petitions were from the city 
of Coventry, and from a number of places 
and districts connected with it, and, like 
Coventry, mainly dependant on the riband 
trade for support. They complained of 
the great and intolerable distress into which 
that trade had fallen, and they attributed 
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it to the overwhelming importation, legal 
and illegal, of French ribands into the 
British dominions. The petitioners be- 
lieved, that the only remedy to this evil 
was prohibition, and they maintained, that 
they had peculiar and distinct claims to 
that remedy, altogether different from those 
possessed by other branches of trade. 
The case of the silk trade in general, was 
submitted in 1832 to a Committee of the 
House of Commons; a boon, if such it 
might be called, for which that trade was 
indebted to the persevering efforts and to 
the talents and research displayed by a 
noble Earl, the member for Cheshire, who 
brought to the examination of the question 
a degree of ability which it would indeed 
be well for those petitioners if their 
humble advocate this night possessed. The 
labours of the Committee produced one of 
the largest volumes of printed evidence 
that ever yet was laid on the Table of 
Parliament. But no Report was founded 
on that vast mass of evidence, no recom- 
mendation nor result whatever came from 
it, nor benefit to any one but the printer 
who was paid for it. He could assert, that 
he had gone through the contents of that 
bulky volume, and he did not hesitate to 
aver, that four-fifths of it were as strongly 
in favour of actual prohibition (at least so 
far as the riband trade was concerned) as 
it was possible for human testimony to be. 
He stated this fact in justification of what 
would, he feared, appear to some of their 
Lordships the unreasonable exorbitance of 
the request made in some of those petitions. 
Although the whole of the silk-manufac- 
turers of Great Britain had suffered in a 
greater or less degree by the overwhelming 
inundation of French silk goods, still, if 
any one branch of it had been more deeply 
and vitally injured than another, it had 
been the manufacture of the superior sorts 
of ribands. The description of ribands 
that now was, and had for years been, 
most in vogue, was what was called fancy 
gauze. In the value of that article, there 
was but a very small proportion of silk, and 
a very great proportion of labour, 414 per 
cent, he believed, on the total value, and, 
therefore, was a most improperly-selected 
subject for experiment. In the fabrica- 


tion of these ribands, the French had 
several great advantages over us—cheap- 
ness of labour, better material, (which 
they took good care to keep to themselves), 
and, above all, the privilege and the priority of 
prescribing the fashion, the consequence of 
all which was, that by far the greatest part 
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of the gauze. ribands used in this country 
was imported from France. The town of 
St. Etienne, where they were principally 
raade, was rapidly increasing in size and 
prosperity. Above 500 looms were annually 
added to those previously in operation, 
while, on the other hand, Coventry and 
its dependencies were reduced to the very 
lowest ebbof distress. The French silk trade, 
too, had one great advantage over the 
English in possessing a copious supply of 
native silk, the exportation of which from 
France was strictly prohibited until lately, 
when, in consequence of the just repre- 
sentations made by the trade here of the 
unfairness of letting French goods come to 
England, while the raw silk of that coun- 
try was not allowed to be exported, the 
prohibition as to raw silk was rescinded ; 
but, at the same time, anexport duty of 74 
per cent was put upon it. This permission 
to export raw silk had been greatly vaunted 
in another place, as having removed one of 
the principal complaints of our manufac- 
turers, and a sort of Jo Pwan had been 
sung or said for the concession thus ob- 
tained, But the fact was, that the pro- 
hibition to export the raw material was 
not the principal complaint, nor anything 
like the principal complaint, of our manu- 
facturers. What they principally com- 
plained of was, the want of due protection 
against the multiplied advantages which 
the French possessed over us, one of the 
least of which, in point of value, though 
certainly the most unfair in point of princi- 
ple, was the monopoly of the raw material. 
The importance of this monopoly to France, 
and its disadvantage to us, was a mere 
question of relative price. It secured to 
her manufacturers, the raw material at a 
lower rate than that at which we could 
obtain it; and as a question of relative 
price, it remained still under this export 
duty of 74 per cent ; so that, in the pur- 
chase of materials with which to begin the 
manufacture of an article wherein the 
French were asserted to have taste and 
ingenuity so far superior to us, there was 
also a very important preference over us in 
price secured to them at the very outset. 
And here he would beg leave to remark, 
that our own conduct to France in reference 
to the supply of the raw material was very 
different indeed. Their manufacturers re- 
sorted here for China and Bengal raw 
silks, which they obtained in England, on 
precisely the same terms as the English 
manufacturer ; nor had any attempt been 
made to restrain their access to our market. 
VOL. XXIV. {fhiet 
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It had been said, that this permission for 
the exportation of raw silk from France 
to this country, was the result of a strong 
and friendly feeling towards England which 
had sprung up there, and which had been 
manifested by a petition from the French 
manufacturers to the Chamber of Deputies, 
praying that the exportation might be allow- 
ed. But what was the fact? The exportation 
so permitted was not the result of this sup- 
posed friendly feeling. It was the result 
of nothing else (Dr. Bowring was his 
witness) than of an apprehension, lest an 
injustice so monstrous should force us again 
to put our own old prohibitory system in 
force. It would show, however, how little 
there was in France of a real desire to deal 
liberally with this country ; it would prove 
how attentive the French Government was, 
to secure every possible advantage to its 
own subjects, when it was stated, that 
although there had been this great and 
magnanimous display of liberality in letting 
out the raw silk of France burthened with 
a duty which still made it come higher to 
the English than to the French manu- 
facturer, yet that, in the case of the peculiar 
material necessary for the fabrication of 
gauzes and gauze riband (which material 
was called marabout, and which execeded 
the sort in use in England much more 
than the French raw silk exceeded the 
raw silk which we had, and without 
which material these gauzes never could 
be made as good as theirs), the probibi- 
tion was still most rigidly enforced. 
So, in addition to cheapness of labour, 
the lead and priority of fashion, and their 
acknowledged or supposed superior skill and 
aptitude, the French were to have also an 
exclusive monopoly of the only material 
out of which the article could be fabricated. 
And yet we talked of competition, and 
called for bricks when straw wherewith to 
make them was denied. Competition in- 
deed ! Of the impossibility of anything like 
fair competition between the English and 
French riband manufacturers, Dr. Bowring 
was again his witness? Hear what Dr. 
Bowring said in the printed evidence before 
the House of Commons:—* Do you mean 
‘to say, that they are ribands and fine 
‘ fancy goods ?—No, I do not believe, that 
‘ England can at all compete with France 
‘in ribands and fancy goods. I| stated, asa 
‘general principle, that where taste and 
‘ beauty form a considerable part of the 
‘ cost of production, there is no present and 
‘immediate chance of competition.” And 
again, ‘I have again to state, that the 
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‘ principally of low goods. I must repeat 
‘in the strongest terms my conviction, 
‘that where competition is to be feared is 
‘ precisely where taste forms a very con- 
‘siderable component part of the produc- 
‘ tion, and that the taste in France is, by 
‘universal acknowledgment, much more 
‘advanced than that of England.’ But 
there were other and stronger reasons for 
the impossibility of equal competition ; and 
it was no less truly than pathetically stated 
in one of those petitions (that from the 
Foleshill weavers) that, bowed down to the 
earth by the pressure of increasing and in- 
tolerable misery, all their thoughts occu- 
pied in devising the means of procuring a 
morsel of bread for their perishing families, 
“they had little energy and spirits to devote 
to anticipating the caprices of fashion, or 
to the cultivation of taste and invention.” 
In looking over this vast mass of evidence, 
nothing had struck him more forcibly than 
the contrast between the systematic protec- 
tion and support given by the French go- 
vernment to their own artizans, and that 
afforded to those of Great Britain by 
his Majesty’s Ministers. He thought, 
that the difference was in no point more 
plainly shown than in the disregard which 
had been manifested towards the adoption of 
any one of the safe and ingenious plans for 
the suppression of smuggling in foreign 
silks which were suggested in the evidence 
before the House of Commons. They in- 
volved no inconvenience, no expense, no 
unnecessary restriction upon trade, and yet 
not one of them had ever been tried. The 
experiment was surely worth trying. But, 
then, it would have benefitted the English 
manufacturer, and have excited complaint 
and remonstrance in a quarter where re- 
monstrance, he feared, sometimes partook of 
the nature of command. He could tell 
the noble Lord what the British silk trade 
thought of this indifference to their interests 
on a most essential point. They thought 
that it was the fixed design of the Board 
of Trade to drive them to consent to a 
favourite scheme of that Board, namely, a 
still further reduction of the duties on im- 
ported silk goods. They were confirmed 
in this opinion by the evidence of one of 
the Secretaries of the Board of Trade him- 
self (Mr. Deacon Hume), who actually 
argued against too much strictness in the 
detection of smuggling, lest the French 
should be provoked to retaliate. But, above 
all, they were confirmed in this opinion by 
the extraordinary, he would say the illegal, 
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favour shown to the French by passing 
“figured” silk goods through our Custom 
House as “‘ plain.” The schedule of duties 
fixed a duty of 11s. perlb. on “ plain” 
and 15s. on “ figured” silks. It was dis- 
covered some months ago, that very large 
quantities of figured goods passed as plain 
on the payment of the lower duty; and it 
appeared, that this had been done in conse 
quence of representations from the im- 
porters to the Board of Customs, that the 
goods in question, though apparently 
“ figured,” were in reality made in “ plain 
looms,” the fact being, that they were 
really and undeniably “ figured,” and that 
the representation was false and fraudulent, 
to save 4s. in the pound weight on the 
duty. Upon the silk-manufacturers com- 
plaining to the Board of Customs of this 
infraction of the law, and upon full proof 
being given of the fraud which had been 
practised, an order was immediately issued 
that such goods should in future pay the 
whole duty chargeable upon figured silks. 
This order was acted upon for several 
months, and under it the full legal duty 
was collected. To the astonishment, how- 
ever, of the silk-manufacturers they had 
since learned that the Commissioners of 
Customs received instructions a few weeks 
ago from the Treasury, founded on repre~ 
sentations from the Board of Trade, to 
rescind their order for the enforcement of 
the legal duty on figured silks. And the 
Board had given instructions to its officers 
accordingly. It was pretended that con- 
siderable doubts arose as to whether certain 
goods were plain or figured. No doubt, 
however, need be entertained, as persons 
well and practically acquainted with the 
subject could testify, that the distinction 
was clear and certain. But when the 
Board of Trade had the matter under 
consideration they consulted, as he was 
credibly informed, not with the manufac- 
turers, but with the importers; not with 
the parties receiving, but with the parties 
inflicting, injury. The French govern- 
ment too had remonstrated, and had 
given to ours their disinterested and trust- 
worthy testimony that the goods were 
plain. So the French construction of an 
English Act of Parliament prevailed; the 
English manufacturers were not consulted, 
the importers were; and the interests of 
the former were sacrificed to advance the 
profits of the latter. The silk trade, at 


least all those connected with it with whom 
he had conversed on the subject (and he 
had spoken with many of every sort and 
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description of party and political feeling), 
the silk trade declared, that in addition to 
this general indisposition to consult their 
interests, and this covert desire to force, by 
some means or other, a further reduction of 
that scanty and grudging protection which 
they still possessed, there were two great 
grievances of which they had reason to 
complain. The first was, that the amount 
of protection (he was speaking of the broad 
silk trade) granted to them by Parliament 
was arbitrarily diminished by the Board of 
Trade directing, that less than the legal 
duty should be taken. The second, which 
applied mainly to the riband-weavers, was, 
that, although every facility was given to 
the French in bringing their goods into 
this market, and that the ruin of thousands 
of industrious families was the consequence, 
still they denied to us the very material 
out of which alone ribands as good as 
theirs could be manufactured. ‘What a 
contrast did all this present! On the one 
hand, there was the French government 
keenly and sensitively alive to every the 
smallest circumstance that could benefit or 
injure or in any way affect their people ; 
while, on the other, that of England, 
witnessing coldly and calmly the misery 
and desolation er¢ated by the almost total 
transfer of the Coventry trade to France, 
exposed themselves to the imputation—he 
would go no further—to the imputation, 
at least, of having, in the pursuit of a 
favourite theory, contrived to throw every 
little additional advantage in the way of 
the French, and every impediment and 
disadvantage in that of the British manu- 
facturers. Of the result of this course of 
conduct, as far as France was concerned, 
the official document which he was about 
to produce to the House would speak 
volumes. It was a comparative statement 
of the value and weight of French silk 
goods admitted into the port of London 
only during the first four months of 1833 
and 1834:— 


Imports of Foreign Silk Goods into the Port of 
London the first Four Months of 1833 
and of 1834. 


January...By value...... £7,173 ... £32,644 
By weight.... lbs.649... Ibs. 564 
February..By value...... £13,871 ... £54,706 


y weight.... Ibs. 24... lbs. 967 
March.....By value...... £49,101 ... £90,579 
By weight.... Ibs. 341 ... lbs.2,184 
April...... By value...... £40,107 ... £41,042 


By weight.... Ibs. 928 ... lbs.1,771 





Total....By value......£110,252 ... £218,971 
By weight... lbs.1,942 ... lbs.5,486 
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After this palpable demonstration of French 
prosperity, at our expense, could we wonder 
that our own artizans were starving, and 
that they were discontented with the land 
they lived in, and with those who governed 
it? And this led him to the most painful 
part of the subject, the misery and wretched- 
ness of the various towns and districts from 
which these petitions proceeded. He had 
no local knowledge of these places—he 
was unacquainted with any one individual 
there—he had never been there in his life 
—he could not, therefore, speak from his 
own knowledge; but he had endeavoured 
to collect the best information he could; 
and he would proceed to lay it before the 
House in the shape of sundry letters which 
he had received during the last month 
from clergymen and Magistrates residing 
in the places in question. [The noble 
Lord here read to the House a number of 
letters from Coventry and the parishes in 
its immediate neighbourhood, giving a de- 
scription of great distress in those places. ] 
These were, indeed, most frightful pic- 
tures. He would ask noble Lords whether 
they really thought, that such a state of 
things, morally and politically, could long 
endure? If they did, he could only say, 
that they had formed a larger estimate of 
the powers of human patience than he was 
prepared to make. And for whom, or for 
what, had these vast sacrifices of human 
happiness been made? The question of 
cut bono forced itself on every man’s mind. 
If, indeed, it could be shown that, out of 
the ruins of Coventry, other cities and 
towns were likely to rise into eminence 
and prosperity—if other parts and places 
of the empire were to be made richer or 
happier by her passing away from the map 
of England—it might then become their 
duty, however painful and severe, to leave 
her to her fate, and to make no efforts to 
save her. But, in the case before them, it 
was not a portion of their own fellow-sub- 
jects whom they were called upon to sacri- 
fice for the sake of bettering the condition 
of the remainder. The only party which 
could, by any possibility, be benefited 
neither belonged nor were connected with 
us ; and he could not understand why, he 
would not say Coventry, but the meanest 
village in the empire, should be doomed to 
destruction, merely that a French town 
should rise triumphantly on its ruins. This 
might be called illiberality ; but he was 
no professor of that liberalism which would 
take the very life-blood of tens of thousands 
of hy industrious population at home to 
2 
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pamper the prosperity of competitors and 
rivals abroad. Were noble Lords able to 
show that, in any one point, the experiment 
which had led to this state of things had 
succeeded? For, be it remembered, that 
it was originally tried only as an experi- 
ment, as Mr. Huskisson’s letter to his 
constituents proved. Were they able to 
demonstrate, that a greater amount of ad- 
vantage had arisen to the empire at large 
than the amount of evil and of suffering 
which had been inflicted on the trade 
whose existence he was endeavouring to 
defend? If the experiment had succeeded, 
let it be pushed to its utmost verge and 
limit—let all other places share in the 
blessings which free trade had procured to 
Coventry. There was no reason why one 
trade should be protected and another left 
to destruction. If the principle were worth 
anything, what was good for one was 
good for all. But he suspected, that Minis- 
ters would pause before they ventured to 
apply this principle to Birmingham and 
Manchester in the same fatal extent as that 
in which it had been applied to Coven- 
try. He suspected, too, that he well knew 
why they would so pause. If, on the 
other hand, the principle were false and 
erroneous, let it not be said, that it was 
too late for Ministers to retrace the error 
of their ways. He did hope, that they 
would yet be spared by a merciful Pro- 
vidence, to see and to repent of many of 
them. Experience should be worth some- 
thing in matters of legislation. He knew 
of instances where a very little experience 
had gone a great way indeed. The brief 
experience of three days and three nights 
was sufficient to convince another assembly 
of the danger which would overtake the 
empire, and, above all, its Ministers, if the 
reduction of the Malt-duties were persisted 
in. A similar space of time sufficed to 
show the same intelligent body, that it was 
neither very wise nor very safe to make 
the Judges of the land the victims of party 
persecution and individual rancour and 
malevolence. He thought, therefore, 
that the experience of nearly thrice as 
many years as there had been days and 
nights devoted to reflection on those two 
memorable occasions would amply justify 
Ministers in reconsidering and modify- 
ing a system which had hitherto had 
no other result than that of spreading dis- 
tress and ruin where comfort and industry 
had prevailed. He remembered, that a 
few wecks before, the noble Earl at the 
head of the Government was sorely dis- 
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pleased because he hhad said, that we had 
derived no benefit whatever from what 
was affectionately termed our intimate 
connection with France, for which we 
had not been obliged to pay dearly, either in 
the shape of national honour or of national 
interest. The noble Earl, in a tone of 
virtuous and lofty indignation, then dared 
him to his proofs. He now gave them to 
him. They were embodied in those peti- 
tions, unless, indeed, the noble Earl was 
disposed to contend, that the condemnation 
of thousands of English families to pauper- 
ism and the workhouse was an augmenta- 
tion of national honour, or the annihilation 
or transfer into foreign and hostile hands of 
one of our most valuable home manufac- 
tories was an advancement of national in- 
terest. The noble Viscount concluded by 
presenting petitions from the inhabitants 
of Foleshill, in the county of Warwick ; 
from the Magistrates, Clergy, and Gentle- 
men residing in the county of Warwick ; 
from the inhabitants of Bulkington and 
Nuneaton ; from the master manufacturers 
of Coventry; and from the weavers of 
Coventry and Bidworth—ali complaining of 
the depressed state of the riband trade, and 
praying the House to take measures for its 
protection. After the petitions (eleven in 
number) had been read and received, the 
noble Lord moved, that they be referred 
to a Select Committee of their Lordships’ 
House. 

Lord Auckland opposed the Motion. In 
common with the rest of his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, he felt deep regret at the sufferings 
of the petitioners, the details of which he 
believed were not exaggerated, and that 
regret was in no slight degree exaggerated 
by the conviction, that it was not possible 
by any legislative interference to remove 
the evil of which they complained. ‘The 
petitions demanded that an entire change 
should be made in the commercial policy 
of the country ; but it should be recollected, 
that the Coventry trade, which was that to 
which the petitioners belonged, was only 
one branch of the silk trade, and, such 
being the case, he put it to the House, 
whether it would not be most unfair to ac- 
cede to the demands of the petitioners by 
entirely changing the commercial policy 
between Great Britain and France. But, 


putting that consideration out of view, he 
was prepared to contend, that the distress 
of which the petitioners complained was 
not occasioned by any defect in the com- 
mercial system of the country which a 
change in its policy would remedy. 


It 
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was attributable entirely to the existing 
high price of the raw material, and the 
state of the money market. The noble 
Lord charged the Government with in- 
difference, not only to the sufferings of the 
petitioners, but to the enforcing the due 
execution of the laws regarding the import- 
ation of foreign silk ; but he could assure 
their Lordships, that in neither respect was 
the charge capable of being substantiated. 
The noble Viscount had also thrown blame 
on the Government for not attempting 
to adopt any of the suggestions thrown out 
by the trade for the removal of those causes 
of complaint which the petitioners urged 
upon the attention of the House. He was 
able, however, to assure the House, that 
every attention had been paidby the Board 
of Customs to those suggestions ; that two 
or three experiments had been made in 
consequence of them ; and, in short, that, 
as far as the Government was concerned, 
no inattention whatever was chargeable. 
The experiments, however, had proved 
that the suggestions were not likely to 
effect the object had in view by those 
who offered them, and consequently they 
had not been acted upon. The best course, 
perhaps, to be adopted to meet the case 
ef the petitioners, would be to revise 
the old rate of duties; but he had seen 
so much danger and alarm to the trade 
originate in sudden alteration in the scale 
of duties, that he would rather bear the 
inequality complained of in the present 
scale than hastily propose a change. For 
nearly a similar reason, namely, the excite- 
ment likely to be caused in the general 
trade by the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee of their Lordships, and the danger 
of exciting expectations which it would be 
impossible to realize, he felt called upon 
to oppose the Motion of the noble Vis- 
count. 

The Duke of Wellington thought it was 
much to be regretted, that the petitioners 
should rely on a prohibitory system as likely 
to remedy the evils of which they com- 
plained, and if it was only to prove to 
them the general inconvenience to the 
commercial system of the country, as 
well as the injury to their own indi- 
vidual interests, that would inevitably arise 
from the enactment of such protection, 
he was sorry the noble Baron could not 
think himself justified in granting the in- 
quiry moved for. The noble Baron’s 
statement he looked upon as satisfactory in 
many respects, but he felt bound to say, 
the noble Baron failed in satisfying his 
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mind that the protecting duties might not 
be increased with advantage to the British 
silk-manufacturers. They had heard a 
great deal of free trade in other countries, 
but, in his opinion, there was no such thing 
as free trade at all. The object of every 
country, in the arrangement of its com- 
mercial system, was the very laudable one 
of protecting its peculiar manufactures, 
and, in his opinion, it was the duty of 
Government to watch the progress of those 
manufactures, and so to alter the rate of 
duties. from time to time, as to give protec- 
tion to the manufacturers. He must say 
he thought foreign silk-manufacturers did 
enjoy advantages which were not enjoyed 
by those of Great Britain, and he should 
therefore be favourable to such an increase 
of duty on foreign silk, as to give a chance 
to the home manufacturer. He believed 
that such an increase would be recom- 
mended by the Committee now moved for, 
and on that ground, and because by grant- 
ing it, the minds of the petitioners would 
be satisfied that their case was attended to, 
he regretted that the noble Lord announced 
his intention of opposing it. He wished, 
at all events, the noble Lord had given his 
consent to enter upon the inquiry, so far as 
to ascertain whether, by any alteration in 
the existing scale of duties, it would be 
possible to give a greater protection to the 
British manufactures. 

Viscount Strang ford, as other business 
was about to come on, would not take up 
the time of the House with many observa- 
tions. He felt assured, that with respect 
to the details contained in the noble Lord’s 
speech, he should have no difficulty in 
answering them in the Committee, if one 
should be granted. He would only say, 
that with regard to the superior machinery 
employed by the French, similar machinery 
had been in use at Coventry and elsewhere, 
and that it was now at a standstill. There 
was no use in recommending machinery 
unless they furnished employment for it. 
As to the proof of prosperity drawn from 
the increased price of the raw material 
here, he had to state that its price had 
increased in France in a still higher ratio 
than here ; and yet the French manufactu- 
rers were thriving, while ours were in a 
state of progressive decay. The only ap- 
proach to argument against the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, which he had that 
night heard, was the one drawn from the 
probable shortness of the Session. The 
House of Commons, however, did not 
appear to think, that the termination of the 
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Session was so near at hand. Not four 
nights ago, they had granted a Committee 
to inquire into the complaints of the hand- 
loom weavers. He only asked from the 
House of Lords, on behalf of the silk 
riband weavers, that which the House of 
Commons had granted to the hand-loom 
weavers. He had always been told, that 
in this happy country there existed no 
wrong without a remedy. He thought 
that the documents which he had read to 
the House had proved a case of grievous 
wrong. He was content to leave the 
remedy in their Lordships’ hands, more 
particularly in the hands of those who 
thought, as he did, that the question 
involved higher, because moral, considera- 
tions; that it was not a mere matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, but that it 
turned upon the principle, that the more 
widely they threw open the paths of honest 
industry to our population, the more effec- 
tually they closed the avenues which led to 
guilt and crime. 
The Motion was negatived. 


Warwick Borough. 


Warwick Boroven.}] Further evid- 
ence was heard on the Warwick Borough 
Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that common 
sense and common justice to the House and 
the country, dictated the propriety of 
bringing the case to a speedy termination. 
According as they were going on, it was 
hard to say whether it would be closed in 
1836 or 1837, for they were already 
approaching 1835. After so many wit- 
nesses were examined, it could not be said 
that their Lordships intended to shut out 
the case. As he could not see the Counsel 
until Thursday, he hoped the parties would 
in the mean time ascertain what ought to 
be done to expedite the case. If the other 
cight witnesses were to be examined solely 
on the question of treating, which was 
practised, and he feared would be prac- 
tised, at most elections, why, then, it was 
time to check that source of public expense, 
by preventing such evidence. He had no 
wish to shut out proof of treating. But 
then he wanted bribery, as necessary to lay 
the grounds of a decision. Treating with- 
out bribery would dono good. He and 
their Lordships heard the case very 
patiently and leniently. But if the Chief 
Justice were in his place he would deal 
with the parties differently. He wanted 
proof of bribery. 

Further consideration adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 17, 1834. 


M:nuTEs.] Petitions presented. By Mr. BRoTHERTON, 
from Salford, against the County Coroners’ Bill.—By 
Mr. LitTLeToN, from Dundalk, for Quays, Docks, 
and other Buildings, to that Port; from Harborne, 
for equalizing County Rates.—By Mr. CHArLEs GRANT, 
from the East-India Company, for allowing the Import- 
ation of Sugar from the East at the same Rate of Duties 
as from the West Indies.—By Sir JoHN Wrorres.ey, 
from Brewood, for a Clause in the Poor-Law Amendment 
Bill.—By Lord Jermyn, from several Places, against the 
Claims of the Dissenters.—By Mr. Ewart, from the 
Debtors in Lancaster Gaol, for the Abolition of Imprison- 
ment for Debt.—By Sir EpwArp KNATCHBULL, from 
several Individuals, in favour of the Tithe Commutation 
Bill —By Mr. Kemeys TynrE, from Yeovil, for Vote by 
Ballot; from the Creditors of the Tolls of the Wivelis- 
combe Turnpike, against the Lime Toll Exemption 
Bill.—By Mr. Waker, from Walmersley, against 
the Poor-Law Amendment Bill.—By Mr. Dunuop, 
from Kilmarnock, in favour of the Bankrupt-Laws 
(Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. Frreuson, from Kirkaldy, 
for relieving Royal Burghs from maintaining Prisoners 
sent from beyond their respective Boundaries; from the 
Linen Weavers of the same, for fixing a Standard of 
Wages.—By Mr. E. G. S. STANLEY, Mr. THICKNESSE, 
and Mr. WALKER, from several Places, for improving the 
Practice in Lancaster Court of Common Pleas.—By Cap- 
tain YorkKE, from Landed Proprietors of Cambridge 
County, for Relief to the Agricultural Interest; from 
Swaffham Prior, for amending the Sale of Beer Act; from 
March, Isle of Ely, against Drunkenness.—By Mr. J. 
SmitH, from Newport Pagnell, against the proposed 
Measure of Church Rates.—By Lord Ropert MANNERS, 
Lord Grimston, Lord BRUDENELL, Lord AsHLEyY, Lord 
E. Bruce, Lord HENNIKER, Sir Ropert INGLIs, Sir 
EpwWArRD KNATCHBULL, Sir JoHN TYRELL, Sir JOHN 
Wats, Captain Yorker, Messrs. BANKEs, R. Trevor, 
HeErzertT, J. MARTIN, W. Patren, and Hope, froma 
Number of Places,—against the Universities Admission 
Bill, against the Claims of the Dissenters, against the 
Separation of Church and State, and for Protection to the 
Established Church, 


ApMISSION OF DISSENTERS TO THE 
Universities.] Mr. George Wood moved 
the Order of the Day for the second reading 
of this Bill. 

Mr. Goulburn really felt himself com- 
pelled to take advantage of the opportunity 
which the present Motion on the Orders of 
the Day presented to him, in order to sub- 
mit to the hon. Member whether he really 
could think it consistent with fair discus- 
sion to introduce the subject of the 
Universities’ Admission Bill under the 
present circumstances of the House. For 
his part, when he considered the extra- 
ordinary nature of the subject, and the 
character of the Motion itself, he really 
could not bring himself to consider that 
the hon. Member had moved the Order of 
the Day with any other object in view 
than that of postponing his Motion to a 
future opportunity. He repeated, that he 


could not induce himself to believe that 
the hon. Member wished otherwise than 
that the question should be fairly and fully 
‘discussed, or that he would be a party to 
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any arrangement which must preclude the 
possibility of a fair discussion of such a 
very important subject. If any intention 
had existed of pursuing the subject to a 
final discussion on this day, there ought 
not to have been any permission given to 
Committees to proceed on their business. 
He had himself to attend to a Committee 
on the tea-duties, in which there was 
under consideration an important point of 
discussion. Another Committee was at 
that moment sitting upon the salaries of 
Judges in Scotland, and the subject involved 
an important consideration, and it was 
desirable that hon. Members who were 
particularly interested in the administration 
of justice in that country should not be 
absent from the Committee. There were 
Committees sitting on the East-India trade, 
the Islington Market, upon Railroad Bills, 
and upon other subjects on which the 
Members of that House were particularly 
engaged. He (Mr. Goulburn) could not 
but think the present the best opportunity 
of stating his objection to the discussion of 
an important subject, when it was barely 
possible that any discussion could be entered 
upon with satisfaction. The hon. Members 
knew that, by the arrangements adopted 
with reference to morning sittings, they 
must terminate at a particular hour, and 
that a Gentleman must bring his arguments 
and his speeches within a limited time, 
whilst those who might think it necessary 
to answer one, and refute the other, must 
be interrupted in the body of his argument, 
and have his speech postponed for a con- 
siderable period. If the morning sittings 
were to be dedicated to the discharge of 
the ordinary business of the House, care 
ought to be taken that the business was of 
that character that it was a fair presump- 
tion that the question might be disposed 
of within the time allotted for debate. A 
most unfair impression might be made on 
the public mind, even with respect to facts, 
if discussions were allowed to proceed, 
when only a small part of the House could 
by any possibility be present. What 
experience had not the House had of the 
inconvenience of not following this rule. 
He would appeal to the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, himself upon 
the subject. The noble Lord had chosen 
the early sittings for the Committee on his 
Poor-laws’ Amendment Bill, thinking that 
the insulated and unconnected points of 
the Bill could be brought to a termination 
within the limited sittings of two hours ; 
and what had been the result? The noble 
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Lord had not persevered on finding that 
even insulated questions could not be 
brought to a conclusion in one morning 
sitting. He had made no progress, and, 
notwithstanding this, the House was now 
called on to take into consideration on that 
morning one of the most important ques- 
tions that could be brought forward. Let 
the House see how such a proceeding 
would work, By the regulations of that 
House, on three evenings every week the 
Government business had precedence of all 
other. On those three evenings, Gentlemen 
who conducted any public Bill could have 
no chance of getting through with their 
business. Ifthe University Admission Lill 
were to be proceeded with upon that day, 
there would be an adjourned debate. On 
Thursday the question would take prece- 
dence of all others, and if it were not then 
concluded, it would likewise have prece- 
dence over all other subjects on Tuesday, 
so that on every Tuesday and every Thurs- 
day no other Gentleman could bring for- 
ward any question in the morning, whilst 
the priority of Government business would 
prevent them bringing forward anything 
in the evening. The House could not but 
recollect, that the discussion upon the 
University Petition had lasted a whole 
week, and that it would not then have 
terminated, but for the intervention of the 
holidays, which had in fact prevented the 
renewal of the subject. If the debate had 
then been upon a general principle, like 
the principle of the present Bill, did the 
hon. Gentleman imagine, that even the 
holydays would have terminated the dis- 
cussion? On the lowest possible calcula- 
tion, five days having been devoted to the 
Petition, it must be calculated that if they 
began the proposed discussion in the morn- 
ing sitting of that day, the House would 
be occupied for many weeks in the discus- 
sion, to the prejudice of all other questions 
however important, if they were not, 
strictly speaking, Government measures. 
He (Mr. Goulburn) trusted, that this was 
a proposition to which the House would 
not give its assent. Let the House fix 
some day for the discussion of this ques- 
tion, upon which there could be a hope of 
bringing it at once to a termination. 

Mr. George Wood was not aware on 
what ground it could be assumed that it 
was not his intention to persist in the Dill 
this morning. Had the right hon. Gen- 
tleman put the question in private, he 
should certainly have told him that it was 
his intention, and the time of the House 
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might have been spared. It was not: his 
fault that the question had not come earlier 
under the notice of the House. He gave 
notice early in the Session; the Bill was 
read a first time before the Easter holidays ; 
and he had endeavoured unsuccessfully to 
bring the subject on on several previous 
occasions. If the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman was to prevail, the House 
could never grapple with any question that 
might be supposed to occasion a debate that 
must necessarily be adjourned. 

Sir Robert Inglis was not anxious to 
connect the Government with this measure, 
but he could not help thinking they were 
called upon by its great importance to 
devote one entire evening to its discussion. 
The present measure invoived a question 
of principle, which ought to be discussed 
with as little interruption as possible. 

Sir Robert Peel said, there was no limit- 
ation to the period devoted to the debate 
in the evening, and it was resumed on the 
next day, when the recollection of the 
House was fresh with regard to what had 
taken place on the preceding night. This, 
however, could not be the case with an 
adjourned debate from one morning to 
another. As an illustration of the incon- 
venience of devoting the morning sitting 
to business that must necessarily be 
adjourned, the House would recollect that 
the speech of an eminent and learned pro- 
fessor was sliced in two afew mornings 
ago, by the Speaker leaving the chair, and 
the remainder pronounced on a subsequent 
day. There were twelve Committees now 
sitting, six of which he (Sir Robert Peel) 
had that day to attend. He trusted the 
noble Lord would consider they were 
called on to determine on a question of the 
greatest importance. The morning sitting 
was understood to be devoted entirely to 
the reception of petitions, many hon. Mem- 
bers were intrusted with 50 or 100, and 
sought every opportunity to present them ; 
if, therefore, the whole three hours were 
to be taken up with the discussion of most 
important measures, which made it incum- 
bent on every Member to attend, one of the 
duties they owed to their constituents must 
be consequently neglected. 

Lord Althorp said, that the only object 
he had in view in pressing forward the 
measures of Government was, that the 
public business might be despatched with 
as little delay as possible. If he gave up 
one of the Order-days, it would be a great 
injury to the public service. 

Second reading postponed. 
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Batt LE or Navarino.] Sir Edward 
Codrington said, that he had the best au- 
thority for believing, that the course which 
he proposed to pursue on this occasion was 
in strict accordance with Parliamentary 
practice. The Motion which he had to sub- 
mit was, “ That this House resolve itself 
into a Committee, for the purpose of ex- 
amining into the propriety of an Address 
to his Majesty, humbly requesting, that 
he will be graciously pleased to take into 
his consideration the claims for pecuniary 
recompense of the officers, seamen, and 
royal marines engaged in the Battle of 
Navarino, on the 20th of October, 1827.’ 
He was sorry to be under the necessity of 
bringing this subject before the House in 
any shape, or of giving the House any 
trouble whatever about it. He was sorry 
that the Government had not felt it neces- 
sary to take up the subject, as he should 
much prefer leaving it in their hands. As 
they had not taken it up, he felt, that the 
duty devolved on him, and however dis- 
agreeable to his feelings to bring it forward, 
he would not shrink from it. Soon after 
the Battle of Navarino, he wrote to the 
Lord High Admiral, stating the great de- 
struction of the men’s clothes which took 
place in that action. He had never known 
of any action in which the loss was so great 
in that respect. He therefore felt it his 
duty to submit, that the officers and men 
were entitled to some compensation for 
their losses in that respect. ‘The answer 
he received was, that it was difficult to es- 
tablish such a precedent, as the practice 
was, of which the House was probably not 
aware, that all losses of this kind were 
made good to the army, but not to the 
navy. He was told, however, that he 
might memorialize the Lord High Admiral 
for head-money, as was done by Lord Ex- 
mouth, in the case of the attack on Algiers. 
He sent that memorial to Sir John Gore, 
who was sent out to the Mediterranean to 
make inquiries as to the origin of the ac- 
tion. Sir John Gore subsequently sent 
that memorial to the Admiralty, and he 
had reason to know, that it came to the 
hands of Sir George Cockburn, and Mr. 
Croker. It was some time before he re- 
turned to England, and when he applied 
at the Admiralty, over which Lord Mel- 
ville then presided, he was surprised to 
find, that there was no record there of his 
memorial. He had declined to present a 
fresh one, and, after some delay, by the 
kindness of his Royal Highness the Lord 
High Admiral an official copy of that me- 
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morial which had been reserved for the | 
Lord High Admiral was obtained, and he 
then presented that duplicate to the Ad- 
miralty. It was long before he received 
any answer to this, which answer stated, 
that it was not usual to grant head-money 
before a declaration of war. Surely it was 
not intended to quibble on the term. It 
mattered not whether the term used were 
head-money, compensation, or royal grant; 
the object being to reward the exertions 


was unworthy of Government to defeat it 
by quibbling about a word. On receiving 
the answer referred to, he applied to the 
Lord High Admiral to learn how he should 
proceed, and having ascertained the feeling 
of that illustrious individual, he did pro- 
ceed according to his directions. Shortly 
afterwards the Lord High Admiral became 
King, and he obtained an audience of his 
Majesty, when he received the royal com- 
mands to present a memorial to the King. 
The present Government declared, that 
they saw no reason to depart from the de- 
cision of their predecessors, though in fact 
they did depart from it, for they professed 
a readiness to give a compensation for their 
lost clothing, which their predecessors had 
refused. Subsequently he asked another 
audience of his Majesty, and under the 
royal command presented a memorial to 
the King in Council. In all these pro- 
ceedings he had only acted in compliance 
with his Majesty’s commands, which it was 
impossible for him to disobey. He had 
made it known to the fleet, that they could 
not get compensation for clothes, but that 
it was the wish of the Lord High Admiral, 
that he should be memorialized to give 
head-money, and‘he had pledged that illus- 
trious individual’s name to the parties in- 
terested, in proof that their claims would 
be attended to, and he now submitted, that 
such a pledge ought not to be violated, If 
any Gentleman opposed the present Mo- 
tion, let it be understood, that he was not 
resisting the will of its immediate proposer, 
but of the illustrious personage under 
whose commands he (Sir Edw. Codrington) 
had acted from the beginning to the end 
of the transaction. If the Motion were 
negatived, his Majesty’s wish would be de- 
feated, and the Royal pledge would be 
rendered of no effect. It had been said. 
that head-money was only given in time of 
war, and, therefore, that it could not’ be 
claimed on the present occasion. ~ Now, 
the fact was, head-money was allowed 
every day in the case of the capture of 
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negro slaves, where there was no declara- 
tion of war, and why should not head- 
money be allowed for Greck slaves? In 
cases of piracy, head-money was also allow- 
ed. A gallant officer opposite had received 
a considerable sum (800/.) as his share. 
He (Sir Edw. Codrington) did not see 
why he who had been engaged with per- 
sons acting as pirates or still worse (for the 
object of the Turkish fleet was to extermi- 
nate a whole nation) should not stand in 
the same situation. He wished to put 
his own merits and claims quite out of the 
question; he hoped, however, that the 
noble Lord opposite would do him justice 
upon one point; the noble Lord was the 
person to call for certain information rela- 
tive to the Battle of Navarino, and the 
opportunity was taken to make most unjust 
and shameful misrepresentations on the 
subject in that House. The hon. and 
gallant Member referred to the capture of 
Carabusa the principal hold of the pirates 
in the Levant, which he complained had 
not been gazetted, though it was of eminent 
service to our trade, in which the gallant 
Commodore (Staines) and officers engaged 
eminently distinguished themselves. The 
Cambrian frigate was lost, and the crew 
were deprived of everything ; the people 
were also in the Battle of Navarino, and 
yet they had not received one farthing 
compensation for their losses at either place. 
He must complain too, that of the booty 
seized at Carabusa not a farthing went to 
the captors, the whole being claimed as 
droits of the Admiralty. He could not 
understand on what ground justice and 
adequate remuneration could be refused on 
this occasion, especially when it was con- 
sidered, that they were never before re- 
fused under similar circumstances. The 
gallant Admiral referred to several in- 
stances in which head-money had been 
granted. It was allowed in the case of the 
action under Boscawen, in 1755. Admiral 
Byng obtained it in 1716. In 1804 it 
was given to Sir Graham Moore’s squadron. 
In the case of the Russian ships it was al- 
lowed, and Lord Gambier received head- 
money for the capture of Copenhagen, 
although there was no declaration of war. 
At the time Murat was about to be de- 
posed, the squadron sent by Lord Exmouth 
was allowed 100,000/. for taking posses- 
sion of a fleet which was never actually in 
our possession, but immediately on its sur- 
render was given to king Ferdinand. In 
the case of Algiers, Lord Exmouth was 
sent to negociate on the subject of slavery 
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and other matters, and failing in negotia- 
tion he was authorised to use force. This 
case very closely resembled that of Nava- 
rino. He (Sir Edw. Codrington) was also 
ordered to negociate, and negotiation fail- 
ing to use force. What was the distinc- 
tion between the two cases? The pre- 
tence, that because Lord Exmouth recover- 
ed a certain sum belonging to Sardinia and 
Sicily, he was therefore entitled to receive 
100,000/., while the parties who fought at 
Navarino and relieved a whole people from 
robbery, murder, and slavery, were not to 
be remunerated. Such a pretence was ab- 
surd ; there existed no foundation for the 
distinction sought to be established. It 
was 2 gross anomaly and injustice to treat 
the parties in the one case differently from 
the individuals who were concerned in the 
other. He was not actuated by personal 
or pecuniary motives in bringing this sub- 
ject under the notice of the House. The 
pain, anxiety, and worry, that he had en- 
dured in prosecuting it hitherto, were such 
as no individual benefit to himself could 
compensate, and he would have willingly 
abandoned the attempt had not a sense of 
duty compelled him to persevere. When 
he expressed to his Majesty his desire that 
he might relinquish his own share of any 
compensation, the King would not permit 
such a step, observing, “ You may be in a 
situation to relinquish it, but probably 
others will be differently circumstanced.” 
In the case of Algiers the allowance to the 
fleet was not denominated “ head-money,” 
but “a royal grant;” and having since 
his original «pplication asked for “a 
pecuniary gratuity,” he hoped the expres- 
sion “ head-money,” which he originally 
used, would not be relied on as shutting 
the persons who served at Navarino out 
from compensation on the ground that 
* head-money ” could only be allowed after 
a declaration of war. There were other 
cases besides that of Algiers in which com- 
pensation in lieu of head-money had been 
granted. In the case of Admiral Byng's 
action the prizes were by royal grant made 
over to the captors, notwithstanding, that 
no declaration of war was made till a long 
time after. See the effect of allowing no 
gratuity except in time of war. Such a 
principle went directly to the encourage- 
ment of hostilities that might otherwise 
be avoided. Had he provoked a war after 
the Battle of Navarino there would have 
been no objection to allowing head-money. 
But he did all he could, and effectually, to 
put a stop to the continuance of hostilities. 
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In that he admitted he was only acting on 
his instructions, but he conscientiously 
observed them, and succeeded in prevent- 
ing a war. Government ought to consider 
whether it was not due to the King and 
to the fleet to make some compensation to 
the parties engaged in the Battle of Nava- 
rino for the losses they had sustained. 
Men now received nothing for wounds, 
unless they were pronounced to be entirely 
disabled for life. He knew an instance of 
a man who lost an eye, which used to 
count as the loss of a limb, who was not 
allowed a farthing ; formerly the case was 
different, and compensation was given. A 
marine who had been disabled received 9/. 
the first year, 4/. the second, and nothing 
in the third. Now, a soldier who suffered 
in the same manner would have 1s. a-day 
for life. The result of this want of en- 
couragement was extremely prejudicial to 
the navy. On board the Albion upon two 
occasions the men declared, that in future 
it would be necessary for them to make a 
bargain before a battle, if they were to be 
refused compensation afterwards. Having 
disclaimed any intention or desire to excite 
party or political feelings on the subject, 
the gallant Admiral said, that he might 
nevertheless be permitted to remark, that 
if the Government and policy of the coun- 
try had not been changed, the question 
would never have been treated as it was, 
and not only a proper gratuity, but com- 
pensation for wounds would have been al- 
lowed. The hon. and gallant Member 
concluded by moving, in the terms before 
stated, that the House do resolve itself into 
a Committee on the subject. 

Mr. Labouchere said, that he not only 
spoke for himself, but on the part of the 
Government, when he said, that it was 
impossible that the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber could have been engaged more grace- 
fully and honourably than in endeavouring 
to obtain for the gallant officers and sea- 
men, with whom he had served, rights to 
which they considered themselves entitled. 
The hon. and gallant Member had brought 
forward his Motion in a manner to which 
not the slightest objection could be made, 
and he assured the gallant Officer that it 
was with sincere and unaffected regret, 
that he felt himself compelled, by a sense 
of duty, to oppose the Motion which he 
had made. In stating the reasons which 
actuated him in so doing, he should have 
occasion to trouble the House with some 
circumstances relative to the battle of 
Navarino, to which the gallant Officer had 
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not alluded. He was sorry to be obliged 
to enter into the details, but considering 
the great importance of the subject, the 
honour of the country, and the merits of 
the gallant Officer, and the men who had 
fought under his orders, he was unable to 
avoid it. The hon. and gallant Officer had 
intimated, that there was a time when the 
present Government was disposed to admit 
the claim which he now brought forward ; 
but he (Mr. Labouchere) was not aware 
that either the present or any former 
Government had stated their opinion that 
the circumstances under which the battle 
of Navarino took place, gave the officers 
and seamen who were then engaged, a 
title to head-money. ‘There was a wide 
difference between head-money and gratui- 
ties. Head-money was a certain sum given 
in proportion to the number of the enemy, 
who had been engaged; but that money 
was given under a specific Act of Parlia- 
ment, and it could not be bestowed unless 
a declaration of war had been made before 
the battle. Gratuities, on the other hand, 
had been given under particular circum- 
stances—they had been given upon occa- 
sions where an action had taken place 
without a declaration of war having been 
previously made, or having been declared 
subsequent to the engagement. He would 
presently advert to those instances, and he 
thought he should be able to show a very 
material difference between these cases and 
the case of the battle of Navarino. As the 
hon. and gallant Officer had drawn a con- 
clusion favourable to his own case, from a 
comparison between it and by-gone trans- 
actions, it was necessary to consider what 
were the circumstances under which the 
battle of Navarino took place. In the first 
place, he would read an extract from the 
instructions which had been given by the 
Government to the Admiral stationed at 
Greece at that time. The hon. Gentleman 
read the passage which directed the Admiral 
to interfere only as a conciliator, to estab- 
lish an armistice, but to avoid every hostile 
attack. It was perfectly clear by that, that 
the English squadron was not to commence 
hostilities unless they were actually forced 
to do so by the Turkish fleet, and that the 
instructions confined the operations of the 
English squadron to intercepting any suc- 
cours from Egypt and Africa reaching the 
fleet of the Sultan. If the succours in 
question resorted to violence, then the 
English squadron was to employ force. 
But he (Mr. Labouchere) did not find that 
in these instructions, or in any other do- 
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cument proceeding from the Government, 
there was the slightest direction given to 
enter the harbour of Navarino, or that the 
occurrence of hostilities was contemplated. 
He did not presume to say, that the gallant 
Admiral had exceeded the spirit of the in- 
tentions of the Government; but he thought 
it right and fitting at this part of the dis- 
cussion, to call the attention of the House 
to the undeniable fact, that the collision 
which afterwards took place, was one that 
was not wished nor anticipated by the 
English Government, much less directed 
by them in the instructions which were 
given to the gallant Admiral. With regard 
to the action itself, he had never known 
any person who had a competent judgment 
of such affairs, who did not declare, that 
in the brilliant and unrivalled annals of the 
naval history of the British nation, there 
never was a more daring, gallant, and suc- 
cessful exploit — one that reflected more 
credit upon the bravery and gallant bearing 
of both officers and men—than the battle 
of Navarino. The hon. Member said, 
he must also bestow high praise on the 
resolute daring of the hon. and gallant 
Officer, who, in one single line-of-battle- 
ship, a frigate, and two corvettes, boldly in- 
tercepted the whole Turkish fleet as they 
were leaving Navarino for Patras, and suc- 
ceeded in turning them back to their ori- 
ginal position. But, however splendid the 
action was, and however admirable and 
unexampled the courage of the British 
sailors on that occasion, still it was impos- 
sible to declare that the action had taken 
place in conformity with the instructions 
from the Government. It could not be 
asserted, that that part of the instructions 
which directed the gallant Admiral to se- 
parate the allied fleet into three classes, for 
the purpose of watching the Morea, was 
consonant with the measure which the 
gallant Admiral afterwards determined 
upon — that of entering the harbour of 
Navarino, in order to keep the Turkish 
fleet in check. He did not pretend to 
insinuate anything unfavourable to the hon. 
and gallant Officer, or which could, in the 
slightest degree, detract from his merits, 
for he was well aware of the difficult cir- 
cumstances under which he was placed 
when he came to that resolution, and of 
the contingencies which he feared ; but 
what he did say was, that that proceeding 
was not contemplated by the Government 
in the instructions which they forwarded 
to him. In entering the harbour of Nava- 
rino, which was occupied by a fleet belong- 
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ing, as was then considered, to a power 
friendly to England, no one could be sur- 
prised, that the collision was brought on by 
a mere accident, that it spread with ra- 
pidity, and terminated in a general action. 
He would read an extract from the de- 
spatches of the gallant Admiral, relating to 
that circumstance. The hon, Member then 
read the extract, to show that the origin of 
the engagement was accidental, and that 
the circumstances were not very clearly 
known. The hon. Member also referred 
to a speech made by Mr. Huskisson, then a 
Minister of the Crown, in a debate caused 
by a vote of thanks moved by Sir J. Hob- 
house, to the gallant Member. Mr. Hus- 
kisson then said,—“ The affair in which he 
had so eminently distinguished himself was 
not a battle between enemies, it was an 
accident—a misfortune which could not be 
foreseen, nor, perhaps, under the circum- 
stances, avoided—it was an event which, in 
private life, would be styled a chance 
medley. He was convinced it would be so 
called in the verdict, if a Coroner’s Jury 
could examine into the merits of it. But 
it did not follow, that because it was a 
chance-medley, there might not have been 
exhibited in it as much gallantry and 
skill as was ever exhibited by the bravest 
of men, in the noblest exploits of ancient 
or modern warfare.”* The vote of thanks, 
he must observe, that was moved by Sir 
John Hobhouse, was not passed. Nothing, 
he could assure the House, was further 
from his mind, than to impute any dis- 
honourable motives to the hon. and gallant 
Member; but he must call on the House 
to observe the origin of this action, and ask 
it to reflect on the example which would 
be afforded if the proceeding, as he had 
already stated, were to be sanctioned in the 
manner required by the hon. and gallant 
Member. What an advantage might be 
taken of that example, by other command- 
ers, and to what serious consequences 
might it lead? With regard to the com- 
parison which the hon. and gallant Member 
instituted between the battle of Algiers, 
and the battle of Navarino, he thought that 
there really was a very important difference 
between the two cases) What were the 
circumstances under which the battle of 
Algiers took place? Lord Exmouth was 
sent out to put an end to the barbarous 
practice of capturing and enslaving Christ- 
ians, which had so long disgraced the 
Mediterranean sea. He was commissioned 
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to enter into negotiations upon the subject, 
and some arrangements were made with 
the states of Barbary, which he considered 
perfectly satisfactory, and he, therefore, re- 
turned, hoping that the object of his mission 
had been brought to a favourable issue. 
These anticipations proved to be prema- 
ture, and he was then sent out again to 
Algiers, with directions to make three 
specific demands, that the engagements 
which had been entered into, should be 
ratified, and if an unfavourable answer 
were returned, then to enter the Bay, and 
to attack the fleet. Would any man say, 
that this was a parallel case to the battle of 
Navarino, and that there was not a very con- 
siderable and marked distinction between 
them? Thé instructions of Lord Exmouth 
were, that if his demands were not complied 
with, then he should resort to immediate hos- 
tilities, and attack the enemy’s ships in the 
Mole. In the case of Sir George Byng, 
which had occurred more than one hundred 
yearsago, he did not think thata parallel could 
be found. Sir George Byng had received 
express orders to intercept the Spanish fleet, 
and to protect Sicily, the safety of which 
was at that time guaranteed by England. 
Admiral Byng had express orders to stop 
the progress of the Spanish fleet. Now, if 
the hon. and gallant Officer had met the 
Turkish succours at sea, if he had then 
stopped them, and if they had persisted in 
going on to join the Turkish fleet, the case 
would have been very different, for he 
would have followed his instructions. The 
hon. and gallant Officer had mentioned 
another case, but he did not think that it 
applied to the question. He (Mr. Labou- 
chere) was notaware that it was necessary for 
him to trouble the House with any further 
observations. He had endeavoured to show, 
that there was a great distinction between 
the cases of the battle of Navarino, and 
those in which grants of money had been 
allowed. The general rule of this country 
was, not to grant head money, or gratuitics 
to the officers and men engaged in actions, 
unless they had been preceded by a declara- 
tion of war. He was not certainly pre- 
pared to say, that that rule had not been 
extended under especial circumstances to 
other cases ; but he thought, that the case 
of the hon. and gallant Member, was not 
one which would authorise the extension 
of the rule to it. It was with sincere re- 
gret, that he felt himself obliged to oppose 
the motion ; yet he did so in the full belief 
that it was one to which the House could 
not with propriety agree. 
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Sir Francis Burdett could assure the 
House, that he had felt equally pained with 
his hon. friend ; but he felt pain, that such 
a Motion should be opposed by his Majesty’s 
Ministers, for he must confess that in what- 
ever light he looked at the case, it appeared 
to him clearly made out, that justice, 
policy, and the best interests of the country 
demanded the grant, and, therefore, the 
Motion was deserving the favourable con- 
sideration of Parliament. It was a question 
which did the hon. and gallant Member 
great credit in whatever way it was re- 
garded, and the manner in which he had 
brought it forward was highly honourable 
to him. Ifit were true, unbendingly true, 
that let the most gallant action be performed 
which it was in the power of man to per- 
form, placed in the most trying and deli- 
cate situation, yet he should, on account of 
some punctilio, be refused that reward to 
which he was entitled, he begged them 
to remember the consequences that must 
flow from such a doctrine. He could not 
but call to mind the unparalleled situation 
in which the hon. and gallant Member was 
placed. If he had acted with a little less 
spirit, if he had acted with alittle less deci- 
sion, he would have cast the worst of all 
discredits that it was possible to cast upon 
any country or any cause upon them; he 
would have thrown a stain upon the arms 
of England, and degraded the character of 
the British officer. Yes, if he had sailed 
back from Navarino—if he had not had the 
honour of his country so deeply at heart, he 
would have been reproached for not having 
accomplished the views entertained by Go- 
vernment, and on him would have been 
imposed the full blame of all the disastrous 
consequences which might have ensued. 
The gallant Admiral had met with praise 
from all quarters—from the officers in the 
same service as himself, from the nation, 
and from a Member of that Government 
who refused his claim—the Secretary of 
the Admiralty, who was not a stranger to 
the brilliant achievements of his country— 
he meant Mr. Croker—who was not ill- 
calculated to form an opinion of such an 
action, who was Secretary at the most un- 
rivalled, at the most memorable period of 
our naval history, and who could not but 
allow the highest praise to the daring 
achievement of the hon. and gallant Officer. 
He well recollected the period when Sir 
John Hobhouse brought his Motion before 
the House, and he then totally denied 
that the hon. and gallant Member had 
committed anv fault. It then appeared to 
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him, that the gallant Admiral deserved all 
the praise which was so liberally bestowed, 
that his conduct merited the highest com- 
mendations, and that his decision in action, 
his skill, his good taste, his tact,—he knew 
not how to describe his various qualities— 
were equal to that of any of his predecessors 
who lived in the memory of their coun- 
try. When he remembered how he ob- 
tained the command of the fleet, how he 
put a stop to the jealousies of the com- 
manders of the allied fleets, and how he 
contrived to combine their strength, to 
direct their movements, and unite their 
efforts, he could not but say, that if any 
action ever redounded to the honour of a 
commander, this brilliant achievement re- 
dounded to the honour of the hon. and 
gallant Admiral, and covered him with 
laurels. But suppose that the hon. and 
gallant Officer had committeda fault. The 
question did not there terminate. It was 
of a two-fold nature. The case of the 
officers, of the seamen, and marines, still 
remained. They had nothing to do with 
the instructions sent out to the gallant 
Admiral. They were not responsible for 
his disagreement with the Government. 
They nobly performed their duty, and on 
the common principles of justice they were 
entitled to their reward. What would be 
the consequences if they mixed up the case 
of these brave men with a quibble as to the 
circumstances under which they had en- 
tered into the engagement. Might they 
not expect, in some future critical time, the 
officers and men to say to their com- 
manders, “ Pray are we justified in obeying 
your orders; show us your instructions.” 
What would then become of the service? 
If, as it was alleged, there was no prece- 
dent for rewarding the men under such 
circumstances of credit to them, then let a 
precedent be made ; it was, indeed, time to 
make one. He repeated, that it was im- 
possible to have a stronger case, founded on 
policy, and the best interests of the nation, 
to be brought forward. They had heard 
of the necessity of keeping inviolate the 
Bank Charter, of preserving untouched a 
questionable contract with some speculating 
bankers—they had been called upon in 
honour to maintain a compact which no one 
could understand how it existed, but still 
they were called upon, on the grounds of 
honour and faith, to keep it. He main- 
tained, that the case of the seamen, to whom 
the Motion of the hon. and gallant Member 
related, stood on far better grounds. This 
claim could not be disputed ; there was no 
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doubt of it, and there was no doubt of the 
danger that would occur, if, after perform- 
ing services that all men praised—if after 
hazarding their lives and fortunes, they 
were not only to be denied their reward ; 
but even denied remuneration for the sacri- 
fice of their property, and the injuries they 
had sustained. Now, when they brought 
forward their claim, they were met with 
some distinction about head-money. He 
could not understand the distinction ; all 
that he could understand was, that those 
unfortunate men had been suffering since 
1827, and that they ought, on this appeal 
to the House, to be both rewarded for 
their conduct, and compensated for their 
losses. There was no doubt about the 
merit of the men ; and he was sure, that the 
performance of this act of justice to these 
men would be hailed throughout the coun- 
try with the greatest satisfaction. Hesaw 
no difference between the cases of Algiers 
and Navarino. The gallant Admiral was 
sent out upon a most difficult mission, and 
he used those means which he found himself 
bound to adopt. They had performed that 
very action. The hon. and gallant Admiral 
was ina difficult and singular situation at 
Navarino; but his position in that House 
was still more singular. He should give 
his cordial support to the Motion. It was 
the first time in the annals of history, that a 
distinguished officer, after having achieved 
an action which reflected the highest honour 
upon his country, was compelled in that 
House to defend himself; to hear himself 
censured for having said, he hoped that the 
House would consent to relieve these ill- 
treated seamen, and do them that tardy 
justice which had been so long delayed. 
Lord Althorp said, that he conceived 
himself called upon to make a few observ- 
ations, in consequence of the reference 
which had been made by the hon. and 
gallant Member to what took place about a 
year after the affair of Patras had taken 
place, between the then Ministers and him- 
self, in respect to that subject. The ques- 
tion that he had then asked was, why the 
action was not gazetted; for he had al- 
ways felt, that it was one of the most 
brilliant which had occurred in our naval 
history. The answer which he then re- 
ceived, gave him a certain degree of doubt 
as to the origin of the action ; and it was 
stated, that no shots were fired from the 
Turkish fleet ; but he had since ascertained 
that many shots were fired. With regard 
to the daring nature of that enterprise, if 
it were notto be called the most brilliant—if 
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it were not to be admitted as inferior to no 
other—if it were not superior—an action in 
which one line-of-battle ship, one sloop of 
war, and one frigate, opposed fifty sail of 
vessels, some of them of no mean size, and 
well-armed and manned, and compelled the 
whole fleet to return to their original posi- 
tion—if that was not a brilliant action, 
then, indeed, he did not know what other 
engagement could be dignified by that ap- 
pellation. He was perfectly ready to 
give his opinion, and his hon. and gal- 
lant friend knew, that he was very ac- 
curately aware of what took place on 
that occasion as to the commencement cf 
the action, and to acquit his hon. and gallant 
friend of any unfounded censure or misre- 
presentation to which he might have been 
subjected on that point. With respect to 
the question before the House, and with 
regard to the conduct of the gallant Ad- 
miral before the battle of Navarino, he 
wished not to throw out any insinuations 
against him, or, in the observations which 
he should make, to give him any unplea- 
sant feelings. The situation of the hon. 
and gallant Admiral, under the circum- 
stances and difficulties by which he was 
encompassed, was a very arduous one, and 
no man could throw the slightest blame 
upon him for going into the port of Nava- 
rino. The question, when he and his col- 
leagues came into office, stood thus—an 
application had been made by the hon. and 
gallant Admiral to the Government which 
preceded the present Administration, and 
who were of opinion that the gratuity 
ought not tobe awarded. The application 
was then made to the present Government, 
who had not employed his hon. and gallant 
friend, and who had not even been the next 
in succession to the Government that em- 
ployed him. They were then called 
upon to consider the propriety of re- 
versing the decision which had been 
given by the former Government upon 
this question. | He appealed to his hon. 
friend, although, perhaps, it was not 
right to revert to those decisions, whether 
those appeals were different from the pre- 
sent statement. The action commenced 
accidentally, as his hon. friend had already 
stated, and it was not intended by the 
Government which employed the hon. and 
gallant Officer, that he should attack the 
Turkish fleet. As the action, therefore, 
was quite accidental, and as the claim was 
quite unprecedented, the question was, 
whether they ought to reverse the decision 
of the Government, under the order of 
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which the action took place. — [Sir E. 
Codrington: Mr. Canning gave me my 
orders.|—It was true that Mr. Canning 
was at the head of the Government at the 
time the orders were issued, but the 
Government under which the action oc- 
curred, was essentially the same as that 
which had given the hon. and gallant 
Member his instructions. At least the 
Government had not reversed those instruc- 
tions. His gallant friend acted under those 
instructions ; and, as far as he was aware, 
there had been no change in the instruc- 
tions given by Mr. Canning. That Go- 
vernment, therefore, ought to have been 
the best judge of the propriety of awarding 
head-money, and he did not see any reason 
to alter its decision. In his opinion, his 
hon. and gallant friend, and the brave fleet 
under his command, merited all the praise 
they had received, for that brilliant achieve- 
ment. As to the losses which the men 
had suffered in their property on the occa- 
sion, he would only say, that any such 
claims always met with prompt attention 
from the Admiralty, The few claims of 
the kind, in connexion with this action, 
that had been laid before the Admiralty, 
had been immediately satisfied. The ques- 
tion now, however, for the House to con- 
sider was, whether in a case where the 
action had arisen from accident, it would 
be right to give this gratuity to the fleet 
that had achieved an action under such 
circumstances? He trusted he need not 
say, that it was with great regret he opposed 
the Motion ; but the Government felt, that, 
under the circumstances, they would not be 
justified in adopting any other course. 

Mr. Buckingham said, it was always an 
agreeable task to join in praise of the brave 
defenders of their country, whether officers 
or men, and he was proud on this occasion 
to add his humble meed of eulogy to that 
already bestowed on the gallant Admiral 
and his heroic band. But in addition to 
this expression of his feelings, he was 
anxious to make a very few observations on 
what had fallen from the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Labouchere), on the subject 
in debate. He had listened to the ob- 
jections raised against this Motion with the 
utmost attention, but had not heard one 
which was not susceptible of refutation. 
The hon. Gentleman began by reading the 
instructions issued to the gallant Admiral, 
by which he was commanded to take great 
care to prevent the Turkish fleet getting 
to the Morea, and to intercept them in 
their voyage there, if possible; and it was 
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admitted, that if the fleet had been met at 
sea, and persisted in going to the Morea, 
it would have been right to give them 
battle. But surely when they had actually 
entered a port of the Morea, they were not 
the less, but rather the more, to be care- 
fully watched, and, if possible, driven from 
their well-known purpose. The Admiral 
found them so entered and in possession, 
and he most wisely entered after them, to 
keep them in check. In doing so, he was 
first attacked, and as a British seaman, he 
instantly replied to that attack, by answer- 
ing in language not to be misunderstood. 
It had been said, indeed, that there was no 
declaration of war ; but if the seamen were 
to be asked their opinion of this matter, 
they would no doubt say, that the most 
unequivocal declaration of war was made 
the moment the first shot was fired. It was 
not, perhaps, a declaration in the legal and 
technical sense, but it was more than a 
declaration, it was an act of war; and as 
such it had been fairly met and gallantly 
repelled. The officers and men had then 
performed their duty. No doubt had 
been expressed of that; and he would 
put it to the House, whether the whole 
country would not say, that, in encounter- 
ing the same risk of life and limb in this, 
as in the most formal warfare, they were as 
fairly entitled to honours and rewards? It 
had been said, indeed, that this would be 
an encouragement to others to provoke a 
battle, for the sake of the gratuities to be 
obtained. This argument might have some 
weight if the British had, in the present 
instance, been the aggressors. But it was 
notorious that they were merely defending 
themselves from the aggressions of others, 
and, therefore, to reward those who acted 
most prudently and justifiably on the de- 
fensive, could never be cited as a precedent 
for bestowing the same rewards on those 
who acted imprudently and unjustifiably 
on the aggressive. There was another 
point of view in which this subject should 
be regarded: it was this:—The pay of the 
seamen in the navy was much lower than 
that in the merchant service—their service 
was forced instead of free—their discipline 
was more severe, and their confinement 
and privations greater ; and all these were 
palliated by the constant assertion, that 
these evils (for they were not denied to be 
such) were counterbalanced by their chance 
of prize-money, bounties, and gratuities, to 
which their services in war entitled them. 
What, then, would the seamen of England 
say, when they found that, though they 
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fought and did their duty at Navarino, as 
well as on any occasion in our naval his- 
tory, ‘they were yet not to be paid that 
compensation for those risks, because of 
some technicalities of which they could not 
possibly have any knowledge? The repu- 
tation of the House and the country could 
not fail to suffer by such ingratitude ; and 
he was not sure, but the fidelity of the 
seamen themselves, as well as their zeal, 
might be much endangered in the future, 
by withholding from them this just reward 
for their bravery and exertions in the past. 
For these and many other reasons, which 
he would not now press, as he was sure the 
feeling of the House would go along with 
him, and render any lengthened debate 
quite unnecessary, he should cordially sup- 
port the gallant Admiral’s Motion. 

Mr. Warburton would ask, if any one 
had pointed out what course the gallant 
Admiral could have pursued other than he 
had pursued, namely, to enter the bay of 
Navarino? Why, then, should the sea- 
men employed in that expedition, be treated 
differently from those engaged in other 
expeditions of a similar nature? The pro- 
per course would be, if an error had been 
committed, or if the gallant Admiral who 
commanded exceeded his orders, to call 
him to a Court-martial. If he had erred, 
let him be punished ; but why refuse to the 
seamen the reward which they had so well 
earned. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that his principle 
always was, not to pay those who did not 
deserve payment, but to pay those well 
who deserved it. Acting on this principle, 
he would vote that those seamen who 
fought so well at Navarino, should be re- 
warded. The men, in his opinion, ought 
not to be refused the customary reward on 
account of any error committed by the 
commanding officer. In such a case, the 
proper course would be, to call the gallant 
Admiral to answer any charge which might 
be brought against him before a Court- 
martial. But in this case the Government, 
by the mere fact of not calling on the 
gallant Admiral to answer any charge, had 
tacitly, though not expressly, approved of 
his conduct. Whatever the opinions of 
different parties might be, all would ac- 
knowledge, that the gallant Admiral had 
achieved a brilliant victory in the cause 
of humanity and liberty. The special 
pleading would be quite unintelligible to 
the seamen themselves by which they were 
to be deprived of the customary reward. 
There was no special pleading when called 
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on to do their duty. No! they did what 
English sailors would always do— they 
annihilated the fleet they were ordered to 
fight, and they could not do more. It was 
time, that the Government of this country 
should at last accord to those brave men 
the praise which was freely admitted. to 
them by the whole world. It was time 
for the House of Commons to tell the 
people of England, that those seamen 
might be recompensed, and he would, 
therefore, cordially support the Motion. 

Mr. John Stanley hoped, after the ex- 
pression of opinion by the House in favour 
of the Motion, that the Government would 
not persist in its opposition. The gallant 
Officer had acted strictly according to his 
instructions, and it was the duty of the 
House to see justice done to the gallant 
seamen under his command. 

Sir John Sebright said, he recollected 
his father having mentioned a speech made 
by a gallant Admiral in that House, on an 
occasion similar to the present. It was 
made at a time when speakers were not so 
numerous as at present, and when none 
spoke who had not something to say. That 
such was not now always the case, he was 
afraid he should be one of the living proofs. 
At that time, officers in the navy had not 
the eloquence of the hon. and gallant Ad- 
miral who had brought forward the present 
Motion ; but an old Admiral, who had never 
been known to address the House before, 
got up with his mouth full of tobacco, and, 
much to the surprise of all present, ad- 
dressed the Speaker as follows : —“ Mr. 
Speaker, I am not an orator, and I don’t 
know how I could be, szeing that I have 
been forty years at sea; but this I know, 
that if you don’t pay those who serve you 
well, you'll not be served at all.” That 
story was applicable to the present ques- 
tion, and illustrated the view he took of 
it. 

Mr. George Young considered, that it 
would be a dangerous precedent if the 
House negatived this Motion, as it might 
be an inducement to seamen hereafter, to 
question the commands of their officers, if 
they should not be paid the customary 
gratuity merely on account of an error of 
judgment on the part of a commanding 
officer. He did not think, even if the 
gallant Admiral were found guilty by a 
Court-martial of exceeding his orders, that 
that would be a sufficient ground for in- 
validating the claim of the seamen. He 
hoped, therefore, that the noble Lord would 
not continue his opposition to the motion ; 
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or, at all events, that he would find himself 
relieved of any responsibility on this score, 
by finding himself in a minority. 

Sir Robert Price hoped his noble friend 
would withdraw his opposition to a motion 
in favour of which there appeared to be an 
almost unanimous feeling in the House. 
He would earnestly entreat of the noble 
Lord not to persist in his opposition. 

Admiral Adam supported the Motion, 
and said, that the gallant Admiral had done 
himself great honour by his disinterested- 
ness throughout the transaction. It was 
clear, that his gallant friend had no expec- 
tation of fighting when he entered the 
Bay, and it was equally clear, that by so 
doing, he fulfilled his instructions in the 
best manner, and saved the Morea. 

Mr. Hume had great doubts as to the 
propriety of acceding to this Motion. He 
said this with regret; for no one had a 
higher sense of the gallantry of the hon. 
and gallant Admiral than he had, or was 
more ready to accord him his meed of 
admiration. He was, however, disposed 
to go with the noble Lord in the opinion 
which he expressed, and for the same 
reasons. The general sentiments of the 
House, however, showed, that the noble Lord 
would be left in a minority, and he would, 
therefore, recommend to him not to press 
his opposition to a division. He could not 
but regret the result of the battle, in as 
far as it destroyed the Turkish fleet, and 
thereby laid Turkey prostrate at the feet 
of Russia. ; 

Mr. Hodges supported the Motion. To 
deny the sailor compensation when he had 
gained a battle might make him waver 
when the country was in danger. 

Lord Althorp rose and said, that he had 
formerly stated his reason for opposing 
this Motion ; but no one seemed to concur 
with him in his opposition but the hon. 
member for Middlesex. In such circum- 
stances, he could not think of dividing the 
House on the question, and would, there- 
fore, not persist in his opposition ; and he 
hoped his hon. and gallant friend would 
allow kim to congratulate him on the 
result of his Motion. He was sure, that 
his gallant friend well knew, that any 
opposition which he gave to it was merely 
from a sense of duty. He would only add, 
that this result was a reward which the 
hon. and gallant Admiral well deserved for 
his distinguished conduct throughout the 
transaction. 

The Motion was carried ; the House to 
resolve itself into a Committee on the 25th. 
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Epucation 1n ScoTLanp.] Mr. Col- 
quhoun moved for leave to bring in a Bill 
to regulate and enlarge the provision for 
parochial Education in Scotland. In every 
parish in Scotland there was not only a 
parish-church, but a parish-school paid 
like the Church, by the heritors, the 
master of which was appointed by them. 
It was placed under the superintendence of 
the clergy, and the master of it passed 
under their review. The system had been 
in operation for above two centuries ; but 
about a century and a-half ago it was 
completed, and the principle of the system 
that there should be a school for every 
thousand persons was nearly realized by 
there being a school in each parish. But, 
since then, the population of Scotland had 
more than doubled —it had risen from 
1,000,000 to 2,330,000 ; and, as there had 
been no corresponding increase in parochial 
schools, the number of parishes in Scotland 
being 907, and the parochial schools of 
Scotland, at this moment, being 1,005, it 
was clear, that the provision of parochial 
education was not now adequate. By the 
last census, it appeared, that there were in 
Glasgow 46,000 between the ages of five 
and fifteen ; that was, between one-fourth 
and one-fifth of the population at an age 
to receive education. In Prussia, by the 
last census, 2,000,900 out of 12,000,000 
were between the ages of seven and four- 
teen ; in the United States, there was astill 
larger proportion. Now, in Prussia, there 
were 2,000,000 persons, or one-sixth of the 
population, actually received education ; in 
the State of New York, one-fourth; and, 
in Holland,—a country the authority of 
which he preferred to either of the others, — 
one-fifth of the population were receiving 
education. The result of the inquiries of 
the Committee of the General Assembly 
was similar. To educate the population of 
the Highlands (upwards of 500,000) there 
should be 83,000 at school, or one-sixth. 
Such was actually the state of several of 
the Lowland parishes. One parish, Foss- 
away, had one-fourth of the population at 
school ; Comrie and Mid-Calder, had each 
one-fifth ; Colington, Ruthwell, Kirkwall, 
and Tongue, had each one-sixth; so that 
he assumed one-sixth of the population as 
the proportion requiring education. Ap- 
plying that test to the towns of Scotland, 
their deficiency in the means of education 
would be apparent. In Glasgow, about 
one-fourteenth was at school; at Dundee, 
one-fifteenth ; at Perth, under one-fifteenth ; 
at Old Aberdeen, one-twenty-fifth; at 
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Paisley, (the Abbey-parish, containing 
nearly one-half of the population,) one- 
twentieth. In Paisley, thirty years ago, 
there was not a family who could not read, 
and had not a Bible—all above nine could 
read, or were at school ; whereas, by a very 
accurate scrutiny, made in one parish, it 
now appeared, that there were, in Paisley, 
3,000 families without educaticn, and the 
children of which were growing up wholly 
untaught. In Glasgow, there were 20,000 
growing up uneducated ; and, it appeared, 
that there were from 6,000 to 7,000 persons 
living by crime, a large proportion of whom 
were young. Of the Highlands, there were 
authentic returns; and what was their 
state as to education? Inthe 143 High- 
land parishes, out of 500,000, there were 
83,000 who could not read, and had no 
means of learning; 250,000 could not 
write. In the 132 parishes of Banff, Elgin, 
and Aberdeen, the average of the persons 
at school was one-eleventh ; and there were 
instances of one-twelfth, one-thirteenth, 
one-fifteenth, and one-twentieth, in other 
parishes taken indiscriminately over the 
south and central parts of Scotland. In 
one parish in the county of Berwick, the 
proportion at school was one-fifteenth ; in 
two parishes in Edinburgh and Wigton, one- 
eleventh ; in a parish in the county of Stir- 
ling, one-twelfth ; in a parish in the county 
of Dumbarton, one-thirteenth ; and several 
of these instances occurred in rural parishes ; 
the two worst instances being in the counties 
of Banff and Aberdeen, in one of which 
there was only one-thirteenth at school, and 
in the other one-twentieth—and both were 
rural parishes. He was aware that Scot- 
land ranked high in the estimation of all, 
on the subject of education. He was sorry 
to contest that opinion, but it was the best 
and the truest policy to exhibit clearly the 
state of the case, in order that the evil 
might be remedied. What was the remedy? 
Many supposed it might be found in schools 
established by private teachers. But the 
Assembly's Committee said, that a school- 
master ought to have at least 40/. a-year, 
with accommodations. But the average 
fees of a private teacher over the whole 
Highlands, were ascertained to be 13/. per 
annum. In Shetland, the average was 3/. 
One parish in the county of Dumbarton 
paid 15/.; two paid 4/. each. In the Re- 
turns, from 15/. to 25/1. was the most 
frequent answer; 25/. and 30/. rare; a 
larger remuneration was still more un- 
common. It was not to be supposed that 
a schoolmaster could live upon that which 
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was insufficient for the worst-paid day 
labourer, and these private schools were 
often taught by the most incompetent 
persons, such as “ boys and aged females, 
a retired soldier, a fisherman, an innkeeper.” 
Five out of seven schools of private ad- 
venture in one parish, in the Lowlands, 
and in another parish, four out of the nine 
were taught by women. But it was sup- 
posed, that in towns where the population 
was more dense, private teachers might 
have a larger number of scholars. On the 
contrary, the average attendance in towns 
was less than in the Highland parishes, 
and the receipts of the schoolmasters varied 
from 15l. to 25l., sometimes 351.—more 
rarely 40/. In one town, five out of the 
twelve schools were kept by females. If 
they would, therefore, secure well-paid 
masters and a respectable school, they must 
have something besides the fees, by which 
alone the master could not support himself ; 
in other words, there must be a permanent 
salary. Some might suppose, that the 
endowment might flow from charitable 
contribution. But in the Highlands when 
the General Assembly investigated their 
state, they required 450 schools, or 450 
endowments for the masters. They had 
eighty-five; and far beyond that it did not 
appear that their exertions could extend, 
But, moreover, the endowments should be 
adequate, not an overgrown salary, but 
such a decent maintenance as an income of 
40]. ‘Taking that as the standard, the 
salaries of many of the parochial school- 
masters in Scotland were lamentably in- 
adequate. In one Highland parish, the 
Report of the Assembly’s Committee said, 
the schoolmaster had three guineas per 
annum ; in eleven parishes in Argyleshire, 
the salaries did not amount to above 10/. or 
117. each. In three counties the salaries 
were as low as 8/., 17/., 19/.; the salary 
and fees together, 19/., 20/., 231. 28l. 
Either inferior men would take the situa- 
tion, or superior men taking it, would turn 
their attention to other occupations, by 
which they might be enabled to eke out 
their income. Educated men would not 
be satisfied with wages which would not 
satisfy a farm servant ; many of the paro- 
chial schools were, therefore, in a deplor- 
able condition. Another point of almost 
equal importance was the superintendence 
and moral agency which should accompany 
the parochial school. Those who established 
the system had an eye to this, when they 
connected parochial schools with parochial 
churches, and blended the provision for 
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schools with the provision for ‘religious 
instruction. If they merely gave a good 
salary to a master, they might have -an 
indolent and inefficient teacher ; there must, 
therefore, be over him a local superintend- 
ence. But they might establish a good 
school, and plant in the school a good 
master, fix a low rate of payment, and 
make the schoul accessible to the whole 
people of the parish, and still the school 
might not be filled ; fur without the agency 
of the parish minister, visiting the people, 
and urging them to send their children to 
school, they might have little inclination 
to send them or to resist the many tempta- 
tions to keep them away, or prematurely 
withdraw them. He had found, that in 
almost every instance in which the parish 
schools were well filled, the clergyman was 
active and zealous. In one instance where 
the clerical agency was not very active, one 
twenty-fifth of the population only went 
to school ; but in a small district assigned 
to a chapel of ease, the minister of which 
was exceedingly active, the proportion was 
as high as one-tenth. The hon. Member 
quoted several other instances of the good 
effects of placing schools under the super- 
intendence of the clergy, and then said, he 
had established, he hoped, the case, which 
it was his object to bring before the House, 
that there was a great deficiency of educa. 
tion in Scotland; that it was necessary 
that that deficiency should be supplied, and 
that it could be supplied only by establish- 
ing additional schools, and providing the 
masters of them with a reasonable salary, 
through the medium of an endowment. He 
was aware his hon. friend, the member for 
Ross-shire, was inclined to prefer the prin- 
ciple adopted by the Government in the 
education grant for England, namely, that 
of applying money to the erection of 
schools and school-houses. Experience 
was decisive against that opinion. The 
Committee of the General Assembly had 
established eighty-five schools, and had 
never found the slightest difficulty in 
having school-houses and other accommoda- 
tions erected by the voluntary liberality of 
the heritors; and the Secretary of that 
Committee had informed him that they 
had now hundreds of applications from 
heritors offering to build the schools and 
houses, if the Assembly would secure them 
a provision for the masters. Was it, there- 
fore, too much to expect that the liberality 
of Parliamentshould beextended to Scotland ? 
The sum which he proposed to be annually 
granted for the extension of the means of 
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education in Scotland was 60,0001. ; and 
he trusted, that the House would not con- 
sider that an extravagant sum. The ex- 
pense to the country of maintaining a 
metropolitan police alone, was considerably 
more than 200,000/. a-year; and the ex- 
pense of maintaining the police of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow was greater than the 
amount of the grant he proposed. When 
the House, therefore, considered the in- 
fluence which education had in the sup- 
pression of crime, he trusted, his proposal 
would appear deserving the concurrence of 
hon. Members, on the mere ground of 
economical Government. The case in 
Scotland was once the same as it was in 
Ireland now. A century had not elapsed 
since there was agitation in the former 
country, and when garrisons and a standing 
army were necessary to preserve public 
tranquillity. Scotland had her Whitefeet 
aud her Blackfeet and her Captain Rock, 
whose history had been preserved by her 
great novelist. The beneficial change which 
had since taken place, was principally to 
be ascribed to the diffusion of education in 
the country ; and it would still be found 
that, as education prevailed, crime would 
be suppressed, and the peace and tran- 
quillity of the country be preserved. The 
hon. Gentleman then concluded, by moving 
for leave to bring in his Bill. 

Mr. Hume said, that he was a warm 
friend to education ; but he doubted whether 
the bringing in the hon. Gentleman’s Bill 
at present would not defeat the object he 
had in view. He would suggest to the 
hon. Member, whether the most proper 
course to pursue would not, in the first 
instance, be to move for the appointment 
of a Committee of Inquiry into the state of 
education in Scotland, and then the House 
could act on the Report of that Committee 
to whatever extent should appear to it most 
advisable. 

Mr. Stewart Mackenzie concurred with 
the hon. member for Middlesex in suggest- 
ing the propriety of an inquiry previous to 
legislating on the subject. 

Mr. Aglionby was also of opinion, that 
it would be premature to legislate on the 
subject without previously appointing a 
Committee of Inquiry. 

Sir George Strickland said, the House 
should not rashly agree to large grants o! 
the public money for such purposes as thos« 
contemplated by the hon. Member. I 
60,000/. were annually granted to promot 
parochial education in Scotland, how larg: 
_— be the sum the House would b< 
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called on to vote to England for the same 
purpose, when the difference in the amount 
of the population of the two countries was 
considered ? 

Sir Daniel Sandford cordially concurred 
with the hon. member for Middlesex in 
suggesting the propriety of appointing a 
Committee of Inquiry previous to bringing 
in any Bill on the subject. He thought 
that a Committee might be appointed, and 
witnesses got up from Scotland and exa- 
mined (for only four or five would be re- 
quired), in sufficient time to enable the 
hon. Member to carry his measure during 
the present Session, notwithstanding its 
advanced state. The General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland was in the habit of 
annually instituting inquiries into the state 
of education in that country; and the 
venerable Moderator of that Assembly 
would at once furnish the Committee with 
many valuable documents on the subject, 
which, with the examination of two or 
three witnesses, would afford all the in- 
formation that would be requisite. 

Lord Althorp differed in opinion from 
the hon. and learned member for Paisley, 
when he said, that there would be sufficient 
time for the examination of witnesses, after 
getting them up from Scotland, this Session. 
He agreed with those hon. Gentlemen who 
thought that, unless there were further 
information on the subject before the 
House, it would be premature to legislate 
on the matter. He did not wish to insti- 
tute any comparison between the system of 
education adopted in England and that 
which was pursued in Scotland; but he 
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must say, that his own opinion was, that the | 


system which had been adopted as to Eng- 
land should be adopted for Scotland. He 
(Lord Althorp) thought that the better 
plan for the hon. Gentleman to have pur- 
sued would have been to bring in the Bill 
and refer it to a Committee up-stairs. 

Motion withdrawn. 

Mr. Buckingham rose to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill to prevent duelling, but 
the House was counted out. 


ere 2200 2008 — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, June 18, 1834. 


MINUTES.) Bills. Read a third time:—Roman Catholic 
Marriages. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Sautoun, from Rayhe, 
against any Alteration in the present System of Church 
Patronage in Scotland; from three Places, for Protection 
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and against the Separation of Church and State; from 
Nailsa, for an Alteration in the Sale of Beer Act; 
from Master Chimney Sweepers of Bristol, and from 
Liverpool, against the Chimney Sweepers’ Regulation Bill. 
—By the Lorp CHANCELLOR, from Hammersmith and 
Fulham, against the Hammersmith Vicarage Bill. 


— lees rere rocco — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 18, 1834. 


MinuTEs.] Bills. Read a second time:—Common Fields’ 
Exchange.—Read a third time :—Glasgow Lotteries. 

Petitions presented. By Colonel WyNpHAM, from three 
Places, for Protection to the Church of England.—By Mr. 
A. SANDFORD, from Common Carriers, and Owners of 
Waggons, for amending the General Turnpike Act.— 
—By Lord Sanpon, Colonel ToRRENS, and Mr. GREENE, 
from several Places, for Amending the Practice in the 
Lancaster Court of Common Pleas.—By Mr. FAZAKERLEY, 
from Peterborough, for making Landlords of small Tene- 
ments liable for the Payment of Rates.—By Mr. BARING, 
and Mr. Luoyp, from three Places,—against the Poor-Law 
Amendment Bill.—By Mr. S. LeFevre, from Bentley, 
for the Repeal of the Sale of Beer Act.—By Colonel 
LyGon, from Claines, for the Better Observance of the 
Sabbath.— By Sir Epmunp Hayes, and Sir Joun Owen, 
from two Places, against Drunkenness.—By Mr. P. Scrorg, 
from Stroud, for Repealing the Sale of Beer Act.—By Mr. 
Fenton, from several Places, against the Poor-Law 
Amendment Bill.—By Viscount LowrHEerR, and Sir 
Rosert ING Is, from several Places,—against the Uni- 
versities’ Admission Bill—By Mr. A. PELHAM, from 
three Places, against any Alteration of the Poor Laws.— 
By Mr. SHEIL, from several Places, for the Repeal of the 
Union; from a Number of Places, against Tithes.—By 
Major MARSLAND, from Stockport, for the Repeal of the 
Duty on Cotton.—By Mr. Fearcus O'Connor, from the 
Charlotte Street Institution, against the Sentence on the 
Editors of the True Sun.—By Mr. STUART MACKENZIE, 
from Dingwall, for an Alteration in the System of Patron- 
age in Scotland.—By Colonel ButLER, from Kilkenny 
County, for Redress on account of the Loss by the 
Failure of the County Treasurers.—By Sir WILLIAM 
MOoLEswortH, from St. Clere, against the Tithe Commu- 
tation Bill; from Launceston, against the undue Influence 
exercised at the Elections in that Borough.—By Colonel 
Wicutams, Mr. W. FrELpEN, and Mr. FLEETWoopD, 
from several Places,—for amending the Practice in the 
Lancaster Court of Common Pleas.—By Messrs. FLERT- 
woop and Wieney, from Preston and Brighton,—against 
the Proposed Measure of Church Rates.—By Lord Low- 
THER, from Proprietors of Customary Lands in West- 
moreland, for amending an Act relative to such Property. 
—By Lord Lowruer, Colonel Lycon, Sir RoBErT 
INGLIS, and Sir Joun OWEN,—against the Claims of the 
Dissenters.—By Lord DALMENY, from Bradley and 
Wield, against the Separation of Church and State.—By 
the same, Sir HENry HarpinGg, Sir RoBERT INGLIs, 
Lord Seymour, Mr. SANDERSON, and Mr. FLEETWoop, 
from several Places,—for Protection to the Church of 
England. 


Poor-Laws’ AMENDMENT—CommIT- 
TEE.] The House (on the Motion of Lord 
Althorp) went into Committee on the Poor 
laws’ Amendment Bill. 

The 69th Clause was read. 

Mr. Robinson said, he had given notice 
that this clause and the following clauses, 
to the 73rd inclusive, should be omitted 
from the Bill. These clauses made a radical 


to the Church of Scotland.—By Lord SurFieLp, from the change in the law of the country relating 
_to bastardy, to which he strongly objected. 
In saying this, he wished not to be under- 


Society of Friends, against Tithes and all other Ecclesi- 
astical Imposts.—By the Duke of Beaurort, from Comp- 
ton Martin, for Protection to tke Established Church; 
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stood as holding that the law as it now 
stood relating to bastardy was one which 
did not require amendment ; he thought it 
did require amendment, but he did not 
think that the amendment now proposed, 
ought to meet the approbation of the 
House. The 69th clause removed the 
liability of the putative father. He did 
not object to the latter part of the clause 
which repealed certain acts affecting the 
mother of a bastard child, but he did 
decidedly object to the part which removed 
the liability from the father. He objected 
to the 70th clause, which had an ex-post 


facto operation, as it relieved all putative 


fathers who were now under recognizances 
or in custody for not giving security for 
the support of any child already sworn to 
them, but not yet born, from all such 
recognizances, and directed their discharge 
on application to a visiting Magistrate. In 
the 71st clause he found, to his astonish- 
ment as a man and a Christian, that the 
liability which was removed from the father 
was placed on the mother of an illegitimate 
child, and that she was bound to support 
it. In the 72nd clause the same principle 
was adopted, but carried much further. 
It proposed, that in case the woman should 
be unable to support her bastard child, the 
liability should rest on her father, or if he 
were not alive, or being alive was unable 
to support it, then the liability was to fall 
on the grandfather or grandmother. Could 
the House seriously entertain propositions 
of that nature? Could they consent to 
pass enactments so contrary to every princi- 
ple of justice and humanity? The only 
excuse for such an enactment was this— 
that it was calculated to compel parents 
to attend more closely to the morals of 
their children. Still, even with that 
excuse, he could not refrain from considering 
it as an enactment fraught with gross in- 
justice. He must also complain of the 
mode in which the forfeitures created under 
this Bill were to be raised. He had on 
former occasions objected to the Bill, that 
it would not lessen the amount of charges 
incurred at present on account of the poor. 
If the fathers of bastard children were to 
be relieved from the burthen of contributing 
to the support of their children, on whom 
was that burthen to fall? On the mother, 
said the supporters of the Bill. What 
would the situation of the unfortunate 
mother then be? In going in this manner 
from one extreme to another, he thought 
that the noble Lord was not acting wisely. 
He maintained that, in nineteen out of 
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twenty cases, in which a female gave birth 
for the first time to a bastard child, it 
would be found that she was not able to 
maintain herself and child. This clause, 
and those which depended on it, had been 
framed by men who had looked at life only 
through the medium of books, and who 
had no practical knowledge of human 
nature. If they had possessed the latter 
species of knowledge, they never would 
have proposed anything so monstrous. It 
had been said, that if you threw upon 
the woman the burthen of maintaining 
her bastard child, you would lessen her 
disposition to indulge in licentious passion. 
That man, however, knew little of human 
character, who fancied that it would lessen 
the offence of seduction. He believed, 
that if you were to hold out to persons 
who were seduced under promise of 
marriage, that they should not receive any 
support from the fathers of their children 
for those children, but that they should 
find it for them themselves, it would not 
prevent licentiousness among the lower 
classes of society. Prudential considerations 
might suspend for short periods, but they 
never could annihilate the natural desires of 
woman; nor would it stop the career of 
licentious men, to inform them that they 
might commit seduction with perfect im- 
punity, and that they might gratify their 
inclinations at the sole expense of the softer 
sex. In whatever point of view he con- 
sidered these clauses, they appeared to him 
framed upon erroneous calculations. He 
was anxious to learn, from the supporters 
of the Bill, on what principle they proposed 
to relieve the man, who was the most 
guilty party, from the consequences of his 
misconduct, and to charge them all upon 
the unfoytunate woman? It had been 
said, and not without justice, that, from 
the power possessed by the woman to 
charge the man upon oath with having 
gotten her with child, cases of injustice to 
the injury of innocent men were not of 
rare occurrence. He believed, however, 
that cases of this kind seldom took place, 
where the man had not been guilty of 
some imprudence or other with respect to 
the woman. He believed that this clause 
would not afford any relief to the parishes; 
on the contrary, it would inflict a greater 
expense upon them for the maintenance of 
future bastards). He wished to know 
whether any clauses of this kind either 
would operate or could operate as impedi- 
ments on the impulses of our common 
nature? If the noble Lord meant to 
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charge the licentiousness of our lower 
orders on the operation of the Poor-laws, 
he laboured under a great mistake ; for in 
France there were no Poor-laws, and yet 
the number of illegitimate children born 
there, was wuch greater than the number 
of illegitimate children born here. The 
knowledge of that fact induced him to 
maintain, that the increase of bastardy was 
not in any material degree effected by the 
Poor-laws. The only increase effected by 
the Poor-laws was in the case of women 
who, having had one bastard child, and 
having no hope of recovering the respect of 
society, made a trade of bastardy, and gave 
themselves up to licentious indulgences, in 
the hope that the allowance made tv them 
for the number of their bastards would 
induce some individual at some future 
period to marry them. He was afraid that 
the enactment of these bastardy clauses 
would lead to the concealment of the birth 
of children, and to infanticide—offences 
which were already too rife among us. If 
the restraint which this clause contemplated 
should be found to fail in practice, and if 
females should still listen and yield to the 
solicitations of vicious men, it was impossi- 
ble to conceive that, with all the shame 
which they must undergo, and with all the 
struggles which they must encounter to 
support their offspring, they would not 
often be driven to commit infanticide. 
Admitting, as he did, that the bastardy 
laws required amendment, he was still 
inclined to move for the omission of the 
clause. It was not matter of imperative 
necessity that it should be passed in this 
Session of Parliament. The other clauses in 
the Bill might be proceeded with, and, in the 
next Session, when the House had had time 
for consideration, a distinct Bill for the 
amendment of the Bastardy-laws might be 
brought into Parliament. As females were 
excluded not only from all seats in the Le- 
gislature, but also from all suffrage at elec- 
tions, he thought that the House ought not, 
without mature deliberation to sanction 
clauses which pressed so partially and se- 
verely upon them. Until he heard it from 
the lips of the noble Lord himself, he never 
could believe that either the noble Lord 
would advocate the justice of these clauses, 
or that the House of Commons would 
adopt them. With these impressions on 
his mind, he felt himself bound to move 
the omission of the 69th clause. 

Lord Althorp said, that in regard to the 
conclusion of the hon. Member's speech, if 
the question were to be discussed as a 
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question of feeling, its consideration would 
certainly be exceedingly easy and simple ; 
but if they were to discuss it, in their 
legislative capacity, as a question of reason, 
if they were to consider it as one in which 
the benefit of the community in general 
was concerned, then, indeed, it was not 
quite so simple as the hon. Member had 
stated it to be, nor was it a question of 
justice merely affecting the sex to whose 
situation the hon. Member had called their 
attention. It was incumbent upon them 
to consider what was the state of the 
labouring classes under the existing bastardy 
laws ; it was necessary to consider whether 
those laws had had the effect of deteriorating 
the morals of those classes; and whether, 
by the proposed alteration, they might not 
anticipate some correction of the evils of 
the existing system, and some improvement 
both in the morals and the conduct of the 
classes to which he had referred. These 
were very important considerations. They 
were to reflect whether they would discuss 
the subject as a question of feeling, and as 
a question merely in accordance to the 
existing feelings of females in the lower 
ranks of life, or whether they would inquire 
how far it bore on the ultimate and more 
important interests of the community. 
With respect to the clauses as they stood 
in the Bill, he was prepared, notwithstand- 
ing what the hon. Gentleman had said— 
looking as he did at the question in the 
point of view in which he had already 
placed it—looking at the question as far as 
it related to the benefit not only of the 
females, but of the community in general 
—he was prepared to argue, that the Bill, 
as it at present stood, was calculated to 
benefit the female population. What were 
the evils, to correct which they were called 
upon to legislate? As the law at present 
stood, was it not undeniable—and he did 
not refer for his proofs to the evidence 
which had been collected by the Poor-law 
Commissioners, but to the experience of 
every man in that House—that the effect 
of the Bastardy-laws was, to produce the 
greatest evils, to diminish all inducements 
to chastity to the greatest possible degree, 
and to bring about a general demoraliza- 
tion? There was no doubt that the effect 
of the present laws was, to shelter, and 
even to hold out advantages to females of 
an abandoned character, and consequently 
to counteract that moral feeling which 
otherwise might preserve their chastity— 
that moral feeling on which they must 
depend in considering this question. As 
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the Bastardy-laws were at present ad- 
ministered, a woman received an allowance 
for her children, whether she wanted or 
not the whole of that allowance. This 
was a direct inducement to increase the 
number of her children. The hon. Mem- 
ber said, that such cases were very rare, 
that they seldom heard of women being so 
abandoned ; but unfortunately the contrary 
was the fact, and that such cases, so far 
from being few in number, were one of 
the greatest stains of the present system. 
Again, the woman had a direct inducement 
to affiliate her child to a person against 
whom she thought the Magistrate would 
enforce the largest allowance. That went 
completely to destroy all moral feeling. 
The hon. Member had proposed that those 
only who had two or three children, 
and were of bad character, should be 
severely treated, and that women who 
conducted themselves properly should 
be placed in a better situation. When 
the hon. Member spoke of women who 
had the misfortune of having a child for 
the first time, being placed in a position 
of disgrace, he inferred that there was an 
inducement to chastity and morality in the 
females of the labouring classes of society, 
which really did not exist. This was, in a 
great measure, the effect of the present 
bastardy laws; for they took away that 
inducement, and counteracted the moral 
feeling of the female sex. The course 
which the law had hitherto taken had been, 
instead of strengthening the inducement, 
which was in general more powerful and na- 
tural to females, in order to apply a feeble 
check to the strong passions of the other sex, 
they applied the check to men who had the 
least feeling of chastity, and who must, there- 
fore, be the least affected by it, instead of 
applying it to the other sex, who, according 
to the principles of nature, must have a 
strong moral feeling, however that might 
be afterwards corrupted. That was the 
state of the law, and it was on that ground, 
and not on the Report of the Commissioners 
—for, many years ago, he had been satis- 
fied that the existing Jaw was most detri- 
mental—that he supported the principle of 
the present clause. He was aware that 
the arguments founded upon feeling, jus- 
tice, and charity to human kind, which 
the hon. Member had used, might have 
great effect. He was aware of that, and 
he was ready to admit, that, in the making 
of any law, it would not be a wise course 
to pay no regard to those general princi- 
ples. If, in considering what measures 
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were necessary to correct the evils of the 
Bastardy-laws, he had found it possible to 
adopt a course by which he would not 
have in any way acted against those gene- 
ral principles, he should have been most 
happy to do so. It was, however, ex- 
tremely difficult to effect this—he might 
almost say it was impossible. Let it be 
remembered, that the man to whom a 
child was affiliated could be compelled to 
pay any amount the Magistrate thought 
fit, and any sum, however simall, was a 
serious tax upon a labouring man, which, 
in consequence, gave the woman the 
advantage of forcing the man to marry her, 
to which he might consent rather than be 
committed to prison in default of non- 
payment. Now he did not see any course 
by which they could avoid that evil, when 
they laid a tax upon a man under such 
circumstances. They could not avoid the 
imprisonment of the man. If he were not 
capable of paying the money which was 
charged upon him, he must be committed, 
and the effect of that would be to take him 
from his labour. This was a great evil. 
With regard to this point, there was an 
Amendment by the hon. member for So- 
mersetshire among the notices of Motion. 
It provided that the maintenance of the 
illegitimate child should be continued upon 
the putative father, in cases where the 
mother was unable to support her offspring. 
He should certainly be for the adoption of 
the Amendment in substance, because it 
entirely deprived the woman of a principal 
inducement to select one person from ano- 
ther as the putative father, and because it 
was provided, that no part of the money 
charged should go to the mother, and that 
no affiliation should take place until she 
became chargeable to the parish. One of 
the great evils of the Bastardy-laws was, 
the system of swearing the child before the 
child was born; the effect of which was, 
that the man was generally bound over to 
give security to appear at the Quarter Ses- 
sions, and the alternative was his committal 
to gaol. That was nothing more or less 
than an absolute committal without giving 
him the power to show cause against the 
deposition of the: woman. He certainly 
was more disposed to agree to this Amend- 
ment than to the proposition of the hon. 
member for Worcester ; and it was for the 
House either to agree to the Bill as it at 
present stood, or to the Amendment of the 
hon. member for Somersetsbire, or resolve 
to postpone the subject to next Session. 
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Somersetshire were adopted, there would 
be no necessity to alter other clauses, but 
merely to alter the 69th clause. When he 
introduced the question he certainly stated, 
that the settlement and bastardy clauses 
were not absolutely necessary parts of the 
Bill, and he left it for the House to take 
either of the three courses to which he had 
already adverted. He had thought it right 
to state the grounds upon which he sup- 
ported the Bill as it at present stood, with- 
out making any strong objections to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member. 

Mr. Lloyd thought, it would be desirable 
to postpone the clause for the present, 
though he felt confident, that the object 
and the principle of it were most beneficial. 
He was, however, disposed to postpone it, 
lest it might be laid hold of as a means of 
throwing out a bill which, however ob- 
jectionable in parts, contained many good 
things. The sooner it became law the 
better, and, to remove impediments, he 
hoped the noble Lord would accede to 
the proposition of the hon. member for 
Worcester. The public mind could not 
readily be brought up to the point at 
which it would tolerate so great a change 
in the Law of Bastardy. Vestries would 
oppose it, misrepresentations would go 
abroad, and, as great mischief was often 
done by attributing false motives, the suc- 
cess of the whole measure might be en- 
dangered for the present. 

Mr. Estcourt considered, there ought to 
be some moral punishment inflicted on the 
father of an illegitimate child. Hitherto 
the father was not punished for his im- 
morality. It was true he might be incar- 
cerated, but that was not for the crime of 
immorality, but because he was looked 
upon in the light of a debtor. He was 
anxious, that the whole of the laws relating 
to bastardy should be reviewed and con- 
solidated. He thought that, as the subject 
did not press for an immediate decision, it 
would be advantageous to postpone the 
clauses under discussion until the next 
Session or another, and combine them in 
one Bill. 

Lord Ebrington thought, though he was 
not particularly favourable to the clauses 
at they at present stood, there would be a 
lesser evil in passing them now than in 
deferring them. He was glad to hear from 
his noble friend, that he was inclined to 
adopt the Amendment proposed by the 
hon. member for Somersetshire. With the 
prospect of the Amendment he should be 
extremely sorry to see the clauses rejected ; 
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but he should prefer voting for them to 
postponing the whole question till next 
Session. 

Mr. Edward Buller said, that the present 
Bastardy-laws were productive of a great 
amount of perjury, and something should 
be done to prevent it. That might be 
effected by making the allowance to women 
as small as possible. With regard to the 
alteration proposed by the present clauses, 
he thought it too great. It would leave 
women without any protection, and would 
award no punishment to the men. It would 
not have the effect of preventing inconti- 
nence, and would drive women to acts of 
violence and revenge. He had great doubts 
as to the propriety of removing all liability 
from the men. Though the present mode of 
punishment had little ornoeffect onthelower 
classes, it had aconsiderable effect on the mid- 
dling classes, and the class just above the low- 
est, which class was most important as far 
as regarded the morality of the country at 
large. He certainly should wish the clause 
to be postponed. 

Mr. Miles read a document to show that 
the money, at present paid by the putative 
fathers of illegitimate children was nearly 
sufficient to cover the expense of bringing 
them up. According to his conception the 
69th, 70th, and 71st clauses might stand as 
they were, and his Amendment be placed 
as a clause after the 71st; or, if the noble 
Lord thought it necessary, his Amendment 
might come after the 69th clause of the 
Bill. He would suggest another mode. 
Those three clauses might be deferred to 
another stage of the proceedings, but he 
earnestly hoped that they would not be 
postponed to another Session. He hoped 
that the Bill would go through the Com- 
mittee with but few alterations; and he 
was persuaded that, with a few alterations, 
it would give general satisfaction. 

Mr. Bulteel should be sorry to see the 
Bill in any way mutilated. Whatever as- 
persions might be cast on the harshness 
and cruelty of country gentlemen, the pre- 
sent Bill, if it passed, would owe its ultimate 
success to the co-operation of those Gentle- 
men. If the principle contained in these 
clauses came into operation it would be 
attended with general good. 

Mr. Charles Buller considered the pre- 
sent Bastardy-laws a great evil, for they 
promoted perjury, incontinence, and im- 
morality. He thought some measure of 
punishment ought to be directed towards 
the father, but that was rather a secondary 
consideration. Great advantages would re- 
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sult from directing measures of punish- 
ment against the woman. The best way 
to prevent the crime of infanticide would 
be to put an end to the system that gave a 
premium for the production of children. 

Mr. Aglionby agreed with his hon. and 
learned friend, the member for Stockport, 
whose object was to render the passing of 
the Bill certain. The discussion of those 
clauses would much impede the progress 
of the Bill. They were not an essential 
part of the measure, and they would render 
it objectionable in the eyes of the country, 
since it would be seen that it was not 
necessary that they should form part of it. 
He considered it more advisable to adopt 
the suggestion of his hon. and learned 
friend, and separate those clauses from the 
present measure, and make of them a dis- 
tinct Bill. 

Mr. Wolryche Whitmore said, that, as he 
had always thought the clause under discus- 
sion a most important one, he would trouble 
the House with a few words upon it. Hon. 
Gentlemen who objected to it said, that it 
had been concocted by men in their closets. 
Now, there was no one principle in the 
Poor-laws of England, worse than that 
which this clause sought to remedy. If it 
were wished to make the clause effectual, 
it should not be separated from the Bill. 
The practice of giving public support to 
illegitimate children was a cause of their 
increase. He would quote America as a 
proof of that assertion. In the towns of 
Boston, Salem, and Baltimore, illegitimate 
children were not supported at the expense 
of the public ; in the town of Philadelphia 
they were. What was the consequence? 
The illegitimate children, in one year, in 
Philadelphia, amounted to 272 ; in Salem 
there were none, and only two in Boston, 
and two in Baltimore. It was clear, there- 
fore, that the practice of publicly bringing 
up illegitimate children tended to increase 
immorality and incontinence. He hoped, 
that the clauses would be persevered in, as 
great good would result from passing it. 
He would support the clauses, and, if they 
should be lost, he trusted, that Govern- 
ment would not allow them to drop alto- 
gether, but defer them for future legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Grote requested the noble Lord not 
to postpone the clause. He should prefer 
it as it now stood; but, at any rate, let it 
be passed with the modification proposed. 
The evils of the system which had hitherto 
prevailed, were acknowledged by all, and 
certainly they were as great as any that 
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could result from the measure that was 
proposed. It was perfectly clear, that the 
present Bastardy-laws not only were de 

structive of chastity and other female vir- 
tues, but also tended, in an alarming degree, 
to encourage perjury. 

Mr. Ewart gave his cordial support to 
the clause as it stood, and thought, that it 
was one of the most important and beneficial 
parts of the measure. 

Mr. Benett said, that those clauses pro- 
ceeded on the principle, that women would 
perjure themselves for the small premium 
of 1s. per week; for Magistrates in the 
country districts usually allowed from 1s. 
to 1s. 3d. a-week for the support of a child. 
[ No, no!—2s., and 2s. 6d.”| Gentle- 
men might say “no” to that statement ; 
but he spoke from his own experience as a 
Magistrate, which had been pretty long. 
He now heard it stated, that 2s. and 2s. 6d. 
a-week were allowed to women for the 
support of achild. Were they, then, to 
assume, that these poor women would per- 
jure themselves for half-a-crown? Were 
they to assume, that these poor, unfortu- 
nate, and he would say honest, women, 
would universally and publicly commit the 
crime of perjury for 2s. 6d. a-week. If a 
Magistrate, in a country district, should 
make an order for 2s. 6d. a-week, which 
was more than was necessary there for the 
maintenance of a child, he in doing so acted 
contrary to law; for the object of the law 
was, to secure a sum sufficient for the 
maintenance of the child, and to protect 
the parish from being burthened with its 
support. Magistrates were also in the 
habit of taking into account the circum- 
stances of persons to whom children were 
sworn, in awarding the amount which they 
should pay. Now, in doing so, they acted 
contrary tolaw. The law merely intend- 
ed, that no child, however valueless it might 
appear to some gentlemen in that House, 
and to some persons in the country, should 
perish. In the whole course of thirty years’ 
practice as a Magistrate, he had never rea- 
son to suspect, that any woman who had 
sworn her child before him acting as a 
Magistrate had perjured herself. He spoke 
of what was his own experience ; it might 
be different from that of other Gentlemen, 
but he felt, that he was called upon to state 
the result of it. He never knew this class 
of women, however immoral they might 
be, however ready they might have been 
to fall into errors, into which all those 
whom he was now addressing had been lia- 
ble to in early life—he never knew them, he 
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repeated, to commit perjury for the purpose 
of obtaining support for their bastard child- 
ren. It was true, he regretted to say, that 
under the present system these poor women 
were sometimes guilty of other crimes ; they 
were guilty of procuring abortion, of conceal- 
ing the birth of their children, andsometimes, 
too, of destroying them. What, then, would 
be the consequence of the proposed altera- 
tion in the law, as far as those crimes were 
concerned ? Was it not plain that the 
effect of that alteration would be, to in- 
crease tenfold the inducements to the com- 
mission of child-murder? He did not 
think, as some Gentlemen seemed to think, 
that those children were a nuisance to the 
country—he thought the preservation of 
their lives should be an object of considera- 
tion with a wise, enlightened, and humane 
Legislature. It appeared to him that, if 
they believed that a single child would be 
put to death in consequence of the passing 
of that law, they should not pass it. He 
did not see why the punishment, in the 
shape of being burthened with the main- 
tenance of the child, should be thrown upon 
one party, and that party the most defence- 
less, and the most exposed to the seductive 
influence and power of the other. He 
did not see why the man should be al- 
lowed to go “scot free”— why the 
man, who possessed so much power and 
influence over the female, should be ex- 
empted from all cost, which would en- 
tirely fall upon her. Such a punishment, 
cruel as it was to throw it entirely on the 
female, would not prevent the propagation 
of bastard children. All restraint would 
be removed from the men; and once a 
woman had a child, and that she went to 
the workhouse, it would be a matter of no 
consequence to her how many more she 
might have. He was ready to admit, that 
this was a difficult question, and he wished 
that it had been brought forward in the 
shape of a separate Bill. He believed, that 
the manner in which it was proposed by 
the clauses in the Bill to legislate upon it 
would lead to still greater immorality, and 
to an increase in the number of bastard 
children throughout the country. 

Mr. Cobbett agreed with the hon. mem- 
ber for South Wiltshire. They heard much 
of late of the great increase of bastards, and of 
the great increase of immorality throughout 
the country. He remembered the time 
when the production of one bastard in a 
year in a parish, and that a large parish, 
teo, was looked upon as a wonder ; and the 
unfortunate woman who had so erred, even 
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though she should get married, was after- 
wards shunned by all her neighbours. It 
now appeared, from the evidence that had 
been given before one of the Committees 
of that House, that it was the universal 
practice for the girls throughout the coun- 
try to fall with child before they were 
married. That was known and admitted 
on the examination before the Committee 
to be a trick, so to “ manceuvre it,” that 
the parish should pay the expense of the 
marriage ; the parties being, in truth, oo 
poor to incur the expense themselves, though 
they were all along willing enough to con- 
tract matrimony, but could not, for want 
of money to pay the charges. In this way, 
then, the parishes paid them. Poverty was 
here the cause of all the crime, as it were 
in direct exemplification of Dr. Franklin’s 
maxim, that “it is very difficult to make 
an empty sack stand upright.”’ To adopt 
a proper remedy, it should be applied to 
the cause of the evils complained of, and 
not to the effects. The 72nd clause of this 
Bill, would it be credited, required the 
grandfather or grandmother of an illegiti- 
mate child, if it became chargeable to the 
parish, to provide for its maintenance ? 
Here was an enactment! By the old 
Bourbon law, if the child smuggled salt 
to avoid the tax, the parent was sent to 
the gallows. That was mercy, in come 
parison with this tyrannical and iniquitous 
clause. A girl who had been hired out to 
service fifty miles away, suppose from her 
parents, might have a bastard child, and 
for having it she, and not the man who 
seduced her, was to be punished by being 
made liable to support it; and should she 
happen to die, its support was thrown, not 
upon its father, but upon the old grand- 
father and grandmother of the child’s mo- 
ther, who might in no respect be justly 
answerable for her misconduct. It was the 
custom in the country for the farmers to 
send their children out to service as soon 
as they were fit for it. A girl thus sent 
out to service, at suppose fifty miles’ dis- 
tance, might happen to have a bastard child, 
and in case of her death it was provided, 
that the expense of maintaining that child 
should be defrayed by the girl’s father and 
mother, out of perhaps the small earnings 
that they might have collected in their old 
days for their own support. He was sure 
that, if the noble Lord would look at that 
clause, he would, at any rate, withdraw it 
from the Bill. The removal of it would 
not certainly reconcile him to the rest of 
the Bill; but he trusted, that it would 
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not remain there as characteristic of the 
House. It was the custom to speak of the 
poor as immoral, and profligate, and guilty 
of all sorts of crimes for having bastards ; 
and it was gravely proposed, that punish- 
ment should be inflicted on them for such 
a heinous offence. Now, he begged leave 
to ask, was the crime of bastardy confined 
to the poor? Were there no bastards to 
be found in high and elevated places ? 
Were there noother bastards but the bastards 
of the poor, which the nation was called upon 
to support? Were there no bastards on 
the Pension-list? Would the noble Lord 
say, there were no bastards upon it? The 
noble Lord had said, upon a former occa- 
sion, that the Pension-list was a charity- 
list. Why should they have placed upon 
this charity-list the bastards, not of poor 
people, but of rich persons—of persons in 
high situations, and who should be made 
to support their illegitimate offspring, in- 
stead of thus quartering them upon the 
people? Before this Bill passed, he would 
allude to those bastards, and he would 
bring the question relating to them more 
particularly before the House. It was al- 
ways considered, that example did a great 
deal, either in the way of evil or of good. 

Would it be said, that such an example as 
that he had alluded te, set by men in high 
life, effected no evil? Did it redound to 
their honour or credit to breed bastards, and 
whole troops of bastards, and afterwards to 
quarter them on the public? Would it be 
said, that the money which was extracted 
from the labouring people of this country 
should go to keep those bastards in splen- 
dour and magnificence, while the people 
themselves were threatened with such a 
cruel clause as this for having any bastards 
at all? He had called the clause a cruel 
one, but he might have spared the epithet, 
for he knew that such a clause never could 
be executed. A clause like that might, 
indeed, pass the House ; but did they think, 

that it would be executed while they had 
bastards in high life supported in splendid 
style out of the public purse ? 

Sir John Wrottesley, though not con- 
tented with the clause as it stood, yet 
would vote for it rather than for the Amend- 
ment moved by the hon. member for Wor- 
cester. If the hon. Member should go toa 
division, he would find that, while a great 
many who would vote against him were in 
favour of the original clause, there were 
others who, like himself, were favourable 
to the Amendment proposed by the hon. 
member for Somersetshire. He looked 
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upon that hon. Member’s proposition as 
nearly unobjectionable. 

Mr. Hawes supported the original clauses. 
He trusted the noble Lord would not with- 
draw them. It had been said, that they were 
legislating upon this subject in haste, and 
without sufficient consideration. Now, he 
would venture to say, that never had there 
been a measure brought before the country 
for which the public mind was so prepared 
as this. The Report of the Commissioners, 
which contained all the principles of the 
Bill, was laid on the Table of the House 
on the 20th of February, and it was now 
the 20th of June. It could not be said, 
therefore, that they were legislating in a 
hurry. All persons acknowledged the evils 
arising from the present bastardy system. 
Was that system to be without a remedy ? > 
It was said, that the feeling of the country 
was against this part of the Bill. He did 
not find that any petitions had been pre- 
sented against it; and he knew, that it was 
in some places approved of. The hon. 
Member read an extract from a letter of a 
clergyman, stating that he, and all the 
clergymen in his part of the country espe- 
cially, approved of this part of the Bill, as 
likely to increase the purity, and conse- 
quently the happiness, of the female sex. 
With the facts before them which were 
detailed in the Report of the Commission- 
ers, he hoped they would have the courage 
to apply this remedy to a great and crying 
evil. 

Mr. George Wood said, that an objection 
taken to this clause among his constituents 
—an objection in which he concurred— 
was, that it might tend to render the pa- 
rish liable for the support of those bastard 
children. He, therefore, thought that all 
liability should not be removed from the 
father, though he, in other respects, ap- 
proved of the principle of the clause. 

Sir George Strickland thought, that 
this was the most important part of the 
Bill, and he would certainly give it his 
support. The hon. member for Oldham 
had told them, that he remembered the time 
when there was but one bastard in a parish 
for one hundred that were in it now. If he 
looked back to the time he referred to, he 
would find, that the Poor-law system had 
not then arrived at that acme of demoraliz- 
ation to which it had been since proceeding 
with such rapid strides. The greatest ho- 
nour was, in his opinion, due to his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers for fearlessly grappling with 
such a subject. Gentlemen who had acted as 
Magistrates at Petty Sessions must have 
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been shocked at the horrid scenes of perjury 
which they witnessed there on the part of 
women swearing bastards. He was sur- 
prised to hear the observation of the hon. 
member for Wiltshire, and could only say, 
that his experience on this point was di- 
rectly contrary to that of the hon. Member. 
He would ask the House, too, whether 
there was no cruelty in the present system, 
under which young women were dragged 
before Magistrates at Petty Sessions for 
a fault they would naturally wish to 
conceal in their cottages? That was done, 
too, upon a fiction of law that, because a 
female was with child, she was deemed to 
be chargeable to the parish. Was it not 
cruelty to send such females, as was some- 
times the case, to the county gaol to suffer 
imprisonment for a year, a punishment 
awarded to serious crimes? It was not 
fair to say, that the woman under this 
clause was compelled to support her child 
under any circumstances. If she could 
not support it, she could resort to 
the workhouse for relief. He regretted 
that he did not see the means of fairly 
and honestly throwing a portion of the 
punishment and of the burthen on the 
father. He would adopt the Bill as it 
stood, and felt bound to oppose the Amend- 
ment now under consideration. 

Colonel Torrens would support the 
Amendment of the hon. member for Wor- 
cester, because he could not think it desir- 
able to mix up the question of the Bastardy- 
laws with that of a Reform of the Poor- 
laws. In reply to the observation that the 
number of petitions which had been pre- 
sented against these clauses were few, he 
begged to state, on the contrary, that they 
were numerous and strong in the tone of 
their objections. With every wish that 
the Bill should be made popular, and being 
so, should work consistently with the feel- 
ings of the people, he hoped the Committee 
would see the necessity of acquiescing in 
the Amendment. 

Mr. Mark Philips said, that while he 
admitted the great importance of an alter- 
ation in the Bastardy-laws, yet he must 
maintain the propriety of still holding the 
father responsible to the parish for the 
maintenance of his illegitimate child, for 
otherwise the charges on the parishes in 
large manufacturing towns and districts 
would be much increased. Even as the 
law at present stood, the average deficiency 
for the last few years in the contribution 
to the parish of Manchester by the fathers 
of bastard children exceeded 700/. per an- 
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num; and this deficiency would, by the 
proposed change in the law be greatly en- 
hanced. He therefore, thought, that the 
fathers ought still to be held liable for the 
support of their bastard children, or other- 
wise an injustice would be done to the 
parish as well as to the unfortunate 
mother. 

Mr. Hardy with every desire on his part 
for the success of this Bi_], must state, that 
his experience in the courts of quarter Ses- 
sions of the operation of the Bastardy-laws 
enabled him to say, that it would be inex- 
pedient to relieve the fathers of illegiti- 
mate children from the burthen of contri- 
buting to their support and maintenance ; 
for the father was, at all events, in cases 
of a first child, the criminal and not the 
woman. With respect to the incentive to 
perjury, his experience had shown him that 
many of the cases supported by perjury 
were got up by the fathers against the un- 
fortunate mothers of the children. The 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would do well to add some provision 
in this measure to enable parishes to en- 
force some contributions from the fathers, 
for otherwise the consequence would be 
that the young woman who might un- 
happily be the mother of a bastard child, 
and who might not be capable of maintain- 
ing herself, would be entirely thrown upon 
the parish or upon the resources of her own 
parents, who, under circumstances such as 
had already been mentioned, could not in 
any degree be blamed for the misfortune or 
misconduct of their daughter. Under 
these circumstances he hoped, in the event 
of the present clause passing the Committee 
that the noble Lord (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) would acquiesce in the ad- 
dition contemplated by the Amendment of 
the hon. member for East-Somerset, and 
that thereby some security would be af- 
forded to the parishes for contributions 
from the fathers. At the same time he 
(Mr. Hardy) was disposed to vote with the 
hon. member for Worcester for a postpone- 
ment of the consideration of these clauses. 

Mr. Peter was convinced, from the ma- 
gisterial experience he had had, that if the 
oath of the mother was admitted to fix a 
party, the mass of perjuries which had been 
complained of would continue. The hon. 
member for Wiltshire (Mr. Benett) had 
asked if it could be believed that a woman 
would perjure herself for the weekly sti- 
pend or allowance of 2s. He begged to 
state, that such was not the object in many 
numerous instances; but, on the contrary, 
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the child was threatened to be sworn to a 
party, and, by the threat, money was ex- 
torted from the individual sought to be 
charged. He knew instances where 101. 
and 20/. had been so obtained, in sums of 
5s., 10s. and pounds, from the young men 
resident in the neighbourhood of the 
pregnant woman, who eventually swore 
the child against a poor and perfectly inno- 
cent man, from whom nothing could be re- 
covered by the parish. Such a method of 
proceeding was stated in the Report of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the state of the Poor-laws. It was there 
also pointed out, that the practice was not 
unfrequent in garrisons for the females to 
swear the children to soldiers from whom 
nothing could be recovered, but who were 
nevertheless liable to punishment. This 
went completely to the encouragement of 
immorality in the females of this country, 
and asa proof he would instance a case 
where a family of five sisters were the 
mothers of between twenty and thirty 
bastard children, and all of whom had gone 
round to the young men in their parish, 
and extorted money from them in the 
manner he had already stated. So long as 
the oath of the mother was sufficient to 
fasten the charge on an individual, all these 
evils would continue. 

Viscount Homick was most anxious to 
have avoided taking any part in the pre- 
sent discussion, but there was one single 
point of extreme importance in the con- 
sideration of the present question, which as 
yet had not been mentioned. He alluded 
to the consequences which arose from mak- 
ing the birth of a bastard child penal in 
one way as against the father. In point 
of feeling the father was, he admitted, a 
more blamable party in the transaction than 
the female, but the Legislature ought not 
to be guided by feeling, but by practical 
effects. He contended that a much greater 
mischief arose from compulsory marriages, 
which necessarily must take place if by any 
modification of the present Bill the father 
was exposed to punishment, than from the 
adoption of the plan proposed by this Bill. 
Under the Amendment which was contem- 
plated by the hon. member for East Somer- 
set, a poor labouring man who might be 
charged with a bastard child would have 
the option of either going to prison, or 
marrying the mother. He feared that the 
latter alternative would be but too generally 
chosen ; and he put it to the Committee 
whether any pecuniary advantage to the 
parish could for a moment be put in com- 
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petition with the extreme mischiefs conse- 
quent upon teaching the lower orders of 
the pcople to disregard the sacred tie of 
marriage. There was an instance which 
served to illustrate the evils of this system, 
and which when he mentioned it would, he 
was sure, be remembered by every Member 
present. About five or six years ago the 
public had been horrified and disgusted by 
the perpetration of a most dreadful offence 
in the neighbourhood of Brighton. That 
offence was the murder of a woman, whose 
body was cut up into different parts and 
buried in divers situations in the vicinity 
of that town. On investigation it turned 
out that the woman wasof notoriously profli- 
gate character, whom a labouring man had 
been compelled either to marry or to go to 
prison on her oath that he was the father 
of her bastard child. Though the labour- 
ing man at the time contemplated a mar- 
riage with another woman, he chose the 
last alternative, and the result was, after 
a wretched and miserable cohabitation, that 
he in concert with the other female, perpe- 
trated the horrible crime for which his life 
was forfeited to the law. Such was one 
of the effects of compulsory marriages, and 
such marriages would continue to be ef- 
fected if labouring men remained so cir- 
cumstanced as under the existing laws re- 
lating to bastardy. The instance he had 
alluded to showed what might be expected 
from compulsory and ill-assorted marriages 
of this kind, which he contended would do 
much more mischief than could arise from 
any increase of payment or charge upon 
parishes themselves. He contended, that 
those great towns by which objections had 
been raised to this part of the Bill would 
judge most unwisely, in a pecuniary point 
of view, if they persisted in seeking an al- 
teration, because another effect of the 
Bastardy-laws, every man was aware, was 
to lead to those early and improvident 
marriages, which tended greatly to increase 
the burthen of parochial rates. Nineteen 
out of twenty of those marriages took place, 
because labouring men entertained the 
notion that it was better to marry than be 
committed to prison for the maintenance of 
the bastard ; and early compulsory marriages 
would be continued by the adoption of the 
Amendment of the hon. member for East 
Somersetshire. In reference to another 
objection which had been raised to the Bill 
as it stood, he was anxious to mention one 
extraordinary fact, which he had from un- 
questionable authority. In the town of 
Maestricht a foundling hospital, formerly 
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existed, into which illegitimate children 
were received without inquiry. Notwith- 
standing great doubts were entertained and 
expressed as to infanticide and all those 
other evils which had been dwelt upon by 
the hon. member for Worcester and others, 
that hospital had recently been closed. 
The result was, on subsequent examination, 
that instead of infanticide having increased, 
a diminution had taken place in the num- 
ber of births of illegitimate children, in the 
ratio of 100 to six. With these facts be- 
fore him, he could not think that the large 
towns of this country would find from the 
operation of the Bill as it now stood those 
inconveniences which had been anticipated 
by some hon. Members. 

Mr. Pease would not shrink from 
the responsibility he incurred by stating, 
that after deliberate consideration he was 
impressed with the opinion that the clause 
as it stood was calculated to effect import- 
ant good to the community. He was satis- 
fied, from personal observation, that the 
present system was pernicious, and that if 
many young women had been allowed, as 
in many instances they were willing, to 
volunteer the support of their own illegiti- 
mate children, their shame would have 
been screened by their friends, and the 
probability in such cases was, that they 
would have returned toa respectable course 
of life. The Bill as it stood would, he was 
convinced, do good, and therefore should 
have his support. 

Mr. Halcombe considered, that the better 
course would be to take these clauses out 
of the present Bill, and submit them in a 
distinct measure for the Amendment of the 
Bastardy-laws. At the same time the 
present Bill ought not, in his opinion, to 
be stopped, so far as it related to the alter- 
ation of the Poor-laws. He scarcely knew 
what was the proposition of the hon. mem- 
ber for East Somerset, but he understood 
that it went to overturn the whole existing 
Bastardy-laws, and to set up a system quite 
at variance with the Report of the Com- 
missioners and the measure brought for- 
ward by his Majesty’s Government. 
These sudden alterations must lead to 
hasty and improvident legislation, and in 
this respect he could not but complain that 
the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) had con- 
sented, on a previous evening, to strike out 
an important clause from the Bill without 
any previous notice having been given of 
such intention. There were several classes 
of cases of daily occurrence which were not 
at all provided for in the present Bill, or 
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in the Amendment intended to be pro- 
posed ; and he must especially allude to the 
case pointed out in the 99th page of the 
Report of the Poor-laws Commissioners. 
He meant the cases of Irish labourers seeking 
employment in this country, who got the mar- 
riage ceremony performed by Roman Catholic 
priests in a manner that is illegal under the 
present law, and who, on seeking parochial 
relief, declared that they were not married 
legally, and thus their families, consisting 
of eight, ten, or twelve children, became 
chargeable on the parish, while the fathers 
were allowed to go scot free. This wasan 
evil which prevailed to a very great extent, 
and which called for a remedy. He con- 
tended that the alteration of the Bastardy- 
laws ought to form the subject matter of a 
distinct and separate Bill, and that as even 
the present Bill was not contemplated to 
be brought into force until the next sum- 
mer, there was ample time for the deliber- 
ation, instead of making so important a 
change after about an hour and a half’s 
debate. 

Lord Althorp denied, that he had taken 
the House by surprise by consenting to any 
alteration in the Bill ; on the contrary, he 


had not assented to any alteration what- - 


ever. He had certainly stated, that if the 
House objected to the Bill, he thought the 
least objectionable alteration in it would 
be that proposed by the hon. member for 
East Somerset. The hon. member for 
Dover seemed to think, that neither, he 
(Lord Althorp) nor the hon. member for 
East Somerset had kept faith with the 
House. He denied the imputation ; and 
with respect to the hon. member for East 
Somerset, he begged to say, that that hon. 
Member had actually printed and circu- 
lated the Amendment he intended to pro- 
pose, and had therefore taken the very 
course which, of all others, justified the 
present discussion. He had before stated, 
that there were three courses for the Com- 
mittee to pursue, and he thought that 
one of them, namely, that relating to the 
postponement of those clauses, had been 
disposed of. If he collected rightly the 
sense of the matter, it was, that they should 
go on with the clauses. Of course they 
would have an opportunity of discussing 
whether or not it would be proper to adopt 
the Amendment of the hon. member for 
Somersetshire. That proposition would 
not alter the clause, but merely add to it. 

Mr. Robinson in reply, said, that there 
was no pressing or immediate necessity for 
altering the law relating to bastardy, and 
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therefore, as the delay which he sought 
would be productive of no injury, he 
should press the Committee to a division. 
They might afterwards take up the Amend- 
ment of his hon. friend, the member 
for Somersetshire ; but he could not help 
observing upon the caution with which 
the noble Lord had abstained from saying 
whether or not he would support that 
Amendment. It was quite evident, that 
the noble Lord, the Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, was 
opposed to it; but surely that noble Lord 
might have spared them the recital of the 
horrid story of the murder at Brighton, 
knowing as he must that such a transaction 
could not operate to influence the delibera- 
tion of that House. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment—Ayes 33 ; Noes 114: Majority 81. 


List of the Aves. 


Brotherton, J. Lloyd, J. H. 
Buckingham, J. S. O’Connor, F. 
Buller, C, O’Dwyer, A. C. 
Cobbett, W. Rider, Thos. 
Davenport, John Ruthven, E. 8S. 
Fenton, John Ruthven E. 


Scholefield, J. 

Shaw, R. N. 
Steward, Ld. D. 
Strutt, E. 

Tennyson, Rt. Hon.C. 
Torrens, Col. 


Fielden, John 
Finn, W. S. 
Gully, J. 
Halcombe, J. 
Handley, H. 
Hardy, John 


Heathcote, John Tyrell, C. 
Hodges, T. L. Vigors, N. A. 
Hughes, H. Walter, J. 
Jacob, E. Young, G. F. 


Jervis, John 


The Clause was agreed to. 

On Clause 72 being read, 

Mr. Robinson said, he would put it to 
the Committee to say whether they were 
prepared, after having thrown the whole 
liability of supporting her offspring upon 
the mother, to throw it also upon the 
grandfather and grandmother on her side, 
in case of the mother not being able, from 
sickness or death, todo so? It was im- 
possible that the grandfather and grand- 
mother could be held criminal in the act 
committed by their daughter, and in many 
cases it would be a dreadful aggravation of 
sufferings already sufficiently great. Sup- 
posing the case of a labourer with a large 
family, which he had with difficulty sup- 
portedandbrought up. He would be obliged 
to send out his daughters to service or perhaps 
to a factory, and if they should be seduced 
would it be fair to send back their children 
to be supported by the grand parents? He 
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feared that such a law would have the 
effect of demoralizing and brutalizing the 
people, and tend to pauperize those who 
would otherwise be industrious and inde- 
pendent. 

Lord Althorp said, that this would be 
no departure from the principle of the 
Act of Elizabeth. By a former clause they 
had decided, that all relief to the child 
should be considered as relief to the mother. 
In that case the mother’s parents were 
justly chargeable with the relief because 
the relief was to their own child. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, that such a 
clause as this would create a difference in 
the law between the poor and the rich. 
If such a provision were adopted in this 
Bill, it should also be applied to the Pen- 
sion-list, by which the latter would be 
materially shortened. 

Mr. Fysche Palmer said, that the rela- 
tionship of the parties gave them a legal 
liability, and he did not see why they 
were not to be bound to support the off- 
spring of their children if the latter were 
unable to do it. 

Mr. Miles was surprised to hear the 
assertion of the hon. member for Reading. 
If the hon. Member inquired, he would 
find, that the law recognized no relation- 
ship in the grandfather and grandmother 
for their advantage, and it would be most 
unjust to make them relations only for the 
purpose of sharing the penalties of their 
children’s misconduct. Upon this topic, 
however, he begged to caution hon. Gen- 
tlemen against indulging in statements 
that differences were made between the 
poor and the rich, or that the former were 
treated with harshness or injustice. He 
was confident, that they all desired to 
benefit the poor, and he therefore regretted 
to hear the imputations which were so 
freely cast out. This being his opinion, 
he did not think the House, after reflection, 
would adopt such a provision as that now 
under discussion. It was manifestly un- 
just to the poor. In the classes above 
them the law gave protection to parents 
against the seduction of their children ; 
but any one acquainted with the habits of 
the lower orders of society would know, 
that when parents were deprived of their 
children by seduction they had no means 
of appealing to the law for redress. It 
would be therefore cruel and unjust to add 
to their privaticns the charge of maintain- 
ing the offspring of their daughters, and 
he did hope the clause would not be per- 
severed in. 
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Lord Althorp said, he should not persist 
in retaining the clause. 

The clause was struck out. 

On Clause 73 having been moved, 

Mr. Cobbett said, he had to move a pro- 
viso, which would make the law for those 
who had become rich by the labour of the 
poor the same as for the poor. It was 
certainly right that grandfathers or 
any other relations, if they had substance 
and means, should provide for their des- 
titute kindred, and the law ought to com- 
pel them to do so; and so ought all child- 
ren for their parents in like manner. 
There could be no objection to this, and 
this was what the clause provided for. 
But it did not provide for another thing. 
They ought to have a trifling addition to 
the clause ; and he meant to move it. It 
ran thus :—‘ Provided always, and in 


manner aforesaid, that the father and) 


grandfather, the mother and grandmother, 
child or children, of any person on the 


Pension-list, the Sinecure-list, the List | 


of Retired Allowances, the Widows’ Pen- 
sion-list, the Compensation-list, or upon all 
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or any other list of pensions received | 


without services rendered to the public, or in 
any other way receiving money out of the 
taxes raised upon the poor, shall, if such 


father or grandfather, mother or grand- | 


mother, child or children, be persons of 


substance, be liable and compellable to | 


yield relief to their relations under all the 
penalties and forfeitures provided by the 
Act of Elizabeth, and that all such pen- 
sions and allowances shall cease to be paid.” 
That was his proposition. They talked of 
the degradation and sense of shame which 
the unhappy paupers ought to feel ; but 
had the pensioners, the sinecurists, any 
sense of shame? If they had any, would 
not their aristocratic relatives keep them 
from preying, like paupers, on the hard- 
wrung taxes? He might be accused of 
ungentlemanly conduct in talking in this 
manner, but he did not care for fine 
language and nice distinctions. When he 
saw so manifest a determination on the 
part of the House and the Whig Ministers 
to reduce the labouring classes to salt and 
potatoes, he looked upon them to be the 
aggressors, and they must abide by the 
consequences. 

Lord Althorp would not enter into any 
discussion of the principles upon which the 
hon. Member’s observations against the 
Pension-list were based. He should simply 
content himself with reminding the House, 
that even those who objected to that Pen- 
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sion-list were not doing any thing to sup- 
port or countenance it by voting against the 
hon. Member’s Amendment. 
The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment—Ayes 17; Noes 112; Majority 95. 
The Clause agreed to. 


List of the Aves. 


Hodges, W. L. 
Maxwell, J. 


Committee. 


Blake, M. J. 
Buckingham, J. S. 


Butler, Colonel O’Brien, C. 
Cobbett, W. O’Connell, D. 
Fielden, J. O’Connell, M. 
Finn, W. F. O’Connell, J. 
Gaskell, D. O’Connor, F. 
Gully, J. Ruthven, E. 


Heathcote, J. Thompson, Ald. 


On Clause 91 being proposed, 

Mr. Jervis moved, as an Amendment, 
that the Commissioners should not, in the 
case of a prosecution, be privileged to 
plead the general issue. 

The Attorney General thought the pri- 
vilege should be given to them. It was 
quite true, that inconvenience had resulted 


| from the privilege being possessed by Dock 


Companies, and other Companies of a 
similar nature; but that was no argument 
against its being conceded to the Commis- 
sioners, who had certain duties imposed 
upon them, and were in many respects 
differently circumstanced. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment—Ayes 28; Noes 112; Majority 84. 

The Clause was agreed to. 


List of the Ayers. 


Aglionby, H. O’Connell, J. 
Attwood, T. O’Connell, M. 
Blackstone, W. S. Petre, W. 
Blamire, W. Potter, R. 
Bethell, R. Pryme, G. 
Briscoe, J. Robinson, G. 
Ewart, W. Scholefield, J. 
Finn, W. F. Stanley, E. 
Halcombe, J. Thompson, Ald. 
Hughes, H. Tower, C. T. 
Jacob, E. Vigors, N. 
Ingham, R, Willoughby, Sir H. 
Irton, S. Young, G. F. 
Lloyd, J. H. TELLER. 
O’Brien, C. Jervis, J. 


On the 93rd Clause being put, 

Lord Althorp observed, that it would be 
in the recollection of the House, that the 
debate on three or four clauses of the Bill 
had been postponed; but he thought it 
would be the more convenient course to 
bring up the new clauses which he had to 
propose, before the Committee proceeded to 
deal with the old ones. The clauses which 
he had to suggest, too, were such as he be- 
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lieved were not likely to provoke discus- 
sion, and he would therefore at once state 
their purport. The first clause which he 
proposed to bring up was, to prevent per- 
sons, being Poor-law Commissioners, and 
Assistant-Commissioners, from sitting in 
Parliament: the second was, to limit the 
operation of the appointment of the Com- 
missioners to a period of five years: the 
next provided, that the rules, regulations, 
&c., should be laid every year before Par- 
liament—that the rules and regulations of 
the Assistant-Commissioners must be pre- 
pared and sealed by the Central Board : 
the next clause provided, that all bonds 
and securities and assignments connected 
with the jurisdiction of the Poor-law Com- 
missioners, should be exempt from the pay- 
ment of Stamp-duty. 

The Clauses having been put, 

Mr. Grote rose, and said, he, for one, 
could not help thinking that the noble 
Lord, by introducing the limitation of five 
years to the operation of the appointment 
of the Commissioners, would not improve 
the character of the Bill. He certainly 
entertained the fullest and firmest con- 
viction, that when the period of the ter- 
mination of the present Act should arrive, 
the working of the measure would be found 
to have been so beneficial, that the powers 
of the Commissioners must be renewed. 
Whereas, in the event of carrying this 
limitation, it would make the measure ap- 
pear in the light of a temporary expe- 
riment merely, and they could not divest it 
of that character if they sanctioned this 
clause. The effect of such limitation would 
necessarily be to excite a spirit of resistance, 
and a degree of hope in parishes where the 
mal-administration of the Poor-laws might 
prevail; that in such cases the parishes 
would, if they could, retard the progress of 
the improved system ; and they would make 
head against the Amendment in the laws 
which were proposed. The powers of the 
Commissioners must be diminished by this 
limitation. ‘There was always a chapter of 
accidents in these matters, and it might fall 
out that when the five years should expire, 
the Parliament of that day might not think 
fit to renew the Act. 

Lord Althorp was not prepared to say, 
that the clause he had to propose was an 
improvement—he perhaps did not think it 
was; but he thought it was, at least, no 
detriment to the Bill. The only practical 
objection which he could sce in the observ- 
ations which had fallen from his hon. 
friend, the member for London was, that 
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by enacting, that the powers of the Com- 
missioners should expire in five years, 
their powers would in effect be diminished. 
He could not see, that such a result was 
likely to occur. The reason which had 
induced him to limit the duration of their 
powers was, the fact of great objections 
having been made to them, as at first pro- 
posed. Those objections had been urged 
from various quarters. Now, he thought, 
that if he disarmed the objections which 
had been urged in that House (and he 
meant nothing disrespectful to the House), 
more especially by the country, he gained 
a great advantage. It was most certainly 
his wish, that the Bill should be passed by 
as large a majority as possible, and that it 
should be met by the concurrence of not 
only those within the walls, but of those 
beyond them on whose concurrence the 
success of the measure must in part rest. 

Mr. Robinson thought, that this measure 
was to be regarded as a great experiment, 
and that the noble Lord was quite right in 
proposing this limitation, because he thereby 
disarmed many objections. 

Mr. Wolryche Whitmore concurred in 
the opinion of his hon. friend, the member 
for the city of London. He believed, that 
the limitation of five years might prevent 
the formation of those unions which the 
Act sought to establish, and the erection of 
workhouses, as proposed by this measure. 

Clause added. 

The other proposed Clauses agreed to. 

The Earl of Darlington moved the clause 
of which he had given notice: “ To make 
all tenements of the lowest description 
rateable property, and to be assessed to the 
relief of the poor; but that, in all cases, 
where the annual rent does not exceed 
10/. the owners, and not the occupiers, 
shall become chargeable for the said assess- 
ment.” To this the noble Lord added a 
proviso, to the effect that the proportion 
should not be as to the actual rent paid by 
the occupier, but upon the rack rent, as 
assessed by the surveyors of the respective 
districts. 

Mr. Charles Russell opposed the clause. 
It would be unjust to expose one particular 
description of property to the cifects of an 
ex-post-facto law ; or a law which could 
never have been contemplated by persons 
who had purchased such property. Hard, 
however, as such a clause must operate on 
the owners of property, it would be sure 
to operate still worse upon the poor them- 
selves. The consequence would be, that 
the poor would immediately flock to towns, 
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where they would be huddled together in 
small rooms of large houses, to the injury 
of their health. 

Mr. Warburton did not think, that this 
clause was one which should be allowed 
to pass in its present shape ; and he ob- 
jected to such a clause being introduced 
into this Bill. 

The Earl of Darlington said, in reply, 
that instead of this description of property 
being the only one which was hardly dealt 
with, it was the only description of property 
which was exempt at present from the pay- 
ment of parochial rates. It paid no rates, 
partly on account of the difficulty of col- 
lecting rents, and the expense of collection. 
The owners of this kind of property would 
reap advantages from the adoption of this 
clause. 

Lord Althorp said, he had been long of 
opinion, that the principle embraced in this 
clause was good ; but he could not see why 
the noble Lord had introduced the proviso 
respecting the rates being taken on the 
rack-rent. He objected to this, and 
thought the clause should stop’ at the 
words “ chargeable for the said assessment.” 
He was also of opinion, that great advan- 
tage would accrue to the occupiers in these 
eases by relieving them from a certain ex- 
tent of pressure to which they were now 
liable. 

Viscount Sandon was opposed to this 
clause, and maintained, that it drew an 
arbitrary line in respect to the pro- 
prictors of a certain description of pro- 
perty. 

Mr. George F. Young differed altogether 
from the statements made by the noble 
Lord (Lord Sandon). He knew some 
parishes in which the system worked well, 
and he was therefore determined to support 
the clause. 

Mr. George W. Wood thought, that all 
property of this description ought to con- 
tribute to the general fund, or if not all, 
then all ought to be exempted. If this 
were not the case, improvident persons 
would have an advantage over the in- 
dustrious portion of the population. He 
thought, however, that it would be of ad- 
vantage to all parties if in certain cases 
the landlord was to pay the rate at a re- 
duced valuation. 

Mr. Pryme was opposed to this clause, 
as it would have the effect of doing away 
with small cottages, and thus the poor man 
would be compelled to pay rent for a 
higher house, or else to migrate to a smaller 
or still more wretched dwelling. So much 
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for towns. Now for the country. He 
would say, that three pounds, the usual 
rent paid for a cottage in the country, did 
not pay the farmer the interest of his money, 
and he erected cottages only because he 
had occasion for the labour of their occu- 
pants. But let him be called upon to pay 
the rate, and the cottages would disappear, 
to the injury of the industrious labourer, 
who would be compelled to seek a. tene- 
ment where he must pay more money. 

The Attorney General moved an Amend- 
ment to the following effect :—“ And be it 
further provided, that where any house 
rated to the relief of the poor shall be 
under 10/. the owner and not the occupier 
shall be rateable.” He moved it in this 
form because there were in many boroughs 
numbers of scot-and-lot voters who would 
be altogether disfranchised by this Clause, 
if no proviso against it were introduced. 
Such proviso must, however, be introduced 
with great care ; but if for the present the 
Clause were allowed to pass as he had 
worded it, he pledged himself to introduce 
such a proviso. 

Mr. Bonham Carter considered this a 
matter of such importance as to call for a 
separate legislative enactment. It was to 
be regretted that the whole measure should 
be thus impeded, if not endangered, by the 
introduction of matter altogether foreign to 
the Bill. 

Mr. Robert Palmer agreed with the last 
speaker in thinking this a matter which 
called for separate legislation, instead of 
being introduced so as to interfere with the 
Bill itself. He thought all property of 
this description ought to be rated, leaving 
the Magistrates to afford relief where the 
parties were not able to pay. 

Mr. Fysche Palmer was authorised to 
state, that in Reading and its neighbour- 
hood persons did not receive more than 
three or four per cent, for the money ex- 
pended in the erection of houses of the de- 
scription in question. It would be a 
severe hardship if a retired servant, who 
had expended his or her little savings in 
such a way, should be ruined (as in many 
cases they must be) by the enactment of 
such a clause. In the country it was a 
different question, but there he would say, 
that if the landlord consulted merely his 
own interest, he would not have one of 
those cottages erected. He opposed the 
clause. 

Mr. Estcourt supported the Clause. 
Difficulties such as those described might 
perhaps arise to old servants, but was it 
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not, he would ask, a hardship to the com- 
munity, that those who had laid out large 
sums in this way did not contribute a 
single farthing to the poor-rate? It ap- 
peared from the inquiry of 1817, that 
many individuals received hundreds a year ; 
that one, in fact, received 2,000/. a-year 
from such houses, without paying any- 
thing whatever to the poor-rate. Why, 
he asked, was such injustice to be toler- 
ated ? 

The Earl of Darlington withdrew his 
Clause in favour of that of the Attorney 
General. 

Mr. Warburton objected to both, and 
thought, that any ig agen of so imaport- 
ant a nature ought to undergo full and 
ample discussion, and ought not to be pro- 
posed at all, without affording the parishes 
an ey of entering into their de- 
tails, 

Lord Althorp was favourable to the 
principle of the Clause ; but he doubted 
whether, in the present stage, it could be 
rendered operative. He put it to the 
noble Lord whether he felt it necessary to 
press any such Clause at present. 

The Earl of Darlington said, he cer- 
tainly did; and if on being enforced it 
was found inoperative, he pledged himself 
to introduce a separate Bill upon the sub- 
ject. 

, The Committee divided on the Clause as 
amended by the Attorney General: Ayes, 
69 ; Noes, 55—Majority, 14. 

The Committee again divided on a pro- 
viso proposed by Mr. G. Wood, to enable 
the landlord to compound for small houses 
for one half the value: Ayes 35; Noes 
89—Majority, 54. 

List of the Ayes. 


Attwood, T. Philips, C. M. 
Benett, J. Pryme, G. 
Bolling, W.4 Russell, Lord C, J. 
Brotherton, J. Ruthven, E. 


Crawley, S. 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Forster, C. S. 


Ruthven, E. S. 
Sandon, Lord 
Scrope, P. 
Sullivan, R. 


Handley, H. Thicknesse, R. 
Hughes, H. H. Torrens, Col. 
Jacob, E. Tower, C. T. 
O’Connell, M. Vigors, N. A. 
O'Connell, J. Wason, R. 
Palmer, C. F. Willoughby, Sir H. 
Palmer, R. TELLER, 
Plumptre, J. P. Wood, G. W. 


The House resumed, the Committee to 
sit again, 


PunisHMENT or Deatu Biuu.] Mr. 
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Lennard moved, that the House resolve 
itself into a Committee on the Punishment 
of Death Bill. 

Mr. futhven opposed going into the 
Committee at that late hour (half-past 2 
o'clock. 

The House divided: Ayes, 50; Noes, 
17—Majority, 33. 

The House went into Committee. 

Lord Howick said, he had a claim on 
the hon. Member’s indulgence after having 
consented to the Committee, and he hoped, 
therefore, the hon. Member would make 
no opposition to the Amendment which he 
was about to propose. The hon. Member 
must be aware that, as the law stood be- 
fore, the party committing or attempting a 
highway-robbery, where injury was in- 
flicted, suffered the extreme penalty of the 
law. His (Lord Howick’s) object was, to 
place the law in that respect as it was be- 
fore. He would, therefore, move, that 
after the words “ security” these words 
be inserted, “not doing any bodily harm to 
the person so robbed.” 

Mr. Lennard was obliged to resist the 
insertion of these words, because it had 
been truly said by the noble Lord, they 
would go to leave the law as it was before 
the introduction of the Bill ; which, in that 
shape, would afford no real amelioration, 
and the public would be deceived by, and 
dissatisfied with it. If the robbery itscif 
did not deserve death, surely the assault by 
which it was attended ought not to make 
it so punishable, inasmuch as the most 
violent and severe assault was visited, he 
believed, with only two years’ imprison- 
ment, it being always borne in mind that 
where life was endangered in cases of rob- 
bery the capital punishment remained the 
same 

The Committee divided: Ayes, 33; 
Noes, 28—Majority, 5. 

The House resumed, the Committee to 
sit again. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 19, 1834. 


MINUTES.} Petitions presented. By Lord Lorton, from 
the Clergy of Elphin, for relief from the Repayment of 
Loans from First Fruits.—By the Duke of WELLINGTON, 
and the Earl of Rosstyn, from two Places,—for Protec- 
tion to the Church of Scotland.—By the Archbishop of 
CANTERBURY, aud the Duke of WELLINGTON, from three 
Places,—against the Separation of Church and State.—By 
the former, from a Number of Places, against the Claims 
of the Dissenters.—By both, from a Number of Places, 
—for the Protection of the Established Church, against 
the Separation of Church and State, and against the 
Claims of the Dissenters. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 19, 1834. 


Minutss.]. Bills) Read a second time:—London Port 
Dues; Sale of Tea; Insolvent Debtors (Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By Mr. G. W. Woon, from Worsley, 
against the Poor-Laws Amendment Bill.—By Mr. GREENE, 
from Attorneys of Manchester, and other Places, for Im- 
proving the Practice in the Lancaster Court of Common 
Pleas.—By Mr. G. W. Woop, from two Places, against 
the County Coroner’s Bill.—By Mr. WyNN, from Llan- 
sillin, for the Amendment of the Tithes Prescription Act; 
from four Places, for Protection to the Church of Eng- 
land; from the Clergy of three Places, against the Uni- 
versities Admission Bill.— By Mr. Turner, from Black- 
burn, against the Sale of Beer Act.—By Mr. Hopegs, 
from several Places, against the same Bill. 


Sate or Beer.] Sir E. Knatchbull 
moved the Order of the Day for the House 
to resolve itself into Committee on the sale 
of Beer Act Amendment Bill. 

The House went into Committee. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull moved, as an 
amendment on the second clause, the 
following enactment :—“ That from and 
after the commencement of this Act, it 
shall be lawful for the Commissioners of 
Excise, or other persons duly authorized 
to grant licenses for the sale of Beer, Ale, 
Porter, Cider, or Perry, under the provi- 
sions of the said recited Act, to any per- 
son applying for the same, but that such 
license shall not authorize the persons ob- 
taining it to sell Beer, Ale, Porter, Cider, 
or Perry, to be drunk or consumed in the 
house or on the premises.” 

The original Clause was struck out, and 
the one proposed by Sir Edward Knatch- 
bull put from the Chair. 

Mr. Warburton said, on a former occa- 
sion he had objected to the principle of 
this Bill, on the ground of the inequality 
of its operation. This clause provided, 
that licences should be granted to persons 
to sell beer, but prohibited the drinking 
of it on the premises where it was sold. 
In his opinion, it would be quite ineffec- 
tive; and in proof of that view of the 
case, he would appeal to the experience of 
the House with reference to the effects 
produced by the Bill, which authorized 
the sale of cider to be drunk off the pre- 
mises. The law was evaded in a variety 
of ways; greater irregularities were pro- 
duced than before existed, when cider was 
permitted to be drunk on the premises. 
The immorality which was occasioned by 
beer being consumed on the premises 
would not be put an end to by the prohi- 
bition ; and he was of opinion, if this im- 
morality should exist, it was much better 
to screen it from the public eve. What 
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would be the effect of the proposed clause? 
Why, the retailer of beer would have an 
understanding with some one in the neigh- 
bourhood, and beer would be taken to a 
distance and drunk there; thus the con- 
sumption of beer would be the same, with 
this difference, that it would be consumed 
in private and retired places, instead of 
being drunk in a public place, and under 
the eye of the public and the magistracy. 
No legislation could prevent this; and 
he should, therefore, move as an Amend- 
ment, ‘‘ that so much of the clause as pro- 
hibited Beer being drunk on the premises 
where it was sold, be expunged.” 

Major Handley admitted, that the 
Amendment which had been proposed by 
the hon. member for Kent, was a great 
improvement to the Bill; but as he viewed 
it merely as a ruse, he should support the 
Amendment of his hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Bridport. He contended, that the 
same argument which was used when the 
Bill to authorize the sale of Beer was 
passed, with regard to the vested rights of 
those whose property was said to be af- 
fected by it, applied equally to the private 
rights of those numerous persons who had 
embarked in the beer-trade under the new 
law. Those rights were entitled to the 
consideration and protection of Parlia- 
ment; and, being of opinion this clause 
was a gross violation of them, he should 
give his opposition to the clause. 

Mr. Parrott should also support the 
Amendment of the hon. member for Brid- 
port. The system of licensing had always 
been abused, and always would be. He 
knew of a case, as a Magistrate, where 
applications had been made to the Magis- 
trates for licenses by three persons; two 
of them, who were high churchmen, ob- 
tained their licenses; the third, who was 
a Dissenter, was refused. It ought to be 
left to the same open competition that ex- 
isted in every other trade; but this clause 
would have the effect of shutting up al- 
most all the beer-houses in the country, 
and, as a consequence, the sellers of porter 
would have an opportunity of increasing 
the price of porter 2d. a-pot. He was 
sure, that the hon. Baronet was a friend 
to the farmer; but another of the effects 
of this Bill would be, to lessen the price of 
barley 5s. a-quarter. The annual con- 
sumption of barley would be reduced to 
500,000 qrs., and, consequently, an in- 


jury to the revenue would accrue, of 


500,0007. The more he considered this 
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Bill, the more he felt convinced it would 
have the most pernicious effects. He 
would, therefore, give it every opposition 
in his power. 

Mr. Tennyson said, he should give this 
Bill all the support in his power. The 
great objects of the Bill for the sale of 
Beer, which were to produce a free com- 
petition, and to give a cheap and whole- 
some beverage, had signally failed. So 
far from free competition being impeded 
by this Bill, he contended it would be in- 
creased; because it held out inducements 
for every person keeping a shop in a town 
or village, to make beer, and sell it to the 
labouring man the same as he sold any 
other article of consumption. Hon. Mem- 
bers had said, this Bill would be produc- 
tive of great mischief; but whatever that 
mischief might be, he was sure it could 
not equal the injurious and demoralizing 
effects which had been produced all over 
the country by the operation of the Sale 
of Beer Act. He thanked the hon. mem- 
ber for Kent for having introduced such 
a measure, as he was convinced it would 
tend to cure the dreadful evils which had 
resulted from the present system. He 
knew, that he was treading upon un- 
popular ground ; but he felt himself bound 
in justice and in honour, to give his oppo- 
sition to a measure that had gone far to 
demoralize the people of this country. It 
was his intention to move, that for the 
future no more beer-houses be licensed 
beyond the present 33,000 already li- 
censed, He would recommend the House 
to rest at the clause of the hon. member 
for Kent, but at the same time he thought 
some protection should be afforded to the 
33,000 whose vested rights, as they were 
termed, would be affected by the Bill. 

Mr. Slaney was of opinion, the case had 
been overstated on both sides. The sys- 
tem had been heretofore a comparatively 
close one: it was subsequently opened : 
and now the country, from one end to the 
other, rang with complaints of the evils 
produced by the sudden re-action. There 
never was an opinion more general—even 
in reference to the comforts and happiness 
of the poorer classes themselves—than 
that some change in the present Beer Act 
was absolutely necessary. The question 
then was, what was that change to be? 
He was a member of the Parliamentary 
Committee which sat to investigate the 
operation of the sale of Beer Act; and he 
could safely say, that the greatest bearing 
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of the evidence adduced on it, was de- 
cidedly favourable to an alteration in the 
present law as it now stood. The evi- 
dence before the Committee, also, showed, 
that in large towns, the operation of the 
Act had been highly beneficial ; for it had 
produced the effect of lowering the second 
necessary of life to the working classes 
one-sixth, or at least one-eighth. No 
doubt the first operation of the Act on 
towns was to cause a flush of drunkenness 
among the people; but its permanent 
effect was, and would be, undoubtedly, 
to supersede ardent spirits, which would be 
a blessing to the country. But in rural 
districts, with a bad police and thinly in- 
habited, its effects were the direct con- 
trary; association led to indulgence in 
the pernicious liquor, generally supplied 
by the monopolizing brewers, and indul- 
gence led to debauchery and every kind 
of crime. He admitted it would be very 
unreasonable to shut up all the shops in 
the country districts; but if any measure 
could be enacted which would have the 
effect of taking away all the objectionable 
ones among them, and leaving only the 
respectable and well-conducted, could any 
one say it would not be an improvement 
of the system, and a service to the coun- 
try? This he firmly believed the Bill of 
his hon. friend, the member for East Kent, 
would effect: for in rural districts it would 
be impossible for any man to get a certi- 
ficate who was of a bad character, and 
the clause rating applicants up to 10/. 
a-year at least would have the effect of 
insuring good character. If, however, 
this Bill should not be found sufficiently 
stringent, by the next session of Parlia- 
ment, when its operation should have 
been tried, the House would be enabled 
to pass a stricter measure. 

Mr. Henry Handley regretted, that the 
hon. member for Lambeth had altered his 
notice of Motion at the eleventh hour. 
He (Mr. Handley) was satisfied, that of 
the 33,000 beer-houses in the agricultural 
districts, very few would be swept away 
by the present Bill. That evils had arisen 
out of the law as it now stood was unde- 
niable ; and he was of opinion, that it had 
effected none of its contemplated objects. 
For instance, beer was no better and no 
cheaper than before it passed, and the 
monopoly of the great brewers was not in 
the slightest degree injured. When the 
amendment of his hon. friend the member 
for Lambeth should be disposed of, he 
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(Mr. Handley) should propose another, 
to the effect of limiting the consumption 
of beer on the premises. 

Mr. Fysche Palmer said, the evidence 
taken before the Beer Committee, and the 
reports founded on it, were worth nothing 
at all. The evidence was really the most 
absurd that had ever been given before 
any committee, and that of some of his 
brother Magistrates most especially so. 
Every crime in the calendar was traced 
by them to the Beer Bill; sheep stealing 
was never heard of before; in fact, no 
vice, no demoralization was ever known 
in the country, according to their gpin- 
ions, until the Beer Bill came into oper- 
ation. He confessed, he did not think 
the evidence of persons who viewed the 
matter through such a medium, was much 
to be regarded by that House. The 
House had had some experience of what 
might be expected from prohibiting the 
consumption of beer on the premises. It 
was well known, that when the prohibi- 
tion existed, beer was purchased at one 
house, and the people met at another and 
drank it; benches were placed even by 
the roadside, a plot of ground was staked 
round with hurdles, not more than twenty 
yards from the beer-shop, and there the 
beer was consumed. Could the consump- 
tion of beer on the premises, he asked, be 
attended with worse effects than these ? 
On the contrary, he was convinced, that, 
under proper regulations, it would be at- 
tended with very great advantage to the 
lower orders. By means of this Bill, 
those who, on the faith of the Beer Act, 
had expended their little capital on beer- 
shops, would be utterly ruined; and thus 
not alone would injustice be done to them, 
but the country would also be injured by 
the additional amount of pauperism with 
which it would certainly be burthened. 
If they were to be dispossessed of their 
holdings, they should at least get time to 
dispose of their property, and convert it 
into money. It had been said, the beer 
was no better under the present sys- 
tem than it was under the old one. He 
denied the fact most positively; he fre- 
quently tasted the beer himself; and he 
asSerted, that it was a great deal better in 
quality; and the reason was obvious. He 
would state, as a proof of this assertion, 
a circumstance which occurred in the 
county of Berks. Under the old system, 
it was the practice of all the great brewers, 
within a tract of country comprehending | 
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forty miles in width, and fifty in length, 
to meet once every week, to determine 
what the price and quality of the beer 
should be for the next week; and the 
contract which was then entered into was 
never known to be broken. A stranger 
could never get in among them ; and the 
consequence was, that the people had to 
drink the worst beverage that ever was 
brewed. The brewers all made fortunes, 
because nobody else could obtain a living 
by the sale of beer in that district. He 
should, therefore, strongly oppose the pre- 
sent measure, because he belteved it to be 
a great injustice to those who had em- 
barked all their property under the belief 
that they would be protected by the Le- 
gislature, and because he considered many 
of the evils of the old system would be 
renewed, 

Sir George Strickland concurred, that 
the present Bill would be productive of 
great injury, and inflict gross injustice on 
those who had vested their capital in 
beer-houses, and should, therefore, give 
the clause his decided opposition. 

Mr. Ayshford Sanford contended, that 
no injury would be done to those who 
kept beer-houses by the operation of this 
clause; it did not prevent them from 
selling beer; it only gave permission to 
others to sell beer to be consumed off the 
premises. He thought the present Bill 
would remedy many of the great evils 
produced by the Beer Act, and should, 
therefore give it all the support in his 
power. 

Mr. Heathcote considered the propo- 
sition of the hon. member for Kent the 
most preferable. Its effect would be, to 
get rid, not so much of the Beer Bill, itself, 
as the evils that had been produced by 
its operation. That those evils had pre- 
vailed throughout the country to a most 
alarming extent, he apprehended no man 
would deny. He should therefore vote 
for the clause which had been substituted 
by the hon. Baronet the member for Kent. 

Mr. Guest said, the injurious effects 
produced by the Beer Bill were un- 
doubtedly very great in the agricultural 
districts, but they had increased in a ten- 
fold degree in the populous districts, and 
in manufacturing towns. The beer could 
not be worse than it was now; but it 
might be greatly improved. It was his 
intention to support the clause. 

Mr. Parker was determined to vote for 
the clause proposed by the hon. Baronet ; 
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but at the same time he did not feel satis- 
fied in doing so without some provision 
being made for the vested rights of those 
whose property would be very much in- 
jured if the Bill passed into a law. They 
heard a great deal in that House about 
the vested rights of the rich man, while 
those of the poor man were passed by 
unheeded. As much respect, however, was 
due from that House to the one as the 
other, and he should propose a separate 
clause to the House, to secure the vested 
interests of those whose property would 
be affected if this Bill passed into a law. 

Mr. Cayley should give his support to 
the Amendment of the hon. member for 
Bridport. He could not help observing, 
at the same time, that vested rights were 
not so much mixed up with the considera- 
tion of this question as had been supposed 
by many hon. Members. 

Mr. Robert Palmer said, that of all the 
measures that had ever passed that House 
he believed the Beer Bill had been pro- 
ductive of the greatest evils. In cor- 
roboration of what he stated, he would 
only refer to numerous petitions he him- 
self had presented from grand juries, magis- 
trates, clergymen, farmers, and many 
labourers themselves, all in condemnation 
of the Bill, and praying that it might be 
repealed. It had been very generally 
supposed, that the Magistrates wished the 
present system to be abolished, in the hope 
of gaining some of the power it was said 
they had lost by it. He denied that such 
was the case. It was well known, that 
the duties they had to perform in licensing 
public-houses were of a most unpleasant 
character, and subjected them to great in- 
convenience. He would refer to the 
charges pronounced by the Judges to the 
Grand Juries in all parts of the country, 
to show that those learned persons attri- 
buted a great deal of the crime that had 
increased to such an alarming extent, to 
the injurious effects of the beer-houses, 
He was persuaded, that the greater portion 
of the evils produced by this measure 
were owing to the consumption of beer 
which took place upon the premises where 
it was sold; and until that could be proved 
to be a benefit to the country, he should 
give the clause of the hon. Baronet, pro- 
hibiting such consumption, his hearty 
support. 

Mr. Potter observed, that the complaints 
had been very loud and frequent on the 
demoralizing effects which had been pro- 
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duced by the sale of beer; but he believed, 
that where one had been demoralized by 
the use of beer, ten had been demoralized 
by the use of ardent spirits. 

Mr. Wilks said, that notwithstanding 
all that had been said with regard to the 
injurious effects produced by the Beer 
Bill in agricultural districts, only sixty- 
seven petitions had been presented, signed 
by 10,240 persons, during the present 
Session of Parliament, while those pre- 
sented for the abolition of slavery, and 
the redress of grievances of the Dissent- 
ers, amounted to five or six times that 
number. He contended, that the only 
object of this Bill was, to obtain for the 
Magistrates a restoration of that power 
they had lost by the Beer Bill. To show 
what had been the effects of the licensing 
system, he would only refer to what had 
been stated by the hon. member for Lam- 
beth on a former occasion. A house 
situate in the parish of Lambeth that pro- 
duced a rent of only 50/. a-year before 
it was licensed, was sold for 5,500/. im- 
mediately after the license was obtained. 
The House had been told, that the Beer 
Bill had been productive of agreat increase 
ofcrime. It was easy to make those bold 
declarations, but it was difficult to support 
them by facts. The very reverse was the 
fact. In the county of Essex in the 
year 1831, before the Beer Bill came into 
operation, the number of convictions at 
the Sessions amounted to 368, and at the 
Assizes to 172. In the year 1832, which 
was the period when the Bill was in opera- 
tion, the number of the convictions at the 
Sessions was 298, and at the Assizes they 
were only 88. This statement, therefore, 
showed a diminution of one-half. He ap- 
pealed to facts rather than assertions; and 
he trusted the former would weigh with 
the House rather than the latter. If this 
clause should pass, he would propose 
another clause to the consideration of the 
House, to the effect that the two first 
clauses of this Bill should not operate on 
existing establishments, so long as the 
premises were occupied by the same 
parties. 

Mr. Benett said, he was formerly one 
of the supporters of the Sale of Beer 
Act, but he was now fully convinced of 
the evils it had produced in the country. 
He thought the proposition of the hon. 
Baronet would remedy many of the evils 
produced by the operation of that mea- 
sure, and he should therefore support it. 
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Mr. Mark Philips thought it desirable 
there should be some check on the parties 
who kept the beer-houses. He knewthat, 
in some of the manufacturing districts, 
many of the proprietors of these houses 
were actually receiving parochial relief at 
the time they kept them. In any altera- 
tion, however, that should be‘effected, re- 
spect ought to be paid to the vested rights 
of the parties affected by it. 

Mr. Briscoe gave his support to the 
proposition of the hon. member for Kent, 
because he was of opinion, it would in- 
crease the consumption of beer, and be 
the means of producing a beverage of a 
much better quality, and at a more rea- 
sonable price. 

Major Beauclerk thought, that the 
greatest respect should be paid to the in- 
terests of those poor persons who had 
embarked all the property they possessed 
to obtain a livelihood by the means this 
Bill had held out to them. 

Mr. Hume said, as the House was legis- 
lating for poor persons, they ought to 
consider their wants with reference to the 
situation they held in society. Suppose 
a House of Commons composed of such 
persons who principally consumed the beer 
at these houses, the first thing they would 
do would be to put down club-houses, be- 
cause they encouraged gambling: they 
would not do anything that would curtail 
their own enjoyments. He put it, there- 
fore, to the House whether they would 
consent to deprive the poor man of the 
little enjoyment he obtained at the beer- 
shop after his work was concluded. He 
believed this clause was a great encroach- 
ment on the freedom of the poor, and 
therefore he should support the Amend- 
ment. 

Sir J. Sebright said, that personsof every 
class in the county he had the honour 
to represent united in reprobating the Sale 
of Beer Act measure. He had presented 
petitions from a great many of the la- 
bourers themselves, setting forth the evils 
it had produced, and he pledged himself 
to present a petition to that House that 
should be signed by every labouring man 
in one of the districts in the country, 
praying that the law should be imme- 
diately repealed. 

Sir E. Knatchbull briefly replied. He 
believed, that his plan would be the only re- 
medy for the evils which the demoralizing 
measure it was intended to amend had 
produced throughout the whole country. 
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The Committee divided on Mr. War- 
burton’s Amendment—Ayes 23; Noes 
141; Majority 118. 

List of the Aves. 

O'Reilly, W. 
Palmer, C. I. 
Parrott, J. 


Aglionby, H. 
Attwood, T. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 


Beauclerk, Major Potter, R. 
Blackburne, J. Roche, D. 
Codrington, Sir E. Scholefield, J. 
Fielden, J. Strickland, Sir G. 
Gaskell, D. Trelawney, W. L. 
Godson, R. Walter, J. 

Grote, G. Wilks, J. 
Handley, B. TELLER. 
Hume, J. Warburton, H. 
Lowther, Lord 


The House resumed—the Committee to 
sit again. 


Rerorm Act.] Colonel Evans rose, 
pursuant to the notice he had given, to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to amend 
the Reform Act, in that part which made 
the payment of rates and taxes an essen- 
tial qualification for voting at elections. 
He had last year tried, without effect, to 
induce the House to adopt this Amend- 
ment ofthe Act. He feared, that he should 
not be more successful on the present 
occasion, though he had now a strong ar- 
gument in favour of the Motion,—in the 
evidence which had since been afforded of 
the practical operation of that clause in 
disfranchising vast numbers who would 
otherwise be entitled, and to whom the 
Bill intended to give the right to vote. 
What he sought to have done was, the 
omission from the 27th clause, which gave 
the right of voting in boroughs, of the 
following provisio—‘ Nor unless such 
person shall have paid on or before the 
20th day of July in such a year, all the 
poor-rates and assessed-taxes which shall 
have become payable from him in respect 
to such premises previously to the 6th 
day of April then next preceding.” If 
the House should not be disposed to go 
thus far with him, and consent to the omis- 
sion of those words, he would even be 
content with a much slighter change than 
the one he had proposed; he would be 
satisfied with the substitution of ‘* the 6th 
day of October” for the “6th day of 
April” then next preceding. [Lord Al- 
thorp expressed his dissent.} He was 
sorry to see, that the noble Lord did not 
assent to his very moderate proposition. 
His own object was to give full effect to 
the proposed intentions of these who 
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drew up the Reform Act; and it 
could be shown, that the wording 
of this Clause had had the effect of 
disfranchising many thousands through- 
out the country. They might as well 
have made the payment of rent the test 
of qualification: and indeed it was at first 
proposed in the Reform Bill, that the pay- 
ment of rent should be a qualification ; 
and the public owed it not to Whig liber- 
ality, but to the exertions of an hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Sir Edward Sugden) 
the late unsuccessful candidate for Cam- 
bridge, that that test did not now form a 
part of the Act. Thus the public owed it 
to that learned Gentleman’s exertions that 
some hundred thousand electors, now en- 
titled to vote, were not disfranchised, as 
they must have been if rent were allowed 
to continue as a qualification. In the 
very moderate proposition with which he 
had said he would be satisfied, all that 
would be done would be to give the rate- 
payer the advantage of six months—that 
was, that he should have paid the rates and 
taxes up to the October instead of the 
April preceding. The payment of rates 
and taxes had been, under the former 
state of the law, made a fertile source of 
corruption, and he feared, that in time it 
would become so under the Reform Act. 
They had heard of the practice of attor- 
nies or agents in boroughs paying the 
poor-rates of many voters on the condi- 
tion that if there was a contest they 
should vote for those whom those attor- 
nies should name, and then when they 
had got a certain number of votes going 
about seeking for a candidate who might 
offer himself on their terms. This was a 
practice which had existed to a great ex- 
tent under the former state of the law. 
Would it not be well to anticipate and 
provide against its recurrence by removing 
so fertile a source of corruption? When 
he brought this subject forward last year 
he was told, that there were several other 
Members who had alterations to propose ; 
that it was then much too soon to suggest 
or propose any Amendments, as they 
ought to wait to see how the Bill would 
work. They had now, however, seen how 
the Act worked, and Government had 
taken away one argument against a 
change by the proposing an Amendment 
to the Act. He did hope that the House, 
having passed the Bill, would now con- 
sent to render it efficient by carrying the 
original intention of the authors of the 
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Bill fully into effect. It was calculated 
by the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) 
that the Bill would create a million of 
voters; but experience had shown, that 
the number actually entitled to vote was 
little more than half a million, the defi- 
ciency from the numbers originally an- 
nounced being at present not less than 
470,000. But how did the House stand, 
as compared with the unreformed Parlia- 
ment, in the number of placemen, pen- 
sioners, and sinecurists, who had seats in 
it? It appeared from the report of a 
Committee laid on the Table of that 
House, that there was only a difference of 
three in the numbers of that class _be- 
tween. the late and the present Parliament. 
As he knew from the present constitution 
of that House, that any Motion which the 
Government might oppose was sure to be 
negatived, he felt that he had little or 
indeed no chance of having his Motion 
carried. Yet he still felt it his duty to 
move a Resolution, embodying his opin- 
ion as to the necessity of a more com- 
plete reform, for the purpose of placing 
it on the journals of the House. He 
would therefore move the following Reso- 
lution :—‘‘ That this House deems it ex- 
pedient to repeal or mitigate such Clauses 
of the Reform Act as have been found to 
have an unexpected restrictive operation, 
particularly those regarding the payment 
of rates and taxes; and thata revision of 
the Reform Act with this view is the 
more urgent—because the new constitu- 
ency has been found to fall short, by al- 
most half a million of voters, of the num- 
ber Government contemplated, and the 
public were led to expect; because the 
present House of Commons comprises 
about the same number of family repre- 
sentatives of the hereditary branch of. the 
Legislature, and about the same number 
of placemen, pensioners, sinecurists, and 
other dependents of the Crown, which 
were to be found in the unreformed Par- 
liament which preceded it; because it is 
vain to expect an independent line of 
conduct from a Parliament containing so 
large a proportion as 169 Members who 
are in the receipt of 150,000/. per annum 
of the public money ; and finally, because 
this House has in effect entirely failed 
to satisfy the just expectations of the 
public.” 

Mr. Hume rose to second the Motion, 
though he had not seen it or been aware 
of its exact nature until he had now heard 
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it read in the House.- He had been the 
Chairman of the Committee to which his 
hon. and gallant friend had alluded, and 
he could say, that all the statements made 
in the report were founded on the au- 
thority of documents signed by the parties 
who presented them. His reason for rising 
to second these Resolutions was, that the 
objection which he had originally taken to 
the Clause restricting the right of voting 
to the occupiers of 10/, houses, who had 
paid up their rates and taxes, remained 
unaltered. The restriction was unjusti- 
fiable, rather on account of the principle 
involved in it, than on account of the pe- 
cuniary payment which it required, So 
objectionable was the principle of it, that 
to his knowledge, in one parish alone, 
1,580 persons had voluntarily abandoned 
their right to the elective franchise. The 
noble Lord would remove a great objec- 
tion which many persons felt to the Re- 
form Bill, if he would permit this Clause 
to be modified, even if it were not altered 
altogether. There would not be more than 
600,000 electors at the next registration ; 
and that would be owing to the Clause 
depriving half of the elective body of their 
franchise. 

Lord Althorp was not surprised at find- 
ing these Resolutions proposed by the 
hon, and gallant Representative for West- 
minster, but he was surprised: to find any 
Gentleman bold enough to state, that he 
seconded Resolutions of such a character 
without having perused them previously. 
The first of those Resolutions stated, that 
it was desirable that the House should 
enter upon the consideration of the pro- 
priety of modifying the Reform Bill. Now, 
he did not think that such an inquiry was 
desirable. The hon. and gallant Officer 
said, that we should enter into the con- 
sideration of the right of franchise, be- 
cause we had already entered upon the 
consideration of a plan for. modifying 
the mode of registration. But the mode 
of registering the electors involved a 
very different question from that of the 
proper amount of the elective franchise. 
This principle of making the elective fran- 
chise depend on the payment of rates:and 
taxes was not a new principle in our sys- 
tem. It was part of the old scot-and-lot 
system. The object of the framers of the 
Reform Bill, after making a 10/. occu- 
pancy the basis of the elective franchise 
was, to prevent that standard from being 
evaded. With that view this Clause and 
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these restrictions were introduced. He 
thought that after Parliament. had de- 
clared, that a 10/. occupancy should give 
a vote in boroughs, it was essentially ne- 
cessary that the occupancy should be bona 
Jide. From the experience which he had 
derived from the result of the last general 
election, he was convinced more than he 
was before it, that the franchise which 
the Government jhad selected was the 
proper franchise. If they looked at the 
new constituencies, it would be found, 
that, though most of them had conducted 
themselves well, those who had conduct- 
ed themselves best were the 10/. con- 
stituencies. There were other topics to 
which the Resolutions of the hon, and 
gallant Officer referred, and on which he 
would take the liberty of saying a few 
words. One of them referred to the im- 
propriety of the eldest sons of Peers, 
in which predicament he stood, occupy- 
ing seats in the House of Commons. On 
such a subject he might perhaps speak with 
sume degree of prejudice, but he did not 
see that there was, according to the con- 
stitution, any objection to their having 
seats in that House. As the law stood 
at present, the constituencies of the coun- 
try were free to choose whomsoever they 
pleased, whether those persons were sons 
of Peers, or whether they were uncon- 
nected with the nobility, The hon. and 
gallant Officer had also made a similar 
observation with respect to placemen. He 
had said, that the number of placemen in 
the House was eighty-six. He (Lord Al- 
thorp) was surprised at that statement, for 
he certainly had thought that the number 
was not so great. The constituencies, 
however, knew whether the persons who 
sought their suffrages held offices or not; 
and if they chose to elect persons holding 
such offices, that was no reason for re- 
vising the Reform Bill. As to the pro- 
ceedings of the House not giving satisfac- 
tion to the country, that was a point on 
which he differed from the hon. and gal- 
lant Officer. That they did not give sa- 
tisfaction to the hon, and gallant Officer, 
he readily believed, for that hon. and 
gallant Officer generally voted in the mi- 
nority, and a Gentleman in the minority 
was: in the habit of believing that more 
persons agreed with him out of doors than 
actuallydid. On these grounds he should 
oppose the Resolutions. 

Mr. Roebuck supported the Resolutions. 
The 27th Clause of the Reform Act, com- 
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pelled every 102. householder to pay his 
rates and taxes on a certain day, if he 
wished to enjoy the right of suffrage. Now, 
if a man did not pay those rates and taxes 
by a certain day, he lost his suffrage; but 
the State did not lose its revenue, for it 
made him pay his taxes afterwards, and 
that being the case, the individual ought 
in his opinion, to retain his right of voting. 
The only advantage, if advantage it could 
be called, of this Clause, was its tendency 
to narrow the constituency, and to place 
the suffrage in the hands of a few persons 
for their own benefit and for the injury of 
themany. He complained, that the noble 
Lord opposite, by placing this Clause in 
the Bill, had placed in it a ruinous prin- 
ciple. When distress pervaded the coun- 
try the poorer class of voters would, of 
necessity, be most anxious to make their 
cries heard by the Legislature, and yet at 
that very time most of them would be dis- 
franchised by their incapacity to pay their 
rates and taxes. Why should the poor 
at that time be disfranchised? Did the 
noble Lord suppose that, if distress fell on 
the poorer electors, that distress deprived 
them of the education, the intelligence, 
and the probity, which they possessed in 
the year before? And yet owing to acci- 
dents, over which a man might have no 
control, an individual who enjoyed com- 
fort one year might be reduced to great 
inconvenience the next ; and then his suf- 
ferings were to be aggravated by the 
noble Lord’s telling him, “ You are de- 
ptived of your status—you are no free- 
man—you are poor, therefore your elect- 
ive franchise shall be taken from you.” 
He wished the House to consider what 
was meant by the words “ narrow consti- 
tuency” in England. Those words meant 
a rich constituency, and did a rich con- 
stituency speak the voice of the people 
of England? Certainly not. They did 
not speak the voice of its artisans, who 
formed the most intelligent and pa- 
triotic class. Did distress fall on the rich 
shopkeeper and gentleman? No; it fell 
on the working artisans, who, he repeated, 
formed the most intelligent and patriotic 
body in the community. He was speaking 
of the élite of the artisans—of such of 
them as occupied 10/. houses. Why were 
such men worthy of the franchise one year 
and unworthy of it another? He did 
hope that the noble Lord would not tell 
him that this enactment was necessary 
for the collection of the revenue. It was 
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not so, for the man was equally compelled 
to pay his taxes whether he secured his 
vote or not. The rating must be a real 
not a nominal rating, and pay it the man 
must. How, then, could the noble Lord 
justify this mode of robbing the constitu- 
ency of a franchise which the Reform Bill 
pretended to give them, but of which 
this Clause positively deprived them ? 
Mr. O'Connell said, recent events had 
shown, that it was very necessary that 
something should be done to amend this 
Clause about rates and taxes, for at Cam- 
bridge seventy voters had been disfran- 
chised,. because the collector of taxes 
had received their money and had run 
away with it without acknowledging its 


receipt. Now, there was no election 


on the result of which the fate of the 
Government, and he might perhaps say 
of the country depended so much as on 
that at Cambridge. It was quite clear, 
that this number might have turned the 
trepidating scale either way. After the 
spectacle of public buffoonery which had 
been exhibited in all manners of ways at 
Oxford, in order to influence public opin- 
ion against the Government, he knew not 
what might have been the effect of a real 
and substantial victory over it at Cam- 
bridge. He understood that owing to 
the operation of this clause, the number of 
voters at present registered fell short of 


the number which had been anticipated 


before the passing of the Reform Act by 
not less than half a million. Instead, 
then, of pursuing a restrictive system, 
the Government, if it acted wisely, and 
wished to stand well in the opinion of {the 
people, would adopt the principle of this 
Motion, and consent to this extension, or 
rather increase, of the franchise. In many 
boroughs, the constituency had been ren- 
dered very narrow by acting on the prin- 
ciple it was now proposed to amend. In 
the borough of Harwich, there were not 
more than 170 electors; in that of Port- 
arlington there were not 100. He did 
not mean to find fault with the choice 
made by those electors, nor to impute to 
them improper motives; all he meant to 
say was, that in those boroughs the votes 
would soon be of as much value as votes 
were in any of the close boroughs recently 
destroyed. It was his belief that we 
owed reform more to accident than to de- 
sign. The Administration now in power 
succeeded in acquiring office owing to the 
imprudent and uncalled-for declaration of 
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the Duke of Wellington against Reform. 
The oligarchy there made a mistake, but 
those who succeeded it, found that they 
could not avail themselves of that mistake 
unless they obtained the advantage of 
popular aid. They got that aid, and 
then they acted upon the principle of 
giving to the people as little Reform as 
they could to suit their own purposes. 
Even that little Reform they clogged 
with restrictions, and no restriction could 
be more effectual for their object than that 
of making the payment of rates and taxes 
a preliminary to the possession of the elec- 
tive franchise. Owing to that restric- 
tion, the amount of the constituent body 
was hourly diminishing throughout the 
country, and there was not, he believed, 
a single borough in the kingdom in 
which the constituency had not been re- 
gularly decreasing from the passing of 
the Reform Act down to the present 
hour. He therefore agreed with the 
hon. and gallant Officer in thinking, that 
the House ought to adopt these resolu- 
tions, and by so doing, increase the 
number of electors throughout the king- 
dom. Neither from courtesy nor from 
principle was he inclined to object to the 
system of electing the sons of Peers Mem- 
bers of that House; but there certainly 
was one objection to which that system 
was and would be liable, so long as the 
duration of Parliaments was septennial. 
The noble Lord opposite, had certainly 
been elected a Member of the House of 
Commons for a long series of years; 
but he was an exception from the 
general rule which applied to the eldest 
sons of Peers. If they were elected 
for one Parliament, they were elected for 
as long a period as they would probably 
have to sitin that House. Seven years 
was about the probability of the duration 
of the life of any Peer who had a son old 
enough to sit in the House of Commons. 
That being the case, the eldest son of a 
Peer might vote as he pleased, as he was 
relieved from the responsibility which at- 
tached to the votes of other Members 
of that House. He would give them 
an instance of what he meant. A noble 
Lord, who in the last Session of Parliament 
was member for the county of Perth, had 
assailed him on the first night of it, and 
had afterwards voted with the noble Lord 
in support of the Coercion Bill. Would 
that noble Lord have been returned again 
to Parliament for the county of Perth 
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after those votes, if he had had occasion 
to appeal to his constituents ? He thought 
not, and for this reason—that a person 
of politics opposed to those of that noble 
Lord had been recently returned for that 
county. The sonofa Peer, in that situa- 
tion, had this advantage then over other 
Members—he voted as he pleased, because 
he did not expect to come among them 
again. It was therefore the duty of the 
House, if they intended to act upon the 
principle of the Reform Bill, to accede to 
the principle of these resolutions. He 
wished to see them modified; but still he 
should feel it to be his duty to support 
them. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood said, that this 
clause had disappointed the expectations 
of the inhabitants of the town which he had 
the honour to represent. Whilst the Re- 
form Bill was under discussion, the people 
expected at Birmingham, that that bo- 
rough would have about 18,000 voters. 
There were 18,000 102. houses in that 
town, and it was expected, that there 
would have been as many votes, as the 
occupiers of those houses paid their rents 
regularly and punctually. It was now 
his painful duty to state, that he had only 
4,000 constituents. He had no reason 
to complain of them, for they had returned 
him unanimously ; and so, too, would the 
18,000 voters, if they had been properly 
qualified. He thought, that a fraud 
had been committed on the country by 
inserting this 102. franchise clause into 
the Bill. Under its operation, not only 
had the householders to pay up the 
rates and taxes on each 10/. house, but 
they had also to see that the entry of those 
payments was made in our own names. 
In Birmingham, two-thirds of the houses 
were rated in the names, not of the occu- 
piers, but of the landlords; and thus there 
were disfranchised 14,000 of the best 
and of the most patriotic men in Eng- 
land. He was happy to have this op- 
portunity to confirm the statement of 
the hon. member for Bath—that these 
artisans were the best, and worthiest, 
and most patriotic men in England ; and 
yet in this way had they been disfran- 
chised. He should support the resolu- 


tions of the hon. and gallant Officer, be- 
cause they were calculated to enlarge the 
franchise under the Bill of Reform. At 
present, it was a fraud upon the people of 
England, and therefore he was ready to 
support any just and practical enlarge- 
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ment of it. It was a great measure, un- 
doubtedly, but still it was a fraud on the 

eople, because it had not given them 
half that liberty, nor half that prosperity 
which they had a right to expect. 

Lord John Russell felt himself called 
upon to contradict, with all due respect, 
an expression which had just fallen from 
the hon. member for Birmingham. The 
hon. Member had said, that before the 
Reform Bill became law, it was expected 
that Birmingham would contain 18,000 
voters. Now he, for one, had never 
either felt or stated such an expecta- 
tion. He had said, that the Reform Bill 
would give to Birmingham 5,000 electors, 
and it now appeared, that the actual num- 
ber of electors there only fell 1,000 short 
of that amount. The Bill of Reform, 
which gave to 4,000 electors the right of 
returning two representatives for a town 
which had never before possessed that 
right, was in his opinion a thorough Re- 
form. He was sorry, that it had not pro- 
duced all the prosperity that was expected; 
but he had an odd notion, that what the 
hon. Member called prosperity was only 
another name for the 1/. notes. Certainly 
the Reformed Parliament had not adopted 
the hon. Member’s panacea for all the 
evils of the country, and he was not cer- 
tain that the consequence of enlarging 
the elective franchise as the hon. member 
for Birmingham wished. would be that 
prosperity which that hon. Member took 
so much pride in proposing and vindicat- 
ing. He must also contend against the 
assertion, that the Reform Bill was a fraud 
on the people of England, or that it was 
the least Reform which the Ministers 
could give with safety to themselves. On 
the contrary, it was at the time generally 
said, and with- great plausibility and 
truth, that ifa Bill for a less Reform had 
been proposed, the people of England 
would have received it, and would have 
been satisfied with it as enough. But 
Ministers proposed a scheme of large and 
extensive Reform, because it was more 
likely to be permanent than a less Re- 
form. That was the ground upon which 
the Reform Bill was introduced—that was 
the ground upon which he was now pre- 
pared to stand by it. He was not pre- 
pared for a measure which would carry 
Reform further. The present Reform had 
given the people of England—he was not 
now speaking of the people of Ireland— 
the power of electing their own Represent- 
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atives. He thought, that the repeal of 
this restriction would not give them that 
power more fully. With regard to the 
observation which had fallen from the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin, 
upon a transaction connected with the last 
election at Cambridge, he would merel 
remark, that the overseer at Cambridge 
had kept two sets of books. In one, he 
had entered the names of those who were 
claimants, and had paid him, and in an- 
other, he had entered the names of those 
who had paid him, but whom he had not 
admitted as claimants on the register. 
That was a fraud for which he was liable 
to punishment. But he died soon after- 
wards, and he did not know of any Bill 
by which they could punish a dead over- 
seer. He had not heard anything in the 
course of the present debate to induce him 
to come to a different opinion from that 
which he had formerly expressed—that 
Parliament, having sanctioned this Act of 
Reform, it was not necessary to go fur- 
ther, for it gave the people the power of 
electing their own Representatives, which 
was theirs by right and by law, and of 
which he thought they had made a very 
proper use. 

The House divided—Ayes 37; Noes 
124; Majority 87. 


Rispanp TravDe.] Mr. Henry Lytton 
Bulwer, in moving for leave to bring in a 
Bill for the protection of the Riband 
trade by means of prohibition, said, he was 
aware, that it was necessary for him to 
make out an extraordinary case, in order 
to justify prohibition, and he admitted 
that he was bound to show, that this was 
the only means of relieving the distress 
and depression of that particular branch 
of manufacture. The hon. Member en- 
tered into a lengthened statement, to 
show, that great distress existed in the ri- 
band trade, that this was caused by the 
competition of the French manufacturers, 
and that the prohibition of their commo- 
dities was the only means of saving our 
own trade. He observed, that, in 1832, 
it was distinctly proved that the poor- 
tates in Coventry (the principal seat of the 
riband weaving trade) had reached to 
nearly double their amount in 1827, and 
that of 10,000 looms, 8,444 were entirely 
unemployed. Out of a population of 
8,000 persons within a given district, 3,000 
were wholly dependent on parochial relief 
for subsistence. The distress had since 
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gone on augmenting, as appeared from 
the evidence taken before the Committee. 
The wages of weaving had been reduced 
thirty per cent within the last three 
years; and everything connected with the 
riband trade. was in the lowest state of 
depression. In France, the manufacturer 
possessed great advantages over his rivals 
in this country. He purchased silk at a 
lower price, gave a lower rate of wages, 
and was at less expense with regard to 
patterns. The importation of French ri- 
bands had increased in one year—between 
1833 and 1834— from 110,000/. to 
218,000/. While the riband-trade was 
falling off in England, it was augmenting 
and flourishing in France, where the num- 
ber of looms was increasing. Fashion 
was on the side of France, which obtained 
a priority over the manufactures of this 
country. But if French goods were pro- 
hibited, the French manufacturer would 
either be obliged to imitate our goods, 
which would give us the priority of the 
market, or else he must make a different 
article, and then the fraud would be dis- 
covered should any be smuggled into this 
country. Prohibition was the only ef- 
fectual remedy for the depression of our 
riband trade, because fancy articles of 
that kind could not be manufactured in 
this country if exposed to French compe- 
tition. He hoped, that the next Com- 
mission sent abroad would not be to the 
French Government, but to the French 
milliners, to acquire a knowledge of 
fashions and fancy articles; and he should 
not object, if the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Poulett Thomson) undertook the 
Commission himself. Our economists 
had begun at the wrong end—they ought 
first to have taken the protection off corn, 
and then proceeded to manufactures. 
But, as they adopted a contrary principle, 
and contemplated an adequate protection 
to every interest by imposing certain 
duties, then they should, in consistency, 
go with him even to the length of prohi- 
bition, if that were the only means of pro- 
tecting this particular branch of manufac- 
ture. If they opened the English ports 
to foreign corn, and if France established 
a fair system of reciprocity with us, the case 
of the riband manufacturers went to the 
ground. But, if the House pursued the pre- 
sentsystem, then, with whatever reluctance 
it might be resolved upon, he saw no other 
alternative for the interests of the riband 
manufacturers than that. which he pro- 
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posed—namely, prohibition. He would 
fain have proposed a better remedy, or 
one more conformable with the liberal 
principles of the present liberal age; but 
he felt convinced, that only prohibition 
would reach the evil, and alleviate the 
distress now felt by our manufacturers. 
The French silk- manufacturer would either 
not imitate us, and therefore would be ex- 
cluded from our market; or they would 
imitate us, and so put our manufacturers 
upon a level with themselves, opening 
the market of fashion to our operatives. 
The main argument in favour of prohibi- 
tion was, that it must secure to the Eng- 
lish manufacturers the priority of fashion, 
which was the great end aimed at by both 
the foreign and the home manufacturer. 
Whatever was the prevailing fashion or 
taste, commanded the market. Now, all 
looked to the French for the patterns; 
but, if their silks and ribands were pro- 
hibited, then, to get into the market, as 
before they used to do, by smuggling, 
they must copy our manufacture closely ; 
and thus lose the priority they now en- 
joyed, of giving us the fashions in silk. 
It was of no use to adopt, as a remedy, 
anything which must be in the experiment 
unequal to the end they had in view; 
and it was on this account that he was 
emboldened to propose to the House ab- 
solute prohibition, because he felt, that 
nothing short of it would effect the relief 
of the silk manufacturers of this country. 
There was one other consideration which 
he would submit to the House, and it was 
this—they should recollect what the dis- 
position of the party was against whom 
he called upon them to act thus. Had 
the French shown themselves disposed to 
join us in fair terms of commercial inter- 
course ?—or, were they not rather pre- 
determined not to reciprocate equitably 
with England the benefits of trade by an 
equable reduction of prohibitory and pro- 
tecting imposts? It was but too clear 
what was the real policy of the French 
Government towards this country, in the 
preference which the Belgians had enjoyed 
always in their ports over Great Britain ; 
but that which spoke volumes was, the 
admission into France of coal and iron 
from Belgium in preference to better coal 
and iron from British ports, on the shal- 
low pretext, that the distinction was un- 
intentional, and happened merely because 
one was borne by land or canals, whilst the 
other was borne by sea. These distinc- 
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tions should put the House and the Go- 
vernment on its guard against the delu- 
sions which were attempted to be prac- 
tised by France. He wished, above all 
things, that the Government of this coun- 
try would see, that it was its duty to be 
consistent in cases of an analogous nature, 
and not attempt to cherish one trade by 
prohibitory enactments, whilst they over- 
whelmed another trade by inviting foreign 
competition, through the opening of 
our ports to the foreign silk manufac- 
turer. With these views he should 
move for leave to bring in a Bill for 
affording protection .to the riband ma- 
nufacturers of this country by means of 
prohibition. 

Mr. Dugdale had great satisfaction: in 
seconding the Motion; and he sincerely 
trusted, that the House would consent to 
the introduction of the measure which his 
hon. friend, the member for Coventry, 
asked leave to bring in. He could assure 
the House, that the riband weavers of 
Coventry were in a state of pitiable dis- 
tress; and the severe depression under 
which they laboured was, he was satisfied, 
the consequence of the system of free- 
trade which had of late years been adopted 
in this country. No persons could bear 
the deplorable situation in which they 
had been placed with more patience, or 
greater resignation, than the riband weavers 
had done; and their silent forbearance, 
he thought, gave them something like a 
fair claim for the protection for which 
they sought. They had hoped to gain 
some alleviation of the misery they en- 
dured from the Treaty of Reciprocity that 
was expected to be entered into between 
England and France. In that hope, how- 
ever, as everybody knew, they had been 
disappointed ; but, even had a Treaty of 
Reciprocity been agreed to by the two 
countries, it was his opinion, that the ri- 
band-trade especially would reap little orno 
benefit from it. Such were the advantages 
which the French riband manufacturer 
possessed over the manufacturer of this 
country, that competition between them 
was entirely out of the question; and, 
therefore, unless actual prohibition were 
resorted to, the French manufacturer 
must, as at present, enjoy almost exclu- 
sively the monopoly of our markets. In 
fact, it had been shown, by a history of 
the trade, that it never prospered except 
when prohibition was established. Gen- 
tlemen who were disciples of the free-trade 
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principles would not agree to that; but, 
for his part, he could not conceive how 
that could be beneficial to any country 
which discouraged her own manufactures ; 
and he thought, that it was the duty of 
every Government to attend to the inter- 
ests of their own trade and commerce be- 
fore those of any other country. 

Sir Eardley Wilmot thought it was im- 
possible to convey to the House an idea 
of the state of distress in which those poor 
and suffering people were involved; and 
it was absolutely necessary, that some 
means should be taken to afford them 
relief. Their distress did not arise, as 
some alleged, from the inferiority of their 
manufactures to those of the French: 
they could manufacture quite as well as 
the French; but they could not, under 
the pressure. of taxation which they 
had to endure, manufacture as cheaply. 
He had no objection to cheap articles ; 
but he would rather that they were pro- 
duced by our own, than by foreign, ma- 
nufacturers. He had presented a number 
of petitions on this subject; and all the 
petitioners asked was, that if the Govern- 
ment would not afford them protection, 
it would give them the means of emi- 
grating. 

Mr. Ellice stood in a peculiar situation 
with regard to the Motion before the 
House; and he, therefore, wished to state 
distinctly the line of conduct which he 
considered it his duty to adopt. He felt, 
in common with his hon. friend who had 
just sat down, and with every other gen- 
tleman who had spoken on this subject, 
the deepest sympathy for the distress un- 
der which those poor persons were suffer- 
ing whose case had been represented to 
the House. He was bound to say, that, 
after a long acquaintance with those par- 
ties, their case, such as it had been repre- 
sented to the House, had not been exag- 
gerated. It was quite true, that this 
branch of trade, from a state of great 
prosperity, had declined to a state of great 
depression, owing to a variety of causes, 
which were, he was afraid, beyond their 
control; though he still hoped, that some 
means might be discovered for remedying 
them. If he for a moment thought that 
such a Motion as that. brought forward 
by his hon. colleague was at all calculated 
to convert this branch of trade from a 
state of depression to a state of prosperity, 
he (Mr. Ellice) would not be the person 
to oppose it. But, in the first place, the 
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hon. Member must be well aware that, no 
matter how cogent might be the argu- 
ments he should produce in support of 
such a proposition, it would be impossible 
to get it adopted by that House, or by 
the country. For what was his proposi- 
tion? I[t was neither more nor less than 
that they should revert, by way of pro- 
tecting this particular branch of trade, to 
the old prohibitory system that existed 
with regard to the silk-trade previous to 
1825. The hon. member for the county 
of Warwick had stated, that while that 
prohibitory system was in force, the silk- 
trade was in a state of great prosperity. 
Now, he would not deny, that such was 
the case, nor did he mean to contend that 
the home manufacturer had not been in- 
jured by foreign competition. Indeed, at 
the time the relaxation took place, he 
stated, himself, that the riband trade of this 
country would be materially affected by a 
competition with the superior manufac- 
tures of France, Italy, and Switzerland,— 
that it would suffer more from the free- 
trade system than almost any other branch 
of the manufactures of this country,—and 
to this opinion he still adhered ; for, being 
more exposed to competition than any 
other description of article, its depression 
was a natural consequence. But, although 
he admitted this to be the case, he would 
put it to the good sense of the. House, 
whether a return to prohibitory laws was 
the means by which alone relief could be 
afforded to these distressed artisans? He 
was prepared to contend that, before his 
hon. colleague called upon the House to 
adopt his Motion, he was bound to show 
the advantage that was likely to accrue 
from it; but his hon. colleague had done 
no such thing, and therefore it was, that 
he (Mr. Ellice), being persuaded that no 
good could result from the proposition, 
felt it his duty to object to it. If his hon. 
colleague could convince him that, by 
recurring to the old prohibitory system, 
the introduction of certain finer descrip- 
tions of silks into the country would be pre- 
vented, then he would agree with him that 
such a course of proceeding might afford 
some chance, if not of an extensive, at 
least of a partial, relief to this branch of 
the trade. But, to carry that system into 
effect, they must go back to all the old 
penal statutes—they must have recourse 
to search-warrants, to search every shop 
in England ; and they must have recourse 
to excise informations, supported upon 
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very doubtful evidence, as to whether the 
article had been made in England or in 
France. He would ask the hon. Member 
whether he thought it possible that all 
the other classes of the community, that 
all the other trades and manufactures 
throughout the country, would, for the 
sake of this particular trade, submit to the 
erection of such an inquisitorial power ? 
Such was, in fact, the proposition which 
his hon. colleague had submitted to the 
House; and he had not made out a case 
to show, that even the adoption of such a 
proposition would afford relief to his suf- 
fering constituents. In the particular 
position in which he was placed, he cer- 
tainly would not vote against this Motion. 
He objected to such a Motion, because he 
was of opinion, that it would do no good. 
When he last met his constituents, he 
thought himself bound in fairness and in 
candour to state to them, when asked 
whether he would support such a Motion 
as that now brought forward by his hon. 
colleague, that, though he was most anxi- 
ous todo anything for their relief, they 
had still to make out acase to him to 
prove, that such a course of proceeding 
would not only do them no good, but 
that it would do them no injury. His be- 
lief was, that the adoption of such a pro- 
position would do them injury. If the 
hon. Gentleman would apply to his right 
hon. friend, the President of the Board of 
Trade, and lay any proposition before him 
by which he, or those on whose behalf he 
brought forward this proposition, thought 
that they could be relieved, they might be 
sure that it would obtain from his right 
hon. friend the most attentive considera- 
tion, with a view to afford, if possible, 
some means of practical relief. He en- 
treated his hon. colleague not to press his 
Motion to a division. He might see, 
from the state of the House, that such a 
proposition had no chance of being car- 
ried. He repeated, that he felt as much 
as any hon. Member could feel for the 
distress of those poor people, and that he 
was anxious to devise, if possible, a prac- 
tical remedy for it; but he, for one, would 
not delude them with the notion, that 
such a proposition as this would do them 
any good: on the contrary, it would do 
them a great deal of injury,—and, even if 
such a proposition should be adopted, it 
would be quite impossible that it could be 
fully or fairly carried into effect. 

Mr. Robinson did not deny, that this 
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was a difficult question; but he would 
maintain, that it was the duty of the 
House and of the Government to devise 
some means for relieving the distress un- 
der which this branch of the silk-trade, as 
well as the glovers of Worcester and the 
hand-loom weavers, laboured. The right 
hon. Gentleman, instead of throwing the 
onus on his hon. friend who had brought 
forward this Motion of suggesting some 
plan of relief, should, as a member 
of the Government, have come forward 
with some plan of his own for the purpose. 
The right hon. Gentleman should bear in 
mind, that he now belonged to a Ministry 
which opposed the repeal of the Corn- 
laws. It was impossible to dispute the 
justice of what was put forward by the 
manufacturers on this subject—namely, 
that if they were to suffer from the policy 
adopted by the Government,—if they were 
to be exposed to the competition of fo- 
reigners,—then, in God’s name, let them 
have cheap bread and cheap food. There 
was no answering that argument. They 
certainly were bound to give the people 
cheap subsistence, if they could not afford 
them employment and high wages. Was 
not the right hon. Gentleman, and the 
Ministry with which he was connected, 
opposed to any remission of taxes, by 
which alone they could obtain relief? It 
was impossible to relieve the people, un- 
less by a remission of taxes, and by a re- 
peal of the Corn-laws. They were now 
approaching to such a state, that, unless 
something were done for the relief of this 
class of persons, the monopoly of the 
Corn-laws must be abolished, and there 
must be a complete and thorough revision 
and commutation of the taxes. It was 
a melancholy thing to see those classes of 
the industrious population of the country 
suffering under such distress. He was 
determined, when he next met his consti- 
tuents, to advise them not to apply to 
that House for prohibition as a means of 
relieving them, as he agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman that no prohibitory sys- 
tem, however strict, would keep out those 
articles, and that circumstances stronger 
than the laws would force them into the 
country. He would advise them to apply 
for a relief from taxation. It was only by 
@ remission and commutation of taxes, 
and by some relaxation of the Corn-laws 
—for he did not mean to say, that, with 
the peculiar burthens which the land had 
upon it, the Corn-laws should be entirely 
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repealed—relief could be afforded to the 
labouring and manufacturing classes of 
the country. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, the ques- 
tion before the House was of a very con- 
fined and limited description. It involved 
the propriety of establishing a prohibitory 
system, not applicable to the silk-trade 
generally, but to this particular branch of 
manufacture. To this point the argu- 
ments of the hon. member for Coventry 
were directed, and on this question alone 
was the House called upon to decide. 
Under these circumstances, he was sure 
the House would see the propriety of not 
entering into general topics connected 
with free trade (which could have no ap- 
plication at present), still less of discussing 
the Corn-laws, and, least of all, of enter- 
ing into the question of the general tax- 
ation of the country. On all those points, 
when a fit and proper opportunity should 
occur, he should not be the last man to 
intrude his opinions upon this House. On 
this occasion, however, it would be much 
more convenient if he limited himself to 
the simple question introduced by the 
hon. member for Coventry. He must 
own, that he was surprised to hear the 
hon. member for Warwickshire (Mr. Dug- 
dale) introduce the subject of free trade 
with respect to this particular article, 
especially after the speech of the hon. 
member for Coventry. Was the hon Gen- 
tleman aware, that the very article, the 
introduction of which he wished to prohibit, 
was now taxed to the extent of from forty 
to sixty per cent? It was originally stated, 
be it remembered, that the protection should 
not exceed thirty per cent, but, in conse- 
quence of the alteration which had taken 
place in the value of the article, the duty 
had increased to the amount he had just 
mentioned. The hon. Gentleman who 
seconded the Motion seemed likewise to 
have entirely overlooked all the arguments 
which were urged by the hon. Member 
who moved it. What was the argument 
of the hon. member for Coventry? ‘ Talk 
to me of protection, said he ; no, we have 
got that already, and we find it to be 
utterly and entirely inefficacious for the 
purposes at which we aim; consequently, 
I call upon you, not to protect these 
manufactures, for such protection is per- 
fectly worthless, but at once to establish a 
total prohibition.” Really the hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to have a very singular no- 
tion of free-trade. He could conceive, 
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that there were very large limits indeed, 
and that there was a very wide space in- 
deed, between prohibition and, what he 
should call, free-trade. Certainly any- 
thing short of prohibition more stringent 
in its operation than the existing law, 
it was difficult to conceive. The hon. 
Gentleman’s notion of free-trade might 
be correct. He would not stop to discuss 
the point, because it formed no part of 
the present question, which simply was, 
prohibition, or no prohibition. He thought 
the case had been put most fairly and ably 
by his right hon. friend, the Secretary at 
War; and, certainly, were he disposed to 
concede the principle—were he inclined 
to think, that prohibition might be granted 
—had he no regard to the general interests 
of the country, or its relations with foreign 
States, which were admitted, and can- 
didly admitted, by the hon. member for 
Worcester, to form one ground of argu- 
ment on this question—if he looked only 
to the interests of the parties represented 
by the hon. Gentleman, he should say, 
that they could not possibly have a worse 
service done them than to grant them the 
prohibition they desired. If he dwelt on 
this question, he should only repeat the 
argument of his right hon. friend, for in 
that was the whole question of prohibition 
included. If it were wanted to have pro- 
hibiting enactments on the Statute Book, 
he would ask, granting, for a moment, 
that they were right and good, whether 
there existed the means of carrying them 
into effect? He said, there did not. What 
was the existing state of the law? The 
duty at present was considerably higher 
than the cost of smuggling. Goods were 
therefore smuggled. And what was to pre- 
vent them being smuggled intothis country, 
supposing the duty increased or transformed 
into a prohibition? The hon. Gentleman 
said, ‘“*I would have all the goods ex- 
amined ; I would find the means of pre- 
venting these smuggled articles from being 
sold.” He begged to say, that any at- 
tempt to effect that was utterly and en- 
tirely out of the question. How would the 
hon. Gentleman effect it? Would he 
enter a shop and seize any goods exposed 
for sale, if they were supposed to be 
smuggled? Would he stop a lady in the 
street, and take from her a shawl, ora 
bonnet, or a riband, supposed to be of 
French manufacture? Then came the 
difficulty, formerly found to be almost in- 
superable, but which was now increased 
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in a tenfold degree—the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between goods of French 
manufacture, and goods of English manu- 
facture. Why, even when the silk-trade 
of this country was in a rude state, for 
rude it was in 1825, before those rapid 
advances had been made which had 
since, so much to the honour of the in- 
dustry and the intelligence of this country, 
been effected in this branch of our in- 
dustry—cases of difficulty continually oc- 
curred? Did not the hon. Gentleman 
recollect, that parties, relying on their 
conscientious and firm belief, were pre- 
pared to swear that goods which had been 
manufactured at Manchester, or in Spital- 
fields, were of French production? If 
that were the case then, what would be 
the case now? It would be utterly im- 
possible to put his law effectually into 
execution, even by again inflicting all the 
vexation, all the annoyance, and all the 
inquisitorial powers on the country which 
attended the general prohibitory system ; 
which, he ventured to say, the people of 
this country would not suffer, if the at- 
tempt were made. The hon. Gentleman, 
if his plan were adopted, would fail com- 
pletely in the object he had in view, be- 
cause it would be out of his power to 
distinguish the foreign from the home 
manufacture. The hon. Gentleman had, 
very properly and justly, confined his case 
to the manufacture of one article, that of 
broad ribands ; because there was no cause 
of complaint in any other branch of the 
silk manufacture. Nay, he knew that, in 
the town which he had the honour to re- 
present, and which was now become the 
great seat of the silk-trade, there were no 
well-founded complaints; neither had any 
complaints reached him from Macclesfield 
or Congleton, both towns extensively con- 
nected with the silk-trade. The profits of 
the manufacturers were lower, perhaps, 
in that than in other branches of trade; 
but, although profits and also wages were 
low, there was full employment for the per- 
sons engaged in that manufacture. There 
was one point to which he wished especi- 
ally to call the attention of the House, in 
consequence of what had fallen from the 
hon. Baronet, the member for Warwick- 
shire. The case, it should be borne in 
mind, consisted of two parts, the interests 
connected with the plain, and the interests 
connected with the figured article of manu- 
facture. The hon. Member who introduced 
this Motion represented a city where the 
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latter article was chiefly manufactured, 
and his Motion had reference chiefly to 
the flowered and figured fancy ribands ; 
there was good reason for that, because 
the only branch of the trade which could 
with justice complain of French competi- 
tion was the figured riband. The hon. 
Baronet ( Sir Eardley Wilmot) certainly 
did present some petitions the other day, 
setting forth the distressed condition of 
the parties engaged in the manufacture of 
plain ribands; but they had no possible 
ground of complaint against French com- 
petition. If it were necessary to support 
this statement by authority, he could quote 
that of a Gentleman largely concerned in 
that branch of the trade, who told him, 
that the remedy for the distress of that 
particular class of people, was not a re- 
turn to the system of prohibitory duties. 
“All we ask (he said) is a drawback, 
or rather bounty, amounting to fifteen or 
eighteen per cent upon these articles, and 
then we can export them to France, and 
compete with the French manufacturers.” 
The riband manufacture had completely 
changed within a few years. The broad 
plain ribands which were formerly worn 
by many classes of society, but more par- 
ticularly by the less wealthy, were not 
now in request, scarcely any were to be 
seen, for the taste and fashion of the 
public had entirely changed. Let any 
Gentleman notice the sort of ribands 
worn by his own female servants; he 
would find, instead of plain ribands, that 
figured ribands, in consequence of the 
improvement of the manufacture, and 
of that natural feeling which existed from 
the higher to the lower classes of society 
with regard to objects of taste, were now 
almost the only article worn. The manu- 
facture of plain ribands, therefore, had 
diminished, not by reason of foreign com- 
petition, but entirely in consequence of 
the change of fashion. Unless, then, the 
hon. Baronet were to bring in a Bill to 
prevent the fashion from changing, he 
would not be able to restore to these 
parties the business which they formerly 
enjoyed. The reason why the parties 
who now complained were out of employ- 
ment was obvious; they would pertinaci- 
ously adhere to their old mode of employ- 
ment, notwithstanding the improvements 
in machinery and the changes in fashion. 
They refused to turn their capital and 
skill into a new channel, and the conse- 
quence had been (as might have been ex- 
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pected), that branch of industry had been 
transferred to other places—Manchester, 
Macclesfield, Congleton, and their re- 
spective vicinities, had taken possession 
of it; and he feared, that it was now too 
late for these parties to regain it. He had 
the evidence of the parties themselves on 
this subject. In the declaration made by 
the manufacturers-at Nuneaton a few 
years ago, the cause of distress at Coventry 
and its neighbourhood was plainly in- 
dicated ;—‘ It is said (they observed) that, 
‘ by our neglect of improvement, our trade 
‘has passed from us in consequence of 
‘competition, not from abroad, but at 
‘home; and we have now found out that 
‘ which is a truth in all commercial mat- 
‘ ters—that, once having lost the priority 
‘in the market of demand and supply, 
‘ it becomes a most difficult, if not an im- 
‘ possible thing for us to regain it. We 
‘have been thrown out of the course, 
‘ backwards, and our places are supplied 
‘ by others, not by foreign, but by home 
‘ manufacturers, and we are now sufiering 
‘from them.’ So much for the cause of 
distress in Coventry of the plain riband 
weavers, represented by the hon. Gentle- 
man. With regard to the fancy riband 
manufacturers, it was true, that they had 
suffered to a certain extent by competi- 
tion; but he believed, that competition 
was inevitable, because, whether there 
had been prohibitory duties or not, it must 
equally have taken place. But no man, 
who had watched the state of things in 
Coventry, could deny, that these parties 
had also suffered much by their own un- 
willingness to introduce the improvements 
in machinery and manufacture which were 
in the possession of those with whom they 
had to compete. The hon. Baronet had 
said, that there was as good machinery, 
and as much skill, employed there as in 
other places. There might be, in par- 
ticular instances, but he was afraid it was 
by no means a general case; and, even if 
it were, the improvement had been adopted 
too late ; and they had lost a considerable 
portion of the trade by the greater im- 
provement, the greater attention, and the 
greater skill, which had been devoted to 
it in other parts of England. If hon. 


Gentlemen would refer to the Returns 

which had been laid on the Table, they 

would see, that the importation of this 

article had net, in any material degree, 

increased, whilst the consumption of the 

articles manufactured in this country had 
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increased in a most extraordinary degree. 
He had the curiosity, this morning, just 
to look into this simple fact—what pro- 
portion the weight of manufactured silk 
imported into this country from France, 
bore to the weight of unmanufactured silk 
brought in here for the purpose of manu- 
facture; and, he found, that the proportion 
of manufactured to unmanufactured silk, 
imported in the year 1833, was three per 
cent upon the whole. At the present 
time, he believed, it had increased to four 
or five per cent, in consequence of this 
being the season when the importations 
usually took place. To suppose that such 
a proportion of competition could do any 
serious injury, was really rating at too low 
a standard the manufacturing power and 
industry of this country. However, he 
wished to confine himself to the question 
as proposed by the hon. Gentleman ; and 
he put it to the House, would they return, 
by their vote of that night, to the system 
of prohibition ? Would they acknowledge 
that principle, or even if they were inclined 
to do it, could they, in aid of an article of 
manufacture, when it could be proved, 
that such a course would only tend to 
defeat the very object in view. 

Sir Daniel Sandford said, it was un- 
questionable, that in many branches of 
the silk trade, and especially in the ma- 
nufacture of shawls, very great distress 
prevailed. In Scotland, he knew that 
large numbers of workmen were now dis- 
charged, with famine staring them in the 
face. He had been informed, that the 
amount of orders lately received, was 80 
per cent lower than the usual demand at 
this time of the year. He knew it was 
impossible to return to a system of ge- 
neral prohibition, but what was necessary 
to be done had been recognised in a re- 
cent speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
which had been received by the manufac- 
turers with great pleasure. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said, that if France 
did not return the advantages of recipro- 
city which this country had proffered, he 
would employ all the means at his com- 
mand as a Minister of the Crown, to 
compel her. All he asked was, that the 
right hon. Gentleman would follow out 
this principle, which Mr. Huskisson would 
undoubtedly have done, if he had lived. 
The first form of the experiment of free 
trade had failed, and the time was now 
come when they ought to try whether the 
other form would be more successful. 
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Mr. Hume said, that the silk trade was 
peculiarly circumstanced. The fact was, 
that it stood in its own way, as regarded 
its power to compete, by having refused 
to admit the introduction of machinery. 
If they looked into the evidence given be- 
fore the Silk Trade Committee, they would 
find it stated, that in the town of Coven- 
try, when an attempt was made to intro- 
duce machinery there, the most decided 
opposition was exhibited; in fact, the 
machinery was destroyed. So mistaken 
and short-sighted had the parties been, 
that they had formed strong combinations 
against the introduction of any improve- 
ments in the machinery that was used. 
He deeply regretted, that so many per- 
sons should be suffering as was repre- 
sented; he had no doubt, that their dis- 
tress was great, and no one could feel 
more anxious than he was to afford them 
relief; but though he entertained these 
sentiments, he must acquit himself of act- 
ing improperly, if he did not accede to 
the Motion before the House. Instead of 
adopting a course which, in his con- 
science, he believed would deceive the 
parties most interested, and in place of 
proving advantageous to them, would add 
to their present difficulties, he would can- 
didly state what appeared to him to be the 
cause of the distress, and what remedy he 
thought ought to be applied. His hon. 
friend who had introduced this question, 
in so doing, had, no doubt, discharged his 
duty to his constituents; but from the 
knowledge which his hon. friend possessed 
of the principles of commerce, he thought 
his hon. friend must feel the impossibility 
of the desired relief being obtained from 
such a source as prohibition. He referred 
the distress, in a great measure, to that 
most mischievous of all monopolies—the 
monopoly of food. He must also assert, 
that for a portion of their distress, he 
thought the people of Coventry had them- 
selves to blame, in having refused to ad- 
mit the silk necessary to their manufac- 
ture free of duty. In no portion of the 
kingdom was the admission of thrown-silk 
duty free more strenuously opposed than 
in Coventry. The amount of the duty was 
3s. 6d. per lb. To show what had been 
the advantages of a relaxed system, it 
might be stated, that ever since the period 
when the Committee sat for fifty-five days, 
the silk manufactures had been gradually 
increasing. By the existing system, the 
English manufacturer who had to work 
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against the French, was placed in a worse 
situation to the amount of from 12 to 15 
per cent; yet, when it was proposed to take 
off the duty, the proposition was met by a 
positive refusal to consent to such an al- 
teration. He trusted, that nothing that 
could be urged would induce a return to 
any system of prohibition. Looking at 
the facilities for commerce which this 
country possessed—at its numerous po- 
pulation, ingenious and enterprising— 
taking also into consideration its ma- 
chinery and its large capital—the removal 
of restrictions could not be otherwise than 
beneficial. Instead, then, of deluding the 
people by favouring their false views, he 
thought it incumbent on that House to 
make them acquainted with their real 
position. This once understood, they 
would see that prohibitory duties would 
but augment their distress ; and that, on 
the other hand, the removal of restrictions 
and the reduction of the existing mono- 
poly in the article of food, would tend 
more than anything else to its relief. In 
conclusion, he must express a hope, that 
his hon. friend would not press his Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood would trouble 
the House with a few words in favour 
of the Motion. The distress of the par- 
ties now appealing to the House had 
been attributed in part to a change of 
fashion. Was it change of fashion that 
occasioned the distress of the ship-own- 
ers? Was it change of fashion that oc- 
casioned the distress of the land-owners ? 
Was it change of fashion that occasioned 
the distress of the farmers? In one word, 
was it change of fashion that had plunged 
into distress all the great interests of the 
country? He would answer, No. Ge- 
neral distress must have a general cause. 
The report of the Agricultural Committee 
which sat in 1821, established the fact of 
the existence of general distress. He was 
examined on that occasion, but the Com- 
mittee thought fit to reject his clear and 
unanswerable exposé. Hon. Gentlemen 
smiled ; but he would repeat his assertion 
—his reasoning was unanswered and un- 
answerable—it was not answered at the 
time, nor had any human being attempted 
to answer it since. He had been told, 
by men of all parties—by Whigs, Tories, 
and Radicals, that it could not be an- 
swered. That reasoning of his was, not- 
withstanding, kept out of the agricultural 
feport. The Committee brought forward 
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a celebrated merchant, whom they ex- 
amined, with the view of getting from 
him a counter statement. This gentle- 
man quoted twenty or thirty articles which 
had fallen in price; but he alleged twenty 
or thirty different causes for that effect. Of 
course he was out-argued then, as he did 
not doubt he should be on the present oc- 
casion. He regretted, that particular inter- 
ests came forward claiming particular re- 
lief. The distress was general; let all 
unite, and they must succeed in obtain- 
ing a measure of general relief. One 
cause existed of the distress—-it was a 
general cause—it was not the want of one- 
pound notes, but it was the pressure of 
the metallic standard of value. This it 
was which would ultimately involve the 
noble Lord opposite, and the House, in 
one common ruin, within a period of ten 
years. He would return to a general sys- 
tem of prohibition. Under the pretence 
of doing good to the nation, Gentlemen 
had advocated a free trade. Free trade! 
He would call it free plunder. It had in- 
creased the taxes—it had aggrandized all 
those who had funded property —all place- 
men, pensioners, and sinecurists—all who 
lived on the fruits of the labour and in- 
dustry of the people. Free trade, free 
taxes, and free rents, had completed a 
most enormous and disgraceful robbery of 
the country. The plunderer had been re- 
acted on by the plundered. The land- 
owners were suffering as much as any 
class of the community; and from this 
he derived some consolation. During the 
war, they exhibited a grasping and selfish 
policy. They were profiting by it, and 
they were indifferent as to how long it 
continued. They said to themselves, 
‘‘ We are now in all our glory and pros- 
perity;” and, speaking in the language 
of Holy Writ, they declared the evils to 
be nothing, “so long as Mordecai the 
Jew was sitting at the king’s gate.” It 
would be impossible much longer to go- 
vern England in this way; subjects of 
great moment were pressing on the coun- 
try. The House told the people, “ We 
can’t do any thing for you.” ‘To all who 
complained of distress, they cried out, in 
the cuckoo note of the ancient oligarch 
House, “ We can’t do any thing for you.” 
Was this the fact? If it was, why did not 
the members of his Majesty’s Government, 
who thus admitted their inability, make 
way for better men? Let them retire ; and 
he would answer for it that he would find, 
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amongst the artizans of the country, those 
who would find the means of giving the 
desired relief; and he would add, that 
they would do so in a manner that would 
give satisfaction even to the aristocracy. 
Let Ministers consider the dangerous, the 
solemn situation of the country. Look- 
ing to the past, and judging by it of the 
future, they must know that there were 
principles at work out of doors which 
threatened to overturn the fabric of society 
in England. Instead of boldly encounter- 
ing the difficulty, and attempting to de- 
vise a remedy for it, every man appeared 
to be anxious to hide his head, as the 
ostrich, when in danger, was said to hide 
his in a bank of sand; and to fancy, be- 
cause the danger was not seen, that it 
was avoided. They should bear in mind, 
that it was to the great suffering of the 
people that they might attribute the im- 
portant changes which had taken place. 
He admitted, that the noble Lord oppo- 
site had acted a prominent part in pro- 
curing many of those changes, and to 
that extent he acknowledged the noble 
Lord’s services with pleasure and with 
gratitude. Many of those changes had 
certainly been productive of much good. 
What he regretted was, that the noble 
Lord who had done so much, had not 
done more. In his opinion, the noble 
Lord had stopped short of much that he 
might and ought to have effected. 

Mr. Clay said, that he should not at- 
tempt to answer the hon. Gentleman 
who had last spoken, and who had in- 
duiged himself in allusions to many sub- 
jects that did not appear to him to bear 
very closely on the question before the 
House. The hon. Gentleman had, 
amongst other things, alluded to the cur- 
rency ; indeed, it rarely happened that 
he spoke without doing so, whence the 
discussion of this matter appeared almost 
to be his peculiar privilege. He (Mr. 
Clay) was opposed to the principle of 
prohibition, which he did not expect 
would have found an advocate in his en- 
lightened friend, the hon. member for 
Coventry. In his case it appeared to be 
a species of monomania; and he imagined 
it was to be explained in no other way 
than by their experience, which informed 
them, that the ablest persons were some- 
times afflicted with a particular obliquity. 
He supposed that they must pardon this 
mistake of his hon. friend, in consideration 
of his many superior qualifications. It 
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was always with the greatest sorrow that 
he heard any suggestion of protection, 
not to say prohibition, advocated in that 
House; because it could not fail to 
afford an argument to the supporters of 
prohibition, in favour of the most destruc- 
tive of all monopolies—the monopoly of 
food. It would be in the recollection of 
the House, that only a short time since 
the right hon. Baronet (the member for 
Tamworth) made it his principal argument 
in favour of protecting duties on corn, 
that almost every article of manufacture 
was subject to a protecting duty. In this 
way they acted in a vicious circle, and 
justified their vicious actions by a vicious 
circle of reasoning. If they proceeded 
thus, they never would arrive at a sound 
principle. So far from thinking with the 
hon. member for Birmingham, that free 
trade was free plunder, he should say, that 
the term plunder would be better applied 
to restriction. Talk of Trades’ Unions! 
he knew of none existing, against which 
could be charged conduct so disgraceful 
as was that of the supporters of the great 
monopoly, who designed to enlist people 
on their side, by flattering the prejudices 
of the manufacturing classes. He had an 
opportunity of knowing that we had been 
fast progressing in the silk trade. Our 
manufacture of plain sarcenets, and gros 
de Naples had so materially improved, 
that they were now considered to rival the 
French. He believed, that if there were 
not a sixpence of duty imposed, an Ame- 
rican merchant, having the choice of the 
French and the English markets, would 
prefer the English. Such was the present 
state of the manufacturer, though it might 
be remembered that during the investiga- 
tion before the Committee, tables were 
produced, calculated apparently with great 
care, by which it was made to appear 
that without a protecting duty to the 
amount of 50 per cent it would not be 
possible for us to compete with the French 
in the manufacture of gros de Naples. He 
had reason to know, that at this moment 
in all the great silk manufactories to be 
found in his district, they denounced the 
very thought of prohibition, The opinion 
entertained was, that no power that could 
be exercised would protect them from 
smuggling, if prohibition or high duties 
existed. In nine-tenths of the manufac- 
tories they talked not of prohibition as 
calculated to afford them any relief; what 
they desired was, first, the removal of the 
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tax upon corn, and secondly, the abolition 
of the duty on thrown silk. 

Lord Dudley Stuart was not an advo- 
cate for the repeal of the Corn-laws, be- 
cause he thought the agricultural interest 
ought to be protected; but while they 
claimed protection, they ought to take care 
to give to the manufacturer the means of 
obtaining food by his labour, He would 
not join in any senseless cry against Minis- 
ters because they opposed this Motion ; he 
was sure thatthey all felt deeply for the dis- 
tresses of those in whose behalf the Motion 
was made. As regarded his own case, 
however unwilling he was to give a vote 
which he knew would render him unpopu- 
lar in the House, he must nevertheless 
support the Motion. 

Mr. Finch said, that he had been asked 
to support the Motion, but, consistently 
with his own opinions, he could not doso. 
He considered prohibition not practicable ; 
but if it were, it would lead to so many 
inconveniences, that, in his opinion, 
its adoption would render the condi- 
tion of the manufacturers worse than it 
was at present. 

Mr. Brocklehurst said, that he had been 
in communication very lately with the 
Macclesfield manufacturers, and_ their 
opinion was, that the House could not 
serve them better than by leaving the 
matter entirely aione. 

Mr. Fryer said, that the advice he had 
given to manufacturers when they com- 
plained to him of their distress was to 
join together and form a union to break 
down the Corn-law. When he recommend- 
ed them to exert themselves against the 
corn monopoly, they replied, ‘‘ The House 
of Commons won’t hear us.” He told them 
this was true enough, and the reason was, 
that the House of Commons was made up 
principally of landowners. He was then 
asked whether he would have them form 
into mobs, and he told them certainly not ; 
for if they did, they would assuredly be 
put down, and lose all their power 
the moment they made an attack on pri- 
vate property. But let them form into a 
union to obtain a free trade in corn and 
free labour. This was the spirit of the 
age which Lord Grey alluded to a few 
nights ago in the House of Lords. If 
they had free labour and a free import- 
ation of food, they need not fear being 
able to compete with any foreign Power 
whatever. 

Mr. Henry L. Bulwer replied. He ad- 
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mitted, that the case would be very dif- 
ferent if they were to throw open their 
ports to the admission of foreign corn, 
and if France in return would freely re- 
ceive our iron and coals; but so long as 
France placed restrictions on the necessa- 
ries of life, so long the manufacturers had 
aright to ask for protection to keep up 
the price of their article of manufacture. 
Alter the whole system, and there would 
be no necessity for his present Motion; 
but he contended that while they retained 
the system, there was no choice left but to 
adopt the course he had recommended. 

The House divided—Ayes 22; Noes 
128; Majority 106. 

Leave refused. 
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Tue River Suannon.| Mr. James 
Talbot wished to call the attention of the 
House to the great advantages that would 
result, not alone to the country adjacent 
to the Shannon, but to all Ireland, nay 
to the empire, from the improvement of the 
navigation of that noble river, by en- 
couraging manufactories, commerce, and 
agriculture along its course. An esti- 
mate of the expenses was drawn up 
under the superintendence of the Board 
of Public Works in Ireland, and the esti- 
mate of the improvement of navigation, of 
the river for 123 miles was only 153,000J. 
It would be desirable, that a Committee 
should be appointed to investigate the 
value of the lands adjoining the river, 
and through which some of the improve- 
ments would be made, together with many 
other circumstances necessarily attendant 
on the object, and to carry the full pur- 
poses of the Motion into effect. The hon. 
member moved for a Select Committee to 
inquire into the navigation of the Shannon, 
and its tributary streams, and the best 
means of improving it. 
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Mr. William Roche: As one of the 
Representatives for the city of Lime- 
rick, the principal port on the line of the 
Shannon, I rise to second and express my 
warm approbation of the Motion of my 
hon. friend, the member for Athlone. But, 
Sir, I do still: more on national than on 
local grounds, because I should not deem 
myself justified in permitting local feelings 
to prevail over national interests: but 
when, Sir, they not only do not conflict, 
but are intimately identified together, 
then local improvement may justly and 
legitimately give additional zeal to national 
consideration. Sir, nationally, I approve 
of this Motion and its object, because I 
am convinced it will powerfully conduce 
to that great desideratum in the prosperity 
of every nation, but so peculiarly wanted 
in Ireland, namely, the profitable and 
permanent employment of the people, 
consequently to their improvement, com- 
fort, and contentment, in a manner much 
more effectual and enduring than laws of 
pains and penalties ever can accomplish. 
Locally, Sir, Iam glad of this Motion, 
because 1 am aware that every improve- 
ment conferred upon the Shannon will 
extend a beneficial influence to Limerick, 
and reciprocally that every advantage 
conferred upon Limerick must prove useful 
to the whole line of the Shannon. Lime- 
rick, Sir, is the great emporium and 
outlet for the produce of that noble 
stream, certainly, as from the hands of 
nature, the finest in his Majesty’s home 
dominions, Of that produce, Sir, it ex- 
ports to this country not less than 
1,000,000/. in value a-year, and that in 
articles of primary importance, because in 
articles of human subsistence so conducive 
to the interests of all classes, but peculiarly 
so to that great source of your opulence, 
the manufacturing interests. Sir, the 
Shannon flows through nearly the centre 
of Ireland; therefore every improvement 
it experiences must directly or indirectly 
benefit the whole of that country; but 
directly it will promote the interests of 
no less than 2,000,000 of people and 
2,000,000 of fertile acres spread along 
its banks, which banks, including the 
right and left bank, extend to 500 miles 
of coast, or equal to the eastern or western 
shores of England. Sir, if that fine, but 
neglected river, was in this country, what 
millions would not be expended upon it; 
because here you know and experience 
the value of quick and cheap commercial 
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intercourse, and therefore you have per- 
haps 1,000 miles of river and canal naviga- 
tion for every hundred possessed by Ire- 
land. Why, Sir, on one canal in Canada 
you have conferred above a million of mo- 
ney. Give half, nay a quarter of that sum 
for this purpose to Ireland, and you will 
confer it on a people that wish not,thatcan- 
not, separate themselves from you ; where- 
as (tho’ while we are connected with that 
country, I speak not begrudgingly) by 
granting it to Canada, you may perhaps 
be only accelerating separation by inspiring 
strength. Sir, a diversity of opinion 
prevails on the expediency of restoring 
Ireland’s domestic Legislature, but surely 
none can on her domestic improvement. 
Indeed, those most opposed to the former 
ought to be the most zealous for the latter, 
because it is the expectation of a livelier 
attention to domestic improvements that 
operates powerfully in creating a desire 
for a domestic Legislature, — also, Sir, 
experience has shown, that even more 
than anticipated advantages have accrued 
from every improvement extended to Ire- 
land. This, Sir, is a subject and an 
arena upon which all parties in Ireland 
may meet in amicable understanding, and 
co-operate with undivided concord and 
zeal. I therefore trust, Sir, that under 
these considerations, and many others 
with which I may illustrate the subject, 
but shall not detain the House, the 
Motion of my hon. friend, which I 
heartily second, will experience the 
unanimous approval of Parliament. 

Mr. Littleton admitted, that the sub- 
ject was well worthy of attention, and 
suggested, that the names of such pro- 
prietors of land on the Shannon as had 
seats in the House should be included in 
the Committee, and that they should 
bear a proportion of whatever expense it 
might be deemed expedient to incur. The 
money thus expended he thought would 
be extremely well employed, and would 
be ultimately repaid in the advantages 
gained. The improvement of the river 
was a matter of national importance, 
and would be well worthy of encourage- 
ment. 

The Committee was appointed. 


Common P eas (LancastER).] On 
the Motion of Mr. Stanley, the House 
resolved itself into a Committee on 
the Lancaster Court of Common Pleas 
Bill. 
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On the Question, that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair, 

Mr. Jervis moved, as an amendment, 
that the Bill should be referred to a Select 
Committee, for the purpose of considering 
both the principle and provisions of the 
measure. A Bill proposing so important 
an alteration on a subject not generally 
understood by the House required previous 
consideration in a Committee, and it was 
distinctly understood, when the Bill was 
read a second time, that the House was 
not pledged to the principle. It was 
true, the Bill was founded on the Report 
of the Commissioners for the county 
palatine of Lancaster, but that Report 
was made before the recent alterations 
and improvements in the practice of the 
superior Courts at Westminster, Had 
those improvements then taken place, it 
was highly probable that the Commis- 
sioners would not have come to the con- 
clusion they did; and it was to be ob- 
served, that an hon. and learned Member, 
who was one of the Commissioners, was 
not present to-night to defend his views. 
A Select Committee would examine these 
Commissioners, The process in the 
Palatine Court was much more expensive, 
and much more objectionable, than the 
practice in the superior Courts. It might 
perhaps be said, that the object of the 
Bill was to place the practice of the 
Court upon the same footing as that of 
the Superior Courts. But his objection 
was, that no competent machinery existed, 
nor could any be created, without involy- 
ing the country in great expense for com- 
pensation, to which he was sure the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would ob- 
ject. He thought that they should totally 
abolish the jurisdiction of the Palatine 
Court. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
concluded by moving his Amendment. 

Mr. Stanley observed, that the intention 
of the hon. and learned member for 
Chester seemed to be to destroy not the 
Bill alone, but the Courts of the County 
Palatine of Lancaster. There was this 
broad distinction between those Courts 
of Counties Palatine which had been 
abolished, and those which had been re- 
tained, that the latter were presided over 
by the Judges of the land, while the 
former were not. The object of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman seemed to be, to 
draw the practice out of the Courts of 
the County Palatine of Lancaster, in order 
to put it into the hands of the attornies 
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of the Courts of Westminster. It was 
extraordinary that, although they had no 
interest in the Bill, all the attornies and 
solicitors of the different towns of Lan- 
cashire had petitioned in its favour. The 
Report of the Commission which had been 
appointed to inquire into the subject, 
directly negatived all the statements of 
the hon. and learned member for Chester. 
That Report stated, among other matters, 
that the expense of the actions tried in 
the Courts of the County Palatine of 
Lancaster was one-third less than the 
expense of actions tried in the Courts 
of Westminster Hall. It stated, also, 
that the administration of justice, in 
the Courts of the County Palatine of 
Lancaster had been highly satisfactory to 
his Majesty’s subjects in that part of the 
kingdom ; and it recommended, not that 
those Courts should be abolished, but 
that their practice should be more closely 
assimilated to the practice of the Courts 
of Westminster. That was the object, 
and the whole object, of the Bill under 
consideration. All the clauses of this Bill 
were taken from Acts which had been 
passed for the improvements of the Courts 
at Westminster. He called upon the 
House, therefore, not to be deterred from 
the adoption of a measure which would 
be highly advantageous to the people of 
the county of Lancaster, by any clamour 
raised by the attornies of Westminster, 
from whom alone the opposition to the 
Bill proceeded. 

Mr. Pollock did not think, that the 
course which had been adopted by his 
hon. and learned friend was a fair mode 
of dealing with the measure. The ob- 
jections of his hon. and learned friend 
were applicable to some of the clauses of 
this Bill, and not to its principle. He 
trusted, that the House would not consent 
to refer the Bill to the consideration of a 
Select Committee. Such a proceeding 
was unnecessary ; for they already knew, 
from experience in the Courts of West- 
minster, the advantages which it was now 
sought by the Bill to communicate to the 
Courts of the County Palatine of Lan- 
caster. 

The Amendment was negatived. The 
House resolved itself into Committee on 
the Bill. 

The four first Clauses having been 
agreed to, 

Mr. Jervis proposed, that the 5th clause, 
which authorized process of outlawry to 
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issue from the Palatine jurisdiction, be 
omitted. That clause would have this 
oppressive effect, that, if a man resided 
for a week in Lancashire, and then went 
to reside in the next county, process could 
not issue there from the Palatine Court, 
which, not finding him within its jurisdic- 
tion, would outlaw him. This would throw 
an enormous expense upon him without 
any fault of his. 

Mr. Pollock said, that, unless the clause 
was retained, the Court would have no 
means of enforcing its judgments. With 
the superintendence exercised by the Courts 
in matters of this kind, there was no fear 
of a man going uselessly to the expense 
of outlawry. 

The Committee divided on the question, 
that the Clause stand part of the Bill: 
Ayes 43; Noes 14—Majority 29. 

The Clauses, to the 16th, were agreed to. 

The House resumed ; the Committee to 
sit again. 


— sess cres rocco 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 20, 1834. 


MinutEs.] Bills. Read a second time:—Pensions (Civil 
Offices) ; County Rate ; Dramatic Performances. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of RoseBery, from Whit- 
born, for a Better System of Church Patronage in Scot- 
land.—By Viscount STRANGFORD, from three Places, for 
Protection to the Church of Scotland.—By the Earl of 
DuruHAm, froma Dissenting Congregation in Leeds, for 
Relief to the Dissenters.x—By the Bishop of St. ASAPH, 
from several Places, against the Admission of Dissenters 
to the Universities.—By Viscount MELVILLE, from the 
Schoolmasters of Dalkeith, for an increased Stipend.—By 
the Earl of HARRowBy, from Almondbury, for the Repeal 
of the Sale of Beer Act.—By the Dukes of GroucEsTER 
and WELLINGTON, the Archbishop of York, Marquesses 
of Bute and BrisToL, Earls HARROWBY and WINCHILSEA, 
Lords ROLLE, DyNEVoR, KENYON, and the Bishop of St. 
ASAPH, from a great Number of Places, for Protection to 
the Established Church, against the Separation of Church 
and State, and the Admission of Dissenters to the 
Universities. 


Don Caritos anp Don MicueEt.] 
The Marquess of Londonderry said, that 
on a previous occasion, in the absence of 
the noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment, he had put a question to a noble 
Marquess, in order to know when they 
were likely to receive the ratifications of 
the quadripartite Treaty. The noble Mar- 
quess, in answer had been pleased to be 
somewhat jocular on it, and had said, that 
the illustrious Don Miguel was safely on 
board one of his Majesty’s ships. If so, 
that prince ought to have arrived by this 
time; but he had not yet heard of his 
arrival. He did not now intend to put 


another question on that subject, for he 
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was well aware, that by the departure 
from the system of non-interference. Don 
Miguel had been driven out of his king- 
dom, and so had Don Carlos, and he be- 
lieved that the same sort of non-interfer- 
ence would be adopted to keep them out. 
What he wished to ask was this—in what 
manner did the Ministers intend to receive 
the illustrious prince Don Carlos, who, he 
was informed, had now landed at Ports- 
mouth: He put no question about Por- 
tugal, for since the unfortunate situation 
in which that country was now placed, all 
eyes had been turned towards Spain. He 
understood that Don Carlos had now 
been one week at Portsmouth. How long 
he was to be detained there, it might be as 
wellto know. There had been great delay— 
it was not for him to say unnecessary delay, 
but great delay in receiving the illustrious 
prince. There had been some sort of 
omission as to the preparations for his re- 
ception. He understood that the Under 
Secretary of State for the Foreign De- 
partment had gone down to Portsmouth, 
accompanied by the Marquess of Mira- 
flores, and that there had been attempts 
made to induce the illustrious prince now 
on our shores, to renounce the rights he 
possessed. If these reports were true, 
they were beyond anything that had ever 
been heard of in history. The reports 
were so general that he really thought he 
was doing a favour to the noble Earl in 
giving him an opportuntity of correcting 
them and of denying them in the face of 
Europe. The illustrious prince, Don 
Carlos, had the same right to protection 
and to good treatment as Donna Maria 
and as Charles 10th, and he did not be- 
lieve it possible that the Government 
would hold out an example of attempting 
to seduce men in their misfortunes from 
the path which their duty to themselves 
and their country required them to follow. 
He hoped it was not true that attempts 
had been made to induce the illustrious 
prince to do that which might hereafter 
prejudice his cause, and the cause of 
Spain. He hoped he should receive a 
satisfactory answer to the question as to 
the way in which the Government was to 
receive Don Carlos. 

Earl Grey was afraid that upon this, 
as upon a former occasion, his answer 
might not be deemed satisfactory by the 
noble Marquess opposite. Indeed, he 
hardly knew what the noble Marquess 
wished him to affirm or deny. The noble 
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Marquess had entered into a desultory 
statement of what he supposed to be the 
object of the arrival of the prince, and he 
asked in what manner Don Carlos was in- 
tended to be received? He (Earl Grey) 
must disclaim any supposition that it was 
necessary for him to make any statement 
because certain statements had been made 
elsewhere, he could not tell by whom, nor 
on what authority. But he was ready to 
admit, that Mr. Backhouse had been sent 
from the Foreign Office down to Ports- 
mouth. With respect to the object of 
that mission, if, on any future occasion, 
the noble Marquess thought fit to make a 
Motion on the subject, he should be ready 
to meet it; but he should now only say, 
(expressing no opinion on the question, 
whether Don Carlos was or was not con- 
nected with the cause of the Peninsula)— 
he should only say, that Don Carlos 
would be regarded asa prince of the royal 
blood of Spain, and as such he would be 
received, and treated with the attention 
and honour due to his station. 

The Marquess of Londonderry said, 
that he hardly knew what the noble Lord 
meant by saying, that theillustrious prince 
would be received with the attention due 
to his rank and station ; forif what he had 
heard was correct, Don Carlos had been 
riding about Portsmouth in hackney 
coaches. He had never understood what 
the policy and the cause were that made 
Ministers depart from the principle of 
neutrality. But now that they had de- 
parted from it, and that the unfortunate 
prince was here, he called on them to say 
whether there had not been a mission 
from them to induce him to abandon 
his just rights to the throne of Spain ? 
If such had been the case, he must say, 
that the mission had been one of the most 
atrocious that he had ever heard of. 

Earl Grey observed, that when the 
proper time arrived, the papers, respect- 
ing which the noble Marquess had for- 
merly inquired, would be laid upon the 
Table of the House; and if the noble 
Marquess thought fit to introduce a Motion 
on the subject to which he had now re- 
ferred, he should be prepared to meet it. 


JupicraL Bustness—ABSENCE OF 
THE SpeaKeERr.| The Earl of Eldon 
wished to call the attention of their Lord- 
ships to a subject of much importance to 
the character of that House. The attend- 
ance of the twelve Judges had been re- 
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quired by that House to give their opin- 
ions upon some question relating to a 
writ of error he believed. Upon that oc- 
casion, neither the Lord Chancellor, nor 
the deputy Speaker, nor any law Lord 
was present to receive them. This, he 
could not help remarking, was most irre- 
gular, contrary to the forms of their Lord- 
ships’ House, and contrary also to their 
dignity and interests. He recollected a 
case wherein the twelve Judges having 
given their opinions, the Lord Chancellor 
satisfied the House that they were all 
wrong. He recollected another case 
wherein the Lord Chancellor satisfied the 
House, not that the opinions were wrong, 
but that it would be wrong for that House 
to act upon them. In the present in- 
stance he believed the Judges were right, 
but with such instances on record, was it 
right that the House should be left with a 
lay Lord only to guide them? He hoped 
he should be excused for saying, that he 
had nothing more at heart than that the 
judicial business of that House should be 
properly conducted. He would venture 
to say, that the esteem and respect of the 
subjects of this country for the House of 
Lords, asa Court of Judicature, was greater 
than for any other tribunal in the country. 
It was necessary that the interests of the 
suitors should be properly adjudicated 
upon, and he should give notice of a Mo- 
tion to the effect, that the opinions of the 
twelve Judges should never be received in 
that House unless some one of the Lords 
mentioned in the Commission of deputy 
Speaker was present. 

The Lord Chancellor was quite sure 
that his noble and learned friend was 
aware that no one felt more strongly than 
he did that the greatest possible care 
should be taken to keep in due and re- 
gular order, and according to the ordina- 
ry form of proceeding, the judicial busi- 
ness of that House ; but it was perfectly 
well known that he was not to sit there 
on the day in question, for he had made 
an appointment to sit at ten o’clock in 
the morning in the Court of Chancery, to 
hear an appeal, in which the suitors and 
the parties from the country were kept 
waiting in town. It was well known that, 
in consequence of the necessary absence 
of the Chancellor, who was the principal 
Speaker of the House, the Crown had 
always by commission given the power 
generally to a deputy Speaker to sit and 
perform the office of Speaker. He was 
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quite sure his noble and learned friend 
did not mean to say there had never been 
a deputy Speaker before, because, while 
the noble and learned Lord held the Great 
Seals, he (the Lord Chancellor) had argued 
times without number, cases before his 
deputies, who consisted of the Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, the Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, and his 
honour the Master of the Rolls. There 
were individuals not Peers appointed to 
sit as deputy Speakers, and following that 
practice there had been a commission 
given to more than one on the present 
occasion ; among the Commissioners were 
two noble Lords who had belonged to the 
profession of the law, and the noble Earl 
who was Chairman of the Committee of 
that House, and who did not belong to 
the profession of the law. He believed 
there had been some misunderstanding, 
because his noble friend the Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench had been 
unexpectedly detained in another place. 
There certainly was no law Lord present 
when the learned Judges gave judgment ; 
the consequence of which was, that they 
would either have to give their opinions 
to a lay Lord, which seemed to strike his 
noble and learned friend as something 
too horrible to be borne, or they would 
have to go away and come back on 
another occasion. He begged leave to 
observe he was not answerable for their 
having given their opinions to a lay Lord. 
He was not there at the time, but the 
moment he heard of it his answer was, 
that, if the Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench was still detained, let him 
know, and he would break up the Court 
of Chancery, and go down to the House 
of Lords instantly. He hoped his noble 
and learned friend would reflect a little 
before he made his Motion, for he could 
not avoid thinking, regard being had to 
the nature of the functions of that House, 
that it would be very awkward, not to 
say impossible, for them to put upon 
their votes a Resolution which amounted 
to this, that the whole of the Peers were 
not competent to discharge the judicial 
business of that House. If the House 
adopted the Resolution, of which his noble 
friend had given notice, it would deprive 
itself of the exercise of one of the 
highest functions it could possibly ex- 
ercise, without the presence of the nomi- 
nee of the Crown. He would put it upon 
constitutional grounds, whether the House 
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would, for the first time admit, that the 
Crown had a right to interfere in the per- 
formance of the judicial functions of the 
House? It was true that the Crown 
issued the Commission for the appoint- 
ment of a deputy Speaker, but it was 
equally as true that the House could, at 
any time, name a deputy Speaker fora 
day or anhour. If, therefore, the noble 
Earl proposed to pass a Resolution that 
the opinions of the twelve Judges should 
never be taken without the presence of a 
law Lord, he should object. The consti- 
tution of the country might be badly con- 
trived, but by the constitution lay Lords 
as weil as law Lords had a right to judge 
of all legal matters in that House ; that 
was the legal and constitutional view of the 
subject; and surely if ever there was a case 
in which a lay Lord might without danger 
sit at that Table, it was when he had only 
to ask questions of the Judges, and put 
their opinions to the vote. For these 
reasons he hoped that his noble and learn- 
ed friend would re-consider the subject 
before he brought forward his Motion, 
pointing out such distinctions as he had 
adverted to. A case came before the 
House, in which the Judges came to a 
unanimous decision, no judgment of the 
House was then given, but that of the 
Judges was taken. The decision of the 
House on the subject was given yesterday 
when he was present, in which he took no 
small part, and in which exemplary jus- 
tice was done, by the appeal being dis- 
missed with costs. If ever there was a 
case in which the sitting of a lay Lord 
was harmless, surely it must be in such a 
case as that. 

The Earl of Eldon assured their Lord- 
ships, that in bringing this matter under 
their notice, he was actuated by no per- 
sonal view whatever. He was solely in- 
fluenced by a desire to perform his duty 
according to the dictates of his conscience. 
He was not satisfied with the statement 
of the noble and learned Lord; but he 
was satisfied that the ancient forms of that 
House must be kept up, in order to enable 
it to retain the respect of the country. 
That House, he would venture to say, 
had been considered as a House as useful 
to the public as any other House in the 
kingdom. The noble Earl referred to the 
Orders of the House, to show that the 
Lord Chancellor ought to be present on 
occasions such as he had adverted to. 
He (Earl Eldon) never left the woolsack 
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during the time he was Chancellor with- 
out having communication with the indi- 
vidual who was to sit in his absence. He 
did not know how the present Commission 
was worded ; but formerly it gave author- 
ity to a Deputy-speaker to.sit only in the 
necessary absence of the Lord Chancellor. 
He was sure, that if the people of this 
country should be told that the Judges of 
the land attended that House to give their 
opinions, and that the House was left to 
itself in the absence of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, it would greatly lessen the dignity, 
importance, and character of the House 
in their eyes. He thought they had 
enough to do to retain the respect of the 
country in the position in which that 
House was at present placed, without ab- 
dicating all the forms and preservatives of 
dignity. 

The Lord Chancellor could not allow 
the extraordinary observations of the 
noble and learned Lord to go forth to 
the public without remarking that he 
seemed to mistake the form for the sub- 
stance of dignity. He must once more 
repeat, he had nothing whatever to do 
with what passed in their Lordships’ 
House upon the occasion alluded to. 
When he heard, that the Judges were in 
attendance, he sent from the Court of 
Chancery to desire they would wait for 
a short time, and that his noble friend, 
the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench would be in attendance, inti- 
mating at the same time, that if his 
noble friend did not soon arrive, he 
would attend in person. Was it any 
fault of his, he begged to ask, that the 
Judges were impatient, and did not wait 
his arrival? The Judges were virtute 
offictt attendants of that House ; and if he 
chose, while the House was adjourned 
during pleasure, to sit in the Court of 
Chancery, it was their duty to wait until 
such time as he (the Lord Chancellor) 
came down and took his seat upon the 
Woolsack. He was the Speaker of their 
Lordships’ House as well as Chancellor, 
and if, in the discharge of his duty in the 
latter capacity, he went from that House 
to the Court of Chancery, the Judges, 
knowing that their opinion was required 
by their Lordships, were bound, as their 
attendants, to await their pleasure, until 
such time as it was convenient for him to 
take his seat on the Woolsack. He did 
not, however, believe, that the Judges were 
impatient. He did not believe, that if any 
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noble Lord had taken the trouble to say, 
“The Chancellor will be here presently,” 
they would have objected to await his 
arrival. He entirely acquitted them of 
that charge, because he was convinced 
they knew their duty too well to manifest 
impatience, even if they felt it. To re- 
turn, however, to the speech of his noble 
and learned friend. He called upon their 
Lordships to mark how venturesome had 
been his noble and learned friend in his 
application of what had fallen from him 
respecting the judicial privileges of their 
Lordships’ House. His noble and learned 
friend said, there were cases in which lay 
Lords had decided on questions of the 
greatest importance. He stated one case 
in particular, in which, upon the Chan- 
cellor and Judges differing upon a point 
of law involving a question of the great- 
est importance, the two lay Lords in at- 
tendance decided between them. ‘‘ When 
doctors differ, who shall end the strife ?” 
was a common inquiry enough; but in 
the. case alluded to by the noble and 
learned Lord, it would appear, that two lay 
Lords decided upon a question of law be- 
tween the twelve Judges of the land, and 
the Lord High Chancellor. It was, no 
doubt, very well, theoretically speaking, 
to clothe the lay Lords with the power of 
sitting on the Woolsack, under any cir- 
cumstances ; but, practically, it was clear 
that the Chancellor’s appeal from the 
Judges to a lay Lord was not calculated 
to be productive of much advantage. 
The charge, however, in the present ca e 
was, that in the absence of the Deputy- 
speakers, a lay Lord sat on the Woolsack, 
heard the opinions of the Judges, and put 
the questions on those opinions. Now, if 
a lay Lord was competent to decide be- 
tween the Chancellor and the Judges, 
surely he was competent to sit on the 
Woolsack to put the question to the 
Judges. With all the tenderness, there- 
fore, that he felt for the privileges of the 
House, he did not think that those privi- 
leges would be consulted by the proposed 
Motion of his noble and learned friend. 
Lord Wynford observed, that it was 
due to himself to say, that he would have 
been present if he had had any idea of 
what was to take place. The constitu- 
tional principle was, that the Deputy- 
speakers should be appointed by the King, 
and it was only when they were not ap- 
pointed by the King, that the House had 
a right to appoint them. He was far from 
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denying, that every Peer was competent 
to fill the judicial situation on the Wool- 
sack; but it was well known, that it had 
been always the practice in that House to 
have, on such occasions, the assistance of 
Peers who had been in the legal profes- 
sion. How, indeed, any decision upon 
such questions could be satisfactory, with- 
out the presence of a lawyer, he was ata 
loss to conceive. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that all 
that his noble and learned friend near him 
had stated was, that a Lord Chancellor 
ought to be on the Woolsack when the 
Judges delivered their opinions. No one 
could deny the great advantages which 
must result from having a Lord Chancellor 
present on such an occasion. He was 
quite certain that there was not one of 
their Lordships who did not agree with 
him in that opinion. 

Earl Grey rose only to state what he 
conceived to be the nature of the ques- 
tion. There could be no doubt that, on 
such an occasion as that adverted to, it 
was very advantageous that a judicial 
Peer should be present. That had been 
the wholesome practice of that House; 
and he was sure that his noble and learned 
friend on the Woolsack would be the last 
man to say, it was not a wholesome prac- 
tice. But, acknowledging that such was 
the general practice, it was a very different 
thing to say, that in no case whatever 
should a judicial question be decided, 
unless a judicial Peer were on the Wool- 
sack. It would surely be much better to 
leave the matter as it stood, than to affirm 
any such proposition. 

The Duke of Cumberland was per- 
suaded, after what had just fallen from 
the noble Earl, that such an occurrence 
would never again take place. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury trusted the 
House would believe, that his absence on 
the occasion alluded to, was not the result 
of any disrespect or inattention to his 
duty, but from his having been led to ex- 
pect that the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of King’s Bench would be present. 
There had been occasions within every 
one’s experience, on which a Judge, who 
was a commoner, having been made a 
Deputy-speaker of that House, it had 
been necessary, although in the presence 
of that Deputy-speaker, for a lay Lord to 
put the question tothe Judges, and to 
take the opinion of the House. 

Lord Denman did not rise to prolong 
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the discussion ; but because he felt it due 
to himself to state the cause of his not 
being in the House at the time alluded to. 
He was not aware, that he was expected 
to attend, until he was in the Court of 
King’s Bench. He there received an 
earnest request to meet the other Judges 
in the House of Lords. It so happened, 
however, that a criminal case was trying 
before him. It was, of course, utterly im- 
possible that, under such circumstances, 
a Jury and witnesses could be left by the 
Judge. He was, therefore, under the 
necessity of remaining in the Court till 
the trial was over, and he was then 
informed that the House of Lords had ad- 


journed. 


The Earl of Eldon said, after what had 
fallen from several noble Lords, he should 
decline making his Motion. 


Prison Discrprine.] Lord Wharn- 
cliffe rose to make his Motion for a Com- 
mission to inquire into the State of Prison 
Discipline. There could be no subject of 
greater importance and of greater interest 
than to ascertain that proper sentences 
should be pronounced upon criminals, and 
that those sentences should be really and 
efficiently carried into effect. It might 
be asked, why he undertook to introduce 
such a subject? The answer was, that as 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, he had 
abundant opportunities of ascertaining 
what effect the present prison discipline 
had upon criminals, and he did not believe 
that it was beneficial. He would venture 
to say, with humble submission to the 
Judges of the land, that a Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions had more opportunities 
than those eminent persons, to observe the 
effects of punishments. The Judges came 
only occasionally among the people. The 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions lived among 
them; he saw the effect of the law in 
domestic life, and in detail he traced its 
operation in the haunts of criminals, and 
in the homes of the poor; he saw the 
same individuals brought over and over 
again before him, proving to demonstra- 
tion that the punishments he had inflicted 
were not effective. He would endeavour 
to show, that the whole of our present 
system was founded on wrong grounds ; 
and that, instead of prisons tending to the 
discouragement of crime, they served only 
as schools for vice. The persons sent to 
them came out much worse than they 
went in; and what was called punishment 
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was less a preventive and a privation, 
than it was an encouragement and a 
mockery. What ought to be the object 
of punishment? In inflicting it, the 
House did not look at the individual, but 
that the punishment inflicted upon him 
deterred others from the commission of 
crime. That was the legitimate object of 
all punishment. He had, therefore, to 
show that it did not deter men from the 
commission of crime; and to establish his 
position, he was first bound to show that 
crime had been progressive in this country. 
He would refer for the proof of that to the 
Report of the several Committees on the 
subject, and would take three periods of 
seven years each; the first ending with 
December, 1817; the second ending with 
December, 1824; the third ending with 
December, 1831. In the first period, the 
number of persons criminally convicted 
was 67,000; in the second period, 
92,848; in the third period, 121,000. 
The Returns of the present year showed 
that this progressive increase was going 
on. In fact, he knew from his own expe- 
rience that crime was increasing, for dur- 
ing the last twelve years the number of 
trials at the Sessions in the county of 
York had increased from 250 to 900. 
Under these circumstances, the time was 
surely come when an attempt ought to be 
made to discover some mode of putting 
a stop to so dreadful and growing an evil. 
He did not mean to say, that this was a 
new subject, on the contrary, it had of 
late been much discussed, and it might be 
advisable for their Lordships to consider 
first the steps which had of late years been 
taken with reference to the subject? The 
consolidation of the Criminal-law by Sir 
Robert Peel, and the better arrangement 
of the Statutes, deserved to be mentioned 
with praise as tending to remedy the con- 
fusion which previously existed. Another 
step was the removal of the punishment 
of death in most of those cases in which 
it had formerly been inflicted; but it did 
not appear that this change had had any 
effect in the discouragement of crime, on 
the contrary, one crime at least from 
which the punishment of death had been 
removed, had certainly increased ; he 
meant forgery. In other cases the effect 
of the removal was, at least, doubtful. 
Another step which had been taken, was 
the establishment of an efficient body of 
police. From that establishment, no 
doubt, the public had derived great ad- 
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vantages in many respects; but it certainly 
did not appear that it had had the effect 
of diminishing crime. Then came the 
alterations which had been made in prison 
discipline. The system upon which those 
alterations were founded, was the division 
of the prisoners into classes for the pur- 
pose of preventing the less depraved from 
being contaminated by associating with 
the more depraved. The classification, 
however, was founded upon false assump- 
tions. The greatest number of persons in 
prison were sent there for want of sureties. 
Such prisoners were put into the same 
class with persons charged with misde- 
meanors; some of whom were the greatest 
vagabonds upon the face of the earth. 
Individuals, therefore, who were put in 
prison merely for want of sureties experi- 
enced all the contamination of an associa- 
tion with persons charged with mis- 
demeanors, and if they were apt scholars, 
came out of prison prepared for every de- 
scription of roguery. There was another 
plan which had been tried with a view of 
producing Reform in the great mass of 
the people: and that was education. He 
confessed he was one of those who thought 
education would have greatly decreased 
crime. He regretted to say, that he had 
been disappointed. He believed that the- 
kind of education which had been afforded 
had increased crime; and the more he: 
saw, the more he was convinced of that. 
fact. He did not doubt, that the general 
system of education was very valuable for 
some purposes ; but he very much doubted: 
if the present system gave to the indivi- 
duals who were subjected to it, such a 
power over their minds as enabled them 
to resist the temptation to commit crime. 
He was fortified in this opinion by the 
Report of the French Commissioners on. 
the state of education in the United. 
States, who declared it to be the result of 
their inquiry, that the more knowledge 
was diffused the more crime was increased. 
They attributed it to the circumstance, 
that knowledge created wants among the 
humbler classes, which the perpetration 
of crime alone could gratify. Knowledge 
multiplied social relations ; it produced a 
desire for various enjoyments; and the 
means of cultivating those relations, and 
indulging in those enjoyments could not 
be honestly obtained by the lower classes 
in their present condition. Such was the 
opinion of the French Commissioners. 
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tlemen were right, and that the greater 
the diffusion of education, the greater the 
temptation to crime. He by no means 
doubted that a proper discipline of the 
mind in youth was highly advantageous, 
but he very much doubted if the mere 
acquisition of knowledge was equally 
beneficial. Of this he was certain, and 
he said it with regret, that the kind and 
degree of education hitherto introduced 
into this country, had not diminished 
crime. Having thus referred to the chief 
preventives which had been resorted to 
for the diminution of crime and shown 
that they had failed in their object, he 
came to the question—could nothing be 
devised calculated to improve the morals 
of the people, and afford a rational hope 
that its adoption might lead to a diminu- 
tion of crime, by the correction of vice 
and the encouragement of virtue? He 
thought some plan might be devised. He 
thought that a system of prison discipline 
might be established, although, certainly, 
at a considerable expense, the effect of 
which would be found exceedingly bene- 
ficial. The two principles on which that 
system ought to be founded, were—first, 
that the prisoners should not be allowed 
to congregate together; secondly, that 
where that regulation could not be com- 
pletely adopted, they should be compelled 
to observe the strictest silence. Such a 
system was not so difficult as some persons 
might imagine. It had been already 
tried in the United States of America to 
an extent, and with a severity, the adopt- 
ion of which in this country he should be 
very far, indeed, from recommending. 
Not only had prisoners been confined by 
night in separate cells, and prohibited 
during working time from speaking to one 
another, but they had undergone a much 
more regular system of coercion. They 
had been employed in large bodies in 
clearing the ground, and had been driven 
into the forest to cut down trees for three 
months together, and though thus con- 
gregated they were not only compelled to 
observe silence, but if any one of them 
was seen giving even a nod or a wink to 
a fellow-prisoner, he was immediately 
taken up, by the orders of the superin- 
tendant, and severely flogged. It was 
evident that nothing like such a system 
as that could be introduced into this coun- 
try without shocking the feelings of the. 
whole nation. But without proceeding to 
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a system of silent labour might be advan- 
tageously established in the prisons of 
England. He was happy to say, that 
upon this subject he spoke from experi- 
ence. The system had been tried in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire for some time, 
and he had been informed by a gentleman 
in whom he could confide, that it had 
produced excellent effects, and that he 
had never seen prisoners in such a state of 
discipline. Silence was preserved by stop- 
ping the meals of those by whom it was 
broken. It certainly might be exceedingly 
difficult to secure perfect silence, but not 
difficult to prevent that conversation by 
which any of the inmates of the prison 
could be contaminated. The next point 
to which ‘he desired to draw their Lord- 
ships’ attention was the subject of second- 
ary punishments. Under that term he 
meant to include all punishments short of 
death. On that subject, also, he could 
not help thinking that we might derive 
a very useful lesson from the conduct of 
the United States. In Pennsylvania, 
where the punishment of death was abo- 
lished, an example had been set worthy of 
imitation. In that State they had built a 
prison, called the Cherry Hill Prison, the 
system of which consisted of confinement 
in entire solitude and silence. Each pri- 
soner had a cell of certain dimensions, 
considerably larger than in this country, 
well ventilated, with a yard attached to it, 
in which to exercise himself. He had certain 
descriptions of work provided for him— 
he was allowed a Bible, and certain reli- 
gious books. From time to time he was 
visited by the chaplain of the prison, for 
the purpose of religious instruction and 
communion; but except on those occa- 
sions the door was closed upon him and 
excluded him from the world. Hopes 
were held out to him that his imprison- 
ment might be shortened if his conduct 
were praiseworthy. He, however, believed 
in his conscience that such an expectation 
was injurious, and that sentence once 
passed ought to be carried into complete 
effect. To hold out to a prisoner the 
hope, that if his conduct were good his 
punishment might be shortened, would, in 
his opinion, lead only to hypocrisy. The 
general result, however, of the system 
which he had been describing was, that 
the health of the prisoners did not suffer, 
and that eventually they were brought 
into a state of reformation. Such a sys- 
tem as that he should propose, with refer- 
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ence toall persons imprisoned for a period 
beyond six months. The Penitentiary at 
Millbank was, he believed, well adapted 
for the purpose, but when it was built, 
petsons were ignorant of the best way in 
which it could be applied. He was ex- 
ceedingly glad to hear, however, that the 
attention of his Majesty’s Government 
had been called to this subject; and that 
they had employed several persons to 
inquire into it. He had had an opportu- 
nity of conversing with one of them, a 
very intelligent man, and he was happy 
to say, that there was a prospect that the 
experiment would be tried at Dartmoor. 
The discipline at the Penitentiary at Mill- 
bank was this; the prisonerslived apart, and 
never saw one another except in the morn- 
ing when they went to the pump to wash, 
and during a short period of theday when 
they worked together. Even then silence 
was enforced; but, when thirty or forty 
persons were engaged in labour together, 
the noise, of course, allowed occasional 
conversation with impunity. Even there 
the communication between the prisoners 
was not entirely suppressed, although the 
governors, he was sure, did their best to 
enforce silence. These were the two things 
—-silence and solitude—which appeared to 
him best adapted to bring the mind of 
the prisoner into the state most calculated 
to receive good impressions. The best 
mode of treating restive horses was, to 
let them have no sleep; and men were 
kept in the stables to keep them con- 
stantly awake, which effectually subdued 
their spirit, and made them tractable. So 
it was with solitude and silence as re- 
garded criminals. He was aware that 
one great objection which had been urged 
to his plan was, on the score of expense ; 
but he believed, that the cost of erecting 
suitable cells would not be more than 
250,000/.+-a sum which, as put in compe- 
tition with the great advantages that might 
be expected to result from it, was compara- 
tively of no importance. By the statute of 
the 7th George 4th, c. 74. there were ap- 
pointed in Ireland, besides the visiting 
Magistrates, two inspectors-general, who 
visited all. the prisons, and reported their 
state and regulations from time to time 
to the Lord-lieutenant. It would, he 
thought, be a good thing to adopt a simi- 
lar plan in this country, by which, inde- 
pendently of other advantages, they would 
be enabled to establish a uniformity of 
discipline throughout the kingdom. An- 
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other serious evil was, that a great num- 
ber of persons were committed to prison 
for small offences—such as misdemean- 
ors, and, in many cases, assaults. He 
had never been able to understand why 
some provision should not be made giving 
a summary jurisdiction to the Petty Ses- 
sions in cases of this kind. Some such plan 
would certainly have the effect of greatly 
diminishing the numbers of those who now 
crowded our prisons. Not that he desired 
to give to two or three Magistrates the power 
of punishing any individual lightly, or 
without proper guards and protections. 
Petty Sessions ought to have the power 
of summoning a jury de circumstantibus, 
to try trifling offences. Six would, in 
most cases, be sufficient: indeed, it would 
be frequently impossible to get twelve. 
Six men of common sense would be quite 
competent to decide all questions of that 
kind. Thus would they get rid of that 
large portion of prisoners who were now 
exposed to the contamination of a gaol 
for three or four weeks before they could 
be brought to trial, and whose offences, 
if found guilty, were so small, as to ren- 
der that term of imprisonment more than 
an adequate punishment. The effect of 
transportation on criminals was a question 
which had produced great discussion. 
The right reverend Prelate, the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and many other writers, 
had employed their pens upon this sub- 
ject; but many of them seemed to have 
proceeded on a wrong foundation. It had 
been asserted, that the terror of transporta- 
tion had in a great measure ceased, and 
that, as a punishment, it had lost its effi- 
cacy. He did not believe it. Transport- 
ation produced a great effect on the cri- 
minal, and upon the friends and neigh- 
bours of those who were condemned to it. 
The terror of transportation might not, 
perhaps, deter the regular and confirmed 
thief, but it had a much greater and more 
extensive effect than was generally be- 
lieved. But many measures might be 
adopted to render transportation, or the 
dread of it, more efficacious. There 
should be no remission of any part of the 
sentence under any circumstances. Every 
man transported should be made to feel, 
and the public should understand, that 
he was entirely cut off from his friends, 
country, and connexions, during the full 
period of his sentence. Moreover, there 
should be no transportation for so short a 
period as seven years : fourteen years, or 
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at the least ten, should be the minimum 
duration of transportation; he should, 
perhaps, say ten years, for he believed no 
man’s life was worth ten years’ purchase. 
Tt would also be advisable to check, if not 
entirely to destroy, the transport’s means 
ef communication with this country. 
These regulations would, he thought, 
render the punishment effectual. Even 
the most hardened thieves dreaded a long 
separation from their connexions, and 
from that round of riotous dissipation 
which for them had so many charms, 
The state of the prisons, too, called loud- 
ly for reform; and the prisons of London 
were amongst the foremost which required 
amendment: their state was really dis- 
graceful; and, however innocent a pri- 
soner might be, if he were once commit- 
ted to a London prison, there was no 
possibility of his escaping contamination. 
The number that annually passed through 
these prisons was enormous; the leaven 
of corruption was sufficiently strong to 
infect the whole mass. He entreated the 
attention of his noble friend opposite 
(Lord Melbourne) to this subject. He 
knew, that it was one which had occupied 
a large share of his noble friend’s thoughts, 
and surely there was none more important 
to the well-being of society. He also 
entreated the attention of those of their 
Lordships who, as Magistrates in their 
respective districts, had it in their power 
to effect many improvements in our prison 
discipline. He had gone through all the 
topics to which it was his intention to ad- 
vert. He would conclude by again en- 
treating the attention of the House to 
this subject, and by expressing a hope, 
that what had passed that night would 
have the effect of rousing the public to 
the importance of these reforms. He had 
great confidence in the intentions of his 
noble friend, the Secretary of State, and 
in his sincere desire to effect these reforms, 
Under these circumstances, he trusted the 
noble Lord would not oppose his Motion. 
The noble Lord concluded by moving an 
Address to his Majesty, praying him to 
issue a Commission ‘“ to inquire into, and 
report on, the state of gaols and houses of 
correction in the corporate cities and towns 
of Great Britain, and into the classifica- 
tion, &c. of the prisoners, and the regula- 
tions of the gaols, and to inquire whether 
any and what alterations were necessary 
in the government regulations, and con- 
struction of such gaols, so as to insure a 
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uniformity of prison discipline throughout 
the whole of the kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain.” 

Viscount Melbourne felt grateful to his 
noble friend for the pains he had taken 
on this subject; and he was sure, that 
their Lordships would join with him in 
thanking the noble Lord for favouring 
them with the results of his experience. 
As the noble Lord had justly stated, no 
subject required more serious attention ; 
and he trusted, that the speech delivered 
by the noble Lord that night would have 
the effect of drawing to it that sober con- 
sideration which it so imperiously de- 
manded. It was, indeed, a question 
which involved, in no slight degree, the 
well-being of society. He agreed in al- 
most every observation which had fallen 
from the noble Lord. At the same time, 
it must be recollected—and what he was 
going to say was not for the purpose 
of damping their Lordships’ ardour, or 
to prevent them from adopting measures 
likely to be efficacious for the purpose 
which they had in view,—but it must be 
recollected, that crime had existed in all 
ages and all times. All nations had em- 
ployed themselves for the purpose of re- 
pressing it, but all attempts at eradication 
had hitherto been found ineffectual. He, 
therefore implored their Lordships and 
the country not to expect too much, or to 
form too sanguine expectations of the 
result of any system. No man could 
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except what he derived from conjectures 
founded on the knowledge of his own 
mind. Persons addicted to criminal 
courses had minds so constituted, that 
that they could not be understood by 
those who had not so unfortunately de- 
voted themselves. Those who had plunged 
into a career of crime had already got 
over those moral restraints which were the 
great bonds of society, and the best pre- 
ventions of crime. They had got over all 
sense of moral rectitude—they had got 
over all sense of shame—they had got 
over all regard for the opinions of friends 
and relations, or for their own character 
and respectability in the world; and then 
came the Legislature with the last re- 
source—the fear of punishment, which 
could not be expected to exercise a very 
powerful influence over those who had 
already leaped over higher barriers and 
more forcible restraints than any which 
that House could possibly oppose to them. 
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He made these general reflections, because 
it had too frequently happened, that the 
best-considered plans had suffered from 
too great anticipations of the effects 
expected from them. He agreed with his 
noble friend, that the increase of crime 
in this country was exceedingly alarming. 
He had before him a return of the com- 
mittals for the last twenty-four years, 
from 1810 to 1833 inclusive. Their 
Lordships were aware that they could 
only know anything of the state of crime 
in this country by the returns of offences 
at Sessions and Assizes. He knew, that 
there were many omissions. All who were 
convicted on summary process by Justices 
of the Peace were omitted—as were also 
all against whom there was not sufficient 
evidence to warrant conviction, although 
morally criminal; and all whom the neg- 
ligence, timidity, or lenity of prosecutors 
suffered to escape. At the same time the 
return included all those in whose cases it 
appeared that no crime at all was com- 
mitted, and which was a pretty large list 
—all those who were brought to trial for 
small offences, as it appeared to him most 
unnecessarily, and to gratify vindictive- 
ness on the part of prosecutors. Taking 
into consideration, therefore, what was 
included on the one hand, and what was 
omitted on the other, the returns probably 
furnished a pretty fair average. During 
the first six years from 1810 to 1816, the 
average in each year was 6,405; while, 
during the next six years, from 1816 to 
1821, the average was 12,945 per annum, 
being the enormous increase of 102 per 
cent. This was a much greater pro- 
portional increase than any which had 
taken place since, and this increase took 
place simultaneously with the first years 
of the peace. The first six years were 
years of war, the next six years were years 
of peace. For his own part he was very 
little inclined to trust to any general 
theory on these subjects, and very little 
inclined to trust to deductions drawn 
from such tables; but so great an increase 
as this, at such a juncture, evidently 
proved, that the change from war to peace 
must have had a powerful influence on the 
increase of crime. The nation had been 
so long engaged in war that the occupa- 
tions, habits, and manners of the people 
were completely adapted to that state, and 
perhaps, no society had ever undergone a 
more complete change than that which 
was consequent on the return from war 
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to peace. During the subsequent periods 
the increase was much less. From 1822 
to 1827, the increase was twelve per 
cent, and from 1827 to 1833 thirty- 
one per cent. It was true, as his noble 
friend had stated, that this increase of 
crime had taken place during a period 
when the greatest exertions were made to 
improve the moral condition of the 
country. This had been stated by his 
noble friend with great candour and 
moderation: but in other places it had 
frequently been stated with great bitter- 
ness, and in theshape of a taunt. It had 
been asked what had the Church—what 
had our schools—our mechanics’ institutes 
and societies—done for the moral im- 
provement of the people? This was not 
a fair and just way of reasoning. It was 
necessary to consider what these persons 
were graciously pleased to leave out of 
their consideration—the strength of the 
antagonist forces against which they had 
to strive. Neither ought the increase of 
population to be forgotten. It was to be 
expected, that more crime would be com- 
mitted by a larger than a smaller popula- 
tion; and it should be remembered also, 
that if crime had increased, the country 
had greatly increased in wealth, luxury, 
indulgence, and extent of desire, which 
were the real causes of and _instiga- 
tions to crime. It was against these 
antagonist powers, that the moral forces 
of society had to contend, and, con- 
sidering their potency, he thought the 
moral powers had kept their ground pretty 
well; nor was it to be made a charge 
against them, that they had not produced 
what, in such a state of society, was an 
impossibility — viz. perfect purity and 
virtue. His noble friend had said, that 
he did not perceive that any of those 
advantages had resulted from education 
which had been anticipated, nor did he 
expect that any of those advantages would 
flow from it in future. But his noble 
friend had not made any distinction be- 
tween education and the objects to which 
it was directed. The object of education 
was the diffusion of knowledge, and 
knowledge, as they were justly told, was 
power. But power of itself was neither 
good nor bad, but beneficial or disad- 
vantageous according as it was used or 
applied. Knowledge itself did not secure 
virtue, and they knew, by melancholy 
examples, that the possession of the 
highest mental endowments, and the most 
X 2 
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cultivated intellect, did not save the pos- 
sessors from the stains of immorality and 
vice. Bonis literis Gracis imbutus, bonam 
mentem non induerat. The effects result- 
ing from education must depend on the 
nature and objects of the education. If 
the education were such as to inspire the 
lower orders with opinions above their 
situations, and to impart to them a dis- 
taste for labour, it would be the most fatal 
and destructive gift which could be pre- 
sented to them. They would present 
them with an apple from the tree of death. 
But if the education given to them were 
such as to teach them the necessity of 
labour, and of conforming themselves to 
their situations in life, he could have no 
doubt that education, based upon such 
principles, and conducted in such a man- 
ner, would be productive of the most ad- 
vantageous results. He certainly agreed 
with his noble friend, that it was highly 
desirable that a better and more uniform 
system should be adopted for the general 
government of prisons. His noble friend 
knew, that he (Lord Melbourne) had not 
lost sight of the matter, and had, indeed, 
anticipated him, by stating most of the 
measures which Government had taken 
into their consideration. The Government 
had, as their Lordships were aware, 
selected a gentleman for the purpose of 
going to America, and examining very 
scrupulously and minutely into the state 
of the penitentiary system in that country. 
That Gentleman had now returned, and 
they might very shortly expect that his 
Report would be made available to them. 
He would, therefore, put it to his noble 
friend, whether it would not be better to 
wait for that Report, in order the better to 
consider the subject in all its parts and 
bearings, before so decided a step should 
be taken as that now proposed. A Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, in the 
Session before the last, made a very 
minute inquiry into this subject, and re- 
commended, that the large building on 
Dartmoor, which had formerly been 
appropriated to the reception of prisoners, 
should now be devoted to this object, for 
the purpose of trying the system, Govern- 
ment had resolved to adopt that suggestion, 
and to propose a grant for that purpose 
before the close of the present Session. 
It was intended also to adda clause to the 
Bill for Trial of Offences in the Metropolis 
enabling the Court to send any person 
convicted in London to any prison in the 
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metropolis, and to make the Penitentiary 
a prison for reform. If there should 
hereafter turn out to be any necessity for 
a Commission, the Ministers would be 
ready to assent to issuing one. The 
noble Lord would not doubt the readiness 
of the Government to issue a Commission 
to inquire into the subject ; but at present 
he thought it advisable to wait for the 
Report. The suggestion of the noble 
Lord to establish in England, as in Ire- 
land, inspectors-general of the prisons, 
was, in his opinion, a very good one, and 
worthy of adoption. These being the 
views of the Government, and these views 
so nearly coinciding with those of his 
noble friend, he trusted his noble friend 
would feel the propriety of not pressing 
his Motion on the present occasion. 

The Lord Chancellor should not think 
he was discharging his duty, if he did not 
make a few observations on a subject so 
very candidly, with so much moderation, 
with no exaggeration, and with so much 
philosophical calmness, brought before the 
House. His noble friend, who had in- 
troduced this Motion, was of all indi- 
viduals, in or out of that House, the one 
who, out of the profession of the law, had 
more opportunities than any other of 
seeing the working of our system of crimi- 
nal law, from his situation as Chairman 
of the west riding of the county of York. 
It was very possible that the diminution 
of crime had not borne that proportion 
which sanguine men expected to the 
progress of improvement in society. But 
this circumstance ought not to fill them 
at present with despair, with apprehension 
for the future, or regret for their past 
efforts, or even make them disinclined to 
continue those efforts in the same direc- 
tion. The question in this case was rather 
an abstract one, and did not appear to 
lead directly to any practical result. It 
was, whether or not the increase of know- 
ledge—the more general diffusion of it 
amongst all classes of the community— 
tended to prevent the commission of 
crime? He was far from being able to 
come to the conclusion which had been 
somewhat more dogmatically stated than 
he should have expected in the report of 
two French Gentlemen sent out by the 
French King, that it was now universally 
admitted, that those parts of the world 
where knowledge was most diffused were 
not the most exempt from crime, but 
rather the contrary. Who had ever ex- 
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pected, that increasing the knowledge of 
the community would immediately and 
directly have the effect of diminishing 
crime? Who had ever entertained such 
an expectation had no right to complain 
of disappointment when he found the 
effect did not follow his meritorious 
labours, because he had formed groundless 
and unreasonable expectations. The tend- 
ency of knowledge—at least, its ultimate 
tendency,—was to improve the habits of 
the people, to better their principles, and 
to amend all that constituted their charac- 
ter. Principles and feelings combined 
made up together what was called human 
character. And that the tendency of 
knowledge was to amend this character 
by the operation of knowledge, and in 
proportion to its diffusion, there could be 
no doubt. Its tendency was, to increase 
habits of reflection, to enlarge the mind, 
and render it more capable of receiving 
pleasurable impressions from, and taking 
an interest in, matters of other than mere 
sensual gratification. This process ope- 
rated likewise on the feelings, and neces- 
sarily tended to improve the character 
and conduct of the individual, to increase 
prudential habits, and to cultivate, in 
their purest form, the feelings and affec- 
tions of the heart. Now, he took these 
things to be so pregnant, that it hardly 
required any illustration from fact, or any 
demonstration from reasoning, to show 
that the inevitable consequences of such 
a change in the human character must 
inevitably diminish crime. The effects of 
knowledge were not new ; they were well 
known to the ancients, who had said the 
same thing in much better words than he 
could supply —* Emollit mores, nec sinit 
esse feros.” Knowledge increased the 
prudential habits, and improved the feel- 
ings and dispositions of men. That it was 
the tendency of education to diminish 
crime was not matter of argument, but of 
fact. Let any man go into the gaols, and 
examine into the condition of the criminals 
whether they were well educated or not ; 
and he was perfectly certain, that the well- 
educated would be found to form a very 
small proportion indeed of the criminals 
under apprehension, and smaller still of 
those under conviction. But the way in 
which this mistake had been committed 
was this, that in reference to this question 
knowledge aud education were too fre- 
quently confounded. It often happened, 
that what was taken for instruction and 
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education was merely the first step towards 
it, and many persons were considered as 
educated who, in reality, were possessed 
of nothing worthy the name of knowledge 
or instruction. Reading, writing, and 
accounts had, during the last thirty years, 
too often been held to imply education. 
A person possessed of these might, indeed, 
have the means of educating himself; but 
it did not, by any means, follow, that he 
would exercise those means. It was too 
much to assume, because in the agri- 
cultural districts, where fewer means of 
education existed, crime was not so 
abundant as in the better educated and 
most thickly populated manufacturing dis- 
tricts, that education had no influence in 
diminishing crime. The kind of civiliza- 
tion which prevailed in the manufacturing 
districts was not always the most favour- 
able to virtue. In these towns people 
might be said to live gregariously. But 
those who jumped to this hasty conclusion 
overlooked all these circumstances. They 
said, ‘So many more persons can read 
and write in Manchester than in the dis- 
tricts of Rochdale or Saddleworth, with 
which his noble friend (Lord Wharnclifte) 
was best acquainted; and there is so much 
more crime in Manchester than in Saddle- 
worth; and this is all the result of your 
fine education.” Really this was the 
most one-eyed view of the subject that was 
ever taken. No one ever said, that reading 
meant instruction and education—still less 
did any one ever say, that reading alone 
would produce the ettects of instruction. 
His noble friend, who spoke last, and who 
had spoken so eloquently, had entirely 
expressed his views: ‘ Knowledge is 
power in whatever way it is used; 
but whether that power will be available 
to virtue depends on the kind of edu- 
cation which has been given. If a 
people were educated without any re- 
gard to moral instruction, it was only 
putting instruments into their hands which 
they had every motive to misuse. But it 
was said, why did not education put a 
stop to the Commission of crime? Edu- 
cation certainly exercised a great influence 
over the moral character, but he never yet 
heard it asserted, that knowledge would 
alter the nature of the human being, or 
convert him into something of a higher or 
purer order than the ordinary race of 
mortality. His noble friend had made 
some remarkable statistical statements ; 
and it appeared that more c1imes were 
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now committed in eight months, than for- 
merly in twelve; but had the increase 
of population been taken into account ? 
Was it not to be expected, that the cri- 
minals would be more numerous in a po- 
pulation of 14,000,000, than in a popula- 
tion of 7,000,000 or 8,000,000? Within 
less than a century, the population had 
doubled. Within the last ten years, or 
rather in the calculations made from 1821 
to 1831, the population of England and 
Wales had increased two millions. Surely 
it would not for a moment be expected, 
that an increase so great could have taken 
place without a corresponding increase in 
the number of criminals. There were 
other elements at work besides the increase 
of population to which the increase of 
crime was to be attributed. The defects 
in our legislation had a direct tendency 
to create crime, and more especially was 
crime increased by those acts which en- 
forced the taking of unnecessary oaths on 
frivolous and frequent occasions. These 
latter worked evil in a two-fold manner ; 
and he was happy of the occasion which 
the present discussion afforded, and the 
temperate manner in which it was con- 
ducted, to point out the evils arising from 
this cause. Its first baleful effect was to 
diminish the sanctity of the oath itself, 
and by the frequency of habit to make 
light of the high moral obligation in- 
volved in it. Another evil, and one 
which it would be very desirable that 
the law should punish, because it had 
a tendency to beget habits of perjury— 
and the Judges knew well how difficult it 
was to be reached—this was the practice 
of louse and careless swearing conse- 
quent upon the revenue and other si- 
milar laws, which begot a callousness and 
indifference to the obligation, and gua- 
ranteed a system of prevarication calcu- 
lated to obviate the ends of justice to a 
degree, perhaps, as great as perjury itself. 
There was, in addition to these, another 
cause, which had long since been insisted 
on by Sir Samuel Romilly—namely, the 
hardness of heart and indifference of 
feeling created by the witnessing of fre- 
quent executions. It was very little 
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more than twenty years since, that eight 
or ten persons were executed of a morning 
for depredations upon property only, and 
where no attack had been made upon life. 
Of the twenty or thirty thousand persons 
who witnessed this horrid exhibition, he 
would ask, would not these rather imagine 
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they beheld some disgusting sacrifice of- 
fered up to Moloch, than believe, that 
they witnessed the execution of a Christ- 
ian law? Did they return to their homes 
with greater horror of the crime for which 
the punishment was inflicted, or a greater 
dread of that punishment? No; these 
were the last things which entered into 
their conceptions; but when they were 
told that these sacrifices were made—not 
for highway robbery, nor for any crime 
which had a tendency to destroy life—they 
proceeded to their homes with a total dis- 
gust of the laws; and a more unwholesome 
feeling than this could not be generated 
amongst a people who were bound to be 
subject to them. Such exhibitions as 
these—he would not call them murders— 
but such wholesale bloodshed was calcu- 
lated to harden and vitiate the hearts of 
those who witnessed them; and it would 
take a long course of wholesome educa- 
tion indeed before the evil tendency could 
be thoroughly corrected. The evils of 
such a system became rooted in the hearts 
of the people, and education, instead of 
rectifying, might, in many instances, only 
render it worse, by adding the power to 
the will to do evil. Such influences were 
too powerful, when long continued, to be 
quickly overcome. Bad parents might 
have good children; but so long as the 
children remained within the influence of 
their parent’s example, their virtue would 
be very problematical. Though many 
other counteracting influences to the good 
effects of education suggested themselves, 
he would not now press them upon their 
Lordships. Still there was one which it 
was impossible to overlook—which oper- 
ated without intermission, and became 
worse and worse in every effect which it 
produced—which extended its evil influ- 
ence further and wider than any other 
course, and in some parts of the country 
lowered the population to the level of 
the very brute, converting them, by its 
contaminating effects, into common men- 
dicants and sturdy beggars. The mon- 
strous offset to the advantages of educa- 
tion, the gigantic counteracting agent 
which stifled the desire of independence, 
and removed all prudential restraints, was 
to be found in the Poor-laws, or the abuses 
which in later times had grown out of 
them. What mattered it that he and 
others who laboured with him exerted 
themselves to diffuse information through 
the land ?—of what avail was it that central 
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schools had been established ?—what signi- 
fied itthat books had been circulated, and 
knowledge rendered so cheap as that there 
was none so poor who could not at the end 
of twelve months make up, as it were, a 
library of those cheap and valuable public- 
ations? Butwhat signified allthis? It 
was but as a drop in the ocean; it was 
but the least imaginable particle of anti- 
dote in a full tumbler glass of prussic acid, 
compared with the power which it pos- 
sessed to remove the obnoxious and over- 
whelming influence of the Poor-laws. 
But, still, he hoped he could say, that this 
cause of evil had now arrived at its worst, 
and that an effective remedy was now about 
to be applied. With these opposing in- 
fluences, with the vices of a population 
nearly doubled, with the baleful and wide- 
spread evils emanating from bad laws, and 
worst and most extensive of all, with the 
abuse of the Poor-laws, education, whilst 
they existed, might as effectually endea- 
vour to compass the good it was calcu- 
lated to produce, as a little cock-boat to 
ride up against the Thames when the cur- 
rent rolled the strongest. The effects of 
education could only be seen when men 
were thrown upon their own resources-— 
when the abuses of the Poor-laws, which 
raged liked an epidemic, were done away 
with—and when it was no longer a fact, 
that men might be idle or industrious at 
their pleasure, and the result be all the 
same. Neither man nor fiend could de- 
vise a law so pregnant with evil, so calcu- 
lated to remove all restraint upon the pas- 
sions, and destroy every motive to honest 
and honourable industry. It was or- 
dained, that man should earn his bread by 
the sweat of his brow; but here wasa 
law which contravened this ordination, 
which said, whether the brow be parched 
with toil or wet with industry, or other- 
wise—whether you labour or are idle, 
no matter—though the veriest snail, or 
merest sluggard, you shall eat up the provi- 
sion of your industrious fellow-citizen, and 
his labour shall suffice to support you in 
your idlene-s. This law said, in effect, 
‘Do not take the trouble to be prudent; 
never mind how improvident may be the 
Union into which you enter; do not care 
how you desecrate the matrimonial rite, 
by plunging wives into distress, and 
bringing children into the world for a 
heritage of misery and want: never con- 
sider these, for we prudent and pains- 
taking men will tax ourselves, and yield 
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up the produce of our industry to support 
you in your lazy self-gratifying courses, 
and prolong your idle existence out of 
the results of our earnings”. This was in 
effect the language which the Poor- 
laws, as abused, spoke to those disin- 
clined to labour. What could be ex- 
pected from education under such a sys- 
tem, which opened the door to vice, 
and rendered the feelings of those who 
availed themselves of its abuses callous 
to any touch of virtue or better feeling ? 
Would the persons who were thus en- 
couraged to live upon the industry of 
others—to pick their pockets indirectly — 
would they be less likely to do so di- 
rectly? He hoped he had said enough to 
show the necessity of taking into ac- 
count the counteracting causes which 
operated to prevent the extension of 
knowledge from producing the effect 
which, but for these obstacles, its pro- 
moters had calculated upon. When the 
contemplated reformatious should take 
place, then would be seen the improve- 
ment which would follow in the train of 
knowledge. On one good result of edu- 
cation there would be no difference of 
opinion. There was one class of offences 
which varied in extent and degree, exactly 
in proportion with the degree of know- 
ledge which obtained in any community ;— 
and here it was to be observed, that know- 
ledge was not in itself a cause of virtue, 
for the mind might be improved without 
any improvement of the disposition, and 
then knowledge might have the effect of 
making the mind, which was possessed of 
it, more active in a wrong course, and 
more powerful in evil; but it was evident, 
that in proportion to the learning of a 
country, crimes of violence became more 
rare. This was obvious in France, and 
equally so in this country, although 
crimes of fraud and larceny had not 
thus decreased in similar proportion. 
As regarded the question before their 
Lordships, notwithstanding his objection 
to extreme and disproportionate punish- 
ments, he would not go the lengths to 
which many amiable but speculative per- 
sons had proceeded, repudiating capital 
punishment altogether, and who grounded 
their opposition on perverted texts of 
Scripture wrested to their purpose. He 
had frequently expressed his opinion on 
this subject before, and it was not now 
necessary that he should go into the rea- 
sons upon which he gaintaiued it, but 
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would content himself with merely assert- 
ing, that the Legislature had a right by 
every law, human and divine, to enact the 
punishment of death, but not except in 
cases where absolute necessity demanded 
it, and where no other means could be re- 
sorted to for accomplishing that which 
should be the end and object of all punish- 
ment—the prevention of crime. It had 
been formerly the opinion, that human life 
should be only forfeited in cases where 
murder had been committed; but this 
was a mere quibble, and as if the lex 
talionis was to be the principle of the law, 
nothing could be more absurd or apart 
from the object of punishment than this. 
Government possessed its power of punish- 
ment, not for the purpose of retaliation, but 
to prevent future crime, and establish both a 
warning and an example. It was not on this 
principle that abolition of the capital pun- 
ishment for forgery took place, but because 
of men’s minds being so set against it 
that no convictions ever took place. The 
same objection to capital punishment did 
not exist in the instances of rape and 
arson, they being somewhat of the nature 
of murder, inasmuch as they might involve 
that crime in the attempt. Prove that a 
man enters the chamber of a woman at 
midnight, and, with a pistol to her head, 
compels her to give up her casket, in such 
case a verdict would be sure to be 
obtained. But there should be certain 
limits; and in cases where the punish- 
ment was so severe as to preclude the 
obtaining of a verdict, there they should 
pause, and inquire whether a milder pun- 
ishment could, with propriety, be substi- 
tuted. The less punishment there was, 
the better for society, and what should of 
necessity exist, ought not to be vindictive, 
but such as was calculated to give effect 
to the laws. Some valuable information 
had been procured with regard to the 
management of penitentiaries in America, 
and on these an experiment was about to 
be tried at Dartmoor. An Irish Prelate, 
for whom he entertained the highest 
respect, had added some information on 
the subject, but though he (the Lord 
Chancellor) agreed generally in the re- 
marks of the right reverend Prelate, still 
there was one point on which he differed 
from him, and that was, the total dis- 
approval of the punishment of transporta- 
tion. Itwas not to be denied, that trans- 
portation oftentimes proved ineffective, 
though its inefliciency as a punishment 
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had been greatly exaggerated. It had 
this inconvenience, that it was too much 
under the control of circumstances, which, 
in the instance of persons committing the 
same crime, made it to one very light, 
whilst it was to the other very severe. Its 
efficacy as a general punishment certainly 
admitted of a doubt, but to say, that in no 
case it was of effect, would be to say too 
much. The best system of punishment 
was that which afforded the greatest 
variety, proportionate to each crime, and 
divisible in the degree of criminality. If 
transportation were rendered as effective 
as it could be rendered, and the measure 
of punishment warily meted out, a great 
improvement might take place. In the 
first place, the practice of giving leave 
tickets should either be abolished or very 
cautiously exercised, nor should the Go- 
vernor be permitted to let off those who 
for eight or ten months, put on a face of 
pretended reformation. The punishment 
of transportation could be rendered more 
or less severe, by putting some of the 
convicts totally apart from others, throw- 
ing them into perfect oblivion, shutting 
them out from Europe and European 
communication, even to their very names, 
and thus teaching them to find,—‘‘ Even 
in the lowest deep a lower depth.” There 
then could be another colony restricted also, 
but in a less degree than the other, and 
through this the account would be propa- 
gated here. Such an arrangement would 
soon be made known, and cure persons of 
the desire of going to New South Wales. 
Other arrangements could be made as 
regarded the degree of restriction during 
the voyage, which could be rendered 
equally effective. Then, besides trans- 
portation, there could be superadded a 
preliminary punishment to hard labour 
for one, two, three, or twelve months, or 
with the addition of solitary confinement 
in cases of an extreme nature. Having 
said thus much, he hoped his noble friend 
would reconsider the propriety of urging 
forward this proposition now. The subject 
could be well considered during the vaca- 
tion, when the details would be closely 
attended to, and steps were already taken 
by a nobleman who possessed great prac- 
tical knowledge on the subject, to make 
such preparation as the important nature 
of the measure required. 

Lord Suffield admitted, that a great 
improvement in prison discipline had taken 
place, but he did not think that the im- 
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provement could be said to follow from 
classification. He thought that the system 
of inspection would be found to have 
effected more for this purpose. Indeed, 
there was no guide to assist them in the 
mode of classification; and after making 
two or three broad distinctions which it 
was impossible to overlook, he conceived 
it would be better to commit the rest to 
the Magistrates, Chaplains, and other 
officers, who were acquainted with the 
characters and circumstances of the pri- 
soners. From the manner in which our 
prisons were constructed there were none 
where the system of classification could 
be carried into effect with any chance or 
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been lying in prison for a month, and 
when brought before a Magistrate it was 
considered that a fortnight would have 
been quite enough of punishment for the 
offence, and consequently the boy was 
sentenced to perhaps but one day addi- 
tional. When the boy went back to his 
village, this strange conduct excited dis- 
like of the law which confined a boy a 
month for an offence which a Magistrate 
thought punished by a day’s imprison- 
ment. He knew many Magistrates who, 
on this account, would rather overlook 
than call to account slight offenders. But 
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, with regard to corporal punishments, he 
was not so opposed to them as the noble 


likelihood of success ; and in many places | Lord near him. Suppose the case of a 
the crowded state of the prisons would of , minor offence committed by a bov of 
necessity preclude the attempt. He was eleven years of age. How would they 
of opinion, that the dislike to capital pun- | treat him? Why, for his own part, he 
ishments, as well as their inefficacy, would | would treat him as he would his own son 
render it desirable that the subject of | whom he had sent to Westminster School. 
secondary punishments should be taken at His noble friend, however, must not 
once into consideration, and something designate such punishment as he referred 
be resolved upon. Itcould not be denied | to, “* corporal punishment.” He did not 
that, in consequence of the alterations | see any reason why, if his boy was flogged, 
which had already been made in this re- ; flogging should not be inflicted on the 
spect, much good had ensued, for prose- son of a labourer. He thought a smart 
cutions had been instituted, and convict- | flogging would be much preferable to the 


ions obtained, which would not otherwise 
have taken place. The consequence of 
that was, what all noble Lords desired, 
namely, an increased certainty of punish- 
ment for offences. The suggestion of the 


noble Lord to appoint inspectors of prisons | 


had his approbation. With regard to 
corporal punishment, he did not look upon 
it as calculated to effect any good. Even 
amongst the lower animals it was found 
to be unproductive of advantage, and it 
could not be expected to operate benefici- 
ally upon rational creatures. The noble 
Lord alluded to two systems which prevail- 


ed in America, that of Aubrey and that of | 


Philadelphia, and he very properly gave 
the preference to the latter, of which cor- 
poral punishment did not form a part. 
The Duke of Richmond agreed in the 
observations made by the noble and 


| confinement and contamination of a gaol. 
Before he sat down he would suggest to 
his noble friend to lose no time in en- 
' deavouring to ascertain whether the rural 
police were efficient. He much doubted 
_ whether a beadle walking about a district, 
,as they were sometimes seen, were the 
people on whom they ought to rely for the 
suppression of offences. He concurred 
entirely with those who were of opinion, 
that there was no course better calculated 
for the suppression of crime than that of 
making its detection and punishment as 
nearly certain as possible. As regarded 
the increase of crime, he feared they 
might be led into error if they founded 
_their calculations on the increase that had 
_taken place in the number of the prose- 
_cutions ; he feared it would appear, when 
, the report of the county-rate Committee 


learned Lord on the Woolsack, and hoped , was laid before the House, that the altera- 
another Session would not pass without tions which had been made in the law, 
setting the question at rest. With regard | giving parties their expenses, had to some 
to certain juvenile offences, he would wish , extent operated as an inducement to per- 
to see the Magistrates assisted by a Jury, sons to prosecute. 

as he thought there was too much power | The Marquess of Lansdown rose chiefly 
vested in the hands of the former. In ; to confirm a statement made by his noble 
many instances the law operated here | and learned friend on the Woolsack as to 
most injuriously. It frequently occurred , one important fact. He alluded to the 
that a boy for some trifling offence had . degree of improvement of which our pti- 
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son discipline was susceptible, by enfor- 
cing a system of work combined with 
silence. For a period of fourteen months 
the experiment of labour and silence had 
been tried in the house of correction in 
the county (Wilts) in which he resided ; 
and he was enabled to state, from some 
very correct information he had received 
on the subject, that the silence as well as 
the labour had been practically enforced, 
and that the system had tended as well to 
improve the conduct of the prisoners as 
to their corporal welfare. The advantages 
were confirmed by the fact, that double 
the number of crimes were committed du- 
ring a period when some of the tread-mills 
only could be in operation and silence en- 
forced, in those quarters of the prison 
where it could not be enforced. With re- 
spect to the effect of education, he believ- 
ed it had not answered all the expectations 
of sanguine minds, but he could not go 
the length of saying, that it ought to be 
abandoned. He had ascertained, that the 
average of education in those country 
places in which rioting had taken place, 
was much below the average of education 
in the towns in the same neighbourhood. 
Even under the influence of the great 
counteracting causes to which his noble 
friend had alluded, and in the in- 
vestigation of which Parliament was now 
engaged—notwithstanding this, he be- 
lieved it would be found, that, since edu- 
cation had been extended, crimes of vio- 
lence had diminished. In calculating to 
ascertain the state of crime, they ought 
always to distinguish between those crimes 
that were, and those that were not of a 
violent character. Comparing those parts 
of France in which the people were well 
educated with some of the departments 
into which education had not yet pene- 
trated, it was ascertained, that where 
education was most prevalent, crimes of 
violence were fewer in proportion to the 
number of the people. It had been endea- 
voured to establish the contrary proposi- 
tion by referring to the northern and 
southern states of America; but to found 
any calculation on the comparatively small 
number of convictions in the southern 
states, was to commit a great mistake, be- 
cause it should be borne in mind, that 
slavery existing there to a considerable 
extent, masters took the task of punish- 
ment into their own hands, and thus there 
were a number of cases which, under 
other circumstances, would have made 
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their appearance in a court of law, of 
which they could find no public record. 
He would not now go further into the sub- 
ject, except to say, that though he ad- 
mitted education had not answered the 
wishes of its best friends, yet it had pro- 
duced so much good, that he could not 
abandon the hope, that it would be here- 
after greatly beneficial. Of course, that 
alone was not sufficient; and among other 
auxiliaries a uniform and well-devised sys- 
tem of punishment was one of the objects 
which deserved the first consideration. 
The whole subject was of sufficient im- 
portance to demand the best attention of 
every member of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and he trusted that the result would 
be, to devise some means of effectually 
checking that appalling increase of crime 
which constituted one of the existing ca- 
lamities of this country. 

Lord Denman said, he should detain 
their Lordships with only a few observa- 
tions. Having spoken to the learned 
Judges with regard to the proposition of 
their having the power of making, when 
on circuit, the regulation for the prisons 
of the country, he would take that oppor- 
tunity of stating, that their opinion was, 
that their habits and opportunities of in- 
formation by no means peculiarly qualified 
them to makesuch regulationsas were likely 
to be effectual. This wasavery momentous 
question, and he had always deeply felt 
its importance; but he also felt, that the 
peculiar situation of a Judge did not give 
him the opportunity of much acquaintance 
with the matter of prison discipline. He 
thought it must be clear that a Judge, in 
passing sentences in Courts of Justice— 
though he might calculate their effect ou 
the by-standers—though he might calcu- 
late their effect on the prisoners, yet he 
could not judge of their effect in the 
prison, nor determine what regulations 
ought to have existence there. He thought 
it far better that this duty should be dis- 
charged by the country Magistrates, of 
whose competence there were so many 
distinguished examples in that House, 
and whose valuable assistance to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
had been productive of very considerable 
improvements, He quite agreed with those 
who entertained the opinion, that they 
were not quite qualified to judge of the 
moral condition of the country from any 
statistical statements that they had been 
able to procure. Ile doubted whether, 
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really and truly, crime had increased to 
that alarming extent that had been stated. 
He was aware, that the increase was pe- 
culiarly great in the number of prosecutions; 
but he was also aware, that this increase 
did not furnish by any means a perfect 
measure of the increase of crime. From 
whatever cause, it was a fact, that prose- 
cutions had increased in proportion to the 
crimes committed. No doubt the motives 
of the parties who had promoted these 
prosecutions were most laudable; he would 
not throw out anything in discouragement 
of the vigilance of the public officers; but 
at the same time no delicacy ought to pre- 
vent them from asserting the truth, and 
informing the public of the fact. This 
it was their duty to do, so that at least 
the matter might be made the subject of 
inquiry, it being of very great importance 
to ascertain whether the increase in the 
number of prosecutions did not rather 
mark a desire to obtain the costs and food 
for a number of unquestionably very 
excellent individuals, who lived by prose- 
cutions, than any increase, as was very 
generally apprehended, of crime. ‘This 
was a subject of the most pressing ne- 
cessity. He went along with his noble 
and learned friend in his opinions as to 
the effects of the Poor-laws, and in his 
approval of the abolition of those hateful 
severities by which the Criminal Laws had 
at one time been rendered a subject of 
general reproach. One effect, however, 
of the laws themselves, and directly bear- 
ing on the subject, was the tendency to 
multiply crime, which was chargeable 
against the system of throwing into our 
prisons, filled with indiscriminate company, 
youthful offenders. They thus herded 
with the worst of characters, and in such 
a school for crime they must be of poor 
ability indeed, if they did not become 
proficient. They thus lost all chance of 
obtaining an honest living at any future 
period of their lives; there was an end of 
all hope of their being able to occupy a 
fair and creditable position in the world. 
He congratulated their Lordships on a 
Bill having come up from the Commons, 
the object of which was to prevent persons 
who were committed in boroughs from 
being sent to distant Assizes for trial ; by 
this Bill they were to be tried at the first 
Quarter Session that would be held after 
their commitment. They would then 
avoid the great evil which was sometimes 
seen of youths remaining in prison a long 
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time before trial, the charge against them 
being, that they had stolen an apple or a 
bunch of grapes, or committed some other 
such trivial offence. Ifthey were acquitted, 
the Judge would perhaps feel called on to 
express his indignation at such a prosecu- 
tion having been instituted ; if they were 
found guilty, the sentence was light, and 
thus the law was brought into contempt. 
Much good would unquestionably result 
from limiting, as much as possible, the 
chances of a criminal’s escape. Give him 
a fair trial, but let him have as few chances 
as possible of evading the penalties of the 
law by availing himself, as was too often 
seen, of its technicalities. Another im- 
provement that ought to be made was, 
instead of taking prisoners twenty, thirty, 
or even sixty miles, as was occasionally 
done, to be tried, to have some means of 
bringing them to justice on the spot. 
The enormous increase of crime com- 
plained of, even if it did go along with 
the increase in the population, must be 
diminished. On the subject of secondary 
punishments, he would observe, that he 
really thought, that there was much miscon- 
ception out of doors as to the feeling with 
which offenders contemplated transport- 
ation. One impudent fellow, on being 
sentenced, might say, ‘My Lord, I am 
much obliged to you ;” and another might 
remark, ‘* Botany Bay is an earthly para- 
dise, and I have some friends and relations 
there whom I shall be glad to see;” but, 
in his judgment, no importance ought to 
be attached to such occurrences. Persons 
who formed their opinions from ebullitions 
like these, fell into the error of taking for 
their guide the exception instead of the 
general rule. His own observation as- 
sured him, that transportation was con- 
sidered a great punishment. Whatever 
the individual’s habits of crime, he did 
not see how it could be otherwise to 
him than a severe infliction. Such a 
person, offender though he was, must 
have the common feelings of his 
nature. He was a man, and it must 
wound him deeply to be deprived of his 
home, to be sent to a distant place in 
which it was denied to him to see the face 
of his relatives or friends again. It some- 
times happened, that clerks who had de- 
frauded their employers, were the objects 
of this punishment. They were persons 
who were generally respectably brought 
up and connected ; and could it be sup- 
posed that the dread of transportation had 
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never acted beneficially, by deterring any 
individuals of that class from the com- 
mission of offences that would subject 
them to banishment from their country ? 
In considering this important and exten- 
sive subject, the principle of restitution 
ought not to be lost sight of as it was at 
present by the laws of England. Unless 
the thief was found with the purse he 
had stolen in his possession, the party 
robbed recovered nothing. He had heard 
of cases in which persons who had been 
convicted of robbery and transported, 
had taken with them the produce of 
their spoil, amounting to large sums, 
in one case to 5,000/., and had invested 
it in the purchase of an estate. Such 
instances were calculated to alarm bankers; 
but he did not see why the offender who 
was convicted and transported, should 
not be considered in the same situation as 
the debtor of the party he had plundered. 
With regard to our colonies, at all events, 
he could not see any difficulty in keeping 
a constant liability to execution hanging 
over the oftender’s head, just as if judg- 
ment had been entered up against him for 
debt in Westminster Hall. In conclusion, 
he must express his warm approbation 
of the interest the subject was exciting 
with their Lordships. Jt appeared to him 
a disgrace to the national character, that 
more attention had not been paid to a 
matter on which the well-being of society 
so much depended. He admitted, that 
places of punishment ought not to be 
rendered more advantageous to persons 
who were immured in them for crime, 
than were the places from which they 
were taken; nor ought they to impose 
more severe suffering than was necessary 
for the suppression of crime. 

Lord Wharncliffe replied. He was not 
generally favourable to corporal punish- 
ment; but, in his opinion, young offenders 
might with advantage be subjected to that 
description of castigation which was in- 
flicted for misconduct at schools. The 
effect of abolishing flogging entirely in 
the army, he feared would be—that it 
being necessary, as a substitution for that 
punishment, to send the soldiers who com- 
mitted offences to prison, they would be 
corrupted by the associates they found 
there, and be worse characters when their 
term of imprisonment terminated than 
they were when it commenced. This had 
been found to be the case to the extent 
to which the experiment had been, up to 
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this period, tried. In obedience to the 
wishes of his noble friends, he begged 
leave of their Lordships to withdraw his 
Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 


ress srcotccce— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 20, 1834. 


MINUTES.] New Writs ordered. On the Motion of Mr. 
CuARLES Woop, for Finsbury, in place of the Right 
Hon. Rosert Grant, Governor of Bombay; and for 
Kirkudbright, in theroom of ROBERT CUTLAR FERGUSSON, 
Esq., Judge Advocate. 

Bills. -Read a second time:—Insolvent Debtors’ (Ireland) ; 
Roads’ Act Amendment (Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By Mr. MorGAN O’CONNELL, Mr. 
RUTHVEN, and Mr. Firzstmon, from a Number of 
Places,—against Tithes—By Mr. HALL DAkE, from 
three Places, against the Claims of the Dissenters,—By the 
Earl of Linco.n, from Tenbury, in favour of the Lime 
Toll Exemption Bill—By Messrs. HERBERT, PEERS 
WILLIAMS, and Picotr,—from four Places, against the 
University Admission Bill.—By Mr. Sincuair, from 
three Places, for Protection to the Church of Scotland.— 
By Messrs. J. BULLER, HERBERT, MILEs, and Lord 
JOHN RussELL, from several Places,—against the Separa- 
tion of Church and State.—By Mr. Lister, from Keighley, 
against the Poor-Law Amendment Bill.—By Sir EpwarD 
KNATCHBULL, Sir JOHN TYRELL, Messrs. DUGDALE, Est- 
courT, STANLEY, BARING, and BETHELL, from a Number 
of Places,—for Protection to the Church of England.—By 
Mr. HILL, and Serjeant SPANKIE, from three Dissenting 
Congregations, for Relief to the Dissenters.—By Mr. 
CuapMAN, from Westmeath, for amending the Grand 
Juries (Ireland) Act.—By Mr. CavenpisH, from Stony 
Middleton, in favour of the Lord’s Day Observance Bill.— 
By Mr. Rosrnson, from a District of Lower Canada, for 
a Better Administration of the Law.—By Sir Roperr 
INGLIS, the Marquess of Cuanvos, Mr. GouLBuRN, and 
Captain CHETWwND, from a Number of Places,—against 
the Universities’ Admission Bill—By Lord HENNIKER, 
and Mr. Estcourt, from several Places,—against the 
Claims of the Dissenters.—By Sir Ropert INGuis, Mr. 
GoutBurn, and the Marquess of CHANDos, from several 
Places,—for Protection to the Established Church.—By 
Messrs. SLANEY, HARDY, and BAytey, from several 
Places,—against altering the Sale of Beer Act.—By Mr. 
RutuHveEnN, from Killelagh, for an Inquiry into the State 
of their Corporation.—By Sir CHARLES BURRELL, and 
Mr. R. PALMER,—for amending the Saie of Beer Act.— 
By Sir OswaLv Mos Ley, from Staffordshire, for exempt- 
ing Coal Mines from the Payment of Poor Rates.—By Sir 
RIcHARD VIVIAN, and Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL, against 
the Poor-Law Amendment Bill.—By Lord Jon Russe.u, 
from South Hams, against the Tithes Commutation Bill.— 
By Mr. Sergeant SpANKIE, from theSociety of Parish Clerks, 
against the General Register Bill—By Mr. MorGan 
O’CONNELL, from several Places, for the Repeal of the 
Union.—By Colonel Evans, from a Metropolitan Parish, 
for Inquiry into the Causes of Drunkenness.—By Mr. 
LENNARD, from Maldon, against the proposed Measure of 
Church Rates.—By the Marquess of CHANDos, and Colonel 
Evans, from several Places,—in favour of the Lord’s 
Day Observance Bill.—By Colonel Evans, from West- 
minster, for a Clause in the Justices of the Peace Bill.—By 
Mr. CLAY, from St. Ann’s, Limehouse, against the Board 
of Sewers.—By Lord JoHN RussELL, from two Places, 
for Relief to the Dissenters. 


ADMISSION OF THE DIssENTERS TO 
tHe Universities.] Mr. George Wood 
moved the second reading of the Bill for 
admitting Dissenters to the Universities. 

Mr. Estcourt rose to oppose the second 
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reading. The first proposition of the 
hon. Mover of the Bill was, in his view of 
the case, self-evident. It was, that educa- 
tion was in itself a good, and that it ought 
to be extended. This, he hoped, no man 
was prepared to deny. But in the hon. 
Member’s next proposition, there was an 
indirect allusion to the education at 
Oxford and Cambridge. Now, he would 
ask the hon. Member, whether he con- 
sidered the system of education at Oxford 
and Cambridge as a good one? Was 
that the system which he was desirous 
of having carried through? Now, if that 
were so, he (Mr. Estcourt) must say, that 
the education at Oxford was strictly and 
essentially a religious education. Was 
that the education which the hon. Mem- 
ber would have continued for the Dis- 
senters? The hon. Member might mean 
to say, that the system of education adopt- 
ed in the University was good, save that 
part of it which related to religion. If he 
did not mean to say that, all that he had 
said meant nothing, for his Bill tended to 
destroy the present system of religious 
education adopted in the University. If 
there could be any doubt on the point, he 
could refer to the language held by the 
hon. member for Leeds, whilst acting as 
the chairman of a large body of Dissent- 
ing delegates, to show, that such was the 
object aimed at by the Bill. On that 
occasion, the hon. member for Leeds had 
avowed, that the Dissenters wished to par- 
take of the advantage derived from pro- 
fessorships and scholarships in the Univer- 
sity, but that they did not want, nor did 
they ask for, the privilege of taking de- 
grees in divinity. If that hon. Gentle- 
man was authorized to make that avowal 
on the part of the Dissenting body, could 
there be any question on the part of any 
man gifted with common reason, that the 
admission of Dissenters into the Univer- 
sity, must destroy the religious part of its 
system of education? He considered, that 
thereal object ofthe Dissenters was, toadopt 
a system of education calculated to dis- 
solve that which they called the unjust 
and unchristian union between Church 
and State-—[Mr. Wood: Such is not the 
object of the Bill.|—The hon. Member 
did not avow that object ; but there were 
other Dissenters who did. His hon. 
friend, the member for Leeds, had avowed 
it once, .and would, he had no doubt, 
avow it again. He referred the House to 
the construction which had been put upon 
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that expression of the Dissenters, by the 
Lord High Chancellor of England. By 
the severance of the Church and State, 
his Lordship said, that he could under- 
stand nothing but the abolition of the 
Established Church. Hence, he con- 
tended, that though it might not be the 
intention of the hon. Member opposite, it 
was clearly the intention of the Dissenting 
body at large, to sever the Church from 
the State, or, in other words, to destroy 
the established religion of the country. 
The academical education pursued at 
Oxford was essentially religious — it 
could not be separated from religion, nor 
from the religion of the Church of Eng- 
land. Ifthe Legislature either demolished, 
weakened, or counteracted that education, 
it would undermine that system of educa- 
tion altogether. He would take the liberty 
of asking, what was the reason for bring- 
ing in this Bill? Who was it objected to 
this system of education? Perhaps the 
colleges could find no persons qualified to 
give lectures. Perhaps the hon. Gentle- 
man had ascertained, that there was some 
difficulty in procuring young men to enter 
as students in them. No such thing ; so 
far from this being the fact, never was the 
University to which he belonged better 
supplied with lecturers of talent and learn- 
ing ; never was every college in the Uni- 
versity so overflowing with young men of 
studious and industrious habits. He did 
not know why this application for a 
change in the studies of the University 
should come from the Dissenters from the 
Church. No complaints had been made 
by the members of the Established Church; 
why, then, should their privileges be taken 
from them? His hon. friend near him 
had, on a former occasion, read an extract 
from a report made by the London Uni- 
versity, in which it was stated, that “‘ where 
persons of different religious opinions were 
to be instructed, no religious instruction 
could be sufficiently imparted in a system 
of academical education, without a com- 
promise of religious opinion.” In that 
opinion he entirely concurred. It had 
been stated to him by a learned doctor on 
a former night, that, formerly, young men 
on their matriculation, had little or no 
acquaintance with the articles of the 
Church to which they were called upon to 
subscribe. That was now completely 
altered ; the youths at our public schools 
were well instructed in the articles of the 
Church, and went to the University with 
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sufficient information as to their meaning, 
to be justified in giving in their subscrip- 
tion to them. In what he had just been 
saying, he was speaking principally of the 
University which he had the honour of 
representing, but he believed, that his 
remarks applied with equal justice to the 
University of Cambridge. It had been 
urged, that if admission to the Universi- 
ties were granted to the Dissenters, those 
admitted would be too few to do any 
harm to those corporations. This argu- 
ment had been urged in behalf of Catholic 
emancipation, and the whole country was 
now acquainted with the result of it. As 
Legislators, they ought not to argue in so 
partial a manner, for whether the Dis- 
senters admitted to the Universities were 
many or few, the result would be the 
same. If there was only one Dissenter 
admitted, the religious opinions of that 
one must be respected. In lectures, there 
must be a forbearance shown to his feel- 
ings, or else he would not attend them. 
It was, however, a very different matter, 
whether the absence of a Dissenter from 
chapel or lectures was permitted by con- 
nivance, or whether he was permitted to 
say,—* I will not be forced to attend your 
chapel, or your theological lectures, for I 
have the hon. member for Lancashire’s 
Act to defend me.” Was it not certain, 
that the Dissenters, if admitted into the 
Universities, would act in a body, and do 
all in their power to favour persons of 
their own persuasion. What, too, would 
be the case of a young Churchman meet- 
ing a young Dissenter in the University, 
armed at all points in defence of his own 
theological doctrines? Would not that 
be productive of great inconvenience, and 
of much warmth and bitterness of spirit ? 
He reminded the House of what had oc- 
curred in a mixed institution, kept by Dr. 
Doddridge about ninety years ago, and 
read an extract from that learned divine’s 
works in explanation of it. The hon. 
Member also read the opinion of Robert 
Hall, to show, that great inconveniences 
must result from educating the different 
classes together. With the facts stated 
by these learned divines before them, was 
the House prepared to break down the 
system of the Universities, in order to 
produce young men who, instead of being 
instructed in the tenets of their own re- 
ligion, and being distinguished for piety 
and virtue, would be more distinguished 
for their learning than for the fervour of 
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their religious devotion? He hoped, that 
the hon. member for Lancashire would 
reflect on the danger of persevering in 
this his desperate course. He turned to 
the pamphlet of Mr. Whewell, the able 
and distinguished tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and he found in it this ques- 
tion,—‘‘ Is there not a manifest purpose 
to combine religion with the important 
events of our lives, and the daily course 
of our employments—not merely if we 
choose, if we are in the mood, if we hap- 
pen torecollect it, if we have no objection, 
but inseparably, necessarily, as a matter 
of steadfast institution, of inviolable cus- 
tom? Surely it is in this view that the 
great events of life—birth, and marriage, 
and death—are accompanied by solemn 
and affecting religious ceremonies; that 
prayers, at stated hours, on stated days, 
are made in all civilized states ; that our 
daily employments, our daily meals, are 
accompanied by petitions for the blessing 
of God. The object of these institutions, 
as rational as they are universal in the 
Christian world is, not to give us ‘the 
full consciousness of freedom,’ not to avoid 
all ‘ prescribed exercises,’ but to bind re- 
ligious thoughts upon us by the strongest 
of all constraints—the constraint of habit; 
to teach us to connect the approval and 
sympathy of our fellow-citizens with the 
acknowledgment of our dependence upon, 
and trust in God; and to make us feel, 
that there is a ‘reward proposed’ even 
by men for what they think to be religion, 
namely, the good opinion and good-will 
which they gladly give to those who share 
with them the most solemn of their hopes 
and fears, and their reverence for a supreme 
rule of life.” Now, if that be so, should 
not religion be made a part of every system 
of religious education? It was essential, 
not only for the welfare of the State, but 
also for the welfare of mankind in general, 
that every man should be educated in 
the pure tenets of religion. He knew 
that Gentlemen differed as to what those 
pure tenets were ; but if his constituents at 
Oxford thought that theirs were the pure 
tenets of Christianity, surely they ought 
to be permitted to launch the young whose 
education they superintended into the 
world, versed not only in those tenets, but 
in all the other doctrines which spread 
a charm and a value over human 
life. He thought, that the hon. member 
for Lancaster would find himself environed 
with difficulties, even if he succeeded in 
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passing the Bill. The statute ofexamina- 
tion required a knowledge of the thirty- 
nine articles. It was to this effect :— 
“« Let the articles also of doctrine put forth 
in the synod of London, in the year 1562, 
form part of the subjects of examination, 
in which articles, according to the statutes 
of the University, tutors are bound to in- 
struct pupils committed to their tuition.” 
He should like to know, how this statute 
would be complied with when the Univer- 
sity was filled with Dissenters. The 
statute then proceeded,—“ Touching the 
points of doctrine themselves, let there be 
first questions proposed, short and clear ; 
then let the candidate be called upon to 
adduce those passages of Scripture, by 
which the particular doctrine under con- 
sideration may be principally proved. Fur- 
thermore, the evidences, as they are called, 
or the arguments upon which rests the 
truth of religion, natural as well as re- 
vealed, are by no means to be omitted out 
of this examination.” How, he would ask, 
would the Dissenters avoid compliance 
with this statute? He supposed, that the 
answer would be, by this Bill. Then, this 
Bill would be a direct interference with 
the internal legislation of the Universities. 
Now, there was no precedent for any 
such interference by either House of Par- 
liament. If this was a good precedent 
for interference with the Universities, it was 
also a good precedent for interference with 
all corporate bodies, and indeed, for the 
infraction of every public and_ private 
right. Then, as to the statutes about ad- 
mission, what did the hon. Member mean 
to do with the heads of houses, at whose 
discretion young men were at present 
admitted into the Universities? Did he 
mean to say, that the heads of houses 
were to admit anybody and everybody who 
applied to them, or that they were to have 
the same privileges which they enjoyed at 
present, with regard to the members of the 
Established Church, but that, with regard 
to Jews, Unitarians, and Atheists, they 
must exercise no discretion, but admit 
them at once, as matter of course? If 
that were to be the case, this legislation 
was not only useless; it was also positively 
insulting to the Universities. He under- 
stood, that the Dissenters complained of 
the monopoly enjoyed by the Universities. 
Now, if there were no such thing as an 
Established Church, he could understand 
the grounds upon which their complaint 
was founded. But there being an Es- 
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tablished Church, to which the Universi- 
ties were attached as a part, he said, that 
the Dissenters had no right to complain 
of them asa monopoly. They were speci- 
ally founded for the propagation of the 
doctrines of the national Church, and 
they answered the purposes of their found- 
ation, by rearing a race of pious and 
learned clergymen for the service of that 
Church. He was anxious not to say 
anything that might be deemed offensive ; 
still a sense of duty compelled him to 
speak that which he believed to be the 
truth. It appeared to him that, through 
the medium of this Bill, the Dissenters 
were artfully attacking the very existence 
of the Established Church. He said art- 
fully, for they were not attacking it openly 
and fairly, but under a species of disguise. 
After they had succeeded in destroying 
the Established Church, he thought, that 
the Dissenters might come forward, plausi- 
bly enough, and say, “ Why maintain 
these institutions, where you can no longer 
rear a pious and learned clergy for the 
service of the Church?” But the Dis- 
senters knew well that, so long as there was 
a pious clergy to instruct the laity, there 
would be a pious laity to defend the 
Church, and, therefore, they felt, that 
they would not be able to make any pro- 
gress in subverting the Established Church 
so long as the Universities existed with 
their present privileges. They, therefore, 
made an insidious attack upon the Uni- 
versities, knowing, that if they could re- 
move the key-stone upon which the Estab- 
lished Church rested, they must bring 
down the rest of the edifice in ruins, and 
that, in that case, they would have little 
or no difficulty in separating the Church 
from the State. Great changes had taken 
place in the Universities of late years, in 
consequence of the relaxations which had 
been permitted in their Statutes. Those 
changes were incidental to the state of 
the country. He warned the House, how- 
ever, against listening any further to the 
applications of the Dissenters, for the 
toleration which had been granted to them 
had not been granted for the sake of 
encouraging Dissenters, but of diffusing 
peace and goodwill throughout the coun- 
try. When he found that attempts were 
made daily to deprive the Bishops of their 
seats in the House of Lords—when he 
found that the funds heretofore applied 
to the support of the Church were now 
considered as disposable property, and 
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were proposed to be taken away from the 
Church—when he found that, under.the 
auspices of the present Ministry, the Uni- 
versities, in which the clergy had been 
hitherto reared, were to be set aside from 
the Established Church—and when helike- 
wise found, that it was avowed that there 
was a desire abroad to sever the Church 
from the State—the only conclusion to 
which he could come was, that a dissolu- 
tion of the tolerant Established Church of 
this country must follow. He would re- 
mind the House, therefore, that, at a late 
meeting of liberal Christians of various 
denominations, a Resolution was agreed 
to, in which they declared, that they re- 
garded the Church of England as one of 
the greatest national blessings Divine Pro- 
vidence had bestowed upon the land, as 
it had, at all times, and under all circum- 
stances, been the strong advocate of tolera- 
tion. With reference to the Bill of the 
hon. member for South Lancashire, he 
could not help saying, that it was a speci- 
men of legislation entirely without prece- 
dent. It ought to be impressed on the 
mind of every Gentleman in the House, 
that there was no precedent to be found 
for Parliament legislating for the two 
Houses of Convocation in the two Uni- 
versities. There had sometimes been com- 
munications between Parliament and those 
bodies, but never till now had any inter- 
ference by Parliament with the legislation 
of either of them ever taken place. The 
hon. member for South Lancashire could 
not say, that this Bill did not interfere 
with their legislation, for one of the clauses 
in his Bill was to this effect ;—* That no 
statute, law, ordinance, decree, or grace, 
made or passed by any authority what- 
soever in any of the said Universities, or 
in any of the colleges or halls within the 
same, shall in any manner obstruct, 
limit, or qualify the plain intent and 
obvious meaning of the foregoing enact- 
ments; but such statute, law, ordinance, 
decree, or grace, shall be, to all intents 
and purposes, void and of no effect.’ 
He said, that in that clause an end was 
put to the constitution of the Universities. 
In the next session of Parliament they 
would have some gentleman or other, be- 
longing to some dissenting sect, starting 
up and saying, “ This restriction is too 
bad, and so is that; I must introduce a 
Bill to take them both away. The Uni- 
versities must not be permitted to legislate 
on such subjects—they must not make 
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laws ; but we must make new laws to 
meet our Own views and answer our own 
purposes.” If the hon. Member were pre- 
pared to reduce the ancient institutions 
of the Universities, ancient beyond the 
memory of any of our Kings, to the state 
and level of the London University, he 
could understand his object in bringing 
in this Bill; but, if he wished those an- 
cient institutions to continue in existence, 
and retain their former credit, he could 
not understand what the hon. Member 
meant by a specimen of legislation which 
was calculated to overthrow their entire 
constitution. After quoting the protest 
of Mr. Sewell, a member of the University 
of Oxford against any interference with 
the privileges of the University, the hon. 
Member expressed his hope, that the 
House would stand by the Universities 
and the Church on the present occasion. 
In his conscience, he believed the Bill to 
be fraught with danger to the most valued 
institutions of the country, to the safety 
of the monarchy, and the welfare of the 
empire. Entertaining such sentiments, 
he felt it to be his duty to move, by way 
of Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. 

Mr. Herbert seconded the Amendment. 
Was it the intention of the House, he 
would ask, to revoke the Acts, regulations, 
and by-laws of the Universities by which 
Dissenters were excluded from them? If 
such was their intention, they had better 
give their sanction to the measure before 
them. There did not exist a single by- 
law in the colleges of the Universities, 
nor even a single custom, which did not 
go to obstruct Dissenters, and prevent 
them from being admitted to qualify in 
the Universities. How could a Dissenter 
become a master in any of the colleges, 
when, to be one, a complete knowledge of 
the tenets of the Established Church was 
necessary ? No matter how great a pro- 
ficient in learning he might be—no matter 
how brilliant were the talents with which 
nature endowed him, a religious education 
was a sine qua non. What greater ob- 
jection could there be than this? Even 
the Dissenters themselves, when such was 
the fact, ought not to wish to enter these 
colleges, and be under such masters, and 
be continually present in a place where a 
system of religious education was adopted 
from beginning to end. It appeared to 
him, that it must always be a grave sub- 
ject of displeasure to the Dissenters them- 
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selves to be obliged to attend lectures in 
which they would hear the tenets of their 
own Church completely controverted. But, 
perhaps, the House did not wish that there 
should be any religious education at the 
Universities. If such was the intention 
of the House, they would prove it by 
passing the Bill before them. He really 
doubted whether, even if the Dissenters 
were admitted to be masters, they would 
turn out to be proper ones. A school for 
Dissenters had been formerly established 
at Daventry; but it had failed, and the 
teachers and ministers that school sent 
forth had so much vagueness in their 
opinions, that their tenets and the subjects 
they preached about had the very worst 
effect possible upon their flocks. The in- 
troduction of Dissenters as masters in 
colleges was a very serious matter, and 
one that should be gravely looked to. Let 
the effect it would have on the pupils of 
the Universities be considered. For his 
own part, he did not think, that the 
pupils would pay much attention to the 
instruction of teachers from the religion 
of whom they differed. Could it be ex- 
pected, that those pupils would ever look 
with much reverence on the religion of 
the Established Church, when they saw it 
treated with indifference, as it would be if 
the Dissenters were allowed to become 
masters? In these times of trouble—in 
these times of dissension of every species 
—the admission of Dissenters into the 
Universities would be nothing less than 
opening them to conflicting opinions, and 
making them an arena for religious ani- 
mosity, instead of allowing them to be the 
quiet seats of study. The Bill before them 
was very extensive ; it allowed a far wider 
latitude than appeared at first sight, and 
under its cloak infidels and atheists would 
creep into the Universities. If the Dis- 
senters followed the course he thought 
they would pursue—if they denied religion 
— if they refused to allow it to enter into 
their system of education, or gave at best 
but an emasculated education, what would 
be the consequences? Why, the noble- 
men and gentry of the country would 
cease to send their sons to the Universities. 
But here it might be argued, that it was 
not necessary that English Gentlemen 
should be acquainted with controversy, 
but, at least, they should be made ac- 
quainted with the tenets of the religion 
they professed. But were not some of 
them destined to be the ministers of the 
VOL. XXIV, {gr} 
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Established Church afterwards? The 
moment the laity were excluded from 
having a religious education, that moment 
you excluded those who might, in time to 
come, become ministers. He looked upon 
this Bill as one that would eventually have 
the effect of excluding ministers from the 
Universities. It would, also, have a very 
bad effect,—a worse one, perhaps, on the 
laity,—since it would prevent them from 
forming, at the University, attachments 
with those who would become afterwards 
ministers of religion. Preventing this would, 
likewise, lead to another evil consequence. 
By breaking off the early acquaintance 
that might be formed between the minister 
and the gentlemen among whom he might 
afterwards reside—and this the Bill would 
do—a stop would be put to the mutual 
assistance they would afford to each other 
in making the stream of benevolence flow 
more rapidly and broadly. He was aware 
that the party who looked upon all that 
was said on that side of the House he was 
on, as intended to incite religious animosity, 
considered with contempt all the attain- 
ments acquired at the Universities, looked 
with disdain on the acquisition of the dead 
languages, and despised everything like 
polite literature. There were others who 
were tricked by a false seeming of liberality 
into a support of this measure. He would 
ask one plain question. Would they, by 
passing this measure, close the doors of 
the Universities on the nobility and gentry 
of England in order to open them to 
a small body of individuals, for a small 
body the Dissenters must be considered 
when compared with the rest of the popu- 
lation of the country? But the Dissenters 
were a rich, and, he understood, a re- 
spectable class of persons. Why, then, 
did they not found and endow colleges of 
their own, and teach in tl.em whatsoever 
they chose? The Protestants would not 
interfere with them—they might have 
whatever test of admission they pleased— 
for the Protestants would no more ask to 
be admitted into their colleges than they 
now asked to be admitted into Maynooth. 
Let the Dissenters erect their own colleges, 
and, if they should; happen to produce, 
as the English Universities already had, 
great and eloquent statesmen, profound 
philosophers, and men who would be an 
ornament to society, then would their 
country be grateful to them for the benefit 
they had bestowed upon it. He felt grate- 
ful for this opportunity of paying a tribute 
Y 
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of respect to those Universities, to one of 
which he was indebted for his education. 

Mr. Peter said, that whilst he gave his 
cordial support to the second reading of 
the Bill, he must, at the same time, ex- 
press his concurrence with the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down, in deploring 
the violence which had been displayed by 
some of the Dissenters, in condemning 
their gratuitous and uncalled for interfer- 
ence with the English Church. No man 
more deeply regretted such proceedings 
than he did. But whilst they thus con- 
demned the conduct of those Dissenters, 
they should take care not to follow their 
example. Their folly and injustice could 
never sanction ours—their demand of 
what might be unreasonable would not 
sanction us in withholding from them what 
was reallytheir right and due. With respect 
to the arguments which had been advanced 
by the hon. member for the University of 
Oxford, he (Mr. Peter) thought, that the 
time for many of them had long gone by. 
Why if his arguments were of any validity 
— if his principles were correct—then, not 
only was the proposed measure impolitic 
and unjust, but every former concession 
—the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts— Catholic Emancipation — all that 
had been done for Dissenters during the 
two preceding reigns—must be equally so; 
—every execrable Statute which once de- 
formed our Statute book ought still to 
remain there, a record of barbarism and 
cruelty and superstition to remotest gene- 
rations. But, in our zeal for the name of 
Christianity, let us not lose sight of its 
spirit and practice. Let us not forget, 
that it is the religion of peace and charity, 
and that one of its fundamental laws and 
precepts is, that we should do, as we 
would be done unto. Now, was this the 
principle on which we had acted towards 
the Dissenters? Had we, he repeated, 
always acted towards them, as we would 
have wished them under similar circum- 
stances to act towards ourselves? Was 
proscription from the privileges of their 
fellow-citizens—was the degradation of 
their whole body as unworthy of all aca- 
demical advantages and distinctions—was 
this the justice, which (supposing them to 
have been the dominant party in the 
State)—was this, he would ask, the mea- 
sure of justice which we should have been 
satisfied in seeing meted out by them to 
our children and ourselves? He con- 
tended that we had no right to make the 
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creed of our fellow subjects a matter either 
of punishment or reward. He contended 
that all restrictions, tending to exclude 
any particular sect or class from privi- 
leges enjoyed by the rest of the commu- 
nity were positive wrongs, and repugnant 
to the spirit of Christianity. It was not 
distant or problematical good, but the 
pressure of some great physical or moral 
necessity which could alone justify their 
infliction. How far this might have been 
the prevailing motive with the framers or 
enforcers of these articles, it was useless 
to inquire, our object was, to consider the 
policy or impolicy of their continuance. 
It had been recorded of a great man of 
ancient times—the Emperor Julian—that 
he made a decree, prohibiting Christians 
from the study of Heathen learning, for, 
said he—they would wound us with our 
own weapons—they would overcome us 
with our own arts and sciences. Such 
were the fears expressed by that cele- 
brated Apostate, with respect to the early 
Christians, who were the Dissenters of his 
age ;—and to listen to the opponents of 
the present measure in the two Universi- 
ties, one might almost imagine that they 
were actuated by similar apprehensions. 
The hon. Member who had just spoken 
(Mr. Herbert) had asked why the Dissen- 
ters did not found colleges for themselves 
in which they might teach whatever tenets 
they liked best? But no—the Dissenters 
were not allowed this privilege. The 
Universities had proclaimed, that—as far 
as academical distinctions and advantages 
were concerned —the Dissenters should 
not be educated at all. They closed their 
own gates against them, and would, if 
possible, prohibit all others from being 
opened to them. They would neither 
permit them to graduate within their own 
walls, nor allow the London, or any 
other University, the power of granting 
them degrees within theirs. Now even 
had these things been merely titular and 
honorary, and attended with no worldly 
advantage — still he would say, that 
the withholding of them was a grievance, 
an injustice. But this was not all: it 
was not the mere degradation, mor- 
tifying and heart-galling as that must 
be to every generous mind—it was not 
merely the degradation and dishonour 
of which the Dissenter had a right to 
complain. He suffered also a personal in- 
jury, a positive evil; he was retarded by 
it in the various paths of his professional 
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life. Would he be a lawyer? he was to be 
delayed for two years in his call to the 
Bar. Would he practise medicine? he 
could not even become a fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians for the want of 
a University degree. Now these were hard- 
ships—these were positive evils and inflic- 
tions coming home to the bosoms and 
pockets of all classes of Dissenters. It was 
not, however, only in justice to the Dissent- 
ers, but for the sake, no less, of members of 
the two Universities and of the Church of 
England, that he would remove these re- 
strictions, If any one thing tended more 
than another to weaken those establish- 
ments, to counteract their utility, and to 
deteriorate theit character and influence 
in the estimation of society—it was a sys- 
tem of intolerance-—it was the continu- 
ance of tests and restrictions which the 
age had so long out-grown, and for the 
abrogation of which not only the Dis- 
senters, but many of our most pious and 
enlightened Churchmen—many of the 
most distinguished members of one of the 
Universities, had implored the Legisia- 
ture. He (Mr. Peter) could hrreself bear 
testimony to the truth of mucea that had 
been said on the subject. Though a 
Churchman himself—though a Church- 
man as much on principle and reflection, 
as by education and early habit—he never 
looked back without shame and regret to 
the utter levity and ignorance in which 
Oaths were taken, and Articles of Faith 
subscribed at the University of which he 
was amember. He had known students, 
when called on to subscribe or swear to 
the Articles, and when expressing their 
doubts and scruples about some, or their 
objections to others, be had known them 
told by their tutor, that it was a matter of 
no importance, that the Articles admitted 
of a great latitude of interpretation, that 
every one might put his own construction 
on them, and that, in short, it was alla 
mere form. Now, was this as it should 
be? Ought such a state of things to 
be tolerated in any institution—in any 
establishment for the education of Christian 
youth ¢ The hon. member for Oxford, 
after having conjured up various difficulties 
and objections to the admission of Dis- 
senters, had stated, that it would inter- 
fere with the studies, and subvert the 
system of religious instruction so long and 
so beneficially exercised in the Universities. 
Speaking, however, from his own ex- 
perience, he (Mr. Peter) would say, that 
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he knew of no studies, no lectures, no ex- 
aminations, with which the presence of 
Dissenters need, in any way, to interfere. 
Students, in his day, were not compelled 
to attend the Divinity Lectures of the 
University, and as for examinations, there 
was nothing in them to which Dissen- 
ters would not submit. They were, in 
fact (as Professor Sedgwick had stated), 
tests not of Orthodoxy, but of learning. 
They were so considered in former times, 
and such, he believed, they continued at 
the present day. But the chief difficulty 
had been already overcome at Cambridge 
by the admission of Dissenters to residence 
and study; and if they could safely be ad- 
mittted to residence and study, why 
not to their degrees? At Oxford, indeed, 
where Dissenters had not yet been ad- 
mitted, there might be greater difficulties 
and prejudices to combat; but who would 
say, that, after having been overcome 
in one of the Universities, they were 
to be deemed insuperable in the other? 
The hon. member for the University of 
Oxford had lamented the prevalence of 
Dissent; but was he taking the best way 
to arrest its progress? As a_ sincere 
Churchman, he (Mr. Peter) had often 
regretted it; and yet, on maturer con- 
sideration, he doubted whether even good 
had not come forth out of the evil. It 
might be questioned, whether the excite- 
ment and inquiries, which had in some 
instances, led to Dissent, had not, in others. 
een conducive to the spread and confirm- 
ation of religious truth? Trath was com- 
pared in Ncriptures to a streaming foun- 
tain. If her waters flowed not in per- 
petual progression, they stagnated and 
sickened into a muddy pool of conformity 
and tradition. A man (as Milton had 
somewhere observed) might be a heretic 
even in the truth, if he believed things only 
because his pastor, or the Council said so, 
without having reasons for his belief. 
How much soever, then, as Churchmen, 
we might deplore the prevalence of Dissent, 
we had, at least, this consolation, that it 
was no proof of religious indifference or 
unbelief. It was not the smooth Epicurean, 
it was not the scoffing Infidel or Free- 
thinker, that fought about creeds, that 
quarrelled with Conformity and Subscrip- 
tion. No, quite the reverse. It was the 
earnest inquirer after truth; it was the 
man, who believed, and wished to have 
reasons for his belief. It was men of this 
description, it was of men of this character, 
¥3 
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that a large proportion of the Noncon- 
formists was composed. This was at least 
a consolation to us as Christians, as mem- 
bers of the Protestant Reformed Church. 
As long as true religion continued to in- 
crease, and to interest and bless mankind, 
so long would the rites and denominations 
of its followers be found to vary. A 
Catholic Conformity was no longer possible. 
But that was a circumstance which could 
only be formidable to intolerance and 
oppression. A truly enlightened and 
Christian policy knew how to reconcile all 
sects and interests with the public good. 
It would contemplate them not as isolated 
and useless fragments, to be trampled on 
or rejected at pleasure, but as essential 
parts of one great and important whole— 
as the several but connecting links of the 
same chain—as the various, though con- 
cordant voices, that swell the grand choir 
of religious gratitude and joy. With re- 
spect to the arguments of the hon. member 
for Oxford, he (Mr. Peter) repeated, that 
the time for them was gone by. They 
might have had their weight in the reigns 
of Elizabeth or James Ist; they were 
wholly out of place and season in 
a Reformed House of Commons of the 
19th century. He meant nothing disre- 
spectful towards the hon. Gentleman, 
whose high honour and integrity he had 
long held in the sincerest esteem; but 
judging from his arguments, he should 
say, that he had not been sufficiently 
observant of the age and of its signs. In 
the language of an enlightened philosopher 
and historian, once a Member of that 
House, he (Mr. Peter) would say, that 
the hon. Gentleman, as well as many of 
those whom he so faithfully represented, 
reposed too much on their early creed. 
They had neglected the progress of the 
human mind since its adoption. Even 
now that it had burst forth into action, 
they seemed to regard it as a mere 
transient madness, worthy only of pity or 
derision. They mistook it for a mountain 
torrent which would pass away with the 
storm that gave it birth. They knew not 
that it was the stream of human opinion 
—in omne volubilis evum—which the 
accession of every day would swell, and 
which was destined to sweep into the same 
oblivion the resistance of learned sophistry 
and of powerful oppression. As a sincere 
friend to both the Universities, as a sincere 
friend to the Established Church, to that 
Church which, in his conscience, he be- 
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lieved to be the best barrier and defence 
to fanaticism on the one side, and to 
irreligion on the other, he gave his cordial 
support to the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Poulter: Having lost all hope that 
the enlightened sentiments contained in a 
petition lately presented to that House, 
on behalf of some of the most distinguished 
members of the University of Cambridge, 
will ever become the sentiments of the 
majority of that University, and despairing 
still more as to those of the University of 
Oxford, I think the time has arrived for 
the interference of the Legislature. There 
was a time when the exclusive principles 
of the Universities were less in hostility to 
the spirit of the age than they now are. 
When a vast majority of the people were 
attached to the Established Church, these 
principles, although objectionable, might 
find some sort of justification. That state 
of things has long and utterly ceased to 
exist. An immense body of Dissenters 
have grown up, and their just rights can 
no longer be resisted. I believe the 
extent of the present dissent has been 
owing to ourselves—to the want of a 
better administration and distribution of 
the property of the Church, and to its 
not having been properly brought into 
contact with the new and _ increasing 
population of the country. It is now 
vain to inquire into all the causes of that 
dissent, which can no longer be treated 
with neglect or indifference. It has been 
said, that the admission of Dissenters will 
destroy the whole system of education 
and the uniformity of studies. I cannot 
believe this. I attribute the existence of 
all difficulty in the case, to deep-rooted 
though respectable prejudices: whoever 
has resided at the Universities well knows, 
that every possible variety of circumstances 
attends the present situation of students. 
There are the two great classes of inde- 
pendent and dependent members, of each 
of these you have various subdivisions ; 
and yet, who ever heard that these widely 
marked distinctions and separations were 
inconsistent with the good government 
of the Universities? While some persons 
are receiving considerable emoluments, 
others are put to a very large expense, 
and both in statu pupillari. You have 
fellows and students, gentlemen-com- 
moners and commoners, separated in their 
college-halls, separated iu their circum- 
stances, and separated, more or less, in 
their society. If all this can co-exist with a 
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perfect state of peace and order, why is it 
that a single exception in the course of 
studies as applied to one particular class 
should be destructive of all government? 
It has been urged, that the admission 
of Dissenters would involve a_viola- 
tion of the obligations and even the oaths 
of the teachers of youth. If the Legis- 
lature should interfere, a different regula- 
tion must be adopted, leaving the obliga- 
tion to teach certain religious doctrines 
as it now stands, in reference to the 
members of the Church, and doing away 
with such obligation as to Dissenters, and 
cessante ratione, cessat juramentum. But 
fears are expressed, that all this will lead 
to irreligion. Are the dissenters an irre- 
ligious body? Can there be the slightest 
doubt, that if they send their sons to the 
Universities, they will either become ad- 
herents to the Church, or attend places of 
religious worship according to the doctrines 
of their own persuasion? But all this 
will destroy the union of Church and State. 
I think it will confirm it. Petitions 
were almost daily presented to this House 
complaining of the union, and seeking to 
destroy it. I believe those complaints 
to be entirely attributable to the grievances 
which are so unnecessarily connected with 
that union. The union, taken by itself, 
I believe to be not only unobjectionable, 
but absolutely necessary, if there is to be 
any religion in the country. I am for 
putting an end to these grievances, for 
giving the Dissenters a perfect equality in 
all civil rights, for admitting them to these 
seats of learning, for following up, in their 
favour, the principle of general benefits and 
general advantages, and, by these means, I 
believe no more will be said against this 
union of Church and State. It must be 
admitted, that the Church is supported by 
its own property. It is true, that its 
higher preferments are in the gift of the 
Crown; but I would ask, to whom could 
their disposition be so properly confided 
as to that of the Crown, acting under the 
advice of Ministers, who are bound by a 
never-ceasing responsibility to the King, 
the Parliament, and the people. It is 
well-known that there are certain acts of 
State partaking of a religious character; 
I would mention two — the Coronation 
and marriages of our Sovereigns. By 
whom, I would ask, should the religious 
portion of those ceremonies be performed, 
but by the ministers of some definite 
Church, and therefore by the ministers 
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of the Church of England? I will 
mention the very familiar instance of this 
union in the prayers which are daily read 
before both Houses of Parliament. Would 
any law-maker think that those prayers 
should not be performed by the ministers 
of that Church? Whatever objections 
may exist as to the Church, they are not 
to the ministers, but to the system of admi- 
nistration and distribution. It is strongly 
urged, that the interference of the Legis- 
lature will be a violation of private pro- 
perty. I can never regard these insti- 
tutions but as public and national institu- 
tions, and therefore subject to the control 
of Parliament. There is, however, con- 
siderable plausibility in this argument. 
This is the fourth great subject on which 
this argument has been insisted on. It 
was first urged in support of the exclusive 
franchise, and in opposition to the Reform 
Bill. It appeared again in relation to the 
property of the Church; again, on the 
subject of municipal Corporations; and 
now in the defence of the Universities. 
I believe the constant and familiar con- 
templation of questions of corporate rights 
and property, decided entirely on the prin- 
ciples applicable to private individuals, 
and private rights, have misled the minds 
of many most conscientious persons. The 
books of law abound in such cases, all 
following the ordinary rules of justice, and 
most properly so. Then it is very plausibly 
said, ‘‘ No interference can be permitted, 
for none has ever taken place in property 
of this description, without legal redress.” 
But the House should consider who were the 
parties in those cases with whom these cor- 
porate bodies, or their members, have at any 
time had tocontend? The answeris plain 
—either actual or supposed wrong-doers, 
In the case which has now arisen, a new 
and very different party has appeared upon 
the scene; and that party is no other than 
the nation itself. True, it certainly is, 
that these institutions have been hitherto 
left to themselves; true it is, that the nation 
has hitherto left them to their own admi- 
nistration and government, accountable 
only to the ordinary rules of law, as 
applicable to private rights and private 
property. But that nation which has 
hitherto been passive, has at length, after 
a long series of years, seen the propriety 
and necessity of looking narrowly into its 
own institutions, with the view to give 
chem a more enlarged and more national 
usefulness. All this is diverso intuttu 
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with the subject matter and object of legal 
adjudications. It is wholly unconnected 
with any angry feeling, or any imputation 
upon persons: whatever abuse may have 
occurred, is willingly regarded as the 
result of long and inveterate practice, and 
as involving no personal charge or crime. 
The nation has a great Constitutional 
purpose in view, and is bound to pursue 
and to maintain it. The principle of 
Reform would be incomplete without it. 
The institution of the Universities, like | 
many others in Church and State, not- | 
withstanding the resistance of so many of | 
their members, is looking to Parliament | 
with hope and anxiety, eapectans novam 
editionem, auctiorem atque emendatiorem : 
[ believe, that by no other course, could | 
you ever hope to present to the world the 
glorious spectacle of a truly contented, 
and truly united people. 

Mr. Ewart said, that however much he 
desired the ‘‘ novam editionem” referred 
to by the hon. member for Shaftesbury, 
he did not expect “ auctior et emenda- 
fior” from the Universities. It must 
come from the nation at large, or it 
would not be obtained at all. The Pope 
did not exclude Jew or Greek from the 
University of Bologna. Was it intended 
that England should continue to be more 
illiberal than Italy, and were Dissenters 
still to be excluded from our Colleges? 
He would ask, whether the present system 
did not produce, in addition to the surely 
sufficient evil of exclusion, the evils of 
hypocrisy and indifference? He might 
quote the name of Adam Smith, and 
Gibbon, and other names, which were 
like household words in the mouth of 
every man at all acquainted with literature, 
to show that the exclusive system pursued 
in the Universities, instead of causing a 
respect for religion, as the supporters of 
such a system pretended it would, effected 
quite the reverse, and generated hypo- 
erisy and indifference to all religion. Of 
this he felt convinced, and he rather 
thought that no man of common sense 
would controvert the proposition, that the | 
proposed change which he hoped they | 
were about to introduce, would bring to 
the Universities themselves great and 
considerable advantages. The evils of 
hypocrisy and indifference, as well as of 
exclusion, which were the offspring of the 
present system, would be remedied by the 
measure introduced by his hon. friend. | 
The adoption of it, besides, would relieve | 
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the University authorities from the com- 
mission of that which had been well de- 
scribed by Sir George Saville as the greater 
sin—the sin of the tempter. But the 
paramount advantage with which it was 
pregnant, an advantage which one would 
have hoped the so ostensibly avowed 
Christian spirit of those who out of doors 
so violently opposed such a measure would 
have conciliated their support for it,—was, 
that it would open to the great body of 
the population of the country the literary 
advantages afforded by the Universities. 
He was ready to admit that our Uni- 
versities afforded to students an excellent 
and well-grounded education. But having 
been himself present at foreign Univer- 
sities, he must say, that it was his deep 
conviction, that our Colleges attended too 
much to the minuter points of learning, 
and that they did not in the course of 
education which they prescribed — suf- 
ficiently dwell upon those subjects calcu- 
lated to expound and enlarge the human 
mind. The system which had been pur- 
sued in our Universities, at least up to a 
very recent period, and especially in the 
University of Oxford, was anything but 
calculated to foster a generous spirit of 
independence. It was a narrow—an ex- 
clusive system, an aristocratical system, 
with all its faults and none of its redeeming 
qualities. He must say, that he had him- 
self witnessed at Oxford,—he did not know 
whether the unworthy system was still 
continued,—and he had witnessed with 
regret, a large and respectable class of 
persons in different habiliments from the 
other students, and he had seen those 
persons obliged to bring in the dishes 
which were placed upon the tables for the 
dinners of the Fellows. He was amongst 
those who would rejoice that their circum- 
stances in life saved them from stooping 
to such humiliating courses in seeking for 
the lore of literature, and he trusted that 
ere long distinctions that really disgraced 
a seat of learning would be put an end to. 
At present, the distinctions amongst the 
students in the Universities were not dis- 
tinctions arising from differences in learn- 
ing, talents, or virtue, but distinctions 
arising from rank and wealth. Could 
the Universities deny that they taught 
an immoral principle in thus enforcing an 
undue respect to wealth and rank, to a 
rich dunce ora titled fool? Could they 
free themselves from the charge, that they 
erected a false standard of morals, when 
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they thus awarded to adventitious circum- 
stances that honour and that respect which 
merit and virtue should alone command ? 
Surely that which pretended to be a seat 
of learning, should in truth and reality 
vindicate to itself the noble title of the 
Republic of Letters. The poor man’s 
merit there should not be overshadowed 
by the rich man’s wealth, and least of all, 
in such a place, should the false and 
narrow-minded system of exclusiveness,— 
a system abhorrent to the true spirit of 
literature, meet with encouragement and 
support. He would state, from his own 
experience at the University, that so much 
was the spirit of exclusiveness fostered 
there then, that the members of different 
Colleges would not speak to each other 
[a laugh]. Some hon. Members might 
laugh at that circumstance, but he must 
say, that it was one which made a deep 
impression on his mind at the time. The 
cause of religion would be advanced 
greatly by the carrying of such a measure 
as this. He felt great pleasure in voting 
for it; he hailed it as the commencement 
of a sound system of education, as the 
following in the wake of other countries 
in imparting education generally to the 
people [hear, hear.] He heard some Gen- 
tleman cry “hear, hear,” in an ironical 
tone to that statement. He would ask 
those Gentlemen, whether at present we 
promoted education in the same manner 
that they did in Germany and in the 
United States of America? Was there 
any man so uninformed of what was 
going on, as to deny that we were 
following, and properly following, in their 
footsteps? He would refer those who 
wanted information as to the provision 
afforded for education in Germany, and 
more especially in Prussia, to the able 
Report of M. Cousin on the subject. 
That Report might wound our vanity, but 
it should instruct our understanding. 
While he was sure that few, if any, evils 
could be anticipated from such a measure 
as this, he was confident that it would be 
followed by lasting and substantial good, 
and it should have his most cordial sup- 
port. 

Mr. Edward Buller was convinced that 
if the Bill passed it would leave the Col- 
leges as they were, and would enable the 
Heads to establish such rules as they 
thought necessary for their internal regu- 
lation, and would only remove the tests 
now taken on admission to Oxford, and 
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in taking degrees at Cambridge. He 
thought what the Dissenters demanded 
was consistent with the spirit of the times 
and with the spirit of the Constitution. 
There was a time when the Constitution 
was exclusive, but it had ceased to be so. 
Brighter prospects had been opened by 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, and by passing the great measure 
of Catholic Emancipation; and when 
those measures were passed it was declared 
that all offices of State, and in Corpora- 
tions throughout the country, should be 
open to all citizens, without reference to 
their religious faith or opinions. The 
Universities were, in point of fact, lay 
Corporations for purposes of education. 
It was education that qualified men for 
office, and enabled them to perform their 
public duties with advantage to the coun- 
try and with honour to themselves. Dis- 
senters might now be admitted to office, 
but the door was still shut to obtaining 
those qualifications which best enabled 
them to fill those offices. He admitted, 
that the test taken at Cambridge was not 
so objectionable as that imposed at Ox- 
ford. A young man generally entered 
the University at between sixteen and 
seventeen, and at Oxford he was called 
upon to declare solemnly that he believed 
in all the doctrines contained in the 
Thirty-nine Articles. This appeared to 
him to be most monstrous. He trusted, 
that the time had come when they should 
get rid of all tests in the Universities, and 
that the only declaration taken would be 
on entering the University, merely to the 
effect that the person taking it was 
anxious and willing to learn, and that he 
would adhere to the rules of the Univer- 
sity. It had been stated that, by passing 
this Bill, the intentions of the founders of 
the University would be set at nought ; 
but in his opinion this could not be urged, 
and especially as regarded the University 
of Oxford, for it was impossible to say 
who were the founders of it—whether 
sincere Christians or latitudinarians—whe- 
ther founded by the Druids or by Romans 
in honour of the heathen gods. He would 
not go back to the time of King Lucius, 
but he had looked into the statutes of the 
University framed in the time of Elizabeth, 
and it was there stated that the University 
was founded for the advancement of edu- 
cation, and for the promotion of piety. 
Those, then, who advocated the system of 
exclusion were bound to prove that it pro- 
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moted learning and piety. He doubted 
the power and right of the Universities to 
adopt the exclusive system, but he had 
not the slightest doubt that the Crown, 
with the advice of the two Houses of Par- 
liament, had the power to remove all such 
restrictions. Over all corporations there 
was some controlling and supervising 
power, whose province it was to see that 
everything done was in conformity with 
the charter and statutes. There had been 
repeated instances of the interference of 
the Sovereign in the affairs of the Univer- 
sities. Queen Elizabeth, James Ist, 
and Charles Ist had repeatedly inter- 
fered. If Queen Elizabeth and the Stuarts 
had a right to interfere with the Univer- 
sities, the King, at all times, on the advice 
of Parliament, possessed the right. That 
the Universities were lay corporations there 
was undoubted proof; they were free 
from diocesan visitation, which would not 
be the case if they were ecclesiastical cor- 
porations, and they had been declared to 
be lay corporations both by Blackstone 
and Lord Mansfield. He did not suppose 
that any one would say, that those educa- 
ted at the University of Cambridge were 
inferior in learning or piety to those 
educated at Oxford ; but, if the arguments 
of the exclusionists were worth anything, 
this could not be the case, as the restric- 
tions were not near so extensive in the 
former as in the latter University. At 
present he was happy to say, that a more 
liberal feeling existed in Cambridge than 
formerly, and he knew that the sons of 
several Dissenting Ministers were Fellows 
of Colleges there. He was satisfied, that 
no one would do those Gentlemen the 
cruel injustice to say that they were not 
sincere. Before any measure could pass 
the Senate at Cambridge, it must be ap- 
proved of by the unanimous voice of the 
Caput. At Oxford also no rule could be 
valid unless it was approved of by the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Protectors and the 
Heads of Houses. Under these circum- 
stances, he thought that it was impossible 
to anticipate any danger to the Church 
from regulations that might be proposed 
by Dissenters. It had been asked whether 
the House would consent to secularize the 
Church, but they were not dealing with 
the Articles of the Church; but the ques- 
tion merely was, whether many of those 
who were anxious that their children 
should have the advantages of being 
educated in these Universities should be 
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restrained from sending them by restric- 
tions which were of no advantage to the 
Church? Hon. Gentlemen who defended 
exclusion did not argue for the principles 
of Christianity, but merely for those of the 
Church of England; they did not argue 
for the broad principles of Christian faith, 
but for the articles of the Church; not 
for the Bible, but for the Thirty-nine 
Articles; not for the Word of God, but 
the opinions of men. He would ask whe- 
ther there was more danger to the Church 
from highly-educated and liberal-minded 
Dissenters, who differed from the Church, 
but admitted the advantages of an Estab- 
lishment, as was the case with his hon. 
friend (Mr. G. Wood) who had brought 
forward this Bill, than from low-minded 
and ignorant zealots, who would keep up 
all the abuses of the Church? He could 
not conceive that there was the least 
danger to the Church in admitting Dis- 
senters to the Universities. The Church 
had stood long and firmly in seasons of 
danger, and he believed that it would 
continue to stand, not in consequence of 
the agitation of a noble Earl in its behalf, 
nor in consequence of the clamour of 
other noble Lords, but from its own in- 
ternal merits it would continue to be 
deeply rooted in the affections of the 
people—as long as it afforded religious 
instruction without intolerance of opinion. 
In conclusion, he mustsay, that he believed 
he was supporting the best interests of the 
Church in giving his vote for the second 
reading of the Bill before the House. 

Mr, Wynn said, that not having had an 
Opportunity to express his opinions on the 
former discussions on this subject, he was 
anxious to do so now. He believed, that 
this was but the commencement of a series 
of measures which, if not checked in time, 
must lead to the subversion of the Estab- 
lished Church of this country, and also to 
the destruction of the other establishments 
in the country. It was not for the first 
time that he had heard to-night the argu- 
ments that had been advanced in favour of 
this measure. They were told, as they 
had been frequently told before, that every 
establishment should be got rid of, and 
that afterwards they could consider what 
might be substituted in their place. 
This measure, it should be recollected, 
was urged forward by the great body of 
the Dissenters throughout the kingdom, 
who had avowed that they looked for no- 
thing less than the severance of the Church 
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from the State. Their object, in his opin- 
ion, was to sequestrate the property of the 
Church, and to divert it to other purposes 
not connected with religion. In fact, their 
manifest object was, to destroy the con- 
nexion between the Church and State, 
and to place the established religion, and 
all other religions, upon the same footing. 
He would not enter into the history of the 
Universities before the Reformation ; but 
this he would say, that for the last two 
centuries and a half, the Universities were 
intimately connected and intertwined with 
the Established Church of this country. 
In fact, the Universities had been during 
that time the main supports and defences 
of the Established Church. His great ob- 
jection to this Bill was, that it went to de- 
stroy the intimate connexion between the 
Church and the Universities. He would 
maintain, that if Dissenters were to be ad- 
mitted to degrees in the Universities and 
to honours, they would have the power of 
interfering on every occasion, and ulti- 
mately of overturning the connexion be- 
tween the Established Church and the 
Universities. If they were to be admitted 
to degrees, he did not see how they were 
to be excluded from other University 
honours. He did not see how they could 
be excluded from holding the offices of 
tutors, fellows, and the heads of colleges. 
He did not see how they could be ex- 
cluded from the government of the Uni- 
versities. It was asserted, that this mea- 
sure proceeded on the principle laid down 
in the Catholic Relief Bill. Now, he had 
been for twenty-five years an humble sup- 
porter of Catholic emancipation; but he 
would venture to say, that the Catholic 
Relief Bill, for which he had most cor- 
dially voted, contained no such principle 
as that Dissenters should be admitted 
to the Universities. Indeed, he would ap- 
peal to the Bill itself to show that a spe- 
cial exception had been made in the case 
of the Universities. The 16th Clause of 
the Catholic Relief Bill was to the follow- 
ing effect — “ Provided, also, and be it 
enacted, that nothing in this Act con- 
tained shall be construed to enable any 
persons, otherwise than as they are now 
by law enabled, to hold, enjoy, or exer- 
cise any office, place, or dignity of, in, or 
belonging to, the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, or the Church of Scot- 
land, or any place or office whatever of, 
in, or belonging to, any of the Eccle- 
siastical Courts of Judicature of England 
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and Ireland respectively, or any Court of 
Appeal from or review of the sentences of 
such Courts, or of, in, or belonging to, the 
Commissary Court of Edinburgh, or of, 
in, or belonging to, any cathedral, or colle- 
giate or Ecclesiastical Establishment or 
foundation, or any office or place whatever 
of, in, or belonging to, any of the Univer- 
sities of this realm, or any office or place 
whatever, and by whatever name the same 
may be called, of, in, or belonging to, any 
of the colleges or halls of the said Univer- 
sities, or the colleges of Eton, Westmin- 
ster, or Winchester, or any college or 
school within this realm; or to repeal, 
abrogate, or in any manner to interfere 
with any local statute, ordinance, or rule, 
which is or shall be established by com- 
petent authority within any University, 
college, hall, or school, by which Roman 
Catholics shall be prevented from being 
admitted thereto, or from residing or tak- 
ing degrees therein.” Were they then to 
be told, that they were acting contrary to 
the spirit of that Act in opposing a Bill 
which went to repeal one of its chief pro- 
visions. He ventured to say, that no Bill 
which had ever been introduced, affording 
concessions to the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation of this country, or any measure of 
concession to them ever contemplated, did 
not contain similar provisions to those 
which he had read to the House. Con- 
nected inseparably as the Universities were 
with the Established Church, they afford- 
ed, as at present constituted, its firmest 
support. The supporters of the measures 
of Catholic concession could not now be 
called upon to defend the principle upon 
which the concession was argued ; but he 
must remind the House on the present oc- 
casion, that it was then ‘said, by the sup- 
porters of emancipation, that they would 
throw open all civil offices of State, but 
not offices in any degree connected with 
the Church. It had then been held out 
to the great body of the members of 
the Church of England, that the Univer- 
sities were retained unaffected as the 
securities for the Church with which con- 
cession was accompanied, and on the pro- 
mise of the maintenance of these securities 
the churchmen of this country were called 
upon to waive their opposition to the mea- 
sures to which he had alluded. The Le- 
gislature was now called upon to violate 
that to which its faith had been pledged 
not five years ago. [‘‘ No,no!”| He 
repeated, notwithstanding that expressior. 
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of dissent, that it had been stated most 
distinctly to the people of this country, 
that the Universities, as constituted, were 
a security to the Church of England, and 
these securities had been retained in that 
solemn manner as to create a doubt whe- 
ther future Parliaments would consider 
them as things not to be interfered with 
unless on the most evident necessity. 
The House was now called upon to inter- 
fere, and he would ask upon what argu- 
ments? It was true, that it had been 
said, that all exclusion was an evil; but 
he would reply, was it not necessary, if 
this country were to maintain an estab- 
lished religion, that there should be semi- 
naries set apart for instruction and edu- 
cation in the principles of the Church 
of England, and in the inseparable articles 
of faith to be enforced by all who became 
members of that institution? It had 
been said, that in former times, the atheist, 
the heretic, and every denomination of sect 
could be admitted, and several instances 
of individuals of high attainments, literary 
and otherwise, had been enumerated. 
Amongst these were mentioned the names 
of Gibbon and Adam Smith. He appre- 
hended, that the latter was never a member 
of an English University; and with re- 
spect to Gibbon, he must observe, that 
though on his entrance he had conformed 
to the Established Church, he afterwards 
most certainly attached himself to the 
views of the Church of Rome. Of him, 
however, it should not be forgotten that a 
poet of this country had said— 
Through every religion in Europe he run, 
And ended at last in believing in none. 

It should also be remembered, that the 
mere act of subscription on entrance into 
the English Universities did not imply 
that the persons signing the declaration 
were masters of the subject matter to 
which that declaration related; it was a 
mere declaration of the adhesion of the 
party to the Church of England. Sucha 
form was no more than the expression of 
a child who in repeating the creed was not 
held toimply, that it had made itself master 
of all the arguments by which Christianity 
was defended and maintained. He was 
ready to admit, that instead of an oath 
administered on matriculation to youths, 
as in former times of twelve or thirteen 
years of age, he should be satisfied with a 
simple declaration, that the party was a 
member of the Church of England. But 
such an admission for the purposes of 
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education presented a very different case 
from that of the admission to the degree 
of master of arts, which would constitute 
the party a member of the governing body 
of the University in convocation, by whom 
the rules of discipline and education were 
instituted and made known. If Dis- 
senters were to be admitted to this situa- 
tion, no person could know whether the 
tutor to whom he might send his son for 
education was a Dissenter, or held and 
maintained the religious opinions of the 
Church Establishment. Such would be 
the result of the plan contemplated by the 
Bill now under the consideration of the 
House. Amongst all the reforms of which 
he had to rejoice, one of the best was the 
remedy for the want of education to the 
Dissenting portion of the community, 
and he should regret, that Parliament, 
after the 250 years that the Univer- 
sities had been left to regulate them- 
selves, should now, for the first time, be- 
gin to interfere, as was now contemplated 
by this measure, with the statutes of 
the University institutions themselves. 
He denied, that this House was more com- 
petent to estimate and judge of scho- 
lastic education than the Universities, 
who had so long and so ably regulated 
these important institutions of the State 
under their Government; and he must 
say, that he would prefer the retention 
of that control by the English Univer- 
sities, rather than submit it to the regula- 
tion by enactment of that House. He 
preferred the statutes passed by the 
University of Oxford to any that by possi- 
bility could emanate from the Legislature. 
He did not think, that the House was as 
competent to weigh or to judge of the 
alteration such as was proposed as a pub- 
lic body engaged in the instruction and 
education of the youth of the country. 
It had been said by an hon. Member, 
that the example of the University of 
Bologna, under the Government of the 
Pope, ought to be emulated. Notwith- 
standing this proposition, he was quite 
willing to make the comparison between 
the talent which had emanated from Ox- 
ford and Cambridge with that sent forth 
to the world by any other University. 
The Universities of this country had con- 
stantly produced men qualified to fili any 
situation with advantage to the public 
service and the State, while at the same 
time religion had been preserved in a 
manner unequalled in any other country. 
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Was it just and fitting, then, for the Le- 
gislature to be now called upon to try a 
novel experiment? The Legislature was 
also called upon to look for an example 
to the United States of America. He 
would ask any hon. Member who had ever 
spoken, with those who came from that 
country to compare their degree of 
information with that of a similar class in 
this country. For himself, he could say, 
that he had possessed and taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity of conversing with 
many well-informed Americans; but 
though they were all ready to boast of 
their own national institutions, he had 
never met one who did not confess the in- 
equality between the education and ac- 
quirements of his own countrymen as 
compared with those of this empire. He 
denied, that the condition of this country 
would be improved by an imitative alter- 
ation in the arrangements of education. 
Would it be found on investigation, that 
those educated even in the German states 
(to which allusion had also been made) 
were superior either in the arts, literature, 
general knowledge, or science, to the 
talents this land with her system of educa- 
tion had produced? Would it be con- 
tended, that the public situations and pro- 
fessions in the German States were better 
filled or possessed brighter ornaments than 
those of this country? Without meaning 
to arrogate to England too much, he hesi- 
tated not to state his disbelief, that the 
American Congress was preferable in any 
respect to the English House of Com- 
mons, or better qualified to judge of all 
great questions of internal or public policy. 
‘lo revert to the Bill now before the House, 
he considered it to be most dangerous and 
objectionable in itself, but doubly so 
when, in consequence of the measures 
with which it was contemplated to be 
accompanied, other measures were also 
anticipated ; but this was, as he conceived, 
the stepping stone, which, if yielded, 
would prevent the Legislature from 
stopping short, with any degree of jus- 
tice, in opening all the institutions, and 
making Dissenters eligible to place, 
office, and even to fellowships in the 
Universities. The Bill now under dis- 
cussion spoke of private foundations ; and 
he should be glad to know whether it was 
intended that the royal foundations in 
Christ Church, Oxford, and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, should be thrown open 
in the same manner. On the whole, 
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he found it utterly impossible for him, 
after the removal of sacramental tests and 
the concession of the Roman Catholic 
claims, to bring his mind to consent to the 
adoption of a measure which went to over- 
throw that bulwark of the Established 
Church which was supported and afforded 
by the English Universities. 

Mr. Secretary Rice was unwilling to 
occupy the time of the House, but if he 
were to be altogether silent, it might be 
construed into a want of respect for the 
constituency he had the honour to repre- 
sent, and especially to the individuals 
who bad signed the petition in favour of 
the claims of the Dissenters, which he 
lately presented to the House. He took 
the liberty of expressing a difference of 
opinion from that which had been ex- 
pressed by his right hon. friend who had 
just addressed the House. He differed 
from the right hon. Gentleman in argu- 
ments as well as opinions, though he had 
no doubt those arguments would be con- 
sidered irresistible by many hon. Gentle- 
men on his right hon. friend’s side of the 
House. When the question of Catholic 
Emancipation was before the House, the 
same fears were entertained of danger to 
the Church, and the same objections were 
made to that measure, and the same falla- 
cies were had recourse to. The right 
hon. Gentleman had strenuously contend- 
ed, that the present measure was to be re- 
garded as only the first of a series of at- 
tacks on the Church of England by Dis- 
senters, and therefore called on the House 
to reject it. The right hon. Gentleman 
referred to the opinions which had been 
openly expressed by certain Dissenters in 
favour of a separation of Church and 
State, and thence argued that all Dis- 
senters entertained the same opinions on 
this subject. He could assure his right 
hon. friend and the House, that those doc- 
trines regarding a separation of Church 
and State were disclaimed by a very large 
proportion ofthe Dissenters. Butsupposing 
such opinions were entertained to a far 
greater extent than they were, was he (Mr. 
Spring Rice) to be on that account dri- 
ven from this measure, if it were one of jus- 
tice? He therefore wished at once to cast 
aside the argument against the measure 
which the right hon. Gentleman ground- 
ed on the fact of a certain portion of the 
Dissenters being in favour of a separation 
of Church and State. His right hon. 
friend must have felt a consciousness that 
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he had undertaken the support of a very 
bad case, when he was obliged to resort 
to such an argument. The right hon. 
Gentleman must admit, that there were 
many very eminent men—he would not 
call them the lights of the world—con- 
nected with foreign Universities. But he 
said they could not be compared to the 
members of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. That was precisely his 
argument; that was exactly the reasons 
why he wished those Universities to be 
thrown open to Dissenters; for if they 
could render literary men so much service 
as to confer on them greater advantages 
than other Universities could, that was 
surely a reason why the privileges enjoyed 
at the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge should be open to all. The more 
those institutions were praised the stronger 
were the reasons for not excluding any 
class of his Majesty’s subjects from their 
advantage. What right, he would ask, 
had the Legislature to deprive any par- 
ticular class of his Majesty’s subjects of 
those privileges by which they could be 
enabled to qualify themselves for the most 
honourable situations, and raise themselves 
to eminence in the literary world. To 
admit all classes to share those advanta- 
ges was the way to raise the character of 
the country as well as that of the Univer- 
sities themselves. What right had the 
Universities to say to one man go forth 
and prosper, and to stamp on the brow of 
another of equal attainment the mark of 
incapacity, because he did not profess 
their religious faith, An hon. Member 
had said, let the Dissenters, if they were 
determined to be admitted to Universities, 
provide Universities for themselves; we 
(the Church of England) will not in that 
case interfere with them. This argument 
and declaration of the hon. Member con- 
trasted strangely with the conduct of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge in 
reference to the very point in question. 
What was the conduct of those Uni- 
versities when the London University, 
chiefly supported by Dissenters, claimed 
a charter for that institution, which could 
enable them to confer certain degrees ? 
Why did those Universities step forward 
and practically disclaim the Janguage of 
their advocates in that House, by the op- 
position which they got up to the grant- 
ing a charter to the London University ? 
What was the language which the Uni- 
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in effect, to Dissenters on this subject ? 
Why, it was precisely this: ‘‘ We refuse 
to admit you among ourselves, and we 
will not allow you to have a University of 
your own.” He (Mr. Spring Rice) could 
easily understand those who took either 
side; he could understand those who 
said, ‘* We will give Dissenters leave to 
have a University of their own, but we 
will not admit them to ours;” or he 
could understand those who said, ‘‘ We 
will admit Dissenters to our Universities, 
but we will not consent to their having 
one to themselves.” But it was perfectly 
incomprehensible to him, how any person 
could be opposed to the claims of Dis- 
senters in both cases. Taking the double 
ground against Dissenters was not only 
unreasonable, but it was illiberal and un- 
just. Reference had been made by an 
hon. Member to the case of the University 
of Cambridge, as more liberal in its regula- 
tions, in contradistinction from that of 
Oxford; but the same arguments which 
proved the liberal regulations to be good 
in one place would apply with equal force 
to the other. In Cambridge the sons of 
Dissenters were admitted in the same 
way, and, as students, stood on the same 
footing, as the sons of members of the 
Church. Now, he would ask as no incon- 
venience had been known to result, in 
the one case, what ground was there to 
apprehend any danger or inconvenience 
in the case of the University of Oxford ? 
And how, in the face of this experience, 
could hon. Members oppose the present 
measure? After allowing students to ac- 
quire all the information which the Uni- 
versity could communicate —after they 
had merited the highest honours which 
it could confer, the University told them, 
“You shall not receive those honours, 
simply because you are Dissenters.” For 
a young man to be thus told when he 
had finished his studies, that however 
great his acquirements, however eminent 
his talents, and however exemplary his 
conduct, he shall be deprived of the 
distinction which he had merited, merely 
because he is a Dissenter, must be mor- 
tifying in the extreme. Dissenters ought 
either to be admitted to all the honours 
of the Universities or they ought to be ex- 
cluded altogether. Hedid not conceive the 
possibility of the Church being injured or 
endangered by the association of Dis- 
senters with her members in the Uni- 
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ed him for a Parliamentary precedent of 
interference with any of the privileges of 
the Universities. He would quote one. 


In the case of Trinity College, Dublin, | 
the Legislature interfered in the very | 


same manner as it was now asked 


to interfere. Having made a concession to | 


the Roman Catholics in 1793, it followed 
as a necessary consequence, in the opin- 
ion of the Legislature of that day, that 
the restrictions imposed by Trinity Col- 
lege on the admission of students to that 
University should be removed. It had 
left the professorships, and the whole dis- 
cipline of the College, exactly in the state 
in which it formerly was. The admission 
of Roman Catholics to the College at 
Dublin, had not made it less a Protestant 
institution than it was previous to 1793. 
If the hon. member for the University of 
Dublin were present, he might ask that 
hon. Member whether he was disposed to 
believe, that the orthodox character of 
the University of Dublin, either in respect 
to its corporate capacity, or in regard to 
the zeal of its professors in their anxiety 
for maintaining the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the Established Church, had been 
at all narrowed by the alteration ? Similar 
remarks held good with respect to the 
Scotch Universities. They had admitted 
Dissenters on the same terms and con- 
ditions as members of the Established 
Church of that part of the kingdom ; yet 
the inhabitants of North Britain were not 
less sensible to the benefits resulting 
from religious instruction, or less desirous 
to maintain their established religion, than 
they were previous to their granting this 
privilege to the Dissenters. On what 
principle then, could they turn round and 
say, this Bill is pregnant with evil? With 
respect to the University of Cambridge, 
instead of creating evil by the introduc- 
tion of this Bill, the House would avert a 
danger—he alluded to the feelings of en- 
mity with which the institution must be 
regarded by the Dissenters. If there be 
danger to be apprehended, did it not 
arise from admitting individuals as stu- 
dents, and then depriving them of the re- 
wards and honours to which members of 
the Church of England could lay claim ? 
Let him for one moment recur to the 
University of Dublin, and see whether the 
concessions which were made by that in- 
stitution had not given satisfaction to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, and whether 
it had diminished the protection to which 
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the Established Church was entitled. The 
right hon. member for the University of 
Cambridge would probably attempt a re- 
ply to this part of his argument, and he 
could anticipate some portion of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech. He would say, 
that an hon. and learned Member, not 
now in his place, gave notice of a Motion 
for a future day on this very subject. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman say, that 
every notice on the Order Book was an 
argument for any particular measure to 
which it might apply? If that were the 
case, he would be easily enabled to pro- 
vide himself with arguments on either side 
of the various questions which came un- 
der the consideration of the House. In 
order to show the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Roman Catholics did not aspire 
to any participation in the endowments of 
the Established Church, he would refer to 
the evidence of the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for the City of Dublin, when examin- 
ed before a Committee of that House, in 
the year 1825. The evidence to which 
he alluded was in reply to a question— 
“Do you not think that after Catholic 
Emancipation was carried, the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland would claim admis- 
sion to the fellowships and scholarships of 
Trinity College, Dublin?” The answer 
was— By no means. There are endow- 
ments established for the support of per- 
sons educated for the Established Church 
and we have no more right to claim a 
participation in them, than we have to 
claim a right to the property of the coun- 
try which is now enjoyed by individuals 
of the Protestant faith.” ,That was the 
evidence given by a very important au- 
thority on this subject, and it was sup- 
ported by facts since 1793 up to the pre- 
sent time. He might say, without fear of 
contradiction, that there had been no in- 
disposition on the part of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland to petition against 
those grievances which they had really 
been affected by, but the House had never 
received a single petition from them to be 
admitted to a share of the endowments of 
the Established Church. He did not 
think, that any one in the House believed 
that the people of Ireland had not peti- 
tioned against every real grievance of 
which they had to complain; but he was 
not aware of a single petition having been 
presented, complaining of the non-ad- 
mission of Roman Catholics to the fellow- 
ships and scholarships of Trinity College. 
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He wished to state, that the principle in 
this Bill which he was disposed to 
support, was the principle recommended 
by the petition which he had the hon- 
our of presenting to this House. The 
arguments that he then advanced all rela- 
ted to the degrees granted at the Univer- 
sities, and had no relation whatever to the 
endowments of the Colleges. All that was 
asked was, the right of the Dissenters 
to take degrees at each of the Univer- 
sities, from which privilege they were 
at present excluded. Having referred 
to that petition he was bound in justice 
to admit, that a counter-petition had been 
presented, signed by a much larger num- 
ber of persons ? but the feeling which had 
been excited on this subject was of the 
same description as that which seemed to 
have influenced his right hon. friend who 
spoke last. The opposition to this Bill 
arose mainly and principally from a great 
cry that had been raised, that this was 
one of a series of measures intended to 
overthrow the Church Establishment. 
{[Hear! Hear! ] He was glad that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goulburn) by 
his cheers, admitted the truth of what he 
was stating, but his cheering was not so 
much founded on the enactments of the 
Bill, as on the notion that other measures 
were about to be introduced to which he 
should feel it his duty to object. Not 
only had a great deal of excitement been 
created on this subject, but circumstances 
had occurred with respect to the petition 
he had the honour to present, which he 
regretted should have taken place. He 
was sorry to find that an individual of the 
highest literary attainments, and the most 
enlightened views, who was an honour to 
the University of which he was a member 
should, in consequence of openly express- 
ing his opinions on this subject, have been 
removed from the situation which he fill- 
ed in that University. It was not for him 
to impute improper motives to individuals ; 
but he must say, that this was a course of 
proceeding which must necessarily give 
much pain to every liberal-minded man, 
as being a new mode of carrying on the 
war of opinion. It was a course of pro- 
ceeding wholly unsuited to the period in 
which we lived. His right hon. friend had 
stated, that he regretted persons should 
be called on to subscribe the Articles of 
the Church, from which they entirely dis- 
‘sented; and his right hon. friend wished 
that some more plain and more simple de- 
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claration should be substituted for the one 
now in use. On his right hon. friend’s 
own principle, this was a question in- 
volving the conscience of the individual, 
and he would leave it in the hands of the 
convocation of the Universities, which 
up to this period had never adopted 
the views of the right hon. Gentleman. 
When it was stated, that the House had 
no right to interfere with the Statutes of 
the Universities; he did not admit the 
force of the argument. Not many days 
ago one of those very Statutes had been 
wholly set aside in the circumstances at- 
tending the election of Dr. King to the 
vacant Presidentship of Winchester Col- 
lege. Surely, then, if these Statutes were 
to be set aside for the benefit of an in- 
dividual, it was not to be asserted, that 
Parliament had no power or right to 
question or interfere with these Statutes 
when a great general principle was at 
stake. In the system of religious educa- 
tion at the Universities, undoubtedly very 
great improvements had taken place with- 
in the last fifteen or twenty years; and no 
one could view the mode in which religious 
instruction was there given and received, 
and the regular and decorous attendance 
at the University churches, without being 
at once convinced that a deep-rooted 
religious feeling pervaded the whole Uni- 
versity, not only in the breasts of the 
heads of the colleges, the doctors and 
other elders of the place, but in those of 
the young men. That such worthy and 
pious sentiments should be so universally 
entertained no one more rejoiced at than 
himself; but he was very far from think- 
ing this a fact which ought to militate 
against the admission of Dissenters to 
those Universities. On the contrary, it 
appeared to him, that the feeling being so 
deeply rooted, was in no danger of being 
shaken by the presence of a few Dissenters. 
The non-existence of such danger being 
shown, there could not remain a shadow 
of ground for opposing the entrance of 
the Dissenters to the advantages of those 
great institutions as seats of learning. 
The main point, therefore, would be to 
show, that the safety of the tenets of the 
Church of England would not be compro- 
mised by the admission of the Dissenters 
to the Universities. And that this safety 
would not be hazarded, had been the de- 
clared opinion of sixty-three of the first 
men in the University of Cambridge, as 
expressed in the petition he had had the 
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honour to present. The Dissenters asked 
no more than what had been granted, 
without the slightest injury to either 
Church or State, to the Roman Catholics; 
they asked for nothing but their civil 
liberty ; they desired to derive the same 
advantages, in point of education, from 
these great seats of learning, which the 
rest of their countrymen were entitled to. 
He entirely agreed with the hon. Gentle- 
men on the opposite side of the House, 
that, in the upper classes, as in the lower, 
the dangers of separate education were 
very evident; and it appeared to him, 
that if the people were estranged from 
each other on every point merely on ac- 
count of the difference in their religious 
sentiments, that the Dissenters would be 
left no option but that of withdrawing 
themselves into circles and establishments 
of every kind wholly formed on dissentient 
principles, and separating them on all 
points from the rest of their fellow-citizens. 
This was a result which, he trusted, he 
should never witness ; he hoped he should 
never see any set of men contending for 
an unmerited superiority, or another set 
of men struggling under equally unde- 
served inferiority, on the grounds of re- 
ligious differences. What he desired was, 
that all those who sought education should 
be placed on an equal footing, whether 
agreeing with, or dissenting from, the 
Established Church. So far from think- 
ing, that the safety of the Church would 
be compromised by the admission of the 
latter to the Universities, it appeared to 
him, on the contrary, that its security 
would be so much the more guaranteed, 
for it was consistent with the best mode 
of reasoning to calculate that, at least, 
the tacit friendship and good-will of those 
Dissenters would be secured by their being 
allowed to participate in the educational 
advantages of these Universities. Surely 
it would be much more just and politic to 
imbue them with such a friendly feel- 
ing, than to provoke their unappeasable 
and powerful hostility by any longer re- 
fusing to admit them to those privileges. 
Nor was it the individual resentment only 
of the Dissenters so refused, which was 
to be apprehended ; many of them, in all 
probability, would, in after-life, become 
active and stirring leaders among their 
sects; and it was not to be supposed, but 
that the anger they felt at a degrading 
rejection would be generally diffused 
among all those who listened to their 
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instruction. He thanked the House for 
the attention with which they had honoured 
him ; he would not have detained them so 
long, but from his deep feeling that, on 
so important a question, it became every 
man to express his sentiments. He would 
only add, that, by the vote which he 
should give on this Motion, he should not 
consider himself bound to any subsequent 
measure; he supported this Bill, and this 
Bill only. His vote on any future mea- 
sure on the subject would be entirely re- 
gulated by his opinion as to the intrinsic 
merits of that particular measure. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that he had great 
satisfaction in following his right hon. 
friend, because, like him, he was most 
anxious that the question should be 
discussed with the absence of all heat 
and animosity of feeling, and because he 
knew, that he and his right hon. friend 
had the same object in view, although he 
felt it impossible to concur with him in 
the means by which his right hon. friend 
sought to attain it. His right hon. friend 
and himself were, in many respects, placed 
in a similar situation. They both belonged 
to the same University; they had both 
sons at that University; so that they were 
both deeply interested, as well by their 
former recollections as by their immediate 
interests, in its well-being ; and they were, 
therefore, naturally desirous to see the 
subject discussed with the temper and the 
calmness which befitted its important 
merits. Indeed the question was one so 
much more connected with religious con- 
siderations than with those of political ex- 
pediency, that he should be most sorry to 
see any feeling of party excited or intro- 
duced into the proceedings of the House, 
which might, by a remote possibility, add 
to the heat which unfortunately prevailed 
elsewhere. But it was impossible that he 
could subscribe to the arguments of his 
right hon. friend, or avoid stating the 
utter fallacy of the grounds on which his 
right hon. friend supported the Bill. Pro- 
ceeding, as his right hon. friend had done, 
upon the basis of the Bill upon the Table, 
he should attempt to show, that its effect 
upon the religion of the University must 
be such as ought to induce the House to 
give ita negative. His right hon. friend 
said, that the opponents of the Bill wished 
to put the civil interest of Dissenters out 
of view, and called upon those who were 
connected with the University of Cam- 
bridge, in particular, to consider what must 
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be the effect upon the minds of young 
Dissenters after having been admitted to 
study within its walls, and to distinguish 
themselves by their acquirements, to be 
then precluded from its degrees? In re- 
ply, he would ask his right hon friend 
what would be the feelings of the same 
parties, after having been admitted to 
degrees, when they found themselves ex- 
cluded from the situations of profit and of 
honour in the University which were open 
to all members of the Church of England, 
though, perhaps, of inferior attainments 
and talents? If the exclusion from the 
degree was a burthen, how much greater a 
burthen would it be deemed when, having 
been admitted to that, and having thereby 
proved their fitness in acquirements, they 
should be excluded from the offices of 
emolument and honour? The last clause 
of the Bill distinctly excluded Dissenters 
from all such offices, or rather, perhaps, 
he should say, deferred their enjoyment 
of them until another opportunity—when 
they should have gained this step, and be 
enabled to come to the House with what, 
he would contend, would be a much 
better-founded complaint than any they 
could now make. He was anxious that 
Dissenters should be admitted to all civil 
privileges, but making such distinctions 
as were necessary to the safety of those 
important interests which were, he would 
not say opposed to the Dissenters, but 
which were indispensable to the mainte- 
nance of religion itself, in which Dissenters 
were as strongly interested, and as con- 
scientiously so, as Churchmen. But his 
right hon. friend told them, that it was 
already the practice to admit them at 
Cambridge as Dissenters, and that, there- 
fore, no harm could arise from giving 
them degrees. His right hon. friend was 
wholly unjustified in that statement. He 
forgot to make the distinction that the 
Dissenter was now admitted, not as a 
Dissenter, but as any other man supposed 
to be willing to conform to the doctrines 
of the Church; and it was not for those 
who admitted him to know otherwise 
until they called upon him to subscribe 
the declaration necessary to receiving a 
degree. The hon. Member who introduced 
the Bill was aware of this, and had so 
framed it as to repeal every Statute of 
the University which might operate to 
prevent the effect it contemplated. He 


asserted, that the last clause of the Bill 
specially enacted the repeal of all orders, 
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decrees, laws, or grace of any college or 
hall which should, in any degree, obstruct 
or qualify the foregoing enactments? 
And what were those enactments? Why, 
that all persons, of whatever religion, 
should be at liberty to matriculate and 
take degrees. Did it not then put an end 
at once to the necessity of attendance on 
religious worship, and to the religious 
instruction which was now a part of 
the system of the Universities? It was 
argued by hon. Gentlemen only the 
other night that all this was unnecessary, 
and ought to be put an end to; and in 
this spirit it was, that the hon. Gentleman 
introduced his repealing clause. Why, 
then, he said, that this fact materially 
altered the present state of things as to 
the terms on which a Dissenter would be 
admitted, and that which might be a safe 
admission when the student was supposed 
to conform to the tenets of the Church 
might be very unsafe when it was under- 
stood, that he was admitted of right as a 
Dissenter. His right hon. friend had 
next asked what danger would there be 
in admitting Dissenters at the English 
Universities when they had been admitted 
to take degrees in Dublin without produc- 
ing any evil? He knew that this was 
done at Dublin; but what distinction was 
there between the degree conferred at 
Dublin and at our Universities? Did the 
degree at Dublin confer a power of govern- 
ment in the University? No. It gave 
no more power of that description than 
was possessed by an Under Graduate. 
His right hon. friend knew that as well as 
he did, and upon that point the whole 
question turned. If they admitted the 
Dissenter to degrees at Cambridge by the 
rules of the University he would acquire 
an influence over the education in the 
seminaries of the Church of England 
which he ought not to have. And when 
his right hon. friend adduced the case of 
the admissions to Dublin it was not quite 
fair in him to leave out all notice of this 
distinction. His right hon. friend had 
also asked what fear there was that if the 
Dissenter got the right of admission to 
degrees he would wish to go farther. In 
answer to this, he referred the House to 
what had recently passed upon the subject 
of the Repeal of the Union, when an hon. 
Member declared, that he did not consider 
himself bound now by what he said nine 
years ago in order to obtain Roman Ca- 
tholic Emancipation. He thought, if the 
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Legislature were to have no other security, 
therefore, than the declaration of the 
Dissenters that they would be satisfied 
with this concession, it would be resting 
some of the best interests of the country 
upon a poor foundation. It must be re- 
membered, too, that Dissenters admitted 
to degrees in our Universities would not 
only have to share in superintending the 
education of the laity, but also of those 
who were to succeed to the ministry of 
the Church. This would be the necessary 
effect of the removal of the tests, and such 
a state of things must be followed by the 
exclusion of religious instruction altoge- 
ther. He would say this upon the author- 
ity of men of all opinions, who had dis- 
tinctly laid it down, in language not to 
be misunderstood or perverted, that all 
institutions for education which had admit- 
ted persons of all creeds, had found it 
necessary to abandon all religious instruc- 
tion and all religious observance whatever. 
He held in his hand a document, the 
author of which was no less a_ person 
than the present Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land—at least to him public opinion had 
freely attributed it, and that opinion had 
never been contradicted—being the Re- 
port of the Committee of the London 
University. This document stated in the 
most direct terms the opinion of that 
noble and learned person, that having 
admitted all persons, without distinction 
of creed, it was necessary to come to the 
resolution of abandoning altogether all 
religious instruction, [The right hon. 
Gentleman then read the Resolutions of 
the Committee from the last Annual Re- 
port.] He certainly concurred in the 
sentiments of that noble and learned per- 
son, that they could only have religious 
instruction where the students were all of 
one religious persuasion, or where they 
were all alike indifferent to religion ; and 
it was because he was not prepared to 
take our Universities out of the former 
class, and reduce them to the other, of 
perfect indifference to all religion, that he 
must strenuously oppose this Bill. The 
simple question, then, which they now had 
to decide through this Bill was, were they 
prepared so to change the character of 
these ancient institutions as entirely to 
discontinue all religious instruction in 
their system of education? He believed 
that there was a period in the history of 
this country when the bare enunciation of 
sucha proposition would have called forth 
VOL. XXIV. {Si} 
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universal reprobation. He trusted that 
time was not yet past. He did not believe 
that many of the supporters of the Bill 
desired such a state of things to be estab- 
lished. He could not but hope that, how- 
ever, some classes of Dissenters might 
not approve of the form of instruction 
adopted at the Universities upon religious 
grounds, yet, if they found the general 
opinion of the highest authorities concur- 
ring in the belief that their admission 
would lead to an indifference to all reli- 
gion, and terminate in infidelity, they would 
not desire to press their claims upon the 
House. But they had been told, upon a 
former occasion, that there was at present 
in reality no religious instruction at our 
Universities. The hon. Gentleman who 
told them that, must have placed great 
reliance upon the credulity or on the 
ignorance of the House. There was one 
fact obvious to all, which directly contra~ 
dicted such an assertion. Every man knew, 
that from the Universities were sent out at 
an early period of life a numerous body of 
young men who at once took the charge 
of parishes, and whose fitness for the 
important duties so imposed upon them 
was so well known as to be past doubt or 
question. How did they become so quali- 
fied? They came fresh from the Universi- 
ties, where they had been constantly 
occupied in their scientific and literary 
studies, and where the contention for 
rewards and distinctions of successful 
study kept them close to such pursuits up 
to the latest period of their residence. If 
there was, in reality, no religious instruc- 
tion in our Universities, where did those 
young men become qualified to enter upon 
their sacred duties and to discharge them 
as they did—where did they imbibe those 
high feelings of religious zeal and devotion 
of heart and mind which he would venture 
to say distinguished the present clergy as 
much as any of their predecessors. Why, 
it had been said, that these qualifications 
had not been gained at the Universities, 
because no man was compelled to attend 
the lectures of the Professor of Divinity, 
and therefore that no religious instruction 
was given by the University. Why, so it 
might be said, and with equal truth, that 
no man was compelled to attend the Pro- 
fessor of Greek or the Professor of Mathe- 
matics. The attendance upon all these 
lectures was voluntary; nor were they 
intended to convey instruction in the 
elementary branches cither of literature, 
Z 
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or science, or religion. When the stu- 
dent, under the direction of his tutor, had 
qualified himself in the elements of the 
Greek language or of mathematics, he 
then went to the higher Professor to 
apply those elements, and to be instructed 
in their application. So, after having 
been instructed in the general duties of 
his religion, the student went to the 
Divinity Professor, to be instructed in the 
higher branches of theology, and to 
render himself fit for the higher duties of 
a Churchman, and, if such was his desti- 
nation, for the duties of the Ministry. 
In the University to which he belonged, 
religion was taught in the same manner as 
every other branch of instruction, It was 
true, that a student was not taken through 
the whole Scriptures, or every distinct 
doctrine of the Church, at the public 
lectures; but the Professor took, with 
respect to religion, one of the Gospels or 
some one essential doctrine; as with re- 
spect to Greek was taken one of the plays 
of the Greek poets, or a book of the Greek 
historians; and the knowledge of the 
student in that was considered as a test 
of his general proficiency. But he never 
heard, that because the Professors of Greek 
and Mathematics only took one such sub- 
ject for their lectures that, therefore, they 
neglected to instruct the youth of our 
Universities in Greek and Mathematics. 
Neither was there any foundation for the 
charge, that their religious instruction was 
neglected. No; as in the other case, one 
subject was selected for their examination, 
from their acquaintance with which it was 
easy to ascertain the general proficiency 
which the individual had made. He 
would not trouble the House by going 
into the details of all the University exa- 
minations, because they were published in 
a compendious form, and were open to 
the House or to any one else for inspection ; 
but any one who consulted them would 
there see, that there was no peculiar doc- 
trine of the Church of England distinguish- 
ing her from the various sects which di‘ 
not, at some period or other, form part of 
the examination of the individual seeking 
a degree. But in respect to the religious 


education supplied by the Universities, 
there was one regulation which gave an 
advantage over all others in his estima- 
tion, and that was the daily attendance 
at divine worship. It had been very much 
the fashion to undervalue this part of 
University discipline. 


Upon that he 
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differed with many whose general opinions 
he respected. He believed, that whatever 
might be the outward appearances, if for 
no other reason, the continual recurrence 
of those periods during which the thoughts 
of men were abstracted from the ordinary 
occupations of the place, were beneficial 
in every respect. Not, perhaps, that 
they might be always even properly em- 
ployed at the moment, but he believed 
they would, in the long run, be generally 
so occupied at those periods as that the 
practice must ultimately operate the great- 
est good. There might be, as he knew, 
and no doubt there were, unhappy indivi- 
duals who appeared to participate in these 
advantages, and yet who reaped no benefit 
from them. But the question they had 
to decide was, whether or not these regu- 
lations were not calculated, and did not, 
in fact, operate beneficially in recalling to 
our minds the ultimate ends and objects 
of all study, and of all human pursuits, in 
the midst of scenes but too likely to 
abstract them from such considerations. 
But, even supposing this Bill to exclude 
the teaching of true religion, was that the 
only evil they were to anticipate from it ? 
Where an abstinence of religious instruc- 
tion prevailed, he wanted to know where 
was to be the check against the introduc- 
tion into the University, as they had been 
introduced elsewhere, of opinions and 
views inculcating in the minds of young 
men principles subversive of all religion, 
and ending in infidelity. That appeared 
to him to be the necessary consequence of 
such a system. It tended to raise men in 
the conviction of their own powers and 
resources, and to destroy that spirit of 
humility which was the first essential re- 
quired for a true ministry of the Christian 
religion, as well as that spirit of devotion 
which he would say was no less necessary 
in the lay members than in the ministers 
of the Church themselves. As to the 
consequences of thus leaving the mind 
and the passions without the salutary 
check of religious discipline, he might 
quote an elegant passage from the writings 
of a friend of his, although that Gentleman 
was one of those who had signed the peti- 
tion in favour of admitting Dissenters to 
the University. By such a course they 
were told by the eminent authority to 
whom he alluded—‘ We destroy the equi- 
‘librium of our moral nature, giving to 
‘ the baser elements a new and overwhelm- 
‘ing energy. We sow the wind and reap 
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‘the whirlwind. We unchain the powers 
* of darkness, which, in sweeping over the 
‘ Jand, will tear up all that is great, and 
‘ good, and lovely within it ; will upset its 
‘monuments of piety, and shatter its 
‘ social fabric into ruin; and, should this 
‘ hurricane be followed by a calm, it will 
‘ be the calm of universal desolation.’ He 
firmly believed, that this would be the re- 
sult of adopting the measure then before 
the House, because what man could cast 
his eyes around upon all those Universities 
in which the principles of this Bill had 
been adopted and not see that in all, this 
had been the result? Let them look to 
Germany. There no religious tests were 
permitted to impede the admission of any 
man to degrees and to the highest honours, 
whether he were Lutheran, Unitarian, or 
infidel. And what was the melancholy 
result? If any Gentleman would take 
the trouble to refer to the works of the 
Learned Professors filling the highest 
posts within them they would find them 
advocating a system called rationalism, 
which was a denial of all revelation, and 
in which all the accounts of the Creation 
and the miracles of the New Testament 
were pretended to be referred to natural 
causes, many of which natural causes were 
so extravagant as to require a much 
greater stretch of belief than the miracles 
themselves. It was impossible to read 
those works without finding in them abun- 
dant proof that from the Universities in 
which no religion was taught, all religion 
would soon be banished, and something 
much worse than an exclusive system be 
introduced in its stead. What was the 
case in America? They knew, from the 
most recent descriptions published of that 
country, that the effect of the system 
introduced into their Universities, had 
been, to turn all the young men out Uni- 
tarians. This was the uniform representa- 
tion of all travellers in America, whether 
belonging to one party or another. In 
proof of this, he would take an extract 
from a gentleman who dedicated his book 
“to the friends of civil and religious 
liberty throughout Great Britain and Ire- 
land,” and in his preface stated, that 
religion in all its details was an affair 
between God and the individual only, 
and that any attempt at human inter- 
ference, was a violation of the right of 
conscience, and ranked foremost among 
the basest of tyrannies. This writer gave 
the following account of the system from 
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which religious instruction had been ba- 
nished in America—‘ At Cambridge, four 
‘miles from Boston, is situated a college 
‘upon a large and liberal scale; it con- 
‘tains 250 apartments for officers and 
‘students. There is a philosophical ap- 
‘paratus, a hall for recitations, and a 
‘valuable library, which contains a few 
‘and almost the only standard works in 
‘the United States. Admission into the 
‘college requires a previous knowledge of 
‘mathematics, Latin, and Greek. All 
‘students have equal rights; each class 
‘has peculiar instructors. There are 
‘quarterly and annual public examina- 
‘tions. This college is regarded by the 
‘orthodox party as heretical on religious 
‘subjects, it being observed as somewhat 
‘remarkable, that most of the theological 
‘students leave Cambridge disaffected to 
‘the doctrine of the Trinity. The advo- 
‘cates of this system, taking the alarm, 
‘have established an academy for the 
‘education of young men, who must be 
‘compelled to learn the doctrine of their 
‘ fathers, as the effectual means to oppose 
‘the Cambridge heresies.’ He would ask, 
was this a state to which the House de- 
sired to see the Universities of this country 
reduced, as had been well asked in the 
speech of the hon. member for Wiltshire, 
which had deservedly received so much 
attention from the House? But, even 
without going to the experience of foreign 
countries, where such flaming beacons ex- 
isted to warn them, could they not draw 
a lesson from the result of the experiment 
made at home at the establishment at 
Daventry, which began with Dr. Dodd- 
ridge a man eminent for his piety and 
learning, and ended with Mr. Belsham, 
who it was well known was distinguished 
for his rejection of the Trinity. With all 
this experience before him, both at home 
and abroad, could he, as a sincere member 
of the Church, ardently attached, not 
merely to the Church of England as an 
institution, but to her essential doctrines, 
could he do otherwise than implore the 
House to abstain from depriving the 
Universities of those advantages which 
their religious character now conferred ? 
He yet trusted that they would not, 
merely with a view of giving to a few 
Dissenters honours and degrees which 
were to lead to nothing else, proceed to 
undo that which he believed to be essen- 
tial and indispensable to the useful educa- 
tion of the youth of the country. Oh, if 
Z 2 
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there were fathers amongst them with | charity, which by her will was not to be 
families about to be educated, or, still | extended to any but those who held a 


more, if there were any who had just | particular mode of belief. 


received back from those seats of learning 
a son imbued with scientific and literary 
knowledge, and at the same time im- 
pressed with that high devotional feeling 


which could only be derived from religious | 


as well as scholastic instruction, let them 
reflect when called upon to vote on this 
Bill, what would have been their feelings, 
if, instead of the Christian scholar, his 
child had come back the wretched sceptic 
or the unblushing infidel. Let him con- 
template the absence of that holy influ- 
ence upon the mind of youth, and think 


what might have been the ravages of | 
passion within him, and how he might | 
have walked out of the path which had | 


conducted him to honour, if religion had 
not been implanted within him, to temper 
the feelings of arrogance and pride which 
accompanied his success? But they were 
called upon to make this change, because 


the existing regulations were a refusal of | 


the liberty of conscience to the Dissenters. 


But was it to be forgotten that liberty of | 
conscience was the right of the members | 


of the Church of England, as well as of 
the Dissenters? He contended, that if 
Dissenters were admitted to the Universi- 
ties, the consciences of the members of 
the Church must be outraged. By the 
Bill as it stood, all education in the Uni- 
versities must rest in the hands of the 
Churchmen. What, then, would they ask 
a Professor to do under the Bill? They 
called upon him to teach not only a class 
of men dissenting from the doctrines of 
his Church, though Protestants, but also 
those who were not Christians; and they 
called upon him to perform such duties, 
and yet believed that they should not 
offend his conscience! What was the 
situation of the clergyman under such 
circumstances? Did the hon. Member 
who brought in the Bill, recollect the 
solemn obligation of an ordination oath ? 


In that the clergyman swore not only to | 


instruct his pupils in the true doctrines of 
the Church, but to drive away and banish 
every error in those committed to his 
charge by every means in his power. 
There was a case recently before the 
public, which showed pretty clearly how 
the Dissenters were disposed towards any 
other class of religionists, than that to 
which they themselves belonged ; he 
alluded to the case of Lady Hewley’s 


He believed 
| he was correct, and that the evidence in 
| the case and the judgment upon it bore 
| out his assertion. Lady Hewley was a 
| Dissenter, and she required that every one 
who partook of the benefits of her charity 
' should be of the same form of faith. The 
| decision in that case was, that the funds 
derived from this charity, were left for the 
exclusive use of a particular sect, for their 
use, the law was careful to preserve them, 
and could it be said that funds intended 
sclely for the purposes of the Church of 
England were to be diverted to other 
channels? If the present Bill should pass, 
it would be a matter of perfect indifference 
whether or not there was any religious 
| belief at all in the Universities. His right 
hon. friend had complained that those 
| who opposed the present Bill were prac- 
| 


tising the double injustice of excluding 
the Dissenters from the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, while at the same 
| time they refused to the London Univer- 
sity, those privileges which would give to 
' that establishment the advantages which 
| Dissenters sought for. He utterly denied 
that this was the ground of opposition to 
the London University. There was no 
objection raised to allowing the London 
University to pursue what system of edu- 
cation it pleased, nor was there any 
opposition to granting it a charter. All 
the petitions that had been presented 
from the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge on the subject, only went to protest 
against the same privileges being conferred 
on it that they possessed, of granting de- 
'grees of a particular character, and for 
this objection there were very good reasons. 
The degree of Master of Arts, which was 
conferred by the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, was directly connected 
with the Established Church itself. This 
was evident, from the fact that the teach- 
| ers of all the grammar schools founded on 
the principles of the Established Church 
must, by the specific directions of their 
founders, be Masters of Art of those Uni- 
versities. Would it not, then, be an 
abandonment of the foundations on which 
those schools were established, to allow a 
Dissenter to qualify himself by such a 
degree to become one of their teachers? 
It was the granting of degrees that marked 

the distinctive character of religious in- 
| struction, and for this he had the authority 
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of Lord Brougham in the observation he 
had made on a petition that had been 
presented from one of the Universities on 
this very subject. 

Dr. Lushington here observed, that the 
right hon. Gentleman was labouring under 
some mistake, for that the cbservations of 
Lord Brougham referred to the first and 
not to the second petition. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that he believed he 
only attributed to the noble and learned 
Lord, the sentiments which he had been 
understood to express. All that the Uni- 
versity desired was, that a difference should 
be drawn between the principles on which 
they were founded, and the principles of 
those who dissented from the Established 
Church, and that distinction they con- 
sidered could best be maintained by pre- 
serving to them the exclusive privilege of 
granting such degrees as were essentially 
connected with the Church Establishment, 
on which they were founded. He had not 
as yet heard of any really important griev- 
ance under which the Dissenters laboured. 
No one that night had stated any such 
grievance that was at all intelligible to 
him, except indeed that Dissenters were 
debarred the honour of going forth into 
the world stamped with a University 
degree. Now, for his part, he could not 
see that this was any very great grievance 
considering that the Dissenters could 
never arrive at, nor was it pretended that 
they would wish for, the emoluments that 
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the exclusive and well-earned character of 
strictly upholding the principles of the 
Protestant Church? If any of those great 
men who had been sent forth from those 
Universities to adorn and defend their 
country, could look down and see the 
attempts that were now made to destroy 
those institutions in which they had 
imbibed those principles that had been 
the foundation of their fame —if they could 
see, that those institutions were without 
reason or necessity to be hurled to the 
earth, that those Protestant establishments 
which had in the worst of times resisted 
the spoiling hand of despotism and fought 
the battles of the Constitution to establish 
the liberties of the people — which had 
tended more to bring this country to the 
state of happiness and prosperity in which 
she had so long flourished, than any other 
of her institutions, was now driven to the 
necessity of resisting, almost unaided, new 
innovations which aimed at their very sub- 
version—if they could see all this, would 
they not exclaim against the deep ingra- 
titude of those who forgot the benefits 
that had been conferred on them, and who 
abandoned the interests of those institu- 
tions to which they owed all their great- 
ness? Would they not say, that it was 
little short of madness, to decree the over- 
throw of institutions which had resisted 
the encroachments of tyranny, and with 
the blessings of religion, had secured to 
us the blessings of civil and religious 
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were generally attendant upon those de- | freedom? 

grees. When he looked at the men who; Mr. Stanley said, that he did not rise 
had risen in those Universities, he did not | so much for the purpose of encounter- 
think it could be said that the system of ; ing the arguments that had been ad- 
education pursued there was calculated to | | vaneed by the right hon. Gentleman 
produce worse statesmen, worse poets, | on the other side, as to state to the 





worse philosophers, or worse commanders | House, 


of our fleets and armies, than anv new | 
system that could now be engrafted upon | 


them. When he looked at the great and | 


commanding minds that had emanated | 


from those seats of learning, men embalmed 
and sanctified in their country’s recollec- 
tion—when he looked upon such men, 
and thought upon their great deeds and 
services, he could not believe, that that 
system of education could be objection- 
able, which prepared them to confer such 
benefits on mankind. Would the House, 
then, he asked, for the sake of a small | 


advantage, supposing that that advantage 





in very brief terms, his view 
of the question as it then stood. When 
his right hon. friend who had succeeded 
him as Secretary of State for the Colonial 
Department, shortly before Easter, pre- 
sented to the House the petition which 
had been intrusted to him by certain 
members of the University of Cambridge 
—a petition which was certainly couched 
in as moderate language as it possibly could 
be-—he (Mr. Stanley) was glad to take 
the opportunity of concurring in the prin- 
_ ciple which was then laid down—namely, 
the expediency of introducing, as far as it 
could be done with safety to ‘the interests 


were really desirable, remove those tests of | of the Established C hurch, all Protestant 


religious instruction, 
preserved to those invaluable institutions, 


which had so long | 


Dissenters whatever, as we HI as those pro- 
fessing the Catholic religion, to a partict- 
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pation in the civil privileges and benefits 
of the two national Universities. He would 
not deny, or conceal from the House, that 
circumstances which he would presently 
state, had since occurred, which had in 
some degree altered the opinion which he 
entertained at first. He should not be 
dealing fairly with the House, nor with 
his right hon. friend, if he were not to 
state to the House that impression. He 
felt it his duty to make that avowal; but 
when he stated what had been the effect 
of those circumstances upon him, he did 
not mean to say, that they were such as to 
induce him to shrink from the assertion of 
the principles to which he had alluded. 
This he had maintained, and this he was 
prepared to maintain; but he was bound 
to say, that the tone which had been held 
in the Legislature, the pretensions which 
had been put forward on the part of the 
Dissenters, both in and out of that House, 
the ultimate intentions which had been 
openly avowed by many of that party, were 
of such a nature as not only to excuse, 
but necessarily to demand the attention 
of the Established Church, and to justify 
its looking with jealousy to measures 
brought forward for the purpose of pro- 
moting the views of the Dissenters. 
Though he highly esteemed the motives 
which had induced the hon. member for 
Frome (he thought it was) to make the 
statement that the same circumstances to 
which he (Mr. Stanley) had referred, had 
made so strong an impression upon his 
mind as to induce him to withdraw his 
support of the principle of the measure— 
though, he repeated, he highly esteemed 
his motives, he himself could not go that 
length. He was still inclined to support 
the principle which the petition, emanating 
from the bodyof gentlemenconnected with 
the University of Cambridge, set forth, 
and which he had thought would have 
been embodied in the present Bill, after 
the temperate speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman who had succeeded him in 
the Colonial Department. To the argu- 
ments which the right hon. Gentleman 
urged in support of that principle, he 
could have had little to add, and he 
therefore merely concurred in the general 


view which he took of the question. If, | 


in voting for the principle of this Bill, he 
conceived, with the right hon. member for 
Cambridge, that he was voting on the 
question whether they should interfere 
‘with the established religion, or whether 
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they should make religious instruction 
a matter of indifference, he should cer- 
tainly deprecate the Bill as much as he 
then joined in supporting its principle as 
he understood it to be brought before the 
House. But when he said, thathe sup- 
ported the principle of the Bill, he was 
not prepared to support its clauses. He 
had not thought proper to speak till this 
period of the discussion, because he was 
anxious that the hon. member for South 
Lancashire (Mr. Wood) should have pre- 
ceded him, and because he was in hopes 
that the hon. Member would have pro- 
posed to expunge some parts of the Bill. 
He must say, that he was endeavouring 
to state the views which inclined him to 
support that principle which was con- 
tained in the Cambridge petition, and 
which he was in hopes the hon. Gentle- 
man would have adopted as the principle 
of his Bill. The principle of the Bill was 
not that which had received the support 
of the town of Cambridge, for the Bill 
interfered with, and did away with, the 
existing statutes, and broke through the 
rules of the colleges and halls. If they 
sanctioned this interference, then, he said, 
away would go the whole fabric of the 
Universities. He held the question to be 
of the highest political expediency in 
what manner religious instruction was 
given at the Universities, which were in- 
accessible to a large proportion of the 
people, and who must necessarily derive 
their knowledge from the pastors who 
were educated at the Universities. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had said, 
that this was a question whether they would 
do away or not with that religious instruc- 
tion. He did not look on the question in 
that light; but whether they should se- 
duce the Dissenters to send their sons to 
the Universities, where they could see 
and participate in the liberal education of 
the gentry of the country, without inter- 
fering in any way with the system of 
moral and Christian instruction. If they 
could, by the removal of the tests of ad- 
mission as they at present existed, prevail 
upon the Dissenters to overlook what was 
objectionable in the Universities, by 
adopting a mild course of concession, 
they would confer a great benefit, not 
only on the Dissenters, but on those at- 
| tached to the Church of England—not 
only on the ministers of either doctrine, 
| but on the whole community. They 
‘would soften the religious animosities 
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which had prevailed between the two par- 
ties—bring into one common education, | 
and that not an irreligious education, the | 
various classes of Dissenters, and thereby © 
cause the Churchman and Dissenter, by | 
early association, to form those habits of | 
friendship which would prevent them from | 
breaking out, in after-life, into political | 
or theological asperities. The right hon. | 
Gentleman said, that he felt it to be im- | 
possible to give this common education | 
without excluding religion. He was sur- | 
prised to hear the right hon. Gentleman, 
and the hon. member for Oxford, found 
their arguments upon the Dissenters’ es- 
tablishments at Daventry and at Hackney. 
Those establishments were entirely theo- 
logical; they were for the exclusive in- 
struction of persons who were designed to 
be ministers of their respective persua- 
sions. Such being the case, it was by 
no means a matter cf difficulty to see be- 
forehand, that the result of the experi- 
ment would be, as it had turned out, the 
unsettling of the minds of the students, 
before whom were set the conflicting 
opinions which had for ages distracted 
the world. It would have been, indeede 
surprising if there had been any other re- 
sult. With regard to the national Uni- 
versities, they could not be fairly called 
schools of theology. Divinity was so far 
from being the exclusive study, that the 
Universities were only in a very small de- 
gree schools of theology. Did he hear 
any hon. Gentleman say, that such was 
not the case? He did not mean to deny 
that there was theological lectures; but 
he must observe, that the attendance on 
those lectures was not compulsory. He 
knew, that students were at liberty to at- 
tend the Divinity professor or not. The 
fearful consequences which had been pre- 
dicted, and the parallel which had been 
drawn, were not, therefore, justifiable. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said, in 
objecting to the principle, that he felt it 
his duty to oppose the Bill; because, if 
they agreed to it, they must prepare to 
make further concessions. This might be, 
in certain cases, a fair argument; but it 
ought not to be indiscriminately used. 
These establishments carried within them- 
selves the seeds of improvement and of 
public benefit. It was the part of a wise 
aud prudent statesman to resist the in- | 
troduction of any change in the Constitu- 
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ing to an injurious result. But if it was 
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said, that they were bound on all occa- 
sions, to resist any change, or any redress 
of a just or reasonable complaint, merely 
on the ground that a redress of other 
complaints might be called for, then there 
must be an absolute denial of all justice 
and of all rights which it might be fair to 
demand. He could not forget the words 
of the right hon. member for Tamworth, 
in introducing that memorable measure, 
the Catholic Relief Bill. “ When demands, 
founded on justice and on right (said the 
right hon. Baronet), are so pressed upon 
you as to render it impossible for you 
longer to resist them, you are bound to 
give way gracefully, and at once, to the 
strong feeling of justice which actuates 
the great body of the community; and 
let me tell you, that, by so giving way, 
you will conciliate the Protestant mind of 
the country.” The right hon. member for 
Cambridge had, however said, that if 
the Legislature went so far, it must go 
further; for no line could be drawn, sup- 
posing the principle of this demand 
were agreed to. But there was a line— 
the line of those who instructed, and 
those who were to be instructed. It did 
not follow, because they admitted a Dis- 
senter to be instructed inthe Universities, 
that they were therefore to allow him to 
instruct the sons of Churchmen in doc- 
trines repugnant to their feelings. But 
he must fairly say, that whilst he was 
ready to admit the Dissenters to the full 
benefit of a University education—to the 
full benefit of the civil privileges which 
might attend and accompany the attain- 
ment of a University degree—he would 
sedulously guard those institutions from 
the admission of Dissenters as part of the 
governing body of the University. “ I do 
hold (continued the right hon. Gentleman) 
that there is between these two as broad 
a line of distinction in principle as it is 
possible for the imagination to conceive. 
Further, it is a line we see drawn in the 
actual practice of two of the Universities. 
Trinity College, Dublin, is indiscriminately 
open to Protestants and Catholics, as far 
as regards the distinction conferred by 
degrees, but not as regards the govern- 
ment of that institution, which is in the 
hands of Protestants alone. In Cam- 
bridge, again, although we are told, that 
if Dissenters were admitted to the Uni- 
versities, there would be an end of all 
discipline, of all religious instruction, do 
we find that the admission of Dissenters 
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to submit to such penalties as may be 


to study in that University produces any 
of the bad effects which it is said would 
result from their admission? Do they 
not go through the whole of the under- 
graduates’ studies as a matter of course? 
Do they refuse to conform to the dis- 
cipline, or to shrink from compliance with 
the rules and regulations of the respective 
Colleges into which they are admitted ? 
Not at all; but at the very moment when, 
as my right hon. friend observed, the ho- 
nours of a degree appear waiting to 
crown his exertions, and send him with 
distinction in an honourable profession 
into the world—at that very moment the 
University interposes, and says, ‘‘ You 
must sign the Thirty-nine Articles, or go 
without the reward you have so well 
deserved.” There is no objection raised 
on the score of the religious instruction 
of the University, not having been re- 
ceived; and, therefore, the plain and 
simple question for the House to consider 
is, whether you will require this test to be 
taken immediately before receiving the 
degree, or having received it, on the 
party presenting himself as a candidate 
for University honours. The practice 
of the University of Oxford is widely 
different from the practice of Cam- 
bridge; and being a member of that 
University, most glad should I be if 


it would conform itself to the practice | 


of Cambridge. I say so, Sir, because I 
feel I cannot go along with any of those 
ingenious glosses and comments which 
have been, in various quarters, made upon 
what is, or ought to be, a solemn act— 
the subscription of the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles. I cannot put upon it that gloss 
which says, that it is a mere matter of 
form, signifying only that you are willing 
to receive the instruction which may be 
given you in the University. The substi- 
tute proposed in the Bill, and the only 
one necessary—for when my hon. friend 
taiks about taking securities for a man’s 
moral character, he proposes that which it 
would be very difficult to accomplish—is, 
that the party entering the University shall 
engage to conform to its discipline and 
institutions. . When we matriculate at 
Oxford, we swear to observe the statutes 
of the University. Several of them are 
as absurd as they can be; two of them 
are, I believe, that we shall not play at 
marbles in the high street, or trundle a 


hoop round the quadrangle of Christ! 
Church ; but we swear to observe them, or 
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imposed upon us for this violation. But 
this is a very different kind of thing from 
signing a solemn declaration of religious 
faith, This surely ought not to be looked 
upon as a mere form. If it means any- 
thing, it means something too solemn to 
be trifled with. If it means nothing, then 
I say do away withitasatest. But, if you 
require the test for anything, it is that 
you may be sure the party bond fide be- 
longs to the Established Church. [‘‘Hear,” 
Jrom Mr. Shaw.| The hon. member for 
Dublin University cheers that observa- 
tion; and I grant to him that it may be 
proper to have a test to guard against 
religious instruction being given, except 
that in conformity to the tenets of the 
Church of England, with which I do not 
deny that the Universities are, and ought 
to be, connected; but I hold it to be un- 
necessary, and if unnecessary, mischievous, 
to impose that test as a bar to the ad- 
mission of persons otherwise willing to 
receive your instruction, and submit them- 
selves to the existing discipline and regu- 
lations of the University. I ought to 
apologise to the House for having entered 
into this question at length; but 1 wished 
| to deal with the question plainly and 
| fairly. T hope the House will do me the 
| Justice to believe, that I would not, know- 
ingly or willingly, support any measure 
| injurious to the Protestant Establishment. 
_I think, at all events, that I may ask thus 
;much of the House. If I support the 
principle of this Bill, it is because I feel 
/ convinced in my conscience, that so far 
| from being injurious, it must be beneficial 
,; tothe Church. But I cannot ultimately 
_ support this Bill, unless some of its pro- 
visions be changed, and other provisions 
not now existing in the Bill be introduced 
into it. In the first place, I would not 
consent to the retention of that clause in 
the Bill against which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite has turned his whole 
argument, and which I believe my hon. 
friend intends to withdraw—I mean that 
which interferes with the regulations of 
the different Colleges. My object in 
supporting the principle of the Bill, is to 
remove the test which now impedes the 
course of the dissenting student; but I 
do not wish to interfere with the future 
statutes of the Universities, provided they 
i do not impose this test. I cannot admit, 
and I hope my hon. friend does not con- 
tend, that it should be in the power of 
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Dissenters to claim, that the statutes 
should be void, because they may, in some 
manner, appear to obstruct the privileges 
given them by this Bill. But I should 
not be content unless a provision is 
inserted in the Bill, that no degree should 
enable any person to enjoy any privileges 
or right to make him a member of the 
governing body, or give him privileges in 
the Universities without the subscription 
of such test as may be required, which 
test the Universities should be entitled to 
frame. I know not whether the House 
will agree with me, but I think the prin- 
ciple I wish to establish is plain and 
obvious; I would give the Dissenters the 
benefit of instruction, but take away the 
possibility of evil consequences resulting 
to the Universities, by depriving the Dis- 
senters of all management and control 
in them. But there is another point ad- 
verted to by the right hon. Gentleman, 
the member for the University of Cam- 
bridge, which related to an incidental 
consequence of obtaining the degree of 
Master of Arts. It involves a difficulty 
which I hope my hon. friend will be able 
to grapple with; but out of which I do 
not at present very clearly see a road of 
escape. I speak of the right acquired by 
becoming A.M. of being teacher in cer- 
tain schools, the implied conditions in the 
foundation of which are, that they should 
be members of the Church, I think such 
schools should come under the same 
rules that would make us shrink from 
meddling with the private foundations of 
Colleges. Ifthe intention of a founder 
be, that the master of the school he founds 
should be a member of the Church of 
England, and he conceived, that he 
secured that object by providing that he 
should have taken the degree of A.M. at 
one of the Universities, we should not 
deal justly by his intentions, unless, in 
extending degrees to Dissenters, we took 
care to prevent his wishes being evaded. 
With the explanation I have now given, I 
can candidly and conscientiously support 
the second reading of this Bill; and I 
think, that in the progress of the Bill 
through the Committee such alterations 
may be made in it, as will render it con- 
formable to the views I conscientiously 
entertain. I feel it my duty, also, to state 
that, unless such amendments be made, I 
shall, however reluctantly, feel myself 
compelled to vote against the third read- 
ing of the measure. 
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Sir Robert Inglis said, that the experi- 
ence of the last six years clearly proved, 
that nothing but the total destruction of 
the Established Church would satisfy 
those who were opposed to her in religion 
and interests; and, in the progress of the 
events that had passed in that time, it was 
scarcely to be expected, that the Univer- 
sities would be suffered to escape the 
destroying hand that now moved with 
what was called the spirit of the age. He 
would not say, that sentiments hostile to 
the Established Church were held in that 
House, but he knew that, out of that House, 
the Dissenters spoke from the feelings and 
principles by which all history proved 
them to be actuated—a deadly hatred of 
the Established Church. They were the 
same root and branch now that they were 
in former times; and although they were 
not so classical as to cry out, Delenda est 
Carthago, they meant ‘* Downwith it,down 
with it, to the ground.” Even, if that were 
not asserted in so many words, there 
could be no doubt of the fact, that the 
resolutions of the Dissenters breathed the 
bitterest hostility to the Established 
Church; and that because they saw, that 
the Church was the weakest part of the 
State. What was the course pursued in 
1640? They first began with the Church, 
then with the Aristocracy, and then with 
the Monarchy itself; and there was every 
reason to fear as much from the encroach- 
ments of the Dissenters in the present day 
as from their ancestors two centuries ago. 
An hon. Member had quoted his own 
experience in Oxford, and had said, that 
the regulations of that University were 
not in the spirit of the age. He did not 
know where the “spirit of the age” was 
to be sought for. One noble Lord talked 
of it, and another noble Lord talked of 
the “ march of mind;” but he must say, 
that these, as they were now interpreted, 
must lead to the ruin of the Established 
Church. He did not deny the right of 
Parliament to interfere in matters of this 
sort, but he did deny the right of Govern- 
ment to destroy existing interests, unless 
it could be shown, that in law and in 
equity, those interests were incompatible 
with the general interests of the commu- 
nity. An hon. Member had asserted the 
right of the Sovereign to interfere in the 
Universities, as distinct from the right of 
Parliament. He would admit, that the 
King had a right to exercise his visitorial 
power, but they had enough of the exer- 
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cise of that sort of power in the time of 
James 2nd. The right hon. member for 
Cambridge had said, that Parliament was 
bound to give the Dissenters the means of 
intellectual improvement, by throwing 
open the doors of the two Universities to 
them. If the right hon. Gentleman’s 
argument were pushed to its full extent, 
it would establish a principle which he 
was sure the right hon. Gentleman never 
contemplated,—namely, that the State 
was bound to educate all the King’s sub- 
jects. As to the argument drawn from 
the University of Dublin, that was fully 
answered by his hon. friend (Mr. Shaw) 
the member for that University. It was 
not necessary for him to go further upon 
the point, save to make one observation, 
which was, that residence was not required 
in the University of Dublin, while in those 
of England residence was required. It 
was quite impossible there could be any- 
thing like real and efficient religious in- 
struction, if persons of every religious 
persuasion were admitted to the University. 
There was, so far as he recollected, no 
instance of such an experiment having 
been tried, except in the case of the 
Northampton Institution,afterwards moved 
to Daventry. In that academy, Dr. Dod- 
dridge attempted the plan of imparting 
instruction to the pupils without the in- 
culcation of any particular religion. The 
attempt, however, completely failed. It 
had been said, that it failed because it 
was confined to the education of the 
ministers of religion. This was not the 
case, for Dr. Doddridge received into his 
academy young gentlemen of fortune not 
at all intended for the ministry. There 
were great mistakes as to the course of 
religious education in Oxford, and the 
time employed upon it. The fact was, 
that one-third of the time was dedicated 
there to theological studies. There were 
lectures on two days in the week which 
were exclusively confined to religious in- 
struction. The system, however, was not 
one merely of lectures, for religious educa- 
tion connected itself, both in public and 
private, with the whole course of instruc- 
tion. Mr. Maberly, who had published a 
valuable work, stated, that the students 
read the four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles in Greek, together with Paley’s 
Evidences, the Hore Pauline, and But- 
ler’s Analogy. The last year was devoted 
to the Thirty-nine Articles. How was it 
possible, that such a course of study as 
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this could be effectually or usefully pur- 
' sued with young men of totally different 
| religious opinions? This was not the 
case merely in one or two Colleges, but 
throughout the whole of the University, 
with perhaps the exception of only one 
College that was peculiarly circumstanced. 
No eminence, however great, in general 
literature, would entitle a man to take a 
degree at the Oxford University, unless 
he was qualified to pass an examination 
in theological subjects. That system 
would be destroyed, if Parliament con- 


“ No.”| The hon. member for Wiltshire 
(Mr. Methuen) said ‘* No;” but he main- 
tained, that the destruction of the present 
system of education must infallibly follow 
the passing of the present measure into 
law. If Dissenters were admitted, it was 
impossible that any course of religious 
instruction could be persisted in. He 
recollected, that at the time the London 
University was founded, on the principle 
of admitting all persons, whatever their 
religious opinions might be, the late Mr. 
Wilberforce suggested the propriety of 
making the students read Paley’s Evi- 
dences of Christianity. The reply he 
received was, ‘‘ You do not consider our 
Jews.” Mr. Wilberforce then proposed 
Paley’s Natural Theology, and the an- 
swer was, ** You do not consider our infi- 
dels.” This proved the impossibility of 
establishing any system of religious edu- 
cation at all, in institutions into which 
persons professing different religious opin- 
ions were admitted. He believed, that 
if the present Bill passed, the Universities, 
in which at present order and harmony 
prevailed, would be converted into an 
arena for religious strife and contention. 
« —__._. Rudis indigestaque moles. 

———— Quia corpore in uno 

Frigida pugnabant calidis, humentia siccis, 

Mollia duris.’’ 
The effect of passing such an Act as that 
now proposed, must be to poison the foun- 
tains from which Christian education and 
Christian knowledge must flow through 
the land. It should be recollected, that 
English Universities were very different 
from foreign Universities. There was no 
institution of the kind in the world which 
approached at all to a similarity with the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and even these were very different now 
from what they were a century back. The 
great difference was this, that in the Eng- 
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lish Universities the students were resi- 
dent; it was a domestic education. This 
was not the case in Germany, in Scotland, 
or in Ireland, This domestic character 
was the great pervading excellence of the 
English Universities. There was a union 
every morning of the young men, as of 
children in domestic life, for the pur- 
poses not only of secular but also of 
religious instruction. Each College was 
in itself a University, and the lecture 
of the Tutor stood in the place of 
the public lecture in other Universities. 
It had been said, that a College might be 


established in each of the Universities | 


exclusively for Dissenters, and that in 
this way the difficulties complained of 
might be got rid of. This was not a new 
proposition. It was suggested before in 
the time of James 2nd, and Lord Ailesbury 
went upon his knees in vain to prevail 
upon the King to concur in it. The ob- 


jection to it was, that a College thus | 
instituted would necessarily participate | 


in the government of the University, and 
as the members of it would naturally have 
strong inducements to activity and to the 
furtherance of their own particular re- 
ligious interests, it might be productive 
of much inconvenience and hostile feeling, 
and interfere most injuriously with the 
good government of the whole University, 
so far even as to endanger the existence 
of the Established Religion. The Uni- 
versities were at all times looked upon as 
meant for the support of the Established 
Church of the country, whatever that 
Church might be, or whatever its doc- 
trines. They were looked upon in this 
light, and employed for this purpose, even 
in the year of the great Rebellion. What 
had the Church of England done to forfeit 
this source of protection and support ? 
As to the endowments of the Colleges in 
the Universities, he believed even the 
Catholics could set up but very little if 
any claim to their funds, but the Dis- 
senters not toa single shilling of them. 
What right, then, had the Parliament to 
interfere with them or their endowments ? 
It was said, indeed, that they interfered 
300 hundred years ago. Yes, but it was 
not till the Church at that period reformed 
itself. Let Parliament content itself with 
following the Church in reformation ; let 
the Church first assent to the changes now 
proposed, and then he would admit the 
validity of the argument. He well knew 
that this doctrine was now unpopular 
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with many. He saw some Gentlemen 
opposite to him who were prepared to 
support the Motion even though they re- 
ceived their education at the Universities. 
He would put it to them how they could 
reconcile this to their conscience, when, 
as members of the Universities, they must 
have taken a solemn oath to uphold the 
University? He called upon the House, 
and particularly upon those hon. Mem- 
bers, to listen to the oaths which they 
took when they were admitted into the 
Universities. He would quote the Oath 
of Matriculation at Cambridge, which the 
Members on the opposite Bench had 
taken. The words were these:—‘“‘Hujus 
academiz statum, honorem et dignitatem 
tuebor, quoad vivam, meoque suffragio 
et consilio, rogatus et non rogatus, de- 
fendam. Ita me Deus adjuvet et sancta 
Dei Evangelia.” The words of the Oath 
on taking a degree went even further, and 
bound the party to maintain not only the 
honour and dignity of the University,— 
which he might contend he did, though he 
admitted Dissenters,—but even the sta- 
tutes, ordinances, and customs, which he 
could not deceive himself in supposing 
that the Bill upheld. The words addressed 
by the Vice-Chancellor to the party on 
such occasions were these : “ Jurabis quod 
| statuta nostra, ordinationes, et con- 
| suetudines approbatas observabis.” He 
' asked those hon. Members who had had 
| the advantage of a University education, 
' to consider the nature of that Oath. If 
| there were any faith in man—any use in 
| religious instruction, he asked hon. Mem- 
| bers to pause before they voted in favour 
of the measure. He assured the noble 
Lord at the head of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that he did not quote these oaths 
in any other spirit than that in which he 
would wish to be addressed, if on any 
occasion he was incurring the risk of 
violating any such engagement. If the 
argument in favour of the Bill were good 
for anything, then it amounted to this, 
that not only Dissenters, but persons of 
all denominations—people in fact of no 
religion whatever—would be admissible 
to the Universities, and be enabled to take 
degrees. That would destroy the whole 
character of those institutions. Almost 
every college was founded in honorem Dei. 
William of Wykeham uses the phrase “‘zé 
Christus evangelitur.” And even St. 
John’s College, which was founded in the 
reign of Philip and Mary, though named 























after St. John, was founded to the glory 
of God. Religion was connected with 
every endowment. The charters referred 
to the supply of the Church from the Uni- 
versities: the Act of 1570, which incorpora- 
ted them, and confirmed all their ancient 
privileges, made the end of the incorpo- 
ration to be ‘“‘the maintenance of good 
and godly literature, and the virtuous 
education of youth. Did that imply an 
abandonment of religion in the system of 
education? Was it possible for the 
Colleges to answer this end without re- 
ligious instruction? Was it possible to 
give religious instruction to persons of all 
creeds together? There was a bright 
period when the councils of the Sovereign 
were swayed by men anxious to protect 
and preserve inviolate these Institutions. 
The council of Queen Elizabeth, in 1593, 
said :—‘* Whereas the two Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge are the nurseries 
to bring up youth in the knowledge and 
fear of God, in all manner of good learning 
and virtuous education, whereby after they 
may serve their Prince and country in 
divers callings, for which respect a special 
care is to be had of those two Universities, 
that all means may be used to further the 
bringing up of youth that are bestowed 
there, in all good learning, civil education, 
and honest manners, whereby the State 
and Commonwealth may receive hereafter 
great good.” It was the great object 
of our statesmen till the present time, 
that the Universities, always connected 
with religion — always connected with 
the Church established—might provide a 
due supply of persons qualified to serve 
God in Church and State. Another set 
of men, with another set of principles had 
unfortunately arisen. Their attack on the 
Universities would, if successful, either 
render them scenes of godless indifference, 
or of bitter disputation, The quarter 
from which these attacks upon the Uni- 
versities and upon the Established Re- 
ligion now proceeded surprised him. But 
a very short time back it could not be 
expected that the Dissenters would have 
embarked so soon in such a crusade. 
When it was proposed to relieve the Dis- 
senters from the Test Act, no reference 
was then made to the connection of 
Church and State as a grievance ; nothing 
was said about Church-rates, or the ad- 
mission of Dissenters to degrees in the 
Universities. It was only last year that 
any reference was made to this claim of 
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entering and taking degrees in the Uni- 
versities. He could not help saying, that 
this appeared very like ingratitude. The 
Church of England had invariably pro- 
tected the Dissenters from their greatest 
enemies. It had been their guide and 
guardian, their pillar of fire by night, and 
their cloud by day, and the present de- 
mands were the grateful return, This, as 
Mr. Burke said, was not conscience, it 
was ambition. They wanted nothing that 
they could in reason and justice demand ; 
and he would say to them what was said 
three thousand years ago, ‘‘ Ye take too 
much upon you.” The Dissenters were 
now acting like those men who, having 
laid unholy hands upon the ark of God, 
were told, ‘‘ You take too much upon 
you.” Such being his view of the Bill, 
he fully concurred in the Amendment 
moved by his hon. Colleague that the Bill 
be read a second time that day six months. 

Mr. Pryme expected, that much of the 
opposition to this Bill would be founded 
on an erroneous principle, and so it had 
turned out, as he knew from having, 
during the last twenty-five years, taken 
some small share in the proceedings of 
the University of Cambridge. He felt 
confident, that his right hon. friend oppo- 
site would not be able to say that in his 
time-——and he and his right hon. friend 
had been contemporaneous—there had 
been any degree of religious instruction 
or examination in the University to which 
a Dissenter could have objected from 
scruples of conscience. He (Mr. Pryme) 
said that there was none. The examina- 
tion at Cambridge consisted of papers 
written or printed. Members might laugh; 
but he thought that a man who had spent 
the whole of his time in the University 
was entitled to speak on this question. 
He therefore said, that if in those written 
or printed papers there was a theological 
question which was contrary to the feel 
ings and prejudices of any party examined, 
that person might pass it by, and proceed 
to give his answer to the next. There 
was nothing in the institutions of the 
Universities which could prevent Dissent- 
ers of all classes from belonging to them. 
In Cambridge they did belong to that 
University ; they went through all the 
studies of the place; but they parted from 
their fellow-students, who belonged to 
the Established Church, on coming to the 
examination for degrees. [It was said this 
was not a gricvance. Pethaps Gentlemen 
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were not all of them aware of the excite- 
ment which prevailed just before the de- 
grees were taken. In extent of interest, 
it was scarcely less than that which takes 
place at elections for Members of Parlia- 
ment. The Dissenter was excluded at the 
time when hope was most strong —when 
the feelings of the future were most vivid. 
He finds himself in the midst of a race in 
which he cannot strive for victory—in a 
situation in which he is marked out from 
all the companions of his youth and 
studies. He had not experienced, for he 
was a churchman—but he could easily 
imagine what feclings must prevail in the 
breast of such an individual, when he was 
obliged to turn from the contest in which 
his contemporaries were engaging. He 
would only make one observation more, 
and then he would leave the House to 
the question for which it was so anxious, 
and on which its decision would be so 
valuable. It had been asked what would 


be the opinion of the venerable framers of 


our Revolution, if they were placed in the 
situation in which we now were. Now, 
to that question he would reply, that we 
were not to judge of this age by the senti- 
ments of our ancestors 100 years ago; we 
ought rather to consider what they would 
do with our knowledge and with our more 
liberal views, He thought that they would 
have concurred with us in the propriety 
of throwing open the institutions of learn- 
ing to all persons, without regard to what 
were their conscientious feelings on the 
subject of religion. 

Sir Robert Peel felt bound to say, that 
no modification which the Bill was likely 
to receive or could receive, would reconcile 
him to give his vote in favour of the 
principle on which it was based. He re- 
gretted much that the hon. Member, the 
author of the Bill, had not attended hitherto 
to the frequent appeals that had been 
made to him, and explained to the House 
what was the real intention of the Bill, 
as well as what was the construction to be 
applied to several of its leading provisions. 
As he understood the Bill, the effect of it 
was this: —It first recognised, in the 
preamble the advantages of academic 
education, and urged the expediency of 
its extension to all classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects ; it then recited that many sincere 
and conscientious men were excluded 
from partaking of the benefit thereof by 
reason of the necessity of subscribing to 
articles of religious doctrine, or to declar- 
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ations of opinions respecting modes of 
faith and worship ; and then it contained 
an enactment which gave a_ positive 
statutable right to every Dissenter, be he 
Jew, Infidel, or of no religion at all, to 
demand his admission to an University, 
unless immorality or ignorance could be 
alleged against him. ‘The Bill then went 
on ** And be it further enacted, that no 
Statute, Law, Ordinance, Decree, or Grace 
made or passed by any authority what- 
soever in any of the said Universities, or 
in any of the Colleges or Halls within the 
same, shall in any manner obstruct, limit, 
or qualify the plain intent and obvious 
meaning of the foregoing enactments ; 
but such Statute, Law, Ordinance, De- 
cree, or Grace shall be to all intents and 
purposes void and of no effect.” Now, 
what was the meaning of that clause? 
Surely the obvious meaning of it was, 
that Dissenters, without reference to re- 
ligious tenets, should have the right of 
entering the University, and that, if any 
College or Hall should attempt to adhere 
to an existing Statute, or should attempt 
to pass a Statute hereafter making at- 
tendance at Divine Worship in such Col- 
lege or Hall requisite, that Statute should 
be of no effect. 

Mr. George Wood said, the right hon. 
Gentleman totally mistook the intention 
of the clause. It was never contemplated 
to apply it to any such purpose. 

Sir Robert Peel: Why I read the very 
words of the clause. Here was a Gentle- 
man who proposed to deprive the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge of that 
control over the education of the country 
which they had exercised so beneficially 
for a period of more than three hundred 
years, who undertook to violate every 
privilege which as Corporations they pos- 
sessed, and who took upon himself the 
office of director of education at both the 
Universities, who drew up a Bill for their 
regulation which no man of common sense 
could understand. What, then, he asked, 
was the true interpretation of the clause ? 
Did the hon. Member, after recognising 
in the preamble of his Bill the advantage 
of an academic education, and after urging 
that all men of every description of religious 
opinions should be admitted to the bene- 
fits of that education—did he mean to say, 
that if there were Statutes at present in 
existence in any College or Hall which 
rendered compulsory, or gave the right of 


' hereafter rendering compulsory, on all 














students, attendance at Divine Worship, 
such Statute was to remain in force; and, 
as a necessary consequence, did he mean 
to say, that the Dissenter was to be de- 
prived of the benefit of the very first 
enacting clause in his Bill? Was there 
to be a right in the Colleges to enjoin 
Divine Worship or not? The hon. Mem- 
ber, the author of the Bill, said there should 
be such a right. The Colleges and Halls 
at the Universities did at present enjoin 
attendance on Divine Worship. Were 
they to lose the power to require attend- 
ance, or did the hon. Member propose 
leaving to the Colleges and Halls the right 
of enforcing existing Statutes, and of 
making future regulations to the same 
effect? If the hon. Member said, that, 
after passing the Bill, the Colleges and 
Halls were to continue to enjoin and re- 
quire attendance at Divine Worship, then 
he contradicted the preamble of his own 
Bill. Would the hon. Member state what 
he did mean by the clause which he had 
already read. Ifthe laws now in exist- 
ence at the Universities were enforced, or 
if future Statutes were passed compelling 
the students to receive the Sacrament or 
attend the Worship of the Church of 
England, the intent and meaning of the 
Bill would be completely defeated. He 
interpreted the clause to imply, that the 
right of enjoining Divine Worship must 
be taken away from the Colleges to which 
Dissenters succeeded in obtaining admis- 
sion, and to such a clause he, for one, 
never could or would give his assent. The 
subject under discussion was a very wide 
one; and he would therefore limit his ob- 
servations to a statement of the reasons 
why the arguments he had heard had not 
produced an impression on his mind 
favourable to the Bill, and why he in- 
tended to resist it altogether. The right 
hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for the 
Colonies, in the course of his speech said, 
that the whole of the objections against 
the Bill partook of the nature of that 
clamour which was raised against it in the 
University of Cambridge, and which pro- 
ceeded on the assumption, that the present 
was one of a series of measures aimed at 
the existence of the Established Church. 
He did not hesitate to say, he considered 
it in that light. It was impossible for him 
to read the declaration which was made 
on the 9th of this month, and put forward 
by the delegates of the Dissenters, in 
which they expressly declared, that, 
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although they did not seek any participa- 
tion in the estates of the Established 
Church for the sake of pecuniary emolu- 
ment, yet they claimed as a right the 
severance of the Church and State, and 
the appropriation of all the property of 
the Church to secular purposes, it was 
impossible, he said, for him to read that 
declaration without having some doubt as 
to the ultimate designs of the Dissenters, 
and some fears as to the real objects pro- 
posed to be obtained by Bills such as this. 
He was compelled to recollect, that various 
other measures of an analogous character 
were at present before the House. What, 
he would ask, did the noble Lord intend 
to do with the Bill for the abolition of 
Church-rates? The period of the Session 
was now far advanced. That Bill was 
not beneficial to the Church; and at the 
same time proposed a substitute which 
was not to the liking of the Dissenters, 
Did the noble Lord intend to persevere 
in that Bill or not? If he did not mean 
to convert it into law, it was a Bill which, 
by condemning the Church-rates, would 
aggravate the difficulty of their collection, 
and provide no substitute for them. There 
was also another measure before the 
House, relating to the registration of 
births, marriages, and deaths, which deeply 
affected the interests of the Established 
Church. He admitted, that it might be 
right to give to the Dissenters a separate 
registration for their own congregations ; 
but it was rather too much to take from 
the Established Church the registration of 
the births, marriages, and deaths of its 
own members. With regard to the ap- 
propriation of Church-property, he could 
not help recollecting that they were at 
present without any definite knowledge of 
what were the views on that subject of his 
Majesty’s Ministers. He did not profess to 
give any opinion of his own on the abstract 
merits of these different questions; but 
they appeared to him, one and all of 
them, to affect the interests of the Church 
of England. He had, therefore, a right 
to consider them separately, not upon 
their own abstract merits, but as forming 
parts of a whole. He was uncertain what 
meaning he ought to attach to the 3rd 
clause of the Bill, after the positive con- 
tradiction of its palpable meaning which 
had been given to it by the hon. Membei 
who had framed it. This, however, he 
would say, that nothing would be more 
surprising to the Cambridge petitioners 
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than the answer which had been given by 
this Bill to their petition. The petitioners 
called for the restoration of the ancient 
laws and laudable customs of their Uni- 
versity; but he did not think the right of 
a Jew to be admitted at Christchurch, or 
of an Unitarian to be admitted at Trinity, 
was one of those ancient laws and laudable 
customs. When he read the last part of 
their petition, which was couched in the 
following terms :—‘‘ Your petitioners dis- 
claim all intention of hereby interfering, 
directly or indirectly, with the private 
statutes and regulations of individual 
colleges, founded, as those colleges are, 
on specific benefactions, and governed by 
peculiar laws, of which the respective 
heads and fellows are the legal and 
natural guardians;” and when he con- 
trasted it with the 3rd clause, which 
declared that the statutes of the Uni- 
versity were not to limit this Act, he 
thought that the first feeling of those 
Gentlemen who were of opinion that the 
heads and fellows of a college were its 
legal and natural guardians, would be one 
of deep regret that they had not postponed 
their petition for future consideration. 
His right hon. friend had said, “I have 
compared the system which prevails at 
the English Universities with that which 
prevails in America, in Germany, and in 
other countries; and though I admit that 
they have all produced many eminent men, 
I yet must claim for the Universities of 
my own country a superiority over them 
in all the distinctions of literature and 
science.” Now, he would ask his right 
hon. friend what was the distinguishing 
mark between the Universities of England 
and those of every other country? It was 
religion. It was in vain to deny that po- 
sition. It had been said, however, in the 
course of the Debate, that the Universities 
of England were not theological semina- 
ries, and that they did not limit their in- 
struction to theological subjects, But if 
these were the only learned bodies in the 
State which supplied instructions to the 
ministers of the Church of England,—if 
49-50ths of its pastors received their edu- 
cation within their walls,—if there was a 
wish on the part of the authorities to 
exclude from the Church all persons save 
those who had been educated at the Uni- 
versities, it was in vain to deny, that the 
Universities were schools of theological 
learning. They certainly united instruc- 
tion in polite letters and the affairs of the 
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world with theological learning, and they 
embraced in one common system of edu- 
cation the future Statesmen of the land, 
the future Ministers of the Church, and 
the landed proprietors by whom the pa- 
tronage of the Church was hereafter to 
be exercised. They sent forth from their 
schools such men as the hon. member for 
Wiltshire (Mr. Herbert), who had repaid 
the obligations which he owed to the 
University, not only by the talents which 
he had that night displayed in its defence, 
but also by the example which he had set 
as an English gentleman, of his anxiety 
to vindicate the cause of religion. If he 
were told, that a new principle was to be 
adopted in the Universities, that religious 
instruction was to be no part of their 
system, then he would tell them, in return, 
what would be the consequence. The 
Dissenters would not have the benefit 
from their admission into the Universities 
which was now anticipated. Those insti- 
tutions would be robbed by their admission 
of the principle, which was the charm and 
essence of their existence; and the Dis- 
senters would not obtain those advantages 
the Bill professed to give them. If re- 
ligious instruction were discountenanced 
within them, could they long continue to be 
the nursing places for a body of pious and 
well-educated clergymen? Could they be 
those renowned places for education which 
were now honoured in every quarter of the 
globe. With all religions sheltered with- 
in their walls, would not the different col- 
leges be soon embittered by dissensions 
arising out of religious controversy? It 
had likewise been said, in the course of 
the debate, that Dissenters had already 
been admitted to the Universities; and this 
question had been asked, “ What harm 
had been done by their admission.” To 
that question he would reply by another : 
‘In what numbers have the Dissenters 
been admitted? Are there now twenty 
Dissenters in both the Universities? If 
there were twenty Dissenters in the Uni- 
versities, he believed that it would turn 
out that they were not known there as 
Dissenters. How were they known to be 
Dissenters? They might be the sons of 
Dissenters ; but you could not call upon 
them for a declaration of faith, until the 
time came for their taking their degrees. 
They conformed to all the discipline of 
the Colleges; and that led him to ask the 
hon. member for South Lancashire, whether 
he intended to insist upon Dissenters 
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attending Divine Service according to the 
discipline of their respective Colleges ? 
{Mr. George Wood :—Yes.] “Then I will 
not (said the right hon, Baronet) offer to 
the Universities the mockery which you 
propose. I will not say to the Dissenter, 
‘© T will remove from you all distinctions 
arising out of difference of religion,” and 
then turn round upon him when I have 
got him to the University and say, “ Now 
I have got you; I will compel you to 
attend night and morning at the chapel. 
{ will compel you to attend to the theo- 
logical lectures, which even call in 
question the religion which you profess.” 
According to the present system, the Dis- 
senter being admitted to the College by 
connivance, there was nothing to dis- 
tinguish him from the rest of the students, 
and there was a hope even that ulti- 
mately he might conform to its doc- 
trines; but if the present Bill once 
passed, that hope was at an end; the Dis- 
senters would be distinguished from the 
Churchmen, and the difference of opinion 
manifested among the youth, would only 
cherish the seeds of permanent dissension. 
The hon, and learned Member who spoke 
last told the House, that the Dissenters 
were refused all honours at the Universities. 
Now, it might be presumptuous in a man 
like him, who had not been educated at 
Cambridge, to set himself up against one, 
who for twenty-five years, had taken part 
in its instruction. But he took interest 
enough in the affairs of the University of 
Cambridge to know, that in this very year 
a Dissenter had distinguished himself 
highly in his examination. The hon. Gen- 
tleman might shake his head in doubt, but 
such most certainly was the fact, as he 
would find on inquiry. He had heard 
much of the liberality of the examinations 
at Cambridge; but such liberality as the 
hon. Professor had mentioned he had never 
before heard of. If he was ever to be 
submitted to public examination, he hoped 
that the learned Professor opposite might 
be his examiner. He did not, however, 
see why an examination conducted by a 
series of papers, printed and written, 
might not be as stringent as a vivd voce 
examination. But if he might be per- 


mitted to pass by questions which he did 
not like, and if he might be permitted to 
pretend religious scruples whenever he 
was ignorant of the proper answer to them, 
he thought that the examination would 
not be attended with any great difficulty. ' 
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He was afraid, however, that this mode 
of examination was not usual. He would 
ask the hon. Member, was it usual, 
were the young men at liberty to pass by 
a question which they could not answer 
to one which they could? [Mr. Pryme : 
—Yes.] He would not then pursue 
that subject any further. He had already 
said, that the present system afforded 
an opportunity of attaching the Dis- 
senter to the Universities; but when he 
was admitted there upon his statutable 
right, then you would multiply the diffi- 
culty of his adhering to your church, with- 
out branding his forehead with the title 
of a recreant to his faith. He would pro- 
ceed to the observations of the late Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, and he was bound 
to say, that the readiness of that right 
hon. Gentleman to consent to the second 
reading of the Bill was a strong induce- 
ment to everybody who opposed it to re- 
consider their opinion. He was likewise 
bound to say, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was a true and sincere friend to the 
Church of England, and to prove that 
point to the satisfaction of that House, it 
was not necessary for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to have made the splendid sacri- 
fice which he had recently made on be- 
half of his principles. He was not, how- 
ever, satisfied by the observations of the 
right hon. Gentleman; and even if the 
Bill were modified as that right hon. Gen- 
tleman wished—and at the third reading he 
was certain that those modifications would 
be opposed by the Dissenters—he should 
still be compelled to oppose it. The right 
hon. Gentleman said, that he would admit 
the Dissenters to degrees, and not allow 
them to interfere with the instruction. 
He thought, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would find as great difficulty in 
maintaining that position as he now felt 
in maintaining the principle laid down in 
the Bill. He would proceed to notice an 
observation of the right hon. Gentleman 
—he could scarcely call it an argument— 
which had been loudly cheered by the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman had 
objected to the subscription of the Thirty- 
nine Articles by young men on their matri- 
culation at Oxford. Now, there might be 
great objections to that practice; but that 
was not the question then before the 
House. He was not prepared to say, that 
it was material that the answers, as 
respected a belief in the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles, should be given before admission ; 
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and he might observe, that the University of 
Oxford had the complete power to postpone 
the period at which those answers should 
be given, although it might ultimately re- 
quire them. But, supposing that Oxford 
were to adopt the practice of Cambridge, 
and to require only, that the student, on 
entering, should declare that he was a 
bond fide member of the Church of Eng- 
land, in what respect would that benefit 
the Dissenter? Could persons who dis- 
sented from the Church of England, upon 
seeking matriculation, deliberately declare 
that they were bond fide members of the 
Church of England? In the course of 
the debate, reference had been made to 
the attendance at college chapel; and it 
had been said, that that attendance should 
not be insisted upon as a part of college 
discipline; but if there were any incon- 
venience on that score, the University 
could apply a remedy—it might diminish 
or change the hours of attendance. After 
all, the main question was this—shall 
there continue, as a part of the academical 
education afforded at the Universities, a 
necessity on the part of the student to at- 
tend the services of the Church, and to 
apply himself to instruction in religious 
matters? That was the real question; 
and all the other points touched upon in 
the course of the discussion were mere 
matters of detail, and wholly apart from 
the great principle involved in the present 
measure, namely, the continuance of the 
two Universities on that footing upon 
which they had rested ever since the 
Reformation ;—the question was, shall 
that be adhered to, or shall it not? 
The right hon. Gentleman said, he was 
willing to admit Dissenters to degrees, 
and to all the civil advantages which those 
degrees could confer. Now, suppose that 
step gained, would not the claims of the 
Dissenter to further advantages connected 
with the Universities be quite as good 
after that concession as before? Might 
he not lay claim to the same rights, and 
upon the very same grounds might he not 
insist, with as much show of reason then 
as now, upon being admitted to all im- 
munities, not necessarily connected with 
ecclesiastical offices or preferments? The 
degree which the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to give him would be a degree 
of inferior value, and, as such, it would 
prove unacceptable, certainly unsatisfying, 
and, perhaps, be considered quite as morti- 
fying as his present exclusion. How could 
VOL. XXIV. {gains 
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they, after that, refuse the further demands 
of the Dissenting body? Could they say 
tothe Dissenters, ‘‘ We have granted you 
this limited privilege, but we will grant 
nothing further. We have admitted you 
to take degrees, but you shall still be 
a separate class. We will allow you to 
acquire honours, but you shall have no 
power to control the future destinies or 
future instruction of the University?” His 
experience showed him, that concession of 
that kind was a slippery ground to stand 
upon. It would not be, as the right hon. 
Gentleman had represented, a deprivation 
of ecclesiastical privileges, but a formation 
of the Dissenters at the Universities into 
a separate class, who never would remain 
contented with the mere empty degree of 
Master of Arts, but would continue to 
strive after—nay, peremptorily to demand 
—a perfect equality in all things not neces- 
sarily connected with ecclesiastical affairs. 
He would put the case of two students 
intending to enter upon the profession of 
the law, the one a Dissenter, the other a 
member of the Church of England; either 
might have, he would suppose, a lay fel- 
lowship, if the religious scruples of one of 
them had not happened to stand in the 
way. The Dissenter might stand more in 
need of such fellowship. He would then 
put it to the right hon. Gentleman to say, 
how he could, upon his own principles, 
refuse the claim of the Dissenter to a 
collegiate advantage not necessarily con- 
nected with ecclesiastical affairs ?—by what 
right could he establish such an invidious 
distinction on a matter merely of civil 
benefit and advantage? To his mind it 
did appear infinitely more rational and 
consistent to proceed according to the re- 
commendation of the hon. member for 
Leeds, and grant to the Dissenters a full 
and equal participation in all the advant- 
ages of the Universities not necessarily of 
an ecclesiastical or spiritual character. As 
he before observed, it would be necessary 
for him to condense into as narrow a 
compass as he could the few observations 
which, at that late hour of the night, he 
should feel himself warranted in submitting 
to the House. He hoped he had succeeded 
in showing, that there was nothing in the 
arguments of the last speaker, or in those 
of the right hon. member for Cambridge, 
to warrant any change in the impression 
left on his mind with respect to the pre- 
sent question, or that what they had said 
was, in any respect, sufficient to induce 
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him to withdraw his opposition. But he 
could not, upon an occasion like that, 
avoid taking an extended view of the 
question which they had to decide. They 
had but a short time since removed all the 
civil disabilities under which the Dissent- 
ers laboured by the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts; they had given to the 
Roman Catholics a complete measure of 
relief; they had effected a vast change in 
the constitution of Parliament; and the 
question at length resolved itself intothis— 
were they or were they not to maintain 
within the United Kingdom an established 
religion? In all the various discussions 
which they had, as well upon the measure 
of Roman Catholic Relief, as upon the 
repeal of the Acts affecting Dissenters, 
the whole of the questions, in each in- 
stance, were confined to civil and political 
privileges. There never was the slightest 
intimation that the removal of those dis- 
abilities would lead to further demands, 
and Jay a ground for ulterior claims ; 
their warmest advocates, Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Grattan, never held the opinion that, 
when the disabilities of the Roman Catho- 
lics were removed, and the grievances of 
the Dissenters redressed, the State should, 
in consequence thereof, be precluded from 
maintaining an established religion. Such 
an opinion, such a wish, had never been 
expressed by any of the great men who, 
at various periods, had come forward as 
the zealous advocates of a repeal of the 
civil disabilities under which some portion 
of their fellow-subjects formerly laboured ; 
and he contended, not on the narrow 
ground, that, as a member of the Church, 
he was, therefore, anxious to sustain the 
Church,—not on the sordid and selfish 
ground that to the present members of 
the Church should be limited all the ad- 
vantages of the Church; but he contended, 
for the common benefit of all classes with- 
in this realm, for the benefit of all deno- 
minations of Christians, Dissenters as well 
as members of the Church of England, 
that there was an inestimable advantage 
in maintaining the Established Church, 
protecting us from superstition on the one 
hand, and from fanaticism on the other— 
promoting the decent observance of Divine 
Worship, and securing us a continuance 
of that tolerant system which, he would 
venture to say, the Church of England, 
above all other churches in the world, had 
most fostered and encouraged. Upon 


these grounds, he contended, that for the 
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benefit of the community at large, no 
matter what their form of religious belief, 
it was absolutely necessary that they 
should maintain, within this kingdom, the 
inviolability of the Established Church. 
He was convinced, that many of those 
who would otherwise dissent from the 
measure at present proposed, had been 
induced to give their support to it from 
a mistaken belief, that it would not tend 
to undermine or impair the stability of the 
Established Church. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the late Secretary for the Colonies, 
was one of these. He was as anxious to 
maintain the inviolabilityof the Established 
Church as any man ; and the only differ- 
ence between the right hon.Gentleman and 
himself was not, that they pursued different 
objects, but in agreeing as to the best 
mode of attaining what they pursued in 
common. If his construction of the Bill 
were right—if the House meant to send 
this measure down to both the Universities, 
overturning their privileges, invading their 
corporate rights, undertaking, on the part 
of Parliament the management of that 
discipline which heretofore had been ad- 
ministered exclusively by the Universities 
themselves—if it did that, and if his con- 
struction of the Bill were correct, they 
would ruin the Universities as schools of 
religious instruction, and thereby strike 
a fatal blow at the integrity of the Estab- 
lished Church. What was meant by the 
term ‘Established Church” or ‘“ Estab- 
lished Religion?” It was not the stipend 
attached to the performance of religious 
duties—it was not the value of the living 
which a minister of the Church might 
hold ; it was merely that legislative re- 
cognition by the State of one particular 
form of religion which it declared should 
be the established religion of the country, 
and which, as the established religion, 
should have preference before all other 
forms of religion. But if, instead of af- 
fording it that preference, it was said, 
that the Universities which had the edu- 
cation of its ministers should not have the 
right to insist upon their students attend- 
ing either upon Divine Service, or to any 
course of religious instruction which could 
interfere with the prejudices of the Dis- 
senters, who might be admitted within 
these walls ;—if this course with respect 
to the Universities were taken, that was 
depriving the Established Church of one 
of the greatest advantages to which, as 
the disseminator of the doctrines of the 
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recognized religion of the land, it had an 
undoubted and indisputable claim. Enter- 
taining the views which he had laid before 
the House, and under the influence of the 
reasons which he had stated, he must be 
permitted to say that, if they passed the 
present Bill—if they discountenanced the 
Universities as schools of religious in- 
struction—if they entitled Dissenters to 
enforce their claims by means of a manda- 
mus from a Court of Law—and if they put 
an end to the connexion subsisting be- 
tween the Church and the Universities, 
they would do an act of infinite prejudice 
to the former, without achieving any ad- 
vantage for the Dissenters. 

Lord Althorp: Whenever the time 
shall come when it appears to me that the 
contest which the right hon. Baronet so 
confidently anticipates has commenced, 
and it becomes a question whether we are 
or are not to have an Established Church 
in this country, the right hon. Baronet 
will find me as ready as he is to support 
the Established Church. But I think 
that I am neither injuring the Established 





Church, nor weakening the ground on | 


which we shall then stand, by removing 
any objections which may at present 
exist to the institutions of the Church 
of England. Nor do I think, that by 
supporting this Bill in particular, I shall 
do anything calculated to injure those 
establishments, The argument of Gentle- 
men during the evening with respect to 
this Bill has been, that it tends to destroy 
the possibility of a religious education in 
the Universities. I certainly should be 
ready to agree with those who oppose 
the Bill if I thought such would be its 
result; but I do not perceive that any 
such consequence would necessarily 
ensue. I do not think it even probable. 
I concur with the right hon. member for 
the University of Cambridge, that mem- 


bers of the Established Church have a'! 


right to ask, that there should be a place 
of public education for their children, and 
that they should have the benefit of a 
public education in the principles and 
doctrines of that Church, and that any 
attempt on the part of any other class of 
religionists to interfere with that right 
would be an act of intolerance; but I do 
not see how this Bill takes away any part 
of these advantages. This Bill, as I un- 
derstand, does not interfere with the 
internal discipline of the colleges. All 
that it gives to the Dissenters is the 
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power of taking degrees, and not only to 
Dissenters, but it gives to all persons the 
power of taking degrees without subscrib- 
ing any articles, or declaration, or making 
any particular profession of faith. But 
it does not give the power of holding any 
fellowship or office for instructing the 
youth of the country in doctrines opposite 
to those of the Established Church. The 
right hon. Gentleman has said, that the 
Bill may interfere with attendance on 
divine worship. Possibly it may be neces- 
sary to introduce some clause to exempt 
Dissenters from attending the Divine Wor- 
ship of the Church Establishment. I say 
possibly, for Ido not know that such is the 
case, and I believe that in the University 
of Cambridge Dissenters do attend Divine 
Worship without any hesitation, and 
absence from it is, therefore, not a neces- 
sary consequence of this Bill. But even 
supposing it were, it does not interfere in 
the slightest degree with the education of 
the children of Churchmen in Church of 
England principles. I do not pretend to 
any modern knowledge of Cambridge, nor 
to any at all of Oxford ; but when I look 
back to the period when I was at the 
University, I cannot say that I derived 
any advantage from any theological in- 
struction which was given me. [ don’t 
say that is the case now. The system 
may have been changed. That the edu- 
cation at the Universities should be a re- 
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| ligious education is in my opinion an 


object of the greatest importance; and 
that the Universities should be con- 
tinued as a school for the education of 
members of the Established Church is an 
object of equal importance; and if the 
Bill interfered with its accomplishment, it 
should not have my vote. But I do not 
see anything objectionable in the Bill 
when slightly altered, for certainly the 
wording of the clause to which the right 
hon. Gentleman has alluded did strike me 
to be objectionable. I agree much with 
my right hon. friend, who spoke from this 
side of the House, that the wording of 
that clause goes further than I am inclined 
to go, and | believe much further than 
any opinions which I have expressed. 
The principle of the Bill is, to admit per- 
sons to take degrees without subscription 
of articles or declaration of faith. In 
voting on the principle, I do not pledge 
myself further. In the Committee I shall 
be prepared to move such _ alterations 
as shall be necessary to make the Bill 
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accord with my views; and if the Bill 
should not come out of Committee in a 
shape consistent with those views, I shall 
be prepared to give it my opposition on 
the third reading; but from what my hon. 
friend has stated, I believe that he will 
not object to such alterations. If so, I 
shall be ready to support the Bill. 

Mr. O’Connell begged to protest against 
the doctrine laid down, on two or three 
heads, by gentlemen who had grounded 
themselves on the Catholic Relief Bill, 
and insisted that this measure was required 
by the Catholics to extend the provisions 
of that Bill. This, on the part of the 
Catholics, he entirely disclaimed. Where 
was the petition in favour of this measure 
from the Catholics. He would go fur- 
ther, and say that were not that Bill 
founded on the principle of freedom of 
conscience, the Catholics would not sup- 
port it. As far as the Irish Catholics 
were concerned, they, less than all, wanted 
it; for in Ireland the Universities were 
open to them, and they could take the 
highest degrees in medicine, civil, or 
common law. They strictly obeyed all 
the University rules, except attending 
chapel ; which was, on account of their 
religion dispensed with. This was not a 
question on which the cry of ‘ No Po- 
pery” could be raised. The cry must 
be “*No Dissenters;” a cry not very 
likely to meet with much favour in that 
House. He must confess, that the debate 
of that night had inspired him. He had 
but very little respect for any party who 
would attempt to get back into power 
upon a cry of ‘ No Dissenters,” or ‘* No 
Popery ;” yet a man must be blind, not 
to see that there was such a party in that 
House. Here, however, it would not 
answer. Tom-foolery would not tell there, 
though, to listen to the speeches they had 
heard that night, one might almost have 
fancied that one of the grave doctors of 
Oxford was suddenly transported thither 
from the more congenial soil where they 
had lately figured. Oh, how gloriously 
consistent were these élite of wisdom ! 
Think of a whiskered hussar, in a doctor’s 
cap and gown, preaching morality. 
Surely the House must catch new enthu- 
siasm from the vociferous shouts of beard- 
less bigots. He pitied the party who, in 
the echo of these shouts, aided by ancient 
drivellers and dreamers of by-gone into- 
lerance, fondly imagined themselves list- 
ening to the voice of public opinion. Did 
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they imagine that they could prevail on 
the public to confound the religion of the 
Established Church with its wealth, dig- 
nities and emoluments? Yet the Dis- 
senters wished to touch none of these— 
they claimed nothing which could fairly 
be denied to them. Those who wished 
to support and maintain the Established 
Church would do well to concede this 
demand. He could not conceive on what 
ground it could be opposed. Indeed it 
was his most deliberate opinion that the 
Church was in more danger from her 
friends than her enemies. Such fana- 
ticism — for interference with the reli- 
gion of others was fanaticism — was 
inconsistent with the spirit of the 
age. The days of sanguinary perse- 
cution were gone—fanaticism in its most 
revolting form was at an end, but the pe- 
cuniary fanaticism still remained. The 
piety which they upheld, the persecution 
which they inflicted, were the piety and the 
persecution of the pocket. The sacredness 
of religion had given place to the sacred- 
ness of office, station, wealth, and 
dignity—these had survived, but survived 
even, as he believed, only to excite the 
execration and contempt of every libe- 
ral and enlightened mind throughout 
Europe. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to look with great satisfaction on 
the prospect of conversions likely to ensue 
to the Church of England from open- 
ing the Universities; in short he wanted 
to convert them into Church-traps to 
catch dissenting rats. He would not 
trespass further on the exhausted patience 
of the House, but just to refer to some 
of the attempts recently made, to seduce the 
Dissenters. He had seen a proclamation 
headed ‘“ Winchilsea and Nottingham.” 
It was a most amusing one. It praised 
the Dissenters to the skies, as holding the 
pure doctrines of Christianity, and called 
on them to join all their influence against 
infidelity, scepticism, and popery. Tem- 
pora mutantur. In looking back to the 
Parliamentary Debates of 1828, he found 
a speech headed “ Earl of Winchilsea,” 
whether the same Earl whose name he 
had recently seen figuring in the papers, 
he knew not. That Earl of Winchilsea, 
however, remarked of the Dissenters, that 
he found them all claiming credit for a 
belief in Christianity, but he would state, 
and could positively atfirm, that some of 
them were no more entitled to the appel- 
lation of Christians than the followers of 
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Mahomet,—indeed, not so much; for 
whilst the former denied the existence of 
Christ, the latter believed in it. Yet 
these were now the pure Christians who 
were called on to join in a crusade against 
infidelity, popery, and scepticism; and 
this was in the 19th century, and sprung 
from a party who imagined that, by these 
means, they would gain place and power. 
But they were not such attempts as the 
Government had to dread. If they would 
only stand by the people, they might 
laugh all such attempts to scorn. He 
conjured them not to do the work of their 
enemies, nor attempt to trample on a 
people who would die sooner than forego 
the principles of justice. 

Lord Sandon said, he should be very 
sorry to see those who stood by the Church 
and State following the advice of the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin. The 
support of the hon. Member was of very 
great value to the Government, but he 
should like to hear what the hon. Member 
would have to say next year to the noble 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if that noble 
Lord should not wish to advance a step 
further in the way the hon. and learned 
Member might desire. It seemed, that 
all the hon. and learned Member’s notions 
about fanaticism had a connection with 
his pocket. The question before them had 
other considerations besides the danger of 
the pocket. It was a question of honour, 
and one that involved the best interests 
of the wholecountry. After this Bill had 
passed he could not see how next Session 
they could refuse to interfere with the 
rights and discipline of private Colleges. 
When the hon. and learned Member, as a 
friend of the Chureh, gave his advice, he 
could not help saying a few words about 
that advice and cautioning the House 
against it. 

Mr. George Wood briefly replied. He 
contended, that there was nothing in the 
objection of the opponents of the measure 
which touched the provisions of the Bill, 
and he felt great satisfaction in saying 
that nothing had occurred to render him 
doubtful of its success. It was the right 
of all classes of the people of this country 
to enjoy a University education if they 
desired to avail themselves of it; and he 
complained, that they could not at present 
obtain that advantage except by complying 
with objectionable conditions, which were 
not necessary for the support of religion 
or of the Established Church. He did 
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not wish to interfere with the Established 
Church, but merely desired to establish a 
principle which would afford satisfaction 
to a large body of the people, promote 
harmony and good will, and strengthen 
the institutions of the country, by uniting 
all classes in their support. 

The House then divided on the Motion 
for the second reading : Ayes 321; Noes 
147; Majority 174. 

The Bill was read a second time. 

List of the Noxs. 
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Agnew, Sir A. 
Apsley, Lord 
Arbuthnot, Hon. H. 
Archdali, M. 
Ashley, Lord 
Ashley, Hon. I. C. 
Attwood, M. 
Bankes, W. J. 
Baring, A. 

Baring, IL. B. 
Baring, F. T. 

Bell, M. 

Bethell, R. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Bolling, W. 

Bruce, Lord E. 
Brudenell, Lord 
Bulkeley, Sir R. W. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Calcraft, J. 
Campbell, Sir H. P. 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Chandos, Marquess 
Chapman, A. 
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Clive, Viscount 
Clive, Hon. R. Hi, 
Cole, Viscount 
Cole, Hon. A. 
Conolly, Colonel 
Copeland, Ald. 
Corry, Hon. I. L. 
Cripps, J. 

Daly, J. 

Dare, R. W. H. 
Duffield, T. 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Duncombe, W. 
Eastnor, Viscount 
Egerton, W. T. 
Fancourt, Major 
Finch, G. 

Foley, E. T. 
Foley, J. H. H. 
Forbes, Viscount 
Forester, Hon. G. 
Fox, S. L. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Gladstone, T. 
Godson, R. 


Gordon, Hon. W. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Halcomb, J. 
Llalford, H. 

Halse, J. 

Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hlanmer, Colonel 
Harcourt, G. V. 
Hardinge, Sir fH. 
Hardy, J. 

Ilawkes, 1’. 

Hay, Sir J. 

Hayes, Sir E. 
Uenniker, Lord 
Herbert, Hon. S. 
Herries, Rt. Hon. J. 
Hill, Sir R. 

lope, Sir A. 

Hope, Hl. T. 
Hotham, Lord 
Hughes, H. H. 
Ingham, R. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Irton, S. 

Jermyn, Earl 
Kerrison, Sir E. 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Lefroy, A. 

Lewis, Rt. Hon. T. F, 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lopes, Sir R. 
Lowther, Viscount 
Lowther, Hon. Col. 
Lyall, G. 

Lygon, Hon. Colonel 
Mandeville, Visct. 
Manners, Lord R. 
Marryat, J. 
Marsland, T. 
Maxwell, J. 
Maxwell, H. 
Meynell, Captain 
Miles, W. 

Miller, W. H. 
Mills, J. 

Murray, Sir George 
Neale, Sir H. 
Neeld, J. 

Nicholl, J. 

Norreys, Lord 
Ossulston, Viscount 
Palmer, R. 

Patten, J. W. 
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Peel, Rt. Hon. Sir R. 
Peel, Colonel 
Penruddocke, J. IH. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Phillipps, C. M. 
Pigot, R. 

Plumptre, J. P. 
Pollock, F. 

Price, R. 


Rae, Rt. Hon. Sir W. 


Reid, Sir J. R. 
Ross, C. 

Ryle, J. 
Saunderson, R. 
Sandon, Lord 
Scarlett, Sir J. 
Shaw, F. 
Sheppard, T. 
Sinclair, G. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, E. 
Stormont, Viscount 
Taylor, Rt. In. M.A. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Townley, R. G. 
Trevor, Hon. G. R. 
Tullamore, Lord 
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Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Tyrell, C. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Villiers, Viscount 
Vyvyan, Sir R. R. 
Wall, C. B. 
Walsh, Sir J. 
Welby, G. E. 
Whitmore, T.C. 
Williams, T. P. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wood, Colonel 


Wynn, Right Hon. C. 


Yorke, Captain 
Young, J. 


TELLERS 


Goulburn, Rt. Hn. I. 


Estcourt, T. G. B. 
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Balfour, J. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Houldsworth, T. 
Jones, Captain 
Newark, Viscount 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, June 21, 1834. 


Poor-Laws’ AMENDMENT—ComMIrT- 
reE.} On the Motion of Lord Althorp, 
The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee on the Peor-laws’ Amendment Bill. 

The Question was put on the first of the 
Clauses relative to bastardy, which had 
been postponed. 

Mr. Miles rose to submit the clause 
of which he had given notice, as a substi- 
tution for that proposed by the noble 
Lord. It was important the House should 
know in what situation it stood with regard 
to the law of bastardy. By the 69th, 
70th, and 71st clauses, they had declared 
that in future the burthen of an illegiti- 
mate child should be entirely thrown on 
the mother, and that all responsibility 
should be removed from the putative 
father, or in other words that the woman 
was the seducer, and the man the seduced. 
Ife could not view such an enactment 
without the most serious apprehensions, 
the clause he proposed would therefore 
place some portion of the responsibility 
on the head of the father. It would also 
remedy another very considerable evil. 
At present it was the system of the parish 
rather to consider the circumstances of 
the putative father, and his ability to pay 
the demand made upon him, than what 
would be a sufficient indemnity for the 
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maintenance of the mother and child. 
Now, the clause which he meant to pro- 
pose, with a view to the relief of the pa- 
tishes, would have the effect of rendering 
that indemnity more adequate to the sup- 
port of the child, and thereby diminish the 
burthen. It proceeded upon the principle, 
that the child should not come to the 
parish until it was actually chargeable. 
He also proposed to give the putative 
father the power of meeting the charge of 
affiliation against him by witnesses before 
the Magistrates, instead of being sent to 
prison, and being compelled to appeal 
against the decision of the Magistrates at 
the Quarter Sessions. ‘The hon. Member 
moved a clause to the effect he had de- 
scribed, 

Mr. Frankland Lewis said, this clause 
was rather explanatory of the views re- 
commended by the Commissioners. Its 
effect would be to throw the child upon 
the settlement of the mother, and thereby 
prevent the evils arising from unpleasant 
interference of different parishes, and 
those scenes which so frequently took 
place before the Magistrates. He thought 
it was most desirable that the parish 
should have no inducement to interfere 
until interference had become absolutely 
necessary. Admitting that a responsi- 
bility should rest upon the putative father 
of the child, it was of the greatest import- 
ance that the charge made upon him 
should be confined to the actual expenses 
incurred, so that a surplus should never 
remain in the hands of the parish. 

Lord Altkorp had before stated, that he 
preferred the clause contained in the Bill. 
He considered that the effect of the hon. 
Member’s Amendment would be so to 
punish the man by imprisonment, that he 
would be induced to marry the woman in 
order that he might escape the punish- 
ment. This would be most injurious, as 
it would lead to many improvident mar- 
riages. With regard to the question of 
whether the order of the Magistrates upon 
the father should be for the support of 
the mother and thechild, or the child only, 
he thought it should be of such an amount 
as would cover the expenses of the mother 
from the period of her being with child 
till her confinement, but that afterwards 
the father should be called on to maintain 
the child only, and not the mother, With 


Committee. 


respect to a surplus remaining in the hands 
of the parish, he was of opinion that 
would seldom occur, because the parish 
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had no right to come upon the father 
unless the mother was actually chargeable. 
It was said, the mother would leave the 
workhouse when she was able to work and 
maintain herself, and it was asked in that 
case what was to become of the child? 
But by the present Bill, the mother was 
bound to maintain the child. The only 
difficulty was, what course ought to be 
pursued when the mother was able to sup- 
port herself, but not the child. He saw 
no alternative but the parish supporting 
both; otherwise he admitted one of the 
objections to this Bill—namely, that the 
workhouses would become to acertain ex- 
tent foundling hospitals, which were a sort 
of institutions not very desirable to be es- 
tablished in this country. 

Mr. Ayshford Sanford observed, that at 
present the woman did not becomecharge- 
able, but only the offspring; but the 
words of this clause rendered the mother 
herself chargeable. Now, he did not 
wish to charge the father with the mother’s 
maintenance; but if he were not charged, 
an additional burthen was thrown on the 
parish. He did not see how this difficulty 
was to be got rid of. 

Mr. Robinson regarded the clause as an 
Amendment to the Bill; but he still ob- 
jected to all the liability being cast on the 
woman, while the man was allowed to go 
free. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle thought the 
inconvenience of being obliged to receive 
relief only in the workhouse would be 
sufficient to deter the woman from again 
coming on the parish. 

Mr. Wolryche Whitmore objected alto- 
gether to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member. The Bastardy-laws, as they had 
hitherto been administered, were a great 
cause of immorality, and the most effec- 
tual check to it would be to discontinue 
the reliefto the woman. As to the amount 
which was paid to parishes by the reputed 
fathers of illegitimate children, all he would 
say was, that the expenses of getting at 
the father and making him pay any thing 
were often more than was received from 
him, so that in fact the parishes gained 
but little in this way. He hoped the 
clause would be allowed to stand as it was 
originally. 

Sir Henry Willoughby said, that he 
was anxious to draw the attention of the 
noble Lord to an important question. 
The proviso enacted, that no woman shall 
have any claim, title, or interest to any 
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pecuniary indemnity on account of an 
illegitimate child. He would not discuss 
the principle of the economists as acted 
upon in the Bill. He understood it to 
be the new theory, that women were 
to be alone liable to all the conse- 
quences of having an illegitimate child. 
The principle might be wise: but was 
the noble Lord prepared to say, that 
there were no exceptions to this rule? 
It was his opinion that, especially in 
towns, the great mass of women were led 
astray by men from age and experience 
most likely to practise unfairly on a young 
woman. Would the noble Lord or the 
Committee contend that in such cases 
the woman should have no remedy? 
The law giving a claim was repealed— 
was there to be no substitute in cases 
of unfair dealing when the relative ages 
of the parties or any clear facts would go 
to establish that the woman had been un- 
justly dealt with? The noble Lord seemed 
to think the higher and the lower classes 
were ona par. That was not the case. 
The rich father might obtain damages 
(per quod servitium amisit) from a wrong 
doer ; but how was a poor woman or a poor 
father to enter a Court of Law? It would 
cost at least 100/. in the country to main- 
tain such an action, and thus a woman suf- 
fering under a grievous wrong would be 
withouta remedy. The Committee could 
not be justified in passing a law repealing 
former securities, and establishing no new 
ones. He limited his observations to cases 
of unfair dealing, and he contended the 
noble Lord was bound to afford such 
injured women an easy and effective 
tribunal to redress their wrongs, which no 
one would attempt to deny. 

Lord Althorp said, that as he saw that 
the opinion of the House was in favour of 
agreeing to this clause in its amended 
shape, he should offer no further opposi- 
tion to it. He supported it, however, as 
matter of expediency, in consequence of 
the excitement which had been raised 
against it in the parishes; but he must 
state that, upon strict principle, he could 
not at all agree with its propriety. 

Mr. Grote wished it to be understood, 
that if the noble Lord was willing to ad- 
mit the clause, he made the concession to 
public feeling rather than to reason or 
argument. He did not consider the clause 
as an improvement in the Bill. 

The House divided—Ayes 114; Noes 
39; Majority 75. 


Committee. 
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The clause proposed by Mr. Miles, 
with Amendments was added to the Bill. 


List of the Nors. 
Aglionby, H. A. Martin, J. 
Astley, Sir J. Parrott, J. 
Baring, W. B. Romilly, E. 
Bouverie, Captain Rooper, J. B. 


Buller, C. Ryle, J. 
Calvert, N. Seale, Colonel 
Dashwood, G. W. Shepherd, T. 


Divett, E. 
Evans, W. 
Evans, G. 
Ewart, W. 
Fazakerley, J. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Folkes, Sir W. 


Skipwith, Sir G. 
Stewart, E. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, E. 

Tancred, H. W. 
Throckmorton, A. G. 
Todd, R. 


Fort, J. Trelawney, Sir W. 
Goring, H. D. Wedgwood, J. W. 
Grote, G. Whitmore, W. 


Heron, Sir R. 
Hornby, E. G. 
lined, J. H. seeded 
Locke, W. Peter, W. 

Lord Althorp proposed a new clause to 
the effect that no rules or by-laws made 
or sanctioned by commissioners should be 
such as to oblige the inmates of a work- 
house to attend any religious service that 
they did not conscientiously believe in; 
or to oblige the children in a workhouse 
to be educated in any faith that their 
parents did not approve of, and that the 
ministers of all religious persuasions 
should be at liberty to visit workhouses at 
any period of the day, at the request of 
any of the inmates, for the purpose of 
affording them religious instruction. The 
noble Lord said, he thought this new 
clause would meet all the purposes which 
the Amendment that the hon. Member 
(Mr. Langdale) had proposed was intended 
to accomplish. With regard to orphan 
children, he believed it would be admitted 
that it would be most desirable to educate 
them in the religious principles of the 
Established Church of the country. 

Mr. Langdale, though he considered that 
this clause did not go far enough, would 
not press his Amendment. 

The Clause was agreed to. 

The other postponed Clauses were 
agreed to or struck out. 

The House resumed, and the Report 
was brought up and agreed to. 

On the Motion of Lord Althorp, the 
Bill was recommitted pro formd, that the 
several Clauses and Amendments might 
he printed, and the Report was ordered to 
be taken iuto further censideration on a 
future day, 


Wilbrahim, G. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 23, 1834, 

MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By the Duke of Wet- 
LINGTON, the Marquess of DownsurRre, and Lord ELLEN- 
BoROUGH, from four Places,—for Protection to the Estab- 
lished Church, and against the Separation of Church and 
State.— By the latter, from the North Riding of York, 
for a different Law concerning the Collection of County 
Rates.—By the Bishop of CHEstEerR, from three Places, 
for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By the Earl of 
Rosesery, from Glasgow and Renfrew, in favour of the 
two Bills respecting Entails (Scotland).—By the Earl of 
Rapnor, from two Places, for Relief to the Dissenters.— 
By the Dukes of CUMBERLAND and WELLINGTON, Earls 
Harewoop and Expon, and Lords Rotie and Lynp- 
HuRST, from a Number of Places,—for Protection to the 
Established Church, against the Claims of the Dissenters, 
and against the Separation of Church and State—By 
Lords Kenyon and ROLLE, from several Places, to the 
same effect.—By Lord DENMAN, from Debtors confined 
in the King’s Bench Prison, for Abolishing Imprisonment 
for Debt. 


ANNANDALE PeERaGE.] The Duke of 
Hamilton presented a petition from Sir 
Frederick Johnstone, relative to his claims 
to the Annandale Peerage. He prayed 
for one month’s delay, in order to make 
out his case. The noble Duke, in support 
of the petition, went into a long and de- 
tailed statement of the pedigree of Sir 
Frederick Johnstone, in order to show that 
he was entitled to the indulgent consider- 
ation of the House. The noble Duke, 
who said he had not the slightest con- 
nexion with the parties, concluded by 
moving that the petitioner might have a 
month’s notice to bring on his case in due 
form, 

The Lord Chancellor objected to any 
delay. The case had been fully argued 
before the Committee of Privileges, and 
the petitioner had had sufficient time to 
bring up his evidence. If the Motion 
were agreed to, the consequence would be 
almost endless delay and expense, which 
would be a great injustice to the other 
party. 

Lord Wynford supported the Motion. 

Lord Melville contended, that after the 
many years the question had been before 
the House, their Lordships were bound to 
refuse any demand which might cause fur- 
ther delay. 

The Earl of Eldon said, the claimant 
ought to be called to the Bar of the House, 
and state why he had not appeared be- 
fore. 

Their Lordships divided-—Contents 27; 
Not-Contents 42; Majority 15. 


DisaBILities oF THE Jews.] The 
Marquess of Westminster rose to move 
the second reading of the Bill for repeal- 
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ing the Civil Disabilities of the Jews. He 
stated, that he should not have undertaken 
the task, had not the noble Lord (Lord 
Bexley) who so ably introduced and advo- 
cated this measure in the last Session of 
Parliament declined to bring it forward. 
Their Lordships were aware that the object 
of the Bill was to remove all those Civil 
Disabilities under which the Jews now 
laboured, with those exceptions only which 
were made in the Bill for the relief of the 
Catholics. It was said, that danger 
might arise from Jews being allowed to 
legislate for a country which was strictly 
and purely Christian; but to him that 
appeared the extreme of improbability. 
It was monstrously absurd,to suppose, that 
the Jews, who were comparatively such a 
very small portion of our population, could 
gain anything like an influence in the af- 
fairs of this country. The Jews were 
powerful at the latter end of the reigns of 
the Pagan, and at the commencement of 
those of the Christian Emperors; and if 
they could not retard the progress of Chris- 
tianity when it was in its infancy, was it 
likely they could do so in its maturity ? 
To believe this possible, their Lordships 
must have a very poor opinion of the pre- 
sent strength of Christianity. He was 
quite unable to understand what was 
meant by its being said, that Christianity 
was part and parcel of the law of the land; 
it was at best a very mysterious doctrine. 
But he considered this question as import- 
ant in a constitutional point of view, and 
very important as a question of religious 
toleration. He had never quarrelled with 
any man for his religious opinions; he 
hoped he never should, and he had a 
right, therefore, to expect that no man 
would quatrel with him for his. He had 
always felt strongly, and expressed him- 
self in the highest terms of the moral 
conduct of the Jews inthis country. The 
noble Marquess read a letter from Chief 
Rabbi Hirschel, directed to Mr. Goldsmid, 
stating, that any attempt at making prose- 
lytes to their religion was quite contrary 
to the principles of the Jews. It had 
been said, that the Jews were not anxious 
for the repeal of the Civil Disabilities 
under which they laboured; but that he 
distinctly denied, on the evidence of a great 
number of petitions. By emancipating 
the Jews, there would be a fairer oppor- 
tunity of making them Christians, than 
there was as long as they were insulted by 
exclusions It would at all events enable 
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the contending parties to come amicably 
to a discussion of the important question, 
and he had no misgivings as to the result. 
Another objection which had been started 
was, that being in expectation of shortly 
returning to Palestine, they could not be 
expected to identify themselves with the 
interests of the nation. The sacred writers 
had taught them emphatically to seek the 
good of the city or nation among whom 
they dwelt; and it was very well known, 
that the Jews now contributed largely to 
several of our charities. In the countries 
in which the Jews had been put in pos- 
session of their just rights, they had never 
abused them. In France, in Holland, 
and in Jamaica, (a slave colony of England 
setting her a bright example), they had been 
admitted to public stations, and had con- 
ducted themselves well. Asa proof that 
the general opinion of this country had 
greatly changed in their favour, he need 
only mention, that although last yeara 
number of petitions had been presented 
against removing the Civil Disabilities of 
the Jews, there was not one petition of 
that nature on their Lordships’ Table at 
the present moment. The noble Mar- 
quess concluded by submitting his Mo- 
tion to the House. 

The Earl of Malmesbury was opposed 
to the measure, both from two scruples 
which he entertained respecting it, and 
from the inconveniences of a formidable 
nature which he was persuaded would 
result from its adoption. His scruples 
were of a religious kind. In the first 
place, he thought it would be a very 
extraordinary spectacle if the people of 
a Christian country like this were placed 
in a situation in which it would be very 
probable that they would have to look up 
to and receive the law from persons who 
considered their religion an imposture. 
England was a Christian country; it con- 
tained a variety of sects; but still they 
were all Christians; and it was quite 
impossible that they could entertain 
such feelings towards one another as 
they must all of them entertain towards 
Jews. His second scruple was, that 
Christianity was confirmed by the pre- 
sent condition of the Jewish people. By 
the hand of Providence they were de- 
prived of a home, and were rendered 
strangers in the land. Wherever they 
bad obtained any footing, the result had 
been disastrous. No man who had tra- 
velled through Poland, where the Jews 
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were in possession of nearly all the land, 
but must acknowledge that he had never 
seen a more wretched country. The 
Jews never laboured. They had in them 
no principle of bodily industry. They 
were never seen wielding the flail, or 
mounting the ladder with the hod. At 
present, they were perfectly protected in 
this country. To that protection he was 
quite willing to allow they were entitled, 
but he would give them nothing more. 
He now came to the inconveniences which 
would result from admitting them to a full 
participation in the civil rights of the Eng- 
lish people. Possessing those rights, it 
would not beimprobable that men of talent 
among the Jews would be able to obtain 
seats, if not in that, at least in the other 
House of Parliament. Would there not 
be a manifest inconvenience in the Mem- 
bers of the Legislature having two Sab- 
baths? They had witnessed the introduc- 
tion of several Bills for the better regula- 
tion of the Sabbath. He was not friendly 
to those measures. He thought it much 
better to leave the matter to the con- 
sciences of individuals. But he could 
not be insensible to the inconvenience 
of a Legislature, the Members of which 
would have two distinct Sabbaths. The 
result might be, that not any Sabbath 
would be observed. If Parliament acqui- 
esced in this Bill, why not go further ? 
If they admitted a Jew to a full participa- 
tion of civil rights, why not admit a Ma- 
hometan, or a Chinese? Where were 
they to stop? Upon all these grounds 
he should move, as an Amendment to the 
original proposition, that the Bill be reada 
second time that day six months. 

The Earl of Winchilsea seconded the 
Amendment, and he did so the more 
readily because he was convinced that the 
Jews were indifferent to the redress which 
the Bill professed to hold out to them. 
He opposed it, too, because he was con- 
vinced, that the question had been origin- 
ally agitated by a set of persons who 
considered the present condition of the 
Jews as a stumbling block to the infidel 
opponents of the Christian religion. If 
the Bill were adopted, what confidence 
could a Christian people have in the 
Legislature? Had an attempt been made 
to lay their heads together for the purpose 
of insulting their God, he did not think 
that a more effective method of attaining 
that end could have been devised. What! 


admit into a full participation of civil rights 
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the individuals who scorned and despised 
that God on whom their Lordships daily 
called for protection and counsel! If the 
Jews suffered any disabilities affecting 
their property, no man would be more 
ready than he to afford them every pro- 
tection on that point. But there was no 
law which affected their interests in that 
respect. They received protection in 
whatever course of life, agricultural, com- 
mercial, or manufacturing, they might 
think proper to engage. It was highly 
proper that theyshould doso. But it was 
a very different thing when their Lordships 
were called upon to open the doors of Par- 
liament to the Jews; and he could not 
help suspecting that on this point a num- 
ber of persons, for whom he entertained 
the greatest respect, had been made the 
instruments of a set of individuals whose 
ulterior views they were far from sus- 
pecting. 

Lord Bexley said, that his opinion of 
the expediency of granting the prayers of 
the Jews remained unaltered ; but he was 
afraid that by the measure having been 
brought so soon again under the consider- 
ation of Parliament, it was not so likely 
to meet with success as if some time had 
been allowed to intervene. An appre- 
hension of that kind made him decline the 
task of bringing it forward, but as it was 
before their Lordships, it should have his 
support. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury re- 
gretted, that the Bill had been brought 
forward at the present period, for he had 
hoped that the decisive opinion which the 
House had pronounced upon a similar 
measure in the last Session, would have 
set the question at rest for some years. 
His regret was not founded on the same 
grounds as that felt by his noble friend 
who had just spoken, for he did not believe 
that the proposition was one in which 
their Lordships would ever be disposed to 
acquiesce. His objections to it were very 
much the same as those which had been 
urged by the noble Earl who had moved 
the Amendment, and the noble Earl by 
whom that Amendment had been sup- 
ported. He had the strongest religious 
scruples against the admission of Jews 
into Christian legislation. Both that and 
the other House of Parliament would be 
degraded in the eyes of the country, if 
there were among their Members persons 
who were avowedly not Christians. Per- 
sons who were not Christians (he did not 
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say Jews alone) were surely unfit to be 
members of the Legislature called upon to 
enact laws for a country whose whole 
system was Christian. Every act of the 
Legislature of this country ought to be 
regulated by Christian principles. What- 
ever might be said in favour of the Jews 
in other respects, it was impossible that 
they could understand the Christian faith. 
He trusted, therefore, that their Lordships 
would see no reason to alter the decision 
to which they had come in the last Session. 
They had removed the restrictions on the 
Catholics, and therefore the Legislature 
was no longer a Protestant Legislature. 
But that was no reason why they should 
go further, and, by agreeing to the present 
Bill, render the Legislature no longer a 
Christian Legislature. In fact it would 
induce so essential an alteration in the 
character of the Constitution, that it would 
no longer be the Christian Legislature of 
a Christian country. When they con- 
sidered that, by passing this Act, they 
might admit into the Legislature persons 
who not only conscientiously disbelieved 
the Christian religion, but whose belief 
implied a charge of imposture against the 
blessed Founder of that religion, he did 
not see how it was possible to prevent 
what they must consider as blasphemy, 


from being heard within the walls of the | 


House. When they could not prevent 
the Roman Catholic from declaring in 


Parliament his belief of the superior purity | 
of his religion, how could they prevent a_ 


Jew from speaking of Christianity accord- 


ing to his sentiments? In his opinion the | 
character of the Legislature formed the | 


character of the country, and how could 


they hope to preserve the Christian cha- | 


racter of the country, if they admitted 


amongst its rulers an admixture of persons | 
He knew that | 


hostile to Christianity ? 
such observations might be considered as 
the result of bigotry, and he might be 


deemed guilty of gross superstition in say- | 


ing-—but it was his conscientious belief— 


that the blessings of Divine Providence | 


had been bestowed upon this country as a 
Christian country, and he should be appre- 
hensive lest those blessings should be 
withdrawn when the country ceased to 
retain that character. He knew that he 
shared this sentiment with many excel- 


lent men, and it was his own conscientious | 


belief. But even if that were not the case, 


he thought their Lordships ought not to | 


venture upon so dangerous an experiment. 
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What reasons had been given for it? The 
noble Lord who spoke last, had not added 
anything to the arguments which he ad- 
vanced last year; nor had the noble Mar- 
quess, in introducing the Bill, answered 
any one of the objections that the noble 
Lord then encountered, and which were 
too much for him. On what ground, 
then, were their Lordships called on to 
pass this Bill? How could they justify 
such a measure? On the ground of justice 
—on the ground of right? If on either 
of these grounds, then, of course, there 
was an end of the question. But he should 
like to know where any such right was to 
be found? Where did it exist? In the 
law of the land? In Parliamentary usage, 
or in the law of reason? On what possible 
ground could any man, not being a 
Christian, claim a voice in a Christian 
assembly, making laws for the regulation 
of a national and Christian Church? He 
saw no justice in such aclaim. But again, 
where was the advantage? When the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts 
was urged upon them, the advantage 
which they proposed to themselves, was 
the restoration of harmony amongst the 
different denominations of Christians in 
this country, and for that and other rea- 
' sons the House consented to that measure ; 
but the principal reason which induced 
them to pass that Bill, as well as the 
Catholic Relief Bill, was to put an end 
to dissensions and complaints calculated 
to endanger the peace and harmony of 
the nation. Whether these measures had 
produced the effects anticipated he could 
not say; but such were the reasons as- 
signed, and with a certain degree of prob- 
ability. But in what way the Jews had 
shown any disposition to resist the con- 
tinuance of this alleged grievance he knew 
not. They had not, that he was aware, 
evinced any disposition to disturb the 
peace of the country. There was no danger 
which their Lordships could avert by such 
concession, nor did he see anything that 
could be gained by it. The Jews were a 
| useful class of citizens, usually occupying 
themselves in money-getting callings. He 
was far from availing himself of that cir- 
cumstance as an objection, for as for their 
| being a money-getting people, he believed 
they had that propensity in common with 
many Christians. The very circumstance 
of their prosperity, showed that no con- 
cession was required to increase it. What 
“advantages could they gain from conces- 
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sion which they did not already possess ? 
But it was to the principle of the measure 
he objected. There was not likely to be 
any great danger of a large influx of Jews 
into the House, even if they passed the 
Bill. A Jew was not likely to stand in 
high favour with a Christian constituency, 
and it was almost a matter of doubt 
whether any Jew would gain admission to 
the House. With respect to the Jews 
themselves, therefore, the measure would 
be illusive. What good did the Jews 
expect to accomplish by this Bill? Did 
they labour under any oppression? Were 
they subject to any prohibitions? Were 
they compelled to direct their industry in 
any particular way? Were they confined 
to any particular quarter, forbidden to leave 
their houses after certain hours? Or sub- 
ject to any other of the oppressions which 
were practised upon them in ancient 
times in this country, and still were in 
some parts of the Continent? No; they 
were as safe under the protection of an 
exclusively Christian Parliament, as they 
could possibly become if they had in it a 
few representatives of their own religion. 
He believed, notwithstanding what had 
been said, and the petitions presented, 
that the greater portion of the Jews were 
perfectly indifferent about the Bill. He 
knew that some of them were decidedly 
hostile to the measure, and sincerely de- 
precated it from conscientious reasons. | 
Under all these circumstances then, and | 
especially when the Jews were by no, 
means unanimous amongst themselves, he | 
thought their Lordships would do much | 
better to leave them as they were—in the 
quiet pursuit of those occupations which 
they had chosen for themselves, under the 
protection of that Providence which was 
still extended over them, and under the 
protection of equal and impartial laws: 
allow them to take their own course, in 
silent expectation of the further develop- 
ment of the very peculiar destinies to 
which they looked forward with hope, and 
which must be regarded with the deepest 
interest by every considerate Christian. If 
their Lordships did not take this course, 
they would run the risk of being held to 
show a disregard for the religion they 
professed, and of offering an affront to its 
divine Founder; whereas, by rejecting 
this measure, they would, he believed, 
cause disappointment to but very few 
individuals, who were actuated merely by 
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many of their fellow religionists was re- 
garded as inconsistent with the principles 
of their belief. The word emancipation 
was in this instance most improperly ap- 
plied: it conveyed the idea of slavery; 
whereas the Jews had no greater disabili- 
ties to complain of, than the great body 
of the clergy of this country, who, by a 
particular Act of Parliament, were ex- 
cluded from a seat in the other House of 
Legislature. It was unnecessary for him 
to say more than that he entirely con- 
curred in the Amendment. 

The Earl of Radnor said, the right rev- 
erend Prelate had asked what good the 
Bill would do? He would tell him. The 
right reverend Prelate had plumed himself 
strongly upon the fact that the Jews were 
not numerous; that they had not—and 
could not assume a formidable attitude, 
and therefore the House would incur no 
danger from not acceding to their claims. 
If, therefore, they were a large body of 
men, very troublesome, very turbulent, 
very anxious to get these things, and were 
possessed of suthicient power to do a great 
deal of mischief, then, according to the 
right reverend Prelate, it would be wise in 
the House to take their claims into favour- 
able consideration. But because they were, 
for the number, good subjects, quiet, and 
not constantly agitating and importuning 
the Legislature, the right reverend Prelate 
calls out cuz bono—what good shall we 
get by giving them this? Was not this 
offering a premium upon disturbance and 
agitation? Was not this declaring that 
their Lordships were to be influenced only 
by fear? He would tell the House, he 
would tell the right reverend Prelate, 
what good they would do. They would 
do justice. The Jews were loyal, and 
admitted subjects of this realm—admitted 
to certain rights—having certain duties 
imposed upon them. He would, there- 
fore, give them all the privileges possessed 
by other natural-born subjects of his Ma- 
jesty; and this he would do, not for the 
sake of insulting the author of our reli- 
gion (he trusted he was as little likely to 
be actuated by such a notion as the right 
reverend Prelate himself), but in compli- 
ance with the doctrine laid down by that 
author of Christianity, not to Christians 
merely but to all mankind. When the 


right reverend Prelate talked of insulting 
our religion by giving peculiar advantages, 
he must say, that he understood that reli- 
gion in a very different sense. 


He had 
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read the parable of the good Samaritan, 
and it had taught him far otherwise than 
to persecute a Jew. The Jews were never 
more hated or persecuted by Christians 
than the Samaritans were hated and per- 
secuted by the Jews. Yet our Saviour 
praised the example, not of the Jew but 
of the Samaritan, and said unto his fol- 
lowers, “ Go and do thou likewise.” 
He would give full credit to the scruples 
of his noble friend, on the other side of 
the House, who spoke second in the de- 
bate ; but, for his part, he could entertain 
no such scruples. It was said, that we 
were a Christian community, and, there- 
fore, could not admit the Jews; but should 
we be less a Christian community if we 
did admit them? Would he be the less 
a Christian? Would any man, who un- 
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derstood what Christianity was, and whose 
faith was founded on his own reflection | 
and judgment, be less a Christian be- | 
cause Jews were admitted into the com- | 
munity? Were the Babylonians less | 
Pagans because Daniel and other Jews | 
were high in office amongst them? Again, 
it was urged as an objection against ad- 
mitting the Jews into Parliament, that 
they were a standing miracle. But would 
they be less a standing miracle by being 
so admitted? Did Providence want any 
assistance from Parliament in order to 
work out its great and mysterious designs 
with respect to that people? He was 
disposed to look on this as a religious 
question, if noble Lords would so have it, 
and he would vote for this Bill on that 
ground; and if it were the will of Provi- 
dence that this people should remain for 
a time a standing miracle to the rest of 
mankind, they would not be the less so 
for any civil regulations which we might 
make with respect to them. But then he 
had urged the very popular objection, that 
Christianity was a part and parcel of the 
law of the land. He would admit, that 
there were many things relating to our 
religious worship and Christian observance 
which were embodied in Acts of Parlia- 
ment; but it did not follow that all our 
legislative enactments were founded on 
Christianity. As well might we say, that 
our standard of currency, or the regula- 
tions respecting our army and navy, were 
founded on, or were a part of, Christianity, 
as to say, that an Act of this kind would 
be inconsistent with Christian principles, 
The argument reminded him of an anec- 





dote during our dispute with our American 
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colonies before the war. A Gentleman 
who had heard the complaints of the 
Americans of being taxed without repre- 
sentation often urged, said, that the com- 
plaints were utterly groundless, that the 
American Colonies were supposed to be 
part and parcel of the parish of Greenwich, 
in Kent; and, as to representation, they 
were fully represented by the knights of 
the shire of that county. In much the 
same sense we might say, that our laws 
were part and parcel of Christianity, or 
that Christianity was part and parcel of 
our laws. But it was said, that we should 
not admit the Jews to any eligibility to 
our Legislature, because they would then 
have a voice in matters relating to a re- 
ligion in which they did not believe ; but 
at present they had, in fact, a voice in 
matters relating to religion. Jews were 
allowed to serve in many parochial and 
other offices; they served as overseers, 
and by the decision of a noble and learned 
Lord opposite, Jews had been admitted to 
vote in the choice of a Vicar of the Pro- 
testant Church. Poland had been referred 
to, and it had been said, that Poland 
suffered greatly from Jews ; in short, that 
it was completely Jew-ridden, they having 
mortgages of all the principal properties. 
But if it were meant to insinuate that we 
were Jew-ridden, would this Bill make us 
less so? Would it be the means of Jews 
getting more mortgages over the land ? 
No doubt, many lands were mortgaged to 
Jews at this moment; but he did not see 
how this Bill would offend either mortgager 
or mortgagee. He would support the Bill, 
not either to disgrace or insult the Saviour, 
but in order practically to evince his 
obedience to the Divine command of 
“doing unto others as you would they 
should do unto you,” and to show “charity 
to all mankind.” 

The Earl of Malmesbury explained. 
He begged not to be understood as guilty 
of the presumption of wishing to struggle 
with the ways of Providence. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury wished 
to set himself right with the House. It 
was not because there was no danger 
merely that he opposed the Bill. He said, 
that if the concessions were founded in 


| justice, then all opposition was at an end ; 


and then, having disposed of the question 
of justice, he proceeded to combat that of 
expediency. 

The Marquess of Westmeath, in voting 
against this Bill, disclaimed anything like 
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a desire to persecute the Jews. He hoped 
he had as much Christian charity as the 
noble Lord opposite, but he did not see 
that Christian charity towards the Jews 
called on them to unchristianize the Legis- 
lature. 

The Marquess of Westminster briefly 
replied :—Some of the inconveniences that 
had been alluded to had been experienced 
in Jamaica and Canada, where Jews were 
admitted to the highest offices. 

The House divided on the original ques- 
tion: Contents ( present 24; proxies 14) 
38. Not-contents ( present 80; proxies 
50 ) 130—Majority 92. 

Bill put off for six months. 
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STANLEY, BEAUMONT, Sir STEPHEN GLYNNE, Lord 
WATERPARK, Sir ROBERT PEEL, and Colonel HANMER, 
from a Number of Places,—for Protection to the Church 
of England.—By Sir H. PARNELL, from Dundee, against the 
Corn Laws.—By Mr. RUTHVEN, from Dublin, against the 
{rish Church Establishment, for the total Abolition of Tithes, 
and for the Repeal of the Union.—By Mr. FeRGusson, 
from Mortlock, for Protection to the Church of Scotland. 
—By Mr. HARLAND, from Durham, against the Church 
Rates Bill.—By Mr. HucHes Hueues, from one Place, 
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the Dissenters.—By Sir Jacop Astiey, from Holt, for 
altering the Sale of Beer Act.—By Sir Epwarp KNaTcH- 
BULL, Sir HENRY HARDINGE, Sir JoHN TYRELL, Sir 
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State.—By Mr. More O’FERRALL, from Monaghan, for 
extending the Lord’s Day Observance Bill to Ireland. —By 
Mr. J. OSWALD, from Glasgow, for the Repeal of the Law 
of Entail; also, for Removing the Civil Disabilities of the 
Jews; also for the Repeal of the Duty on Cotton Wool.— 
By Mr. W. Rocue, from three Places, for the Repeal of 
the Union.—By the same, Mr. WALKER, Mr. Dossin, 
and Mr. More O’FERRALL, from a Number of Places,— 
for the total Abolition of Tithes.—By Sir F. BuaKe, from 
the Baptists of Ford Forge, for Relief to the Dissenters. 











Tirnes (IRELAND).] On the Motion 
of Mr. Littleton the Tithes (Ireland) Bill 
was ordered to be recommitted. 

On the Motion that the Speaker leave 
the Chair. 

Mr. Littleton said, that on making that 
Motion he felt that the House would ex- 
pect from him a brief explanation of the 
alterations which it was now proposed to 
make in the Committee on this measure. 
He had on a former occasion stated, that 
he should move that this Bill be recom- 
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mitted pro forma, in order that the Amend- 
ments which he intended to propose, should 
be inserted in the Bill, and then printed. 
He now found, that those Amendments 
required omissions rather than insertions 
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to be made in the Bill. He should not, 
therefore, require the Bill to be committed 
in order to be reprinted, especially as the 
reprinting would occasion delay, which 
at this period of the Session it was 
advisable to avoid. The principal altera- 
tions in the measure suggested by Govern- 
ment had been already under the notice 
of the House. They consisted of the 
omission of that part of the measure 
which invested the revenue of the Church 
in land, and consequently of the redemp- 
tion Clauses. The composition would, on 
the passing of this Act, be converted into 
a land-tax payable to the Crown, and 
that land-tax would be collected by the 
Crown in the same amounts and from the 
same parties who were now liable for the 
composition. This would continue for five 
years. The reasons why that period was 
deemed the most eligible he had stated 
upon a former occasion, and they were sim- 
ply these-—-that some period was neces- 
sary to enable the Government to give to 
the land-tax that value and stability which 
it did not possess in the character of com- 
position. Another reason was, that five 
years would be required for the recovery 
of the annual instalments of one-fifth of 
the sums advanced to the tithe-owners 
under the Act of last Session. The amount 
so collected would be paid to the tithe- 
owners, subject to a deduction of 15 per 
cent to cover the expenses of collecting. 
At the end of five years it was proposed 
that four-fifths of the land-tax be con- 
verted into a rent-charge to be ‘mposed 
on the owners of estates of inheritance. 
Such parties were to have the power of 
recovering it from their tenants and sub- 
tenants, and all who were primarily liable 
under the existing law of composition. The 
amount of these rent-charges so collected 
by the Crown were to be paid to the tithe- 
owner, subject to a further deduction of 
23 per cent for the expense of collection. 
There was another alteration, however, 
which he must mention. In the measure 


which he had first submitted to the House, 
it was proposed that any parties now lia- 
ble to the composition, or, after the pass- 
ing of this Act, to the land-tax, who 
should voluntarily make a payment in 
commutation of their liability within an 
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assigned period at certain given places, , 
should be allowed a certain amount of 


discount. It was in the breast of the 
House to decide what the amount of that 
discount should be. Government, under 


the assumption that these voluntary pay- , 


ments would be neither very large nor 
very numerous, thought that it might 
safely allow to those who made them the 
full amount of 15 per cent. That was 
however a subject for further considera- 
tion. It was also proposed that any per- 
son having an estate of inheritance should 
incur the rent-charge sooner, if he thought 
fit. The reasons which induced Govern- 
ment to think, that it would be better to 


omit the Clauses which sanctioned the in- | 
vestments in land, were the almost uni- | 


versal representations which were made 
by those who were its firmest supporters, 
not only in Ireland but also in that House, 
that the amount would be so excessive as 


to be injurious to the country, and that it , 
would lead to a great increase in the po- | 


litical influence of the Church. If the 
House should think, that a rent-charge of 


four-fifths the amount of tithes might 


be imposed without having recourse to 


an investiture in land, that would answer | 


every purpose, for it would secure the 
clergy an income of such an amount as, 
considering its improved value, might be 


sufficient, and which they could not other- | 


wise obtain In addition to those altera- 
tions, it was intended to insert a provision 
giving a right of appeal against the valua- 
tion of the amount of tithe composition 
in certain cases which seemed to require 
such a provision and under certain re- 
strictions as to its exercise. He had 
stated on a former occasion, and was 
ready to repeat, that he fully believed the 
Commissioners, as a body, had discharged 
their duty with strict integrity and a re- 
markable degree of judgment. However, 
there might be exceptions, and in particu- 
lar cases great inconvenience, and possi- 
bly some injustice, might have resulted 
from various causes to certain parties. 
The Acts of Parliament under which the 
valuation was made might have imposed 
the necessity of such occurrences in pe- 
culiar cases without any fault of the 
Commissioners. With a view to such 
cases, it was his intention to propose a 
Clause which would entitle parties to an 
appeal. He thought it would be admitted 
that individuals might be so circumstan- 
ced as to entitle them to the considera- 
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tion of Parliament. In reference to the 
right of appeal, he would merely state 
that it was proposed, in any parish where 
seven rate-payers to the amount of not 
less than 20s. each, should send to the 
Commissioners of land revenue a memo- 
‘rial stating their grounds of appeal, the 
Lord-lieutenant should be empowered to 
direct three Barristers to constitute a 
Court for the purpose of revising the 
amount of composition. The limitations 
were very numerous, and not only the 
grounds of appeal were restricted by ex- 
press stipulations which the House would 
be called on to enact, but other regula- 
tions were proposed, which, however, it 
was not now necessary for him to dwell 
upon, as the provisions would so soon be 
in Gentlemen’s hands. Having made 
this brief statement of the alterations which 
he proposed in the measure, he would 
move, that the Speaker do now leave the 
Chair. 

Mr. O’Connell was sorry to obtrude 
himself on the attention of the House at 
so early a stage of the debate, especially 
as the right hon. Gentleman had thought 
fit to open so little of the merits or de- 
/merits of the measure under considera- 
' tion. 

Mr. Littleton begged the hon. Gentle- 
man’s pardon; perhaps he might be per- 
mitted to state one thing which he had 
omitted to mention, namely, that appeals 
would be granted under the liability of 
the parties appealing to pay costs, in 
order to prevent frivolous appeals. 

Mr. O'Connell resumed.—The right 
hon. Gentleman’s alterations related only 
to minor details; of course, therefore, he 
(Mr. O’Connell) could not vary the course 
of which he had given notice, and in 
which he felt bound to persevere. He 
would not epter into the details of the 
Bill more than he could possibly help, 
and still less should he attempt to discuss, 
except to the extent of two or three words, 
what had lately fallen from the right hon, 
Gentleman. It was manifest that the 
right hon. Gentleman did not mean to 
abide by the present valuation, inasmuch 
as the amount of compensation fixed b 
the Commissioners was to be liable to in- 
vestigation, with due precautions, calcu- 
lated neither to exclude just claims, nor 
encourage frivolous or vexatious appeals. 
This was perfectly fair, and Irishmen re- 
quired no more on this point. They were 
quite ready to consent to every precaution: 
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to prevent appeals being rendered instru- 
ments of annoyance to any party. Cer- 
tainly it might be considered as matter of 
consolation to Irish Members and the 
people, that the Government saw the pro- 
priety of affording an investigation where 
it was absolutely required by the justice 
of the case. He passed by this alteration 
with approbation of its principle, and an 
expression of hope that the details would 
be found suited to useful purposes. He 
came now to the measure itself. What 
was its real principle. It consisted in this 
—that for the first time in the history of 
these countries, the Crown was to become 
the great tithe-owner, the King was to be 
placed in a new position,—the Church 
was to disappear in the collection of tithes, 
and his Majesty was to take its place, 
through the Attorney General, acting, 


{COMMONS} 





not as a spiritual functionary, but as_| 


pecuniary head of the Church. Bishops, 
Deans, Rectors, and Vicars, were all to 
disappear, and tithes were to be extin- 
guished in name and nature, and some- 
thing else of a different kind was to be 
substituted. The course proposed was 
any thing but satisfactory. The first 
thing the Irish people required was, that 
the burthens of the people should be 
lightened. Was that the case? Not at 
all. What mattered it, whether the tithe 
collector was the Church, or the King, or 
the Attorney General, or the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests? What was 
the use of changing names? What occa- 
sion was there for making a great and ex- 


tensive experiment for the purpose of, 


altering titles, and mystifying the people 
with words? That was neither wise nor 
statesmanlike. It was mere dictionary 
science. Tithes were to be called land- 
tax—the Church was to be represented 
by the King—in short, there was to be 
another edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, 
with new definitions of words. That was 
all the good to be got from the measure. 
What was the mischief? For the next 
five years, there was to be no mitigation 
or diminution of the burthen. Why, then, 
change its name? Simply because Ireland 
was disgusted with the name of tithes, and 
the people had adopted a sullen, dogged 
determination not to pay them. Having 
persevered for more than seventy years,in a 
vain attempt to collect tithes against the 
inclination of the people, the people had 
every year become more and more resolved 
not to pay them, and now they were, in fact, 


_report God knew when or what. 
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at anend. What was the consequence of 
the attempts to collect, and of the refusal to 
pay, tithes? They had last year disturb- 
ances,—they had still a few agrarian dis- 
turbances, —and he did not know, that 
they would ever be without them, so long 
as the present system continued. To in- 
crease those disturbances, they declared 
war against the Irish people. They took 
down the ensign of the Church, and raised 
the royal standard. They should not raise 
that standard as a black flag, with va 
victis inscribed on it, and war to extermi- 
nation. But they did. They were now 
making the Government turn out to levy 
tithes or land-tax, call it what they pleased. 
Horse, foot, artillery, and marines, were to 
be employed to help to levy it. Was this in 
aid of the Church. They had done enough 
in that way already. Before the Reforma- 
tion, there were no statutes for the collec- 
tion of tithes, yet tithes were always col- 
lected without difficulty. In the reign of 
Henry 8th, three Acts were passed for the 
levying of tithes, from that period to the 
Union thirty-one, and from the Union to 
the present time, eleven. Here was a 
total of forty-five statutes to enforce tithes, 
which, at the end, were not so well paid 
as when there existed no statute upon the 
subject at all. Why were tithes paid be- 
fore statutes had been passed on the sub- 
ject? Because there was a union be- 
tween the people and the clergy. The 
people got value for their tithes, and the 
clergy only received the wages of labour. 
Was that the case now? They had ap- 
pointed a commission to ascertain it—a 
commission which would report, God 
knew when, if ever—a roving, cruising 
commission, which, he repeated, would 
Did 
any person want a commission for that 
purpose? Was it not known already, that 
the mass of the people of Ireland received 


| no benefit from the Established Church, 


and that for seventy years, a servile war, 
only interrupted by short periods of dull 
and sullen repose, had raged against 
tithes? He did not like to enter into 
such topics—he did not like to revive re- 
ligious feuds, and feelings of anti- 
Christian hatred; but he:must say, that 
the cause which stained with blood the 
annals of Ireland was to be found in the 
attempt to enforce the payment of tithes, 
and the privileges of the Established 
Church, in spite of the feelings of the 
people. For the purposes of this argu- 
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ment, let him conceive, that the Protestant 
religion was better than the Catholic (of 
course he did not believe it to be so, or 
he would become a Protestant  to- 
morrow), and then, taking the matter 
historically, let him ask those who must 
wish to make Ireland an active and 
strengthening portion of the empire—let 
him ask those to look at the effects which 
the Established Church had produced in 
that country—a church begotten in vio- 
lence, nursed in blood, fed with the mi- 
series and the tears of the people, and 
productive of discontents and struggles 
for a period of 300 years. Why was the 
Treaty of Limerick violated ?—But he 
would not enter into such details. Let it 
be supposed, that the Irish were stamped 
with absurdity, incapable of reasoning, 
and the victims of juggling priests—let all 
this be granted, still he had the fact, that 
the struggle in favour of the Established 
Church had convulsed the country; and 
knowing that, he implored the sound and 
rational portion of the English and Scotch 
Members, to take into consideration the 
state of the Irish Church, with a view to 
terminate the struggle for predominance, 
and the scramble for property, and to 
offer something to the people of Ireland 
in the shape of conciliation. When this 
subject was before the House on a former 
occasion, it commenced with a scene of 
recrimination between the late Secretary 
for the Colonies and himself. He was 
ready to take the blame entirely on him- 
self, and he only now alluded to it for the 
purpose of reminding the House, that at 
the close of the discussion, he threw aside 
every unpleasant feeling, and cast himself 
upon the House, with a view to obtain some 
measure of conciliation for Ireland. He 
told them then, and he now repeated, 
that after the defeat of the Repeal ques- 
tion by so overwhelming a majority, the 
Legislature stood pledged to listen to the 
just complaints of Ireland, and to give 
practical relief and redress of grievances, 
He reminded them of the declaration of 
the Cabinet Minister, for which no man 
was more grateful than himself, that 
tithes were a subject of just complaint. 
He then threw himself on the House, and 
implored it to join in that declaration, and 
carry it into practical effect. He called 
for a diminution of the amount to be 
levied as tithes, with a view to the relief 
of the people. Had Ministers responded 
to that call? Was there one word about 
VOL. XXIV, £qhird 
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diminution at present in the Bill? Not 
a single word. Five years were to elapse 
before a single farthing was to be lessened. 
Ireland was in a political fever; and what 
did they. propose in the way of a remedy, 
or mitigation, for five years? Nothing 
whatsoever. They postponed all change 
for that period, and proposed to levy the 
full amount by the exercise of the entire 
power of the State. He had offered a plan 
to the House which was suggested to him 
by an hon. Member, with a view to a re- 
duction in the amount of tithes; but the 
King’s Ministers totally rejected the plan. 
There was to be no reduction, Alas! a 
feud had arisen in Ireland, and discontent 
was excited there, as if we were disposed 
to betray the national cause, by allowing 
the existence of tithe in any shape. This 
showed the feeling prevalent in Ireland. 
They might say theagitators were to blame. 
Not so. A political volcano existed in the 
soil; the flame was not excited by the 
breath of agitators, the superincumbent 
pressure gave it force, and in the convul- 
sion, the elements of social order were 
scattered to the winds. Whose was the 
error ?—whose the fault? The hon. and 
learned Gentleman proceeded to say, that 
he did not think the landlords were to get 
any bonus by this Bill. He did not think, 
that they ought to be ill-treated by Go- 
vernment, and converted into tithe proc- 
tors. He wanted nothing for the land- 
lords but that they should not be placed 
in a worse situation than heretofore. He 
could assure the House, that the people of 
Ireland had been but too much and too long 
agerieved,—they were now determined to 
be satisfied. But the Government gave 
not even a present reduction of the ob- 
noxious burthen. Was not this a time to 
throw oil on the troubled waters, to miti- 
gate political asperities, to quiet and tran- 
quillize the people? Was any attempt of 
this kind made? No; the Government 
did nothing. Good God! was there ever 
such insanity? Five years was a century 
in the future history of Ireland. Nations 
now reckoned, not by ages, but by days, 
weeks, and months. ‘Talk of a reduction 
five years hence! Prophecy something 
about the millennium, and he would 
listen as attentively. Five years hence! 
Why, you might as well say, that in the 
year 2,500 of the Christian era, something 
might happen to Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s plan was to continue for five 
years. That was an eternity. Mean- 
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while, was not the present burthen to be 
mitigated? No. Was it to be aggra- 
vated? Yes. At present, the clergy or 
tithe-owners could only distrain for their 
demand; but pass this Bill, and parties 
could have an extent, seize the land, 
goods, and body, and break in by open vio- 
lence on the sanctity of private dwellings 
by day ornight. Oh! that House had the 
lion’s share, and the lion’s strength, with- 
out the lion’s fabled generosity. Let them 
look at the history of tithes, within their 
own recollection. In the first year of his 
late much revered Majesty George 4th, 
tithe was a claim, not on the land or the 
landlord, but on the grower of the crop; 
and if the claim were not enforced against 
him, the land was free. Tithe could not 
be levied by distraining on the actual 
owner. Parties must go into the Ecclesi- 
astical Court ; and if the occupier chose, 
he could give the clergyman notice to 
come and draw his tithe, and the latter 
must send persons to do so—no easy 
matter sometimes—or give the occupier 
liberal terms. The occupier might say to 
the tithe-owncr, ‘‘ I am the quietest man 
in the world, but I live in a troublesome 
neighbourhood. However, I am ready to 
count out your tithes, and you may carry 
them home, if you can; or, if you prefer 
it, I will pay you the amount at such a 
time.” He must do the clergy the justice 
to say, that, generally, where they lived 
on the spot, and managed their own tithes, 
they were liberal, and seldom had any 
quarrels with the peasantry. The peasantry 
in general got excellent terms from the 
lay-impropriator also. It was the tithe- 
proctor and tithe-jobber who were most 
complained of. How did the case stand 
now, as regarded tithes? The land was 
liable, a right to distrain was given, an 
action for debt was also permitted, a civil 
bill for debt, sweeping all from the land, 
no matter who occupied it, with one single 
exception. What was proposed now? All 
advantages were accumulated for the col- 
lection of tithe or land-tax. The Bill made 
it a Crown process—issued an extent—put 
a receiver on the property. How would 
this affect the unfortunate tenant? Were 
they aware, that in Ireland the nominal 
was much greater than the real rent- 
roll, and that when a receiver was 
appointed under this Bill, he must 
insist upon the last farthing. What 
would be the consequence? The links 
of society would be torn asunder—the re- 
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ceiver would become a rack-rent inquisitor 
and torturer, who extorted the last far- 
thing from the wretched peasant. Ac- 
cording to Chancery practice, abatements 
were made when the rent was too high, 
but this Bill would prevent any such thing. 
If the House were to permit such a Bill 
to pass, what a despotic power would it 
give over the landed property of indi- 
viduals! Talk of a corrupt Parliament ! 
What influence could be equal to a power 
which enabled the Government to tamper 
with so many men’s estates? The more 
he looked at the measure, and the more 
he contrasted the collection of tithes now 
with the mode of levying them up to the 
Ist of George 4th, the more he was dis- 
gusted, and felt that people ought the 
more to tremble at the effects of the plan 
proposed to be adopted and meant to be 
enforced by the law, the police, the mili- 
tary—in short, by the whole power of the 
State. If tithes were not regularly paid, 
what would be the consequence? Every 
November there would be certificates at 
the Treasury of the amount which the 
clergy were to receive. Government 
must pay that sum—perhaps 500,000/., 
while it could probably collect only 
30,0007. Suppose the hon. member for 
Middlesex were asleep, was there no other 
economical Member in the House to 
notice this? Last year 28,000/. directly, 
and more than 30,000/. indirectly, was 
laid out in the shape of wear of military 
accoutrements and removal of troops, and 
all for what ?—To collect 12,0007. Hav- 
ing levied that amount of tithes, the 
process was found rather expensive, and 
stopped. Well, would the case be 
mended under this Bill? There would 
be 500,000/. to pay, and the collec- 
tions might amount to 30,000/., with the 
aid of horse, foot, and artillery. The 
British army would go out pig-hunting 
one night, blanket-catching another, to 
collect tithe or Land-tax, They would 
go on that holy crusade, and come back 
with the glory and honour of having paid 
500,000/. and received 30,0002. But 
suppose the whole 500,000/. was levied, 
how would it be effected ?—by a war in 
Ireland—by having skirmishes in every 
field! Oh, what a service on which to 
employ our brave troops!—to set our 
field officers to work, blanket-catching, 
and make the Attorney-General pig-hunter 
general tothe Irish people! Government 
must show its imbecility, and be taunted 
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with its weakness, if it took this course. 
Would they resort to extortion and exter- 
mination? That was the situation into 
which the Bill drove them, for it made the 
Government tithe-owner general, and en- 
forced the demand without mitigation. 
He had required a reasonable reduction, 
and he got nothing for five years. He 
also said, that a reduction would not do 
without an appropriation of the surplus. 
Now, we were neither to have reduction 
nor appropriation. That was, the black- 
flag—-ve victis—was on the people. One 
duty more he had to perform: if they 
would not giveimmediate reduction, atleast 
let them give the people consolation, and 
afford some satisfaction to their advocates 
by conceding the question of appropriation. 
Let them give that, and the Irish Members 
could venture to wait a little, and call on 
the people to wait, for the admission 
would conciliate many; and it would give 
them such power to persuade and talk 
distinctly and satisfactorily to the people. 
It might be said, that he had acted im- 
properly on the last occasion in making a 
proposal to grant the Catholic clergy 
glebes and manses. He did not say he 
was authorised to make that proposition, 
or that the Catholic priests would be will- 
ing to accede to it, but the contrary. He 
knew, that the Catholic clergy did not wish 
any such thing, but he had thrown out the 
suggestion for peace sake; 670 years had 
elapsed since the connexion between 
England and freland commenced, and 
peace had never been obtained. English- 
men were still in an adverse country, 
where the population considered them as 
strangers and foreigners. Give them one 
proof of a real union between the countries. 
Show them, that English, Irish, and 
Scotch, were the same in the eyes of the 
House, and it would have a right to taunt 
those who should afterwards call them 
Saxons and strangers. For obtaining that 
peace he made a proposition dangerous 
to a popular man; he risked much by it, 
and had suffered somewhat, and he was 
still ready to risk and lose popularity if 
he could procure what might reasonably 
satisfy the country. As he before said, 
the history of Ireland now counted by the 
hour; delay had already created suspicion 
and jealousy, let them put an end to it. 
Why did the Catholic clergy dislike the 
idea of taking an adequate and honourable 
provision for their subsistence from the 
State? Catholic priests were but men ; 
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they were open to the same motives as in- 
fluenced others, and yet why did they 
shudder at the notion of obtaining aclaim 
to any portion of the surplus that might 
be appropriated? Did not this circum- 
stance tell what was labouring in the 
public mind and show the feelings, not 
only of the Irish priesthood, but of the 
Irish peasants and farmers, from whom 
they derived their support? They would 
not take that which would be said to have 
come from the enemy’s camp, and which 
should be devoted to the service of the 
people. He had told them what was the 
state of his native country—a state pro- 
duced by 672 years of oppression and in- 
justice. He now proposed, ventured 
humbly to suggest, the commencement of 
something like a system of justice to- 
wards his unfortunate country. The 
Catholic clergy, he would repeat, to a man 
disclaimed the idea of taking any of the 
surplus that might remain after the pro- 
per wants of the Established Church in 
Ireland were provided for. Their charac- 
ter, their honour, their safety, would not 
allow them to touch it. Let any hon. 
Member this night propose by way of 
amendment, and in addition to his (Mr. 
O’Connell’s) proposition, that no portion 
of it should go to the support of the 
Catholic Church in Ireland. Let him 
word that amendment in the strongest 
terms that he pleased, and it should have 
his most cordial assent. The Catholic 
clergy would not havea shilling out of 
those funds. It had been said in another 
place, that whatever surplus existed, 

should be applied to Protestant purposes. 
He wanted to have it applied to Irish 
purposes. He was quite ready to adopt 
the very phraseology adopted by a learned 
Lord in another place, and to say, that not 
one farthing of it should be applied to 
Catholic purposes. His Motion was not 
intended for any such purpose as the con- 
necting of the Catholic Church of Ireland 
with the State. He was one of those 
who thought, that it was upon every 
ground most desirable to keep a Church 
divested from a connexion with the State ; 
and he was firmly convinced, that the 
period was fast approaching when no one 
Christian sect would be called upon to 
contribute to the payment of the Minis- 
ters of another. If he had, in what he 
had in the first instance proposed on this 
subject, deviated from his deeply-founded 
and well-considered opinion, that there 
2B2 
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should be no connexion between a Church 
and the State, let those who now heard 
him, lightly as they might estimate his 
political consistency, be assured, that he 
had made no slight sacrifice on that oc- 
casion. His only object in making such 
a sacrifice was, that the Government 
might step into the gap which he had 
thus made in his popularity, and show to 
the Irish people at large, that the morning 
of the day had commenced when Ireland 
was to be treated with the same benevo- 
lent attention and protection that were 
extended to England. In England the 
Established Church was essentially and 
substantially the Church of the people. 
As the Dissenters increased they com- 
plained, and he thought justly, of being 
obliged to contribute to the support of a 
Church to which they did not belong; 
but, as yet at least, the Church which got 
the tithes in England was strictly speaking 
the Church of the people. They had only 
to cross an imaginary line—to step over a 
small stream—and they entered Scotland, 
where they found a church without 
Bishops, and with the thirty-nine articles 
reduced, he did not know exactly to 
how many; and that Church was the 
Church of Scotland. Did an _ epis- 
copalian Church get the tithes in Scot- 
land? No. True it was, that the Go- 
vernment of England attempted to force 
such a system of injustice on the people 
of Scotland, and that for fifty years plenty 
of blood was shed in endeavouring to 
effect such an object. True it was, also, 
that during that time there were some 
Scotch gentlemen (they were not cer- 
tainly many, they were few) who, for- 
getting the principles of country and the 
feelings of patriotism, were ready to aid the 
English Government in such a wicked 
attempt. In justice, however, to the 
people of Scotland, and to the Scottish 
gentry generally, it must be said, that they 
stood by their country in that eventful 
struggle, and might the God of Heaven 
bless them for having done so! The con- 
sequence was, that the people and gentry 
of Scotland succeeded in their opposition ; 
they spurned the domination which Eng- 
land endeavoured to force on them, as 
she had forced upon Ireland, and they 
triumphed in such a glorious cause. 
They asserted, thatthe Church of the people 
should be in Scotland the Church of the 
State, and that to that Church should 
belong the tithes of the country. Success 
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crowned their well-fought battle. He 
did not want to have the religion of the 
people established in Ireland as the re- 
ligion of the people was established in 
Scotland. He did not want that any 
portion of the tithes should be taken from 
the clergy of the Established Church in 
Ireland, in order to be given to any other 
sect, or any other religion. His view of 
the matter was this—that, after the in- 
terests and wants of the Established 
Church in Ireland had been reasonably 
and properly provided for out of those 
funds, whatever disposable surplus might 
remain should be applied to purposes of 
public utility and public charity. They 
were aware, that they had in Ireland 
fever hospitals, houses of industry, dis- 
pensaries, &c., for the relief and support 
of the poor. They ought to know, that 
there was a portion of the poor in Ire- 
land to which they could give relief out 
of the public funds, without increasing 
the quantity of the demands on_ those 
funds, and without increasing idleness 
and other bad effects that a Poor-law 
system might produce. There were the 
sick, the aged, the halt, the maimed, who 
were all fit subjects for relief and for 
medical aid, and_in providing for whose 
wants a portion of this surplus might be 
properly appropriated. Next came ob- 
jects of public utility, which, of course, 
included education. He wanted to have 
this surplus devoted to the purposes of 
education, not exclusively Catholic, Pro- 
testant, or sectarian. It was needless for 
him to dwell upon the advantages of 
education—no declamation could exag- 
gerate its importance. Such was the ob- 
ject of his Motion, such were the purposes 
to which he wished them to declare that 
they would apply this surplus. Their 
doing so would tell the people of Ireland, 
that they—that the Government—were 
determined at length to take a step for 
the better ;—that the era had arrived when 
they would cease to exercise that power 
and spirit of domination which had cha- 
racterized all former Governments in Ire- 
land ;—that they would no longer persevere 
in a system which was intended for the 
undue elevation ofa few, while it trampled 
on the feelings—the prejudices if they 
pleased—the passions and the feelings of 
the great majority of the people ;—that 
they had determined in good earnest to 
begin to put an end to every thing of an 
exclusive 0° a party nature in the Go- 
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vernment of that country; and that in 
future it was to be administered upon a 
principle that had never yet been tried 
there—a principle equally just and equally 
simple—the principle of the general 
good of the people at large. But why 
did he say ‘‘ begin?” Had they not to 
some extent begun already? Why had 
they lost the talents of the late right hon. 
Secretary for the Colonies? They must 
feel the value and the importance of his 
talents in their councils. [t was not for 
nothing that they had lost him. The 
sacrifice was not made upon. slight 
grounds. The right hon. Gentleman ad- 
hered to his principle. If they should 
shrink from declaring their principles now, 
the right hon. Gentleman having seceded 
from them on principle, would it not be 
said, that they were congregated together 
without having any principle of action ? 
Would it not be said, in such a case, that 
they had no principle at all, and that 
they had got rid of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman because, being a man of priaciple, 
he was not to continue with them who 
had no principle? He did not mean to 
say, that such was the case; but he could 
not prevent others from making the sup- 
position if Ministers would not themselves 
at once put all doubts on the subject at 
anend, What would be thought and said 
of them to-morrow, if they refused tomake 
any declaration on this important sub- 
ject to-night? Every one who knew 
the righthon. Gentleman must feel, that he 
would not have retired from the Government 
upon slight or trivial grounds. With his 
talents, and coming from the race he did, 
he was of course animated with the noble 
and generous ambition of distinguishing 
himself in the Government of his country, 
and no doubt his colleagues would not 
have got rid of such a man unless an 
essential difference of opinion had arisen 
between them. What he wanted, then, 
was, that, the Government would speak 
out, that they would show that there was 
some principle of action by which they 
were determined to be guided,—that they 
would not exhibit themselves as if they 
were neither fish, flesh, nor good red 
herring. Oh, no, there was principle 
amongst them: they reckoned in their 
ranks men of as high character and of as | 
undoubted principle as any in the country. | 
They were all of them English and | 
Scotch gentlemen. Was there any timid | 
shrinking amongst such men from the | 
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assertion of their principles? Was cow- 
ardice, either moral, political, or personal, 
ever branded upon any one of them? 
They stood high—they were bound to do 
so. Let it not be said to-morrow of them, 
that they were timid, creeping, crawling 
creatures, who for the sake of the dirty 
tenure of place and office had flung from 
amongst them the only men of principle, 
while they would not attempt to assert 
theirown. Ifthey did not this night make 
an explicit pledge on this subject, such 
a pledge as that contained in the resolution 
he was about to move, they might depend 
upon it that such would be the universal 
public opinion of them to-morrow. He 
taunted them to the assertion of 
their principles. The right hon. Gentle- 
man who had seceded from them had no 
hesitation in asserting his principles. 
Let Ministers be equally ready to assert 
theirs, and by doing so restore confidence 
to the people. Let not the right hon. 
Gentleman’s secession go forth as the 
tocsin to a certain party, calling them, 
as they vainly imagined, back to place and 
power. Ministers had only to be firm 
and explicit, and they had the people with 
them. There were some in that House, 
there were many out of it, speculating al- 
ready on coming in upon the shoulders of 
the right hon. Gentleman in a way that 
he would scorn. The Tory party, both 
here and in Ireland, was looking forward 
to its resumption of power, with all its 
bad Tory principles—to a resumption of 
all places of power, emolument, and trust, 
and to the re-establishment of its hated 
domination throughout the country. Let 
Ministers but speak out on this subject, 
and the idle and foolish dreams of that 
broken party would be dispelled for ever. 
There were good sense even amongst that 
party, even in Ireland, and the moment 
that Ministers acceded to such a resolu- 
tion as he was about to propose, they 
would see, that it was vain ever to expect 
the return of their ill-acquired power. 
Bigotry in Ireland was an exotic ; and it 
would never have flourished there if it 
had not been fostered in the hot-bed of 
British injustice and oppression. It de- 
pended on the conduct of Ministers whe- 
ther the flowers of peace should not 
flourish in its stead. They had nothing 
to fear from the people of England by 
acting justly. But it would be said, per- 
haps, that there was another assembly 
where they might find it inconvenient, 
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should they act justly in that House. He 
knew that there was an enormous deal of 
personal valour in the place to which he 
had alluded ; but he also knew, that there 
was a comfortable quantity of political 
shrinking in it. If they were told, that 
Ministers were timid, they would, in that 
place, be courageous in an extraordinary 
degree. But let Ministers manfully come 
forward, and in the name of God and the 
people declare the principles he called on 
them to assert, and they would have 
nothing to fear there or elsewhere. The 
time was come that they should do so; 
the period had arrived when every good 
man in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
pressed such a measure upon them. Let 
them but adopt a decided tone, and 
they might decide the howlings of owls 
and bats in old places and ruined towers, 
they might smile at the reclamations from 
‘*Holy Island” as if the Ghost of St. 
Cuthbert had returned upon earth in 1835, 
to object to any reform that would not 
leave the Benedictines in possession of all 
their property there. The people of Eng- 
land did not speak by the voice of the 
monks of the last or of the present century. 
They did not speak by the voice of mitred 
abbots of that or of any other period. 
The universal voice of the people of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, proclaimed 
aloudand trumpet-tonguedaliberalsystem, 
equally remote from revolution and from 
i recurrence to the dark days of Toryism. 
All he wanted Ministers to do was, to jus- 
tify their public fame by their public 
declarations—to assure the people, that 
their voice was heard, that their expressed 
opinions would be acted upon, and to 
announce to Ireland, on a subject of the 
Jast importance to that country, that the 
day was dawning when domination should 
cease and justice should begin. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman concluded by 
moving, as an Amendment to the Mo- 
tion for the Speaker to leave the Chair, 
the following Resolution,—‘ That after 
any funds which should be raised in 
Ireland in lieu of tithes had been so ap- 
propriated as to provide suitably, con- 
sidering vested interests and_ spiritual 
wants, for the Protestants of the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland, the surplus 
that remained should be appropriated to 
the purposes of public utility.” 

Mr. Hume said, that he seconded the 
Amendment, because he thought that it 
would, if agreed to, tend to beneficial 
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results. He hoped that the Motion would 
be agreed to, as it would show to the 
people of Ireland, although after long 
delay, the House was not indisposed to do 
justice. England was as much interested 
in the peace of Ireland as the inhabitants 
of that country. He implored the Go- 
vernment to come forward and satisfy the 
people of Ireland that at last they were 
determined to afford adequate relief to the 
Irish people. After years of hope—after 
repeated disappointment—show them that 
there was a firm determination to do 
something. He thought on every ground 
of expediency and justice the House 
should declare, that they were determined 
that the surplus revenue of the Irish 
Church should be devoted to useful pur- 
poses. The object of the present distri- 
bution of Church property was, to promote 
the happiness of the people, but when 
they found, that the present arrangement 
did not promote that object, they were 
bound to make a change. He hoped his 
Majesty’s Ministers would at once show 
their determination to accede to the prin- 
ciple of the proposition of his hon. and 
learned friend. He would rather that 
they should at once declare that they 
were determined to act upon the principle 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stanley) 
than continue to pursue their present 
vacillating conduct. If they adopted the 
suggestion of his hon. and learned friend 
(Mr, O’Connell) they might rely upon it 
that they would find themselves backed 
by the voice of a united people. He felt 
it unnecessary to trouble the House at 
greater length, as he had previously stated 
his opinions on the question. 

Lord Morpeth said, that as the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin had called 
upon Members boldly to come forward 
and state their opinions, he would obey 
the call, although he knew the observation 
of the hon. and learned Member was 
directed to Members of more weight and 
importance than himself. At the same 
time, however, he did not feel it would 
be necessary for him to take up much of 
the time of the House. He thought that 
when a question was at rest it was prudent 
to leave it so, that was, when a subject 
was not excited that it should not be 
raised, on the principle that they should 
leave well alone, or, according to the old 
maxim, quieta non movere. But that 
must only be the case in quiet times, for 
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men became excited, then it only remained 
for the Legislature to do what was right, 
namely, to stand by no abuse, but to 
abandon no duty; to be resolved to defend 
what was necessary, by being the resolute 
friend of Reform. So, with respect to the 
Church, he might have felt called upon 
not to interfere at present under other 
circumstances, or, at any rate, be did not 
feel called upon to support abuses which 
might exist as regarded the unequal dis- 
tribution of the ecclesiastical revenues. 
When the question had grown to a great 
height—when the feeling pervaded the 
whole country—he could not disguise it 
from himself that maintaining the Irish 
Church, or rather that portion of the 
Church of England in Ireland, in its pre- 
Sent possessions, was not an arrangement 
on which he could rely for the support of 
the religion of the country, namely, from 
its want of coincidence with the feelings 
of the majority of the community. The 
argument that the two countries were one 
in this respect, he considered to be pe- 
dantic, to which Scotland gave a living 
contradiction. That argument, if true, 
would be an objection to the Union and 
justify its Repeal. He agreed in the opin- 
ion that the Legislature had the right to 
interfere in the distribution of the property 
of the Church, that if it were necessary 
the Legislature might apply it to other 
than Church purposes. When he used 
the word “ right,” he thought that he was 
bound to state, that he only meant that, 
although the Legislature had a strict and 
legal right to deal with Church property 
as it pleased, yet that it would not be 
justified in devoting it merely to social 
purposes, or to measures merely of possi- 


ble expediency, such as came under the | 
phrase of the hon. and learned Gentie- | 


man, namely, purposes of public utility. 
If that expression were adopted it might 
appear, that the property of the Church 
inight be devoted to any civil purposes, 
for the repairing of banks or the formation 
of turnpike roads. He thought that when 
they proceeded to devise and act upon 
this right of interfering they were bound 
to take care, that the property was distri- 
buted in a way analogous to the original 
purposes for which it was given to the 
Church, namely, the moral and religious 
instruction of the people. He thought 
that he had said enough as regarded his 
not being able to give his support to the 
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for Dublin, which in its present form not 
only contravened the vote which he (Lord 
Morpeth), with the majority of the House, 
came to on the Motion of the hon. mem- 
ber for St. Alban’s, but that it also went, 
not to the establishment of any substantive 
proposition, but merely to the assertion of 
an abstract right to be thrown out as 
encouragement to the votes of some, and 
as a source of alarm to others. The con- 
currence of the House in the Motion 
might be considered as a promise of a 
future grant to the Koman Catholic clergy 
of lreland-—a matter calculated to pro- 
duce very great ferment; or it might be 
construed, by the Irish Protestants, as the 
signal of their utter desertion ; and possi- 
bly it might lead to the abandonment of 
various plans connected with education 
and charitable institutions now in progress. 
Whenever the purposes to which the sur- 
plus revenues of the Irish Church were to 
be applied, were stated and defined— 
| whenever any practical measure was in- 
troduced—he should be quite ready to 
‘consider whether it tallied with his idea of 
the original destination of this property, 
and to deal with it accordingly. He was 
| perfectly aware that this view of the case 
/ was at variance with that entertained by 
his right hon. friend, the late Secretary 
|for the Colonies. He was sure he need 
‘not express to his right hon. friend the 
| respect which he felt for the character, the 
_affection he nourished for the person of 
‘his right hon. friend, or the undiminished 
|tegret he experienced for the loss of the 
great talents, and the no less signal virtues 
of his right hon. friend to the Government 
of the country; but he must at the same 
time say, that he never did feel more 
forcibly than on the occasion of his mak- 
ing his speech on leaving office, which his 
right hon. friend delivered with even more 
than his accustomed eloquence and ardour, 
the fallacy (in his humble judgment, at 
least) of the views which pervaded it. 
They were views with respect to the people 
of Ireland, based, as it seemed to him, on 
no other plea than conquest—it was say- 
ing, in effect,—‘* We have conquered 
your country—we have settled that such 
shall be your religion, and such—whether 
it suits you or not—such, whatever may 
happen to be its increase or decay, shall 
remain unaltered and unmodified.” He 
would not say, that this view of his right 
hon. friend would hold equally good for 
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of England clergyman in every village in 
India, but it would hold as good as if 
every Protestant were swept away from 
the face of Ireland; for even then, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of his right hon. friend 
it would still be necessary to keep up the 
whole ecclesiastical staff in readiness for 
the future possible return of the Dissenting 
troops under his banners. If his right 
hon. friend did not accede to this view of 
the case, he could not see what would 
become of his animated horror of the 
doctrine of proportion. With respect to 
the Church of England, in England 
he felt—and no one could feel it more 
deeply than himself—that in its proper 
sphere, in its just proportions, in its paro- 
chial ministration, it had a power and 
strength which, under the blessing from 
above, would enable it, not only to defy 
all the attacks of its enemies, but even to 
survive the defence of some of its friends. 
When he claimed this power and _per- 
petuity for the Church, it was for a Church 
purified of its abuses-—honoured by a just 
distribution of its superfluities—it was for 
a Church that had laid down for ever and 
ever the tone, and feeling, and habit of 
domination—it must be for a Church, 
in short, actuated by a spirit totally the 
reverse of that which was lately manifested 
at Oxford. Far be it from him to attempt 
to disparage the just tribute of applause 
which learning and science were never 
slow to bestow upon the successful valour 
which was their shield and defence in the 
hour of war and peril ; and far be it from 
him to hesitate in saying, as must be 
acknowledged on all hands, that never 
could there have been an instance in which 
the merit was more pre-eminent, or the 
reward more brilliant. But if it were in- 
tended to interweave political considera- 
tions, and to deduce political consequences 
from it, he must beg to express his con- 
viction that the party acclamations which 
rang through the theatre of Oxford would 
find no echo either in the popular branch 
of the British Legislature, or in the gene- 
ral mass of the British nation. They were 
not disposed to hail the name of their 
greatest, contemporary people with a yell 
of disapprobation, or their estimable Dis- 
senting citizens with a shout of derision— 
they honoured the triumphs of war, but 
they clung with a fonder love to the 
advances and improvements of peace— 
they revered the sanctities of religion, but 
they exhibited yet more of its gentle, 
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kind, and tolerant, and indulgent spirit. 
To the University of Oxford he looked 
back with emotions of gratitude and 
pleasure for the hours he had spent there, 
in its social circles, and in its studious 
shades ; but if it wished to excite a great 
national movement, he should anticipate 
for it the same success which attended 
the most busy periods of its interference 
with the history of our country, whether 
it backed the waning fortunes of Charles, 
or fostered the languishing hopes of Jacob- 
itism, He was convinced, that in times 
such as these, no principle of exclusive- 
ness could ultimately prevail on any great 
question, or in any great institution, 
founded for national purposes; and he 
was even sanguine, in anticipating some 
acquiescence and accommodation of opin- 
ion, even at the University of Oxford 
itself, when he remembered that the loud- 
est plaudits to which the roof of its theatre 
ever echoed, were those which hailed the 
approach within its walls of the great con- 
ceder of Catholic Emancipation. He was 
not ignorant that the violence and acri- 
mony of which he complained were not 
without provocation; he was not ignorant 
that if retaliation were always a good plea, 
some defence for that conduct were not 
wanting; but instead of pursuing a course 
which was provoked rather than justified, 
by the intemperance displayed on another 
side, he would rather ask those of his own 
creed, at least, to apply to their own con- 
duct a beautiful quotation made by Mr. 
Fox in circumstances somewhat parallel. 
If the members of the Church of England 
were firmly convinced, said Mr. Fox, of 
the Divine basis upon which its establish- 
ment rested, they should endeavour to 
make their conduct as congenial to that 
persuasion as they could, 


Tuque prior, tu parce, genus que ducis Olympo. 


Churchmen and Dissenters might differ 
from each as to how much ought to be 
demanded, forborne, resisted, and con- 
ceded; but they were all bound in an 
equal degree to adopt the spirit of candour 
and conciliation—of indulgence and mo- 
deration ; a spirit, which he was sorry to 
see had not prevailed to so great an extent 
as it might have done—and to remember 
that that spirit was of far more real 
praise, and more permanent value, than 
most of the points and tenets over which 
they waged their fiercest contests. Having 
thus declared his opinions to the House, 
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he begged to add, that fully assenting to 
the arguments which recognise the right 
of the Legislature to interfere with these 
revenues by a distribution analogous to 
the true spirit of the original destination, 
he had learnt with great pleasure that his 
Majesty’s Government had adopted the 
step of issuing a Commission of Inquiry 
upon the subject. He trusted, that when 
the Commission drew up its Report, it 
would be drawn up in a liberal spirit, and 
be liberally acted on by Ministers and the 
House; but he must in the meantime 
decline giving his consent to support the 
proposition of the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin. 

Lord Althorp had not yet heard any 
argument to show the necessity of adopting 
the Resolution moved by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had complained, that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had not declared their 
principles upon the subject of Church- 
property; but, at the same time that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman made this 
complaint, he afforded proof—proof in- 
contestable—that they had already fully de- 
clared the principles on which they meant 
to act. For, when the hon. and learned 
Gentleman inquired why the present Minis- 
try had separated from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had lately presided over the 
Colonial Department, he had _ himself 
stated, that the separation would not have 
taken place unless there existed a serious 
and most decided difference of principle. 
He might content himself with this proof, 
because as the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had stated, it would have been insane 
in the Ministers to separate themselves 
from Gentlemen of such powerful talents 
as were possessed by his noble and right 
hon. friends, unless there had been such 
a decided difference of principle. That, 
however, was not all ; for the Government 
had declared their opinions—had declared 
that the Parliament of this country 
did possess the right to appropriate to 
other than purely Church purposes such 
portions of the revenues of the Church in 
Ireland as might be more than was re- 
quired for the benefit and advantage of 
the Protestant population of that country. 
The Government had not only declared 
this, but had also declared, and had taken 
means to carry that declaration into effect, 
that as soon as it was proved and shown, 
not what was the amount of revenue pos- 
sessed by the Church of Ireland, but what 
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sum was more than sufficient for its 
purposes, that then it was not only the 
right but the duty of the Legislature to 
consider whether there might not be made 
a more beneficial appropriation. The 
Government had never stated or intended 
to state, that it was contemplated to ap- 
propriate any part of the Church revenues 
to the purposes of the Roman Catholic 
religion. On the contrary, they thought 
that such a mode of appropriation, so far 
from being advantageous, would be most 
detrimental, both as affected the feelings 
of the Protestant population of the empire 
and the feelings of the Roman Catholics 
themselves. Most undoubtedly the Go- 
vernment did think,—and he was prepared 
to say, looking at the question as a mem- 
ber himself of the Protestant Church,— 
that it would be most advantageous to the 
Protestant religion in both parts of the 
empire not to continue in Ireland that 
irritation against the Church which was 
consequent upon the present distribution 
of Church-property in that country. It 
was impossible for any man, who looked 
with reasonable feelings upon the present 
system of distribution, not to say, that so 
large an appropriation of property for the 
Ministers of so comparatively small a part 
of the population, was calculated to 
diminish instead of increase the number 
of Protestants in that part of the realm, 
because it was manifest that much dis- 
satisfaction among the other sects was in- 
evitable. With respect to the right of 
interference, he could not conceive on 
what grounds hon. Gentlemen who were 
opposed to the Government on this occa- 
sion, but who had conceded the right of 
Parliament to deprive one corporation of 
a portion of its property to confer it upon 
another, should urge that the Legislature 
had no right to apply the Church revenues 
to other purposes—he meant moral and 
religious purposes. He could not see how 
that right was denied, particularly when 
it was remembered that the Church, in 
the proper meaning of the terms, was not 
limited to the clerical portion only, but 
meant the whole body of the professors of 
the Protestant Church. The property 
belonging to that body had been applied 
to the payment of the ministers of religion ; 
but if those ministers could be provided 
for in a manner suflicient for the wants of 
the Protestant population of Ireland, and 
a surplus remained, he contended that the 
remainder might with great advantage to 
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the Church itself be applied in another 
way. With these views he felt perfectly 
ready to state distinctly his opinions, nor 
did he wish in any degree to shrink from 
them. He hoped, therefore, that after 
what he had stated, he should not be 
thought to be shrinking from the question 
if he did not accede to the adoption of 
the Resolution proposed by the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin. From the 
adoption of this resolution he could not 
see any advantage to be gained; it was 
merely a repetition of the Motion already 
disposed of which had been brought for- 
ward by his hon. friend the member for 
St. Alban’s, and for the same reasons that 
he had opposed it then he must now 
object to its adoption. It was true, that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
argued very ably, eloquently, and con- 
clusively, for the right of the Legislature 
to interfere in the matter of appropriation : 
he had made a very eloquent speech ; but 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
failed to advance any argument in favour 
of the adoption of his Motion at the pre- 
sent time. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had objected to the Tithe Bill, 
unless the Government gave some declar- 
ation as to its intentions with respect to 
future appropriation. The issuing of the 
Commission of Inquiry was a clear proof 
of the intentions of the Government, for 
it would have been most absurd in them 
to have issued it, if they did not mean to 
act upon the Report which would follow 
from the inquiry thus set on foot. That 
step alone went much further than the 
mere adoption of the abstract proposition 
now under consideration; it was an actual 
step towards the object to which the reso- 
lution proposed by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would merely pledgethe House. 
Under such circumstances its adoption 
was unnecessary, and being unnecessary, 
would be most disadvantageous. On 
these grounds, and not differing from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite as 
to the right of Parliament to make a 
different appropriation of the property, 
but thinking such a course was necessary 
for the future peace of Ireland and for the 
benefit of the Protestants of that country, 
he certainly was not prepared, and he 
hoped that the House was not prepared, 
to adopt the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. 

Colonel Davies expressed his approba- 
tion of the candour which had character- 
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ized the statement just delivered by the 
noble Lord opposite ; but he was anxious 
that the House should compare that state- 
ment with the observations which had 
fallen from a noble Marquess and another 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
in another place. The noble Marquis to 
whom he alluded had said, in speaking of 
a surplus, “that he only contemplated 
its appropriation to pious and charitable 
purposes connected with the Established 
Church.” Again, said the noble and 
learned Lord, that ‘supposing there was 
a surplus, it should first of all, if not 
exclusively, be applied to the purposes of 
moral and religious education on the 
principles of the Established Church.” 
He had also added, “‘ that the source from 
which the funds came, naturally indicated 
the objects to which it should be applied.” 
Here, then, was a complete difference of 
opinion amongst the members of the Go- 
vernment; and he must ask, would the 
last declaration of opinion to which he 
had alluded satisfy the people of Ireland ? 
—would they acquiesce in the continued 
application of the funds to which they all 
contributed, to the support of an institu- 
tion from which the majority derived no 
benefit? Every clause of the present 
Bill secured with an iron grasp the rights 
of the Church, and would leave the clergy 
of Ireland as completely in the possession 
of their present property as if the appro- 
priation (or he should rather call it) the 
misappropriation clause had passed. ‘The 
effect, too, of the Church ‘Temporalities 
Bill would be to produce the same result ; 
the very first clause sufficiently indicated 
its character, and with these declarations 
and measures beforehim, he could not think 
the professions of the Government afforded 
any security to the House. So long ago 
as the year 1830 the noble Lord opposite 
had promised to remove abuses which 
still remained unabated, and yet the Le- 
gislature and the people of Ireland were 
now to be told, that they must wait until 
the Report of the Commissioners of In- 
quiry was received, while, at the same 
time, % was sought by this Bill to per- 
petuate existing evils, by giving to the 
clergy of Ireland enormous powers, with- 
out which they would be unable to collect 
their tithes. The time was come to tell 
noble Lords in another place, that if they 
had any regard to the clergy, and if they 
did not wish to see that body reduced to 
a state of misery and destitution, they 
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must pass the Bill as it was sent to them 
from this House, for that this House 
would not agree to it in any other shape. 


But if the House should agree to the Bill | 


as at present framed, securing, as its pro- 
visions did, the property of the Church, 
the Lords would treat with contempt any 
effort to effect the objects sought by the 
people of Ireland. He repeated, therefore, 
that now was the time or never, and that 
the opportunity ought now to be embraced, 
for it would never occur again. It became 
the duty of the House to pass some reso- 


lution to show, that it would not be trifled | 


with, and for these reasons he should sup- 
port the Motion of the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin. 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor concurred with 
the hon. and gallant Member who had 
just sat down in thinking, that the present 
was the fitting time for the House to take 
some step. The views held by the noble 
Lord, the Prime Minister of England, in 
another House, and by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, the member for Tamworth, in this 
House, perfectly coincided, and therefore 
it was due to hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House, that his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters should speak out on the present 
occasion. The right hon. Gentleman, the 
Secretary for Ireland, had manifested 
great reserve throughout the discussions 
on the present measure. Although he 
did not exactly agree with the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Morpeth), who had 
said nothing applicable to the question, 
yet if the proposition of the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin had been 
brought forward as a substantive Motion, 
he should have been inclined to have gone 
with the noble Lord; but he could not 
for a moment forget the principles on 
which he held his seat in that House, nor 
could he obliterate from his memory, that 
the people of Ireland looked for the total 
and entire abolition of tithes. Less than 
this would not give satisfaction to the peo- 
ple of Ireland ; and though he entertained 
the highest respect for the talents and good 
feeling of the hon. and learned Member, 
yet he could not support the present pro- 
position, because he was prepared to go 
much further than the terms expressed 
in the resolution. The right hor. Gentle- 
man, the Secretary for Ireland, had said, 
that the House in acceding to this Bill 
was only legislating for a period of five 
years. He presumed it was in contem- 
plation, that the Report of the Commis- 
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sioners would be made in that time. He 
declared, however, as his opinion, that the 
Commission would commence in blood, 
progress in perjury, and terminate in de- 
lusion. The present measure effected 
merely a change in the name of an odious 
tax, and such legislation would not be pro- 
ductive of satisfaction to the people of 
Ireland; nor would the impost, though its 
definition might be altered, be made more 
palatable to that portion of his Majesty’s 
subjects. He had attended numerous 
tithe-meetings in Ireland, and he could 
state, that the strongest resolutions, urging 
the injustice of tithes, were generally pro- 
posed and seconded by Protestants. The 
landlords had also joined in the outery 
against the impost, so that the opposition 
could not now be said to be that of the 
vulgar people. By opposing the resolu- 
tion propounded by the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin, he was aware that 
he stood upon tender grounds; but as he 
sought not popularity, but merely regarded 
principle, he should persist in his course, 
with a perfect willingness to retire to some 
other occupation, or offer his services to 
a constituency more radical than that he 
represented, which, he believed, it would 
be difficult for him to find. If the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Littleton) 
persisted in the measure as it was at pre- 
sent framed, he would indeed require a 
renewal of the Coercion Bill; but as he 
had already told the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he was unfit to govern Ireland, 
he would repeat his hope, that the right 
hon. Gentleman would stop short in his 
mad career. It might be said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman had been obliged 
to follow in the steps of the late Secretary 
for the Colonies; but if so, he (Mr. 
Feargus O’Connor) hoped and _ trusted 
that in the changes now taking place, the 
right hon. Gentleman would, like his 
predecessor, find a higher office in which 
he might take refuge. The right hon. 
Gentleman had not stated how the Bill 
was to work, but he had contented himself 
with calling upon the people of Ireland 
to be satisfied. He repeated that the 
people of Ireland would not be satis- 
fied with increased powers being given to 
the parsons, who were just as severe as the 
tithe-proctors. He himself lived in a 
district which was called “ Parson’s 
Paradise,” from the circumstance of the 
great number of livings by which it was 
surrounded; and he knew them to have 
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sold their tithes for from 7s. to 10s. in the 
pound to the tithe proctors, after refusing 
15s. from the tithe payers on the terms of 
the full amount being enforced. He 
should, he must repeat, oppose the Motion 
of the hon. and learned member for Dub- 
lin, because if he should now give it his 
support, he could not in his conscience 
come forward next Session, and advocate 
the principle upon which he had been re- 
turned — namely, the total abolition of 
tithes. The noble Lord had done well in 
introducing words of a warlike import into 
the Bill, for if he was determined to per- 
severe in tithes he must present the peace- 
offering to the minister on the point of the 
bayonet. He never would pay tithes in 
any shape or form, nor would he advise 
any of his constituents to pay them. 

Mr. Sheil observed, that it struck him 
with surprise, that after the speech of the 
hon, and gallant member for Worcester, 
one point of the question had not called 
forth some explanation from his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, particularly as it was 
a point to which much importance was 
attached. He thought that the opinion 
of any one of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
openly and candidly declared, would carry 
much weight with it; and he thought it 
but fair, for the satisfaction of the House 
and the public, that it should be made 
known how far unanimity on this point 
subsisted among the members of the 
Cabinet, or what shades of dissent were to 
be found among them. A noble Lord in 
another place—an expression quite par- 
liamentary, if not always quite intelligible 
—was reported to have expressed him- 
self favourable to the application of the 
surplus of the Church-property solely to 
the purposes of the Protestant Church. 
Had this been said, or had it not?) Why 
did not Ministers come forward and 
boldly declare their sentiments, instead of 
referring to the expression of their opin- 
ions? He did not pretend to say, that 
Ministers had done nothing: far from it. 
Ireland had to thank them for two great 
boons. They had given up the appropria- 
tion clause, and they had done something 
else. They had granted a Commission ; 
but he would ask them, would Ireland be 
satisfied with the political results of that 
Commission? The only difference be- 


tween the conduct of the noble Lord on 
the occasion of moving the previous ques- 
tionas an Amendment to the Motion of 
the hon. member for St. Alban’s, and on 
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the present, was this—that he had then 
opposed an immediate decision on the 
question of appropriation, on the ground 
of granting a Commission of Inquiry, and 
now on the score of having issued the 
Commission, Now, he would put the 
question on this single point—was this 
Commission sufficient? One remarkable 
distinction between this and other Com- 
missions was evident at the first glance— 
namely, that some time was fixed for the 
exercise of the duties which the persons 
appointed to act under the Commission 
were to perform, but here no time was 
limited. He need only cite the examples 
of the Education Commission, and the 
Corporation Commission to prove this po- 
sition. Then again, how many Commis- 
sioners were appointed? Nominally there 
were fourteen, but three of them were 
Ministers of the Crown, and a fourth was 
to reside, he was told, constantly in Lon- 
don; thus there were in reality only ten. 
These were to be divided into pairs, and 
every parish in Ireland was to be visited 
by the one or the other of these pairs of 
Commissioners. Now, there were 2,500 
parishes in Ireland to be perambulated, 
500 to each pair, two Commissioners to 
each parish; on this point the terms of the 
Commission were explicit, and they were 
on the spot, that was the phrase, to col- 
lect the information for which they were 
sent out. In the first place, they had to 
ascertain the relative proportions of the 
Protestant, Presbyterian, and Catholic 
population in each parish ; next, the 
average attendance at Church of each 
class for the last five years; then, if 
there was a union of parishes, the aver- 
age proportions of each in these re- 
spects. The next thing was, where 
there was such an union, for them to 
ascertain the distance between the par- 
ishes; to be sure, this was a piece of 
information not very hard to come at; 
but, as if what he had recounted was not 
enough, as if Government thought the 
labours of the Commissioners were not 
sufficiently Herculean, they had to inquire 
into the state of education in each parish, 
to learn what books were employed for 
this purpose, and to ascertain the average 
attendance of each sect in the school. 


But even this was not enough ; they were © 


to report generally—he hoped the House 
would observe the comprehensiveness of 
the word—on the relative situation of 
Protestants, Catholics, Presbyterians, Bap- 
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tists, all and any denominations whatso- 
ever in respect to all these particulars. 
And all this was to be done by ten men! 
These were the naked facts of the case ; 
he had not distorted them in the slightest 
degree ; and now he asked whether it was 
likely that such a Commission would do 
any service to the country? He had 
shown, that it was entirely worthless, and, 
therefore, he begged Ministers to take at 
once a decided step, and no longer expose 
themselves to the charge of pusillanimous 
imbecility. The noble Lord might say, 
that he did not know whether there would 
be a surplus or not. 
with great care the noble Lord’s conces- 
sion; but he found a resolution adopted 
by his Majesty’s Ministers, and he would 


ask why the House of Commons should | 


retract from that resolution. He (Mr. 
Sheil) might be disposed to confide in Go- 
vernment, but he did not trust in their sta- 
bility—he did not confide in their perma- 
nence. Their determinations might be 
nullified by a change of Administration, 
but a resolution of the House of Com- 
mons was not so mutable. But at any 
rate they ought to know what they were 
doing. ‘ Let us,” continued the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, “ have determined men. 
Either we must return to the reign of the 
Conservatives, or we must have bold and 
consistent advocates of necessary changes. 
We must pursue a decided policy, and 
not have recourse to a paltry system of 
shifts and expedients.” It was absurd, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman continued, 
to suppose, that the Coercion Bill would 
effect the results which Ministers pro- 
posed to themselves by its adoption. 
Such measures had invariably failed. 
They might re-act the scenes which ought 
to have struck them with dismay ; all the 
atrocities which had been committed 
might be again let loose upon the land ; 
but they should remember that having 
made those dreadful experiments, and 
found them a failure, if they persisted in 
this reckless pertinacity of purpose, they 
would have to pass before God and their 
country the ordeal of a most terrible and 
fearful judgment. 

Mr. Edward Ellice said, that nothing 
could have surprised him less than the 
tone and manner of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman ; or, that persons who declared 
themselves determined to oppose the Go- 
vernment, should be equally prepared to 
withhold all confidence from them. It 


He had watched | 
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was true, as had been said, that the Go- 
vernment had sustained a severe loss in 
the splendid talents of his right hon. 
friends. He agreed with the remark, that 
that loss was the severest to which the 
Government could be exposed. And for 
what had the sacrifice been made, but 
that the Government should be enabled 
to act upon one principle, and to avow 
that principle with regard to the measure 
now before the House? [ Cheers.] :—“ Sir, 
I scarcely know,” continued the right hon. 
Gentleman, ‘ how to interpret that cheer, 
coming from the quarter it does. But if 
it means, that the Government is not 
united and determined to act consistently 
with its declarations, I say, that if I had 
thought there had been the least difference 
upon one principle amongst those who 
formed the new Government, and that 
principle was the one of advising the fit 
application of the surplus revenues of the 
Church of Ireland to purposes not dissi- 
milar from those stated in the Resolutions 
of the hon. member for St. Alban’s, I 
would have been the last man to have 
joined it. I agree with the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin in all that he 
has stated of all the abuses and anomalies 
of this Church, and of the miseries and 
oppressions which it has brought on the 
country. I am not afraid to avow that in 
my place in this House; and, if I am 
ready to lend my best assistance to pro- 
pose plans in this House for removing the 
miseries and the abuses and anomalies to 
which I have alluded, and thereby to 
give new strength and security to the 
Establishment in Ireland, while at the 
same time, I am enabled to confer that 
benefit upon the mass of the people of 
Ireland which they have a right to expect, 
by the appropriation of the surplus funds 
of the Establishment, I think IT have a 
right to claim credit for having discharged 
the duty I prescribed to myself when I 
accepted office. These are my senti- 
ments; and I know of none of my col- 
leagues who differ from me on the subject. 
At least, I am sure, that I have heard no 
opinion from any one of them which leads 
me to entertain the least doubt, that the 
Government is acting in union on this 
point. The hon. and learned member for 
Dublin has asked me, or some member 
of the Cabinet, to give the House a candid 
exposition of our opinions upon this ques- 
tion. At least, as far as I am concerned, 
I hope he will admit that I have not with- 
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held mine. With respect, Sir, to the 
Motion immediately before the House, the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin 
stated, that there is a wide difference 
between this Resolution which he has 
proposed to night, and that of the hon. 
member for St. Alban’s, which the House 
negatived upon a recent occasion. After 
having listened with great attention to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s speech, I con- 
fess I cannot see the distinction. When 
my noble friend opposed the former Reso- 
lution, he did so upon the ground of the 
Commission which had been issued, the 
terms of which he then stated to the 
House. I recollect, that my noble friend 
read from a paper in his hand the very 
terms of the Commission. I cannot then 
well understand how the House can agree 
with the hon. and learned member for 
Tipperary, and assert, that the Commission 
was issued with a view to delude the 
people. Then I ask, why will you not 
give credit to the Government for having 
adopted it with honest intentions? Either 
the measure was taken with good inten- 
tions, or it was used to delude the people 
of Ireland. J must say, that the haste 
with which you expect the Government to 
move forward in these measures is inju- 
rious to your own objects. I know that 
Governments are to be found, and Legis- 
latures, perhaps, to follow them, who may 
be ready to move with less deliberation ; 
but I say the present Government is not 
pledged to any such destructive rapidity 
of motion ; and it is not fairly dealt with 
in being urged forward with unnecessary 
and causeless haste. The Government 
has scarcely had time to appoint the 
Commission. The Commissioners have 
scarcely met, and they are already accused 
of not proceeding with sufficient rapidity. 
Will Gentlemen give us a little time? 
Will they allow us to be informed of the 
opinions of the Commissioners. They 
met last week, and the first instruction 
sent to them was to consider how far their 
numbers were equal to the several duties 
imposed upon them, and to submit to the 
Government the plan upon which they 
proposed to operate in order that we may 
decide upon what steps may be necessary 
to accelerate their proceedings. Will, 
then, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
give us a week or two? We are a Go- 


vernment scarcely in office, it may be said 
—scarcely formed for the purposes of 
Will he not give us time to 


business. 
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prepare our measures, and to form them 
upon rational grounds, so as to enable us 
—supposing, that he and I agree in our 
ultimate objects—to effect them? If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman asks me my 
opinion as to the Resolution he has moved, 
I scarcely know in what I differ from it. 
That is my opinion, and those who hear 
me know that Iam not the man to put 
any qualification upon opinions which I 
strongly hold.” The right hon. Gentle- 
man then proceeded to say, that if there 
was any thing in the Resolution to which 
he objected, it was to the general charac- 
ter of the words ‘ purposes of public 
utility.” They might mean any thing—-. 
the building of roads or bridges, or other 
such purposes, which were of public 
utility, but to which he should certainly 
object to see the fund applied. Heshould 
like to have some little explanation of the 
very wide terms which the hon. and 
learned Member had chosen. But he 
objected to the Resolution being brought 
forward now. The Government had a 
right to expect credit for their intentions ; 
and, above all things, they ought not to 
be driven forwards by violence to do what 
they hoped to accomplish quietly, and so 
as to avoid exciting the passions of men, 
and ultimately to provide for the public 
benefit. He had not accepted office to 
inflame and irritate one class of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects against another. As to 


| the threat of the hon. and learned mem- 





ber for Tipperary, he cared little whether 
this or any other measures should be 
placed under other auspices by a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament; but he avowed his 
determination, let the consequences be 
what they might, neither to be deterred 
from those reforms which he conceived to 
be demanded by the public good, nor to 
be plunged into an extravagant and pre- 
mature course which must only end in 
failure; but to stand between the ex- 
tremes of either party, and pursue the 
course which his own judgment dictated. 
There was no hon. Gentleman in that 
House who felt more deeply than he did 
the loss which the Government had sus- 
tained in losing the talents of his two 
right hon. friends who had retired from it; 
still he must say, that the best support of 
a Government ought to be an_ honest 
intention and purpose to carry through 
those salutary measures of reform which 
the condition of the country required. 
That intention, he felt conscious, entitled 
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the present Government to the support 
and confidence of the House. Without 
that confidence, he was aware they could 
do nothing; and, if it was to be withdrawn 
from them, that appeal must be made to 
the country under which he hoped and 
prayed—though he should be insincere 
if he said he believed—that the Councils 
of his Majesty would be committed to 
more moderate and more prudent hands ; 
or that the measures then proposed would 
be more beneficial to the people. 

Mr. Lefroy said, that the House and 
the country would be indebted to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech for at least 


knowing what the opinions and views of 


his Majesty’s Government were. The 
Commission had been properly described by 
the hon. and learned member for Tippe- 
rary; and if so sore a blister was to be 
applied to Ireland, the sooner she was 
made to go through the misery of it the 
better. The excitement that would be 
caused by this Commission in every parish 
in Ireland would resemble that of an 
election with universal suffrage. If ever 
there was a curse my the land for num- 
bering the people, this Commission would 
be one. There was no difference of opin- 
ion about it in Ireland; all parties looked 
upon it as the same unmitigated evil. 
With respect to the proposition of apply- 
ing the funds of the Church to purposes 
of “general utility,” as it was called, 
that was a plan which he should always 
oppose to the uttermost. He had never 
heard any reason advanced to show why 
the property of the Church of Ireland dif- 
fered from the property of the Church of 
England. The only reason that had been 
glanced at nm argument was, that of the 
population in Ireland being of a different 
religion. But the endowments of the 
Church had not been given to any parti- 
cular portion of the community, but to 
the religion of the State. If any one 
thought a better religion could be found 
than the Protestant religion, let him come 
boldly forward and propose to have it 
changed from the Protestant to the Ca- 
tholic, and see whether that House or the 
people of England or of Scotland would 
agree to it. It had been argued, that be- 
cause there was a diminution of the 
numbers of any sect possessing property, 
that property ought to be given to the 
Government or to Parliament, and the 
owners be divested of it. He would con- 
tend, that where a State religion had been 
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endowed, there was no more right in Par- 
liament to divert the funds from that 
purpose than there was to divert them in 
the other case. If the majority of the 
people of Ireland did not adopt the reli- 
gion established by Parliament—and let 
it be remembered, that it was a Roman 
Catholic Parliament in Ireland which 
established the Protestant religion there— 
that was no reason for diverting the 
Church property from its possessors, who 
held it under the solemn guarantee of the 
Legislature. If it were so, what was to 
become of the U nion, which was no more 
sanctioned by the majority of the people 
in Ireland than the Protestant Church ? 
That sophism would have no weight when 
closely examined. The people of Ireland 
only formed a portion of the population of 
the empire, and there was no more reason 
why they should call for the abolition of 
the religion of the State, than there would 
be for the Roman Catholics, who might 
happen to have a majority in any county 
in England claiming the abolition of the 
tithes on that account. The question 
upon which the House must now make 
up its mind was, whether or not the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation should be aban- 
doned and broken down. It was true, 
that the barrier set up at the Revolution 
had been broken down, and he had no 
desire to raise it up again; but so long as 
the principles of the Reformation remained 
in force, Parliament could have no right 
to do with the Church of Ireland what it 
could not do with the Church of England, 
and by doing which it must tend to the 
dismemberment of the empire, and the 
overthrow of the monarchy in Ireland. 
When he added to this the jealousy with 
which the Protestant people of Ireland 
looked to this measure as a breach of 
national faith and of the solemn compact 
entered into with them at the Union,— 
when they looked at this, and at the feel- 
ings which had lately been excited among 
the Protestants of Ireland,—he could not 
too solemnly caution the Government 
against the course they were pursuing. 
He had nothing to say against the removal 
of abuses in the Church, or any proper 
distribution of her revenues. He was 
most anxious that every defect of this 
kind should be remedied ; but any aliena- 
tion of her property from the Church, 
he, and he believed every Protestant 
Irishman, would be prepared to resist to 
the last as an infraction of the Union. On 
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the last occasion upon which he addressed 
the House on this subject, he felt himself 
authorized, upon the strength of docu- 
ments which he had consulted, to assert 
that the estimates of the property of the 
Church in Ireland, which had been given 
to the House, were most exaggerated 
statements. He did it without the most 
distant intention of conveying any impu- 
tation upon the Motion of the hon. mem- 
ber for St. Alban’s ; but, in justice to him- 
self, he must state again, that, after ex- 
amining the facts most carefully, he was 
convinced, that the hon. Gentleman had 
fallen into the most gross exaggeration. 
Since, then, the accounts of the whole 
composition had been prepared, excepting 
for tithes, to the value of 68,000/. a-year. 
From these accounts it appeared, that the 
hon. Member overstated the property of 
the Church by above 100,000/. a-year. 
As he had surmised before, he found, 
that the value of the glebe lands, as well 
as the tithes, had been included in the 
estimate of the property. He was now 
able to repeat the statement he had made 
the other night, that the whole revenues 
of the Church of Ireland, applicable to 
the remuneration of her Bishops and 
clergy, after deducting the payments 
under the present Bill, and the income of 
the cancelled bishoprics, would not ex- 
ceed 534,000/. a-year. Of the livings in 
Ireland, 277 were presented to by lay 
patrons, and those in value were nearly 
one-fifth of the value of the whole. These 
livings being the saleable property of lay- 
men, like any other property, ought not 
to be taken as endowments of the Church, 
and, therefore, that number of 277 was to 
be deducted from the whole number of 
1,456. There was still less justice in 
separating from the Protestant Church 
any of its revenues at the present moment, 
when the result of this measure would be 
to throw the payment of the tithes upon 
the Protestant landlords. It was said, that 
the tithes should not be paid because the 
people of the country were of another 
religion, and, therefore, the clergy had 
nothing to do. But that would put an 
end to every State religion, except the 
religion chosen and followed by the most 
ignorant of the people. With respect to 


the Bill itself, he had heard, with astonish- 
ment, the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Secretary for Ireland, state, that it was 
his intention to abandon the redemption 
and appropriation clauses in the Bill, He 
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heard the proposition with astonishment, 
because it was at variance with the pro- 
fessions made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man when he introduced the measure 
originally to the House. The professed 
object of the Bill was, to realize this 
species of property, by a commutation 
into land, and to leave the question of 
future appropriation unprejudiced. But, 
to leave that question unprejudiced, it 
was necessary the Bill should go the 
length it originally did; and, accordingly, 
the Bill provided that, for five years, a 
land-tax should be levied in lieu of tithes; 
and, after that period, an investment was 
to be made for the use of the clergyman, 
who would then possess a property in Jand 
equivalent to four-fifths of what he had 
previously received in tithe. If those 
clauses were withdrawn, what was the 
clergyman to receive in lieu of his ancient 
prescriptive right, which was taken away 
by the Bill?—and what was he to receive 
in lieu of one-fifth of his present income ? 
It should be borne in mind, too, that the 
Bill dealt with the rights of present pro- 
prietors, and, as now to be modified, it 
would give the clergyman, in place of his 
prescriptive right to the whole tithe, a 
claim to become-a pensioner of the Com- 
missioners of the Woods and Forests for 
four-fifths. The Bill did not give the 
Land-tax to the clergy individually ; it left 
it vested in the Crown, and to be collected 
by the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, and voted out accordingly, as 
they, in their diligence, might be able to 
collect it, after deducting all expenses. 
The revenues of the Church, so circum- 
stanced, could not any longer be looked 
upon as property. Under these circum- 
stances, he felt great reluctance to vote for 
the re-committal of the Bill; but he had 
no alternative, and could not, upon any 
grounds, support the Resolution proposed 
by the hon. and learned member for Dub- 
lin. He believed, that the interests of the 
clergy would be greatly prejudiced by the 
Bill, but he felt coerced to take it asa 
choice of evils, and to avoid the Resolu- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin. 

Mr. Finch contended that, if the Catho- 
lic priesthood had permitted the people to 
pay the tithes, they were very ready to pay 
them; and nothing would have been heard 
of this Bill. It was the object of the 
Church of Rome to destroy the Protestant 
Church, and to establish itself in the 
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place of the Protestant Church. His 
Majesty’s Government had been absurd 
enough to suppose, that the Catholic clergy 
would accept a pittance from the off- 
scourings of the Establishment. If they 
had offered them four-fifths of the re- 
venues of the latter, perhaps they might 
have accepted that as a first payment, 
and a step to their ultimate object, that 
of establishing their own religion in its 
place. The conduct of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, on the present occasion, was in 
direct violation of the promise made to 
the Protestants of Ireland, that no such 
measure should be introduced without 
their being previously consulted on it. 
Such conduct was calculated to excite 
alarm in every member of the Established 
Church, and to threaten the stability of 
the State. 

Mr. French wished to point out that 
part of the proposed alterations to which 
he particularly objected. He stood for- 
ward as the advocate of this Bill, nor 
would he join in a sweeping denunciation 
of its provisions. He was fully aware of 
the benefit which must result from cutting 
off the source of collision between the 
Protestant clergy and the people. It pro- 
vided against a repetition of that distress 
to which, according to the statement of 
the hon. member for the University of 
Dublin, the clergy had been reduced by 
the non-payment of tithe ; and though he 
must agree with the hon. member for 
Worcester, that justice was violated in 
compelling one man to pay the debt of 
another, by rendering the landlord liable 
for the defalcation of the tenant, still a 
sacrifice, made on the part of the landed 
proprietors within the bounds of modera- 
tion, for the attainment of tranquillity, 
might be desirable. They should recollect, 
that their individual interests were re- 
gulated by the general prosperity of the 
State; that this impost, now about to be 
done away with, had been for ages the 
greatest drawback on that prosperity; 
that it had always been the cause of com- 
bination and confederacy throughout the 
country ; that, in the present inflammable 
state of public opinion in Ireland, the re- 
sistance to payment might be still further 
extended, and end in a terrific struggle 
between property and pauperism. They 
should also recollect, that were every 
vestige of the Protestant Church destroy- 
ed in Ireland, they could not, in justice, 
expect one shilling of this money to fall 
VOL, XXIV {Siu 
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into their pockets; but, on the other hand, 
a considerable allowance ought to bemade, 
a much more considerable allowance than 
that proposed in this Bill, to reconcile 
them to taking on themselves payments 
for which they were not at present liable ; 
payments not hereafter to be collected by 
them, or if, indeed, attempted, at the 
hazard of attaching the insecurity of tithe 
to the present security of rent, involving 
both in one common ruin, and to be col- 
lected even then, according to the state- 
ment of the right hon. Secretary for Ire- 
land in sums amounting to the one- 
fortieth part of a farthing. For all this 
trouble, risk, nay, certain loss, what did 
they propose to give the landlords of Ire- 
land? What advantage, present or pro- 
spective, did they hold out, to reconcile 
them to this arrangement, to tempt them 
to acquiesce in what the gentry of England 
would never suffer, and what, he trusted, 
they would not be forced to submit to? 
Were receivers to be placed on their 
estates for debts which they never con- 
tracted? In this Bill, as originally in- 
troduced, there was a clause of redemp- 
tion, giving the landlords of Ireland as a 
boon, at sixteen years’ purchase, a de- 
scription of property, which, before it was 
deteriorated by agitation, would bring but 
thirteen years’ purchase in the market; 
this was called a boon. They received a 
similar one last Session in the Church 
Temporalities Act ; but this clause was to 
be omitted. Against that omission— to 
striking out the principle of redemption— 
he objected. The inevitable consequence 
of this Bill passing without the rate of re- 
demption being fixed, must be, to place an 
additional incumbrance of some millions 
on the landed property of Ireland. He 
wished not to deduct one shilling from 
the value of Church property as it stood 
before agitation commenced in 1829 ; but 
he denied the right of Parliament to 
stamp an additional value on this pro- 
perty by legislative enactment, and call 
on the landlords of Ireland to pay for it. 
At the period to which he had alluded, 
1829, the Church tithe of Ireland was 
rated at 600,000/. a-year. Deduct for col- 
lection, security, &c., thirty per cent, and 
the nett or saleable income would be 
420,000/. a-year, which, at thirteen years’ 
purchase, would bring 5,460,000/. This 
600,000/. tithe they were now about to 
convert into 600,000/. rent charge, de- 
— twentyper cent. 480,000/. saleable 
2 
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income seemed as the just charge on the 
rental of Ireland on a sum of 14,000,0002. 
sterling, guaranteed by the State, and 
payable at the Treasury. Would any one 
venture to deny, that a description of pro- 
perty, such as this, would be valuable, 
and that the landlord of Ireland would 
not be eventually compelled to pay, thirty 
years’ purchase for it? 480,000/. at thirty 
years purchase, would produce] 4,400,000/. 
An additional value of near 900,000/. they 
were about to place on this property. The 
lay tithe of 100,000/. a-year was subject 
to the same calculation. The increase of 
value in this case could not be defended 
on the ground of being the property of 
the Church or the property of the State. 
He trusted, his Majesty’s Government 
would take this into their serious consider- 
ation—that they would hesitate before, by 
expunging the clause of redemption, they 
cut off the only means by which the ex- 
tinction of tithes could be obtained-—that 
object for which the people of Ireland had 
so long and so ardently struggled; that 
they would pause before they adopted a 
measure which was destructive to the 
landlord, and not conciliatory to the 
tenant; which, while it left behind the 
seeds of discontent and irritation, would 
materially add to the burthens of an al- 
ready distracted and impoverished coun- 
try. He would no longer trespass on the 
patience of the House, and would con- 
clude by stating his fixed determination 
to oppose, to the utmost of his power, in 
Committee, the omission of a clause with- 
out which he considered this Bill would 
not only be destructive to the interests, 
but fatal to the peace of his native 
country. 

Mr. Shaw said, it was his intention to 
vote against the resolution of the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin, but, having 
done so, he was fully as much as ever 
opposed to the Motion of the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland. In this he was 
guilty of no inconsistency. The hon. 
and learned member for Dublin and the 
Treasury Bench were precisely agreed 
upon this question. The only difference 
that existed between them was, that the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin had 
the manliness both to state and to act upon 
the principles which he declared. The 
Government stated, but had not the man- 
liness to act upon the principles they 
entertained. If they had the manliness 


and the moral courage to act up to the 
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principles they professed, his Majesty's 
Ministers need not hesitate to support the 
Resolution of the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin. The right hon. Secretary 
at War had declared that, by adopting 
that Resolution, however consistent in 
principle it might be with the opinions of 
Government upon the subject, they 
would be brought into difficulties of 
detail which it was inexpedient to en- 
counter at present. This was by no 
means a valid objection, for the Resolu- 
tion did not pledge them to any details. 
That being the case—he meant no per- 
sonal offence to any member of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government in what he was 
now saying—he would plainly state his 
conviction, that his Majesty’s Government 
had adopted the course they were now 
pursuing for no other purpose on earth 
than to gain time. The sentiments of his 
Majesty’s Ministers appeared to agree so 
precisely with those of the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin, that he could not see 
any reason why they should not support 
that hon. and learned Member’s resolution, 
if they wished to act with boldnessand con- 
sistency. But the fact was, whatever the in- 
dividual sentiments of the members of the 
Government might be, as a Ministry they 
had not come to any very consistent or 
well-detined opinion upon the subject. 
He held in his hand a copy of the speech 
of another member of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in another place and on a former 
occasion ; and what were his opinions upon 
this question? Why, black and white 
were not more opposite than were the ex- 
pressed opinions of the Marquess of Lans- 
downe and the right hon. Secretary at 
War upon the subject of the appropria- 
tion of Church property in Ireland. He 
would, therefore, at once charge his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers as a body, with endea- 
vouring to evade and shufile off from the 
question. He would not now go into the 
arguments of the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin, for in the present position 
of the debate such a course would be 
hardly opportune. There was one single 
topic, however, contained in the joint 
sentiments of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber and of his Majesty’s Ministers,—for 
there was no difficulty in putting them 
and answering them together,—which he 
could not but introduce to the notice of 
the House. For this purpose he would 
beg leave to quote one single passage 
from the speech of an individual of high 
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trust in his Majesty’s Government,—the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. In the year 
1823, an hon. Member (for Middlesex) 
brought forward a measure upon the sub- 
ject of Church property in Ireland, which 
was not nearly so strong as that now before 
the House. ‘The motion then proposed by 
the hon. Member was this. ‘That it is 
expedient to inquire whether the present 
Church Establishmentof Ireland isnot more 
than commensurate to the services to be 
performed, both as regards the number of 
persons employed, and the incomes they 
receive; and if so, whether a reduction 
of the same should not take place, with 
due regard to all existing interests.” * 
Upon this proposition what did Lord 
Plunkett say? <‘‘ He could not allow the 
resolution of the hon. Member to be offered 
to the consideration of the House, with- 
out expressing in terms as strong as the 
English language could supply, or the rules 
of Parliament would allow him to use in 
this House, his sense of the folly and 
desperation of the measure which had 
been proposed; without expressing the 
strongest reprobation of it which it was 
in his power to bestow. The plan of the 
hon. Gentleman for governing the Church 
of Ireland, if proper for that country, 
would be proper for England.”+ What 
then became of the distinction between Eng- 
land and Ireland pointed out by the noble 
Lord (Lord Morpeth), who had just taken 
up hisstation behind the Treasury Bench— 
But Lord Plunkett went on: ‘‘ If adopted 
by Parliament, they would, in effect, 
declare, that the property of the hierarchy 
was public property, and was liable to be 
disposed of for purposes of religion, or 
for any other purposes. This would pre- 
pare the way for the downfall of the 
hierachy, and that of the Throne must 
follow.” { This, however, was not all, for, 
in a few sentences further on, Lord Plun- 
kett returned to the distinction between 
England - and Ireland.-. Under _ these 
circumstances it was certainly ex- 
tremely fortunate that the noble and 
learned Lord’s professional duties detained 
him in Ireland during the discussion of 
this question. It would certainly be 
highly inconvenient to him to be present 
on such an occasion. He was perfectly 
satisfied, from what had fallen from tine 





* Hansard, vol. viii, (new series) p, 390. 
+ Ibid. p. 407. 
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right hon. Secretary at War, that if he 
were acting in his individual capacity as 
a Member of that House, he would not 
oppose the resolution of the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin. That hon. 
and learned Member had very strong 
grounds to urge the Government before 
the Bill was suffered to go into Committee, 
to declare their intentions in respect to 
this very important branch of the subject. 
The present Bill was totally different from 
the former one. It involved the principle 
of direct confiscation of landed property, 
and proposed to abolish the privilege of 
redemption, which was formerly proposed 
to be admitted. This was of itself a great 
act of oppression and unfairness towards 
the landed proprietors. Now, as to the 
newly-appointed Commission which his 
Majesty’s Ministers proposed to send forth 
to make researches upon the subject of 
Church property,—there were in his re- 
collection two precedents for such a 
Commission. The first was in the time 
of Henry 8th, who, when he was about 
to spoliate the property of the monasteries 
of England, first appointed a Commission, 
just such a Commission as the present 
one, to inquire into the propriety of such 
a proceeding. It wasneedless to add, 
that the result of their Commission’s 
labours was just such as was expected 
and desired, and the abbey revenues of 
England were accordingly seized. The 
next precedent he would mention was on 
the occasion of the annual meeting of the 
Catholics in Dublin in 1825, when Mr. 
O’Connell (he spoke of that Gentleman 
now as a member of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, without reference to his subse- 
quent conduct in any other place), Mr. 
O’Connell on that occasion promised the 
people of Ireland a new Catholic Associa- 
tion, and that one ofits first objects should 
be to have the population numbered, and 
also to ascertain the value of every Church 
living in Ireland, distinguishing the amount 
of Church-cess, of parish-cess, and the 
salaries or emolument of every parish 
officer, and of every clergyman in Ireland, 
not only of the Established Church, but 
Presbyterians and others. Such was the 
promise of Mr. O’Connell on the occa- 
sion to which he had alluded ; and really 
the precedent was so very exact, that it 
might very well be followed on the pre- 
sent occasion by his Majesty’s Ministers. 
In his conscience he believed the object 
of the present Commission to be of the 
2C2 
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most dangerous nature. 


mischief in Ireland, stirring up the 
mouldering embers of religious animosity 
throughout the land, and exciting jea- 
lousies and feuds of the direst and most 
distressing kind. The Commission was 
issued for no other purpose than as a sort 
of plank on which the remnants of a dis- 
jointed Cabinet might hang together, and, 
without one principle to guide them in 
their reckless course, float for a short time 
longer upon the stagnant waters of public 
Opinion, in whose dark and deadly depths 
they must eventually perish. To add a 
little longer term to their wretched and 
lingering existence, had they adopted the 
notion of issuing a Commission which he 
(Mr. Shaw) could never cease to regret, 
and the ill effects of which it was difficult 
and melancholy to contemplate. The 
Government had altered this Bill and 
issued this Commission for no other than 
this short-sighted and selfish object, be- 
cause they had not the manliness and the 
firmness to act upon their own responsi- 
bility and their own declared opinions. 
Mr. Secretary Rice said, that an im- 
putation more grave and serious than that 
which the House had just heard pro- 
nounced had never been cast against any 
set of men holding the responsible situa- 
tion of advisers of the Crown. In the 
first place, the hon. and learned member 
for the University of Dublin, had taxed 
his Majesty’s Government with such a de- 
gree of insincerity and duplicity, that no 
individual among them could ever dare to 
hold up his head again if the charge were 
in any way well founded. The hon. and 
learned Member charged his Majesty’s 
Ministers with having endeavoured to 
delude all the parties in that House upon 
a measure of vast importance like the pre- 
sent, for the mere purpose of prolonging 
a wretched and lingering existence in of- 
fice, and of disgracing themselves before 
the conntry by conduct at once unwise 
and dishonest. They were accused of 
wishing to seduce the House into a Com- 
mittee upon this Bill, for the purpose of 
acknowledging a principle upon which 
they intended to do something, but which 
something they had not in any way agreed 
upon. Why the principle had been avow- 
ed at the announcement of the Commission 
which had been made during the discus- 
sion of the motion brought forward by the 
hon. member for St. Alban’s, and from the 
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admission then made, the Government 
would not shrink. Why, then, seeing the 
principle involved in the inquiry about to 
be entered into, were they told, that the 
Commission was a mere delusion? The 
principle involved in the Commission was 
the same as that involved in the resolution 
of the hon. member for St. Alban’s, and 
the object of the Commission was, to as- 
certain the exact state of the population 
with regard to the Established Church, 
and to know whether the revenues of the 
Church exceeded the amount necessary to 
its suitable maintenance, with a view that 
any surplus or excess may be submitted 
to appropriation by the Legislature. In 
what way the surplus, if any, was to 
be dealt with, was a question for after- 
consideration; but he might state, that 
one of his objections to the resolution 
moved by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was, that it extended the objects too 
much to which this property might be ap- 
propriated. The principle upon which 
they were called upon by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to give judgment was 
so ill-defined, that it would be impossible 
to know to what uses it might be ap- 
plied. He might state, as had already 
been declared by his noble friend near 
him, that in no instance could any such 
surplus be appropriated to the use of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Upon this con- 
sideration alone, therefore, his Majesty’s 
Government had sufficient cause, with 
the strictest regard to consistency, to ob- 
ject to the resolution of the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin. For, sup- 
pose that resolution were to be agreed 
to, might not the Catholic Church be 
then said to fall within the purposes of 
public utility and charity? This inter- 
pretation might really very fairly be put 
upon the words of the hon. and learned 
Member’s resolution. The hon. and 
learned member for Dublin University 
(Mr. Shaw) said, that the issuing of this 
Commission would lead to the most 
formidable results; whilst the other hon. 
and learned member for the same Uni- 
versity (Mr. Sergeant Lefroy) had a little 
previously declared, that, so far from the 
inquiry which it was proposed to institute 
having in itself any dangerous or mis- 
chievous tendency, if the measure before 
them had _ no views to ulterior spoliation, 
he should not oppose, but rather rejoice 
at, such a Commission, because it must 
eventually tend to prove, that the Church 
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Establishment of Ireland had been grossly 
overrated and misrepresented. It was odd, 
too, that hon. Gentlemen who complained 
of the Commission, could forget, that an 
order similar to the Commission had been 
before made, and returns had been called 
for of those parishes in Ireland which con- 
tained fewer than fifty resident Protest- 
ants, agreeably to the 116th Clause of 
the Church Temporalities’ Act. This 
order was exactly conformable to the 
principle contained in the Commission. 
When these returns were sought for, the 
colleague (Mr. Lefroy) of the hon. mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin, stated, 
as he had stated with respect to the Com- 
mission, that if the inquiry was under- 
taken for no purposes of spoliation, but 
merely to ascertain the number of Pro- 
testants in Ireland, so far from being op- 
posed to it, he was glad of the investiga- 
tion, as it would serve to confirm the 
statements which had already been made 
with regard to their numbers. Was it 
not extraordinary, after this statement, 
that the House should be told, that the 
Commission was to lead to all those con- 
sequences fatal to the peace of Ireland, 
which had been so eloquently anticipated. 
The hon. and learned member for the 
county of Tipperary said, that he did not 
object to the nature and purpose of the 
Commission, but that he feared it com- 
prehended too many and too extensive 
subjects, and would occupy too much 
time. Undoubtedly that was an objec- 
tion of a very different character; but it 
was sufficiently answered by the assurance, 
that every possible effort should be made 
to facilitate this inquiry, and to conclude 
it with all despatch. He did not know, 
that there was any impropriety in the in- 
quiry projected by the Roman Catholic 
Association, which had been alluded to, 
for a similar inquiry had been approved 
of by the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin University. On that occasion, the 
question of appropriation was not raised 
—the object merely was, to ascertain the 
exact state of the people of Ireland, ac- 
cording to their sectarian distinctions ; 
and the order which was made for their 
enumeration then, was almost precisely 
the same as that which was so Jately sug- 
gested; and yet, in the one case it was 
termed fatal, and in the other considered 
innocuous. In every part of the statement 
of his noble friend, as to his own indivi- 
dual opinions on this question, he entirely 
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concurred. The declaration of his noble 
friend went to this—that an inquiry should 
be instituted into the amount of wealth 
possessed by the Protestant Church of 
Ireland. The object was, to bring before 
Parliament the amount of the property of 
the Protestant Church in Ireland, as com- 
pared with the number of persons professing 
the Protestant Religion in that part of the 
Empire; and his noble friend affirmed, 
that in the event of its appearing that the 
property of the Protestant Church in Ire- 
land was out of proportion to the duties 
required of its ministers, he would be pre- 
pared to support a proposition for Parlia- 
ment to apply that excess of funds to 
other uses, This was what he under- 
stood his noble friend to have said, 
and in this he entirely concurred. Hon. 
Members must be content with the de- 
claration of principle, which was all that 
they were called upon, under the present 
circumstances, to decide. He had his 
own notions on the ulterior destination 
of the funds, and he had often stated 
them in the House. Those opinions, he 
should be prepared again to express, when 
a fit opportunity occurred; or if he was 
convinced they were wrong, he should be 
willing to abandon them. The present 
was not, however, the time for that discus- 
sion, because they could not now found 
upon the discussion any practical mea- 
sure. He entirely agreed with his noble 
friend, that the Roman Catholic Church 
was not one of the purposes to which he 
could contemplate the appropriation of 
any portion of these funds; but there 
were purposes connected with the original 
grant of this property to which it would 
be fully competent for this House to apply 
the surplus. He should regard as surplus 
the excess beyond the real wants and ne- 
cessities of the Protestant Church in Ire- 
land; but he, for one, would not consent 
unduly to diminish the amount of pro- 
perty necessary for the religious instruc- 
tion of the Protestant population of that 
country. It was not necessary to adopt any 
such course; and he was sure there 
were many Members who gave their 
hearty assent to the principle of the future 
parliamentary appropriation of this pro- 
perty, who would be the last men in the 
world to leave the Protestant population 
of Ireland, as described by the hon. and 
learned member for the University of 
Dublin, without adequate meaus of reli- 
gious instruction. The maintenance of 
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the proposition, that it was competent for 
Parliament to diminish the surplus wealth 
of the Protestant Church, provided it did not 
diminish the efficacy, did not lead to any 
such consequence ; for if it did, he should 
be the first to oppose such a conclusion. 
But, did the hon. Gentleman think, that 
he could defend the present position in 
which the Protestant Church was placed? 
Was he prepared to take his stand there, 
and to deny that, as compared with the 
Church in England, the Church in Ire- 
land was endowed with an excess of 
wealth? If he admitted that it was so, 
how were they, as Legislators, to defend 
it? Could we be justified in making a 
larger provision for the Protestant Church 
in Ireland, than for the Protestant Church 
in England? That was really the prac- 
tical way of bringing the question before 
the House. If, then, the House would 
not go with the hon. Gentleman in as- 
serting the necessity of making a larger 
provision for the Church in Ireland, where 
Protestants were few, than for the Church 
in England, where Protestants were many, 
how were they to deal with the surplus? 
Let him suppose this case—that in the 
plan of the confiscation to which the hon. 
Gentleman had adverted, consequent on 
the dissolution of the monasteries, in the 
time of Henry 8th, the landed estates 
of the abbeys, and the whole ecclesiastical 
property in Ireland, including the lay 
tithes, had been vested in the Church, 
could any one say that, under such cir- 
cumstances,—that Church monopolising 
the greater part of the landed property in 
Ireland,—no case could be made out for 
the interposition of Parliament, in regard 
to such a large excess of wealth? If, then, 
he admitted that, in such a case, Parlia- 
mentary interference would have been 
justifiable,—a case which, speaking his- 
torically, was much more likely to have 
occurred than that which had taken place, 
—would he say, that the principle was not 
the same on the present occasion, or that 
the difference was more than a difference 
in degree? Must the hon. and learned 
Gentleman not be compelled to admit, that 
a case of excess might be made, which to 
the Protestant Church of Ireland might 
be a matter of obloquy and reproach ?— 
must he not admit that such a case would 
require the interposition of Parliament? 
And if so, he asked the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, whether the present case of 
the Protestant Church in Ireland did not 
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require it? They had been asked, why 
not pass this resolution? Because there 
was no sufhcient Parliamentary evidence 
on which to rely; and because it was an 
hypothetical resolution. If he were to 
legislate on his own knowledge and con- 
viction, he might say, that there was an 
excess of wealth. He was prepared to 
say, too, that the safety of the Protestant 
Church would be best consulted if its 
wealth were diminished. But was that 
private knowledge and conviction ground 
for a Parliamentary proceeding ? Suppose 
that Ministers had come down to Parlia- 
ment with such a resolution as that moved 
by the hon, and learned Gentleman, how 
should they have been met? Would not 
those very Gentlemen who now objected 
to asking for information, have then 
asked, triumphantly, “‘ On what data do 
you presume to say, that there is an ex- 
cess? The statements on the subject are 
conflicting. One Gentleman says, that 
the number of Protestants in Ireland 
closely approaches 2,000,000; another 
reduces the number to one-half; which is 
correct?” Must not Ministers be able to 
answer such querists? He thought they 
must, and thought, therefore, that inform- 
ation was necessary. Would it not be 
better, before affirming the assertion con- 
tained in the resolution of the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin to ascertain 
the facts, and act on the distinct know- 
ledge which it was the object of the Com- 
mission to obtain? The hon. and learned 
member for the University of Dublin had 
referred to past declarations and votes, 
and referred to the authority of Lord 
Plunkett. They might also refer, per- 
haps, to his conduct, of which he would 
not complain, as that was, of course, open 
to animadversion; but if any allusion 
should be made to the past language or 
conduct of so humble an individual, he 
hoped the House would permit him to 
have an opportunity of explaining and 
justifying it. He hoped, when his whole 
conduct was taken altogether, and so 
judged of, and not piecemeal, no 
charge of inconsistency would lie against 
him. To the present motion he was de- 
cidedly opposed, because it was vague 
and indefinite, and made an assumption 
of which sufficient evidence was not be- 
fore the House. 

Sir Robert Peel found it quite impos- 
sible to resist the appeal which had just 
been made to the House by his right hon. 
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friend; and he would therefore tell him 
what were the objections which he felt 
against the Commission which had been 
issued. He would endeavour to satisfy 
his right hon. friend by stating as briefly 
and distinctly as he could the grounds of 
his objections. He objected, then, to the 
issuing of this Commission, because up to 
this hour, judging from the speeches of 
his Majesty’s Ministers, the motives as- 
signed for it were unintelligible. He ob- 
jected to the issuing of this Commission, 
because, if ever there was a time when the 
King’s Government should have attempted 
to settle the unsettled opinions of men 
upon questions of property, this was the 
time. He objected to the issuing of this 
Commission, because all the information 
which was necessary to enable the Execu- 
tive Government to form an opinion on 
the general principles of the measure 
which they evidently contemplated, was 
already in the possession of the Go- 
vernment. He objected to the issuing 
of this Commission, because it was 
calculated, in a country already con- 
vulsed to its centre by religious discord, 
still more to embitter every existing 
source of irritation. ‘‘This Commission, 
indeed!” said the right hon. Baronet ; 
‘“‘ You separate yourselves from colleagues 
whom you admit to be of the highest 
character, on the great principle, as you 
say, of this Commission. The principle 
on which they have rather separated 
themselves from you is, that they differ 
from you as to the moral and equitable 
right of Parliament to appropriate to 
other than Church purposes the _pro- 
perty of the Church. You have, how- 
ever, consented to that separation; 
and under such circumstances, with all 
the elements of confusion which are now 
abroad, is it too much to ask the Minis- 
ters of the Crown, what are the principles 
on which their administration is formed? 
You objected to the Motion of the hon. 
member for St. Alban’s which asserted a 
fact, and maintained a principle, and you 
now object to the Motion of the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin, which con- 
tains no fact, but asserts the principle 
that Parliament has a right to appropriate 
to purposes of public utility the revenues 
of the Church of Ireland. You say that 
your principle is in your Commission. I 
look at your Commission and find it 
headed — what ?—-Appropriation of the 
revenues of the Church of Ireland to se- 
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cular purposes? No; I find it headed 
‘Public Instruction.” TheCommission into 
which you tell me to look for your prin- 
ciple is headed with a fraudulent title. It 
bears on the face of it ‘ Public Instruction 
(Ireland),’ as if its mere object were to add 
one other to the countless inquiries that 
have already been made into public in- 
struction in that country. When an at- 
tempt is made to explain the real ob- 
jects of this Commission, there is manifest 
contradiction between the members of the 
new Government. The noble Lord (Lord 
John Russell) says, that he has made u 

his mind that the Church in Ireland is the 
greatest grievance of which any country 
ever had to complain; but the right hon. 
member for Cambridge (Mr. Spring Rice) 
—he an Irishman—he who knows more 
of Ireland than any other member of his 
Majesty’s Government—adopts a tone, in 
speaking of the Church, directly different 
from this. He says, indeed, that he has 
certain notions on the subject, but that 
this is not the time at which he thinks it 
proper to explain them. He is bursting 
with practical knowledge—his life has 
been spent in Ireland—he has originated 
and directed inquiries inevery form bearing 
upon this particular subject ; nay, he has 
made up his mind to the principle on 
which we ought to act, but, instead of en- 
lightening our ignorance, and announcing 
his principle, what is the course which he 
intends to pursue? He consents to new 
inquiries, which, judging from the expe- 
rience of similar inquiries, cannot be com- 
pleted if they be properly conducted, 
within a period of four or five years. All 
Ireland is impatient for some decision— 
Church property is in danger—the au- 
thority of the law is daily declining 
through indecision and suspense,—and his 
Majesty’s Government, instead of leading 
the public mind, by pronouncing an opinion 
on this subject, issues a Commission “ to 
our trusty and truly beloved Thomas 
D’Oyley, Sergeant at Law, Thomas 
Lister, John Wrottesley,” and so forth. 
They despatch to Ireland a set of Gen- 
tlemen, most of whom probably were 
never in Ireland before, to institute minute 
inquiries into every single parish of that 
country, for the purpose of collecting, ac- 
cording to the Lord Chancellor, statistical 
information. Well, but all the information 
as to facts that you can require, you have 
already. There is nothing contemplated 
by the Commission which is not at hand, 
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excepting indeed one thing—one thing, 
which I should have thought the King’s Go- 
vernment, and not Sergeant D’Oyley andhis 
brother Commissioners, was the proper au- 
thority to consider and to decide upon— 
namely, the moral and political bearings of 
the Church Establishment upon the social 
interests and condition of Ireland. 1 
will prove to the House that you are now 
in possession of all the elements which you 
can require for the formation of your 
judgment as to the practical course which 
ought to be pursued. Take, if you please, 
additional time for consideration, but do 
not insult us with the mockery of need- 
less and mischievous inquiries. Do not em- 
ploy your trusty and well-beloved Sergeant 
D’Oyley and a host of well-paid Com- 
missioners upon functions which are the 
proper functions of the King’s Govern- 
ment. I proceed to the proof—that so 
far as mere inquiry into facts is concerned, 
this Commission is perfectly superfluous. 
On the face of it, it contemplates three 
main objects of inquiry ; first, the popu- 
lation of each parish in Ireland, and the 
proportions of each class, Churchmen and 
Dissenters ; secondly the means of edu- 
cation which exist throughout Ireland ; 
and thirdly, the present revenues of the 
Church. Are not those the three main 
points on which the Commission is to 
collect information? I will prove to 
demonstration, to the conviction of every 
man who listens to me, that you are in 
possession of the fullest information re- 
specting those three heads of inquiry, and 
that this Commission is the greatest delu- 
sion ever practised upon a credulous 
assembly. First, let us consider the 
inquiry as it respects the population of 
Ireland. Before you are to do any- 
thing consequent on the labours of this 
Commission, you are to obtain a re- 
port on the state of the population in 
each parish in Ireland, and the respective 
numbers of the Established Church, and 
of Roman Catholics, and of Dissenters. 
Observe, these inquiries are to be con- 
ducted on the spot. The Commissioners 
must repair in person to each parish— 
and there are 2,500 parishes in Ireland. 
By the terms of the Commission, the 
Commissioners are bound to make their 
appearance in every parish, and to ascertain 
these points on the spot by the best evi- 
dence they can procure. Now, we have 
the Population Returns for every parish 
in Ireland up to the year 1831. Those 
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Returns were only printed in 1833, and 
yet it is now proposed, in 1834, that we 
should issue a new Commission to procure 
fresh information as to the population of 
each parish in Ireland. But not fewer than 
1,200 persons wereemployed in making and 
collecting the last Population Returns, and 
I find that each enumerator in the county 
of Waterford had 45/. 10s. for his trouble. 
If, then, the enumerators were all paid at 
the same rate, the cost of enumeration 
alone would be 54,0002. I admit, that 
you do something more by this Commis- 
sion than merely enumerate; you distin- 
guish the Catholic and Protestant popula- 
tion in each parish. Up to this hour you 
have carefully avoided marking that dis- 
tinction of religious creed. You have been 
pressed heretofore upon this point. You 
have been called upon to make a Return of 
the number of Protestants and Catholics 
respectively employed in the police and 
other departments of the public service. 
The answer which you have alwaysgiven,up 
to this day, to such applications, was—‘ No, 
we have removed the Catholic disabili- 
ties—we have rendered all classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects equal in the eye of the 
law, and therefore we cannot consent to 
recognize in official records any distinction 
between Protestants and Catholics.’ This 
Commission, however, is to travel into each 
parish to ascertain, not only the amount of 
the population, butalso the exact proportion 
between those who assent to, and those who 
dissent from, the doctrines of the Estab- 
lished Church. As far as the population of 
Ireland is concerned, with the exception of 
that mischievous distinction which the Com- 
mission is to make between the Protestant 
and Catholic partsof it, you have the fullest 
and most accurate Returns which you can 
require. Then as to education. If there be 
any subject on which your information re- 
specting Ireland is complete, it is this. I 
will commence by reading you an extract 
from the Education Report of 1828 drawn 
up by the member for Cambridge (Mr. 
Spring Rice). He says, * Inquiries have at 
‘ different periods been instituted both by 
‘ Committees of Parliament and by Par- 
‘ liamentary Commissioners, appointed for 
‘the purpose of considering the state of 
‘ education in Ireland. Of these, the most 
‘important are the two latest. The first 
‘ of these Commissions was issued in 1806, 
‘and produced in six years fourteen Re- 
‘ports. The second Commission was 
‘issued in consequence of an Address 
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‘from the House of Commons to his 
« Majesty in 1824, This last Commission 
‘ has led to nine Reports.’ So that you 
have now twenty-three Reports on the 
subject of education in Ireland. I will 
present you with a specimen of one of 
them. This [The right hon. Baronet 
held up a large folio volume] is one. 
Perhaps you think that these Reports do 
not enter into sufficient details. Now, if 
ever a book was encumbered with details 
in quantity sufficient to afford the fullest 
information to the greatest statist that ever 
lived, this is that book. It ought to satisfy 
the most ravenous appetite for statistical 
information. It contains an account of 
every school in Ireland, of the barony in 
which it is situate, of the diocess to which 
the barony belongs, and the name of the 
townland or place in which the school is 
established? Are you not content with 
this? Are you desirous of knowing the 
names of the master or mistress of every 
school in Ireland?—you have them in 
these Reports. You would, perhaps, wish 
to ascertain the religion of the masters and 
mistresses whose names you know? That, 
also, you will find in these Reports. Nay, 
more, under the next head you have inform- 
ation whether the school be a day-school 
or a free-school ; then you have an account 
of the income of the master or mistress ; 
and next you have a very exact and minute 
description of the school-house. This 
volume contains 1,333 pages; and I will 
take one instance out of it—the school at 
Ballibay. And yet ‘ our trusty and well- 
beloved Thomas Doyley, Serjeant-at-law,’ 
with ten learned coadjutors, is to be sent 
to examine into the state of this school. 
The entry states, that the school of Balli- 
bay is in the diocess of Clogher, in the 
townland of Clogher. The name of the 
master of the school is Riley, and Riley is a 
Protestant. His average income is | 1/, 3s. 
The school-house is a thatched-house ; it 
has a clay-floor; and it cost 6/. 14s. Among 
the scholars there are fifteen Protestants of 
the Church of Ireland, thirty-six Presby- 
terians, and thirteen Roman Catholics. 
That, be it observed, is the Protestant Re- 
turn ; but do not suppose that one Return 
is sufficient—for the purpose of checking 
the first, a second and a Catholic Re- 
turn was also sent in, and it states 
the Protestant scholars of the Church of 
Ireland to be twelve, instead of fifteen, 
the Presbyterians to be fifty-six, and the 
Roman Catholics to be twenty-two. But 
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this is not all—the number of male scholars 
is fifty, and of females forty. The school 
is assisted by the Hibernian Society in 
Sackville-street. The Scriptures are read 
in it, according to the authorized version. 
Now, surely here is information in abun- 
dance respecting the school of Ballibay, and 
information equally abundant respecting 
every school in Ireland is at this moment 
in your possession. We come to the last 
head of inquiry,—the state and value of the 
benefices in Ireland. You have three Com- 
missions at this moment in Ireland making 
inquiries into that point. In the first year 
of his present Majesty’s reign, you issued 
a Commission to inquire into the state of 
the several parochial benefices in the re- 
spective dioceses in Ireland ; first, whether 
they are separate or united parishes; 
secondly, what is the annual value of the 
several parishes; thirdly, the contiguity 
of the several parishes in a union to each 
other; fourthly, the fitness of dissolving 
such unions; and lastly, the amount of 
the salaries paid to curates. In the third 
year of the reign of his present Majesty, 
you issued another Commission, and this 
is the recital of it: ‘ Whereas we have 
‘thought it expedient, for divers good 
‘ causes and considerations us thereunto 
‘ moving, that a full and correct inquiry 
‘ should be forthwith made respecting the 
* revenues and patronage belonging to the 
‘ several archiepiscopal and episcopal sees 
‘ in Ireland; to all Cathedral and Collegiate 
‘ Churches; to all ecclesiastical benetices, 
‘ including donations, perpetual Curacies, 
‘and chapelries, with or without cure 
‘of souls, and the names of the several 
‘ patrons thereof, and other circumstances 
‘therewith connected.’ In that Com- 
mission, which is not purely Ecclesiastical, 
are the names of Lord Plunkett, the 
Duke of Leinster, the Marquess of Down- 
shire, Lord Ormond, Sir Henry Parnell, 
and Sir John Newport. Have you not, 
then, two Commissions to supply you 
with all the information you can want 
relative to the value of every benefice 
in Ireland? But even this will not 
satisfy you, for in the last year you 
instituted another Commission, and you 
passed an Act compelling a valuation or 
every living in Ireland—compelling a 
valuation, in order that a tax might be 
levied upon the living—and compelling a 
return of that valuation before the Ist of 
December, 1833. Moreover, you gave to 
this the third Commission by Statute the 
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power of administering an oath to all per- 
sons who came before it. The Commis- 
sion now issued has not that power, and is, 
therefore, less complete. Then, again, I 
ask, as I am surely entitled to ask, for 
what object is this new Commission issued ? 
For what other object can it be issued, but 
that you may be enabled to conceal for a 
time your own differences, and postpone 
the evil day of practical decision? Do 
you really think, that it can conduce to 
the tranquillity of Ireland to keep the great 
principle which is involved in these discus- 
sions in abeyance till such complicated and 
miscellaneous inquiries can be completed, 
or that long delay can have any other 
result than to increase present difficulties? 
Sir, the question is simply this—has Par- 
liament the right—not the abstract legal 
right, for who can doubt its right in that 
sense—but has Parliament the moral and 
equitable right to appropriate Church 
property to secular purposes? And is it 
safe, in times like these, to set an example 
of such interference with property? You 
claim for yourselves the merit of speaking 
out. I deny that you speak out. I say 
that the opinions publicly delivered by the 
members of the King’s Government are at 
variance with each other. With the ex- 
ception of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Ellice), who certainly did speak out, all 
the opinions which I have heard leave me 
in great doubt as to what are the ultimate 
intentions of the King’s Government. 
They speak not of the present—but throw 
out some vague intimations of the course 
they may take under certain contingencies. 
In the present state of the revenues of 
the Church in Ireland, I cannot conceive 
what object of public policy can be 
served by mooting the hypothetical case, 
that if any surplus is found to exist, it 
shall be devoted to secular purposes. Why 
not reserve the declaration of a principle 
till you have ascertained the fact on the 
existence of which its application de- 
pends? At one time you say you do 
not think it necessary to announce your 
principle till you have gathered informa- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Rice) cheers me when I say, that you 
reserve the annunciation of the principle. 
If that be his opinion, how does he recon- 
cile it with the speeches which some of 
his colleagues have delivered this evening ? 
The noble Lord says—I took down his 
words—‘ If there be a surplus, whatever 
the amount of the surplus may be, I would 
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devote it exclusively to moral and religi- 
ous purposes.” The noble Lord then 
contests the right of Parliament—I speak 
of the moral and equitable right, and not 
the absolute right—to devote it merely to 
secular purposes. [Lord Althorp: No.] 
What, then, is the meaning of the noble 
Lord’s saying, that he will devote it only 
to moral and religious purposes? How 
does this property of the Church, I would 
ask him, differ from other property, as for 
instance, property possessed by corpora- 
tions? If it differs altogether in its nature 
from other property, why has not Patlia- 
ment an absolute control over it. I can 
understand the man who tells me, that he 
considers all property, lay or ecclesiastical, 
— individual or corporate—to be sacred. I 
can understand the man also who says, ‘ If 
I can promote the doctrines of the Gospel, 
Iconsider myself at liberty to promotethem, 
by another distribution of the revenues of 
its ministers than that which was origin- 
ally contemplated.’ Again, I can under- 
stand the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin, who says, the Church property 
was granted for Catholic uses, and there- 
fore he claims it for such uses; but I can- 
not understand the noble Lord, who tells 
me that he respects the right of property, 
and yet is ready to divert the property of 
the Church from ecclesiastical purposes. 
If the noble Lord had contended, that the 
revenues of the Church were given for 
religious purposes, and that he will, 
therefore, apply them to the maintenance 
of the Catholic religion, he might be intel- 
ligible, but ‘ No,’ says the noble Lord ; 
‘the object from which I would specially 
except the appropriation of the revenues 
of the Church is the Catholic religion.’ 
How narrow, then, is the ground on which 
the noble Lord takes his stand. One 
Gentleman has claimed the right for Par- 
liament to appropriate, if it should so 
think fit, the revenues of the Church to 
New South Wales; but this, says the noble 
Lord, would be little less than sacrilege. 
But if Parliament has a right to appro- 
priate the revenues of the Church at all, 
why has it not aright to appropriate them, 
if it pleases, to the benefit and improvement 
of New South Wales? The Gentlemen 
who pride themselves on speaking out, as 
they call it, do not even understand the 
distinctions which they themselves draw. 
The noble Lord in this House, and the 
Lord Chancellor in the other House of 
Parliament, have expressly excluded the 
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Catholic religion from the benefit of this 
appropriation. ‘ We have already pro- 
vided,’ say they, ‘ for the Presbyterian 
religion, and we will on principle exclude 
the Roman Catholic.’ To what object, 
then, are you to appropriate the property 
of the Church? 1 am speaking now of 
those who say, that they speak out, and 
for my life I cannot understand them. 
The noble Lord (Lord Morpeth), the 
member for Yorkshire, who speaks always 
with great ability, and certainly with very 
mature deliberation, said, that he much 
doubted whether we had a right to appro- 
priate the surplus, supposing it to exist, 
to any purposes of charity not directly 
connected with the Protestant faith. The 
noble Lord has, it appears, a lingering 
respect for the property of the Church; 
but he would have the Church hold it by 
a singular tenure; for says he, ‘If the 
young men at Oxford continue to make a 
riot in the theatre as a proof of their at- 
tachment to the Church, I cannot respect 
Church property any longer.’ The noble 
Lord is uncertain as to the existence of a 
surplus; but if there be a large surplus, 
he is doubtful whether we have a right to 
apply it to the mere purposes of charity. 
He abjures also the notion of appropriating 
it to the maintenance of the Catholic reli- 
gion. He will not do more than appropriate 
it, for I took down the noble Lord’s words 
as he spoke them,—he will not, I say, 
do more than appropriate it to ‘ moral, 
spiritual, and Christian consolation.’ 
{Lord Morpeth: I did not say consola- 
tion —I said edification.] Well, then, 
edification. If there be a surplus, it is 
to be confined, according to the noble 
Lord, to moral, spiritual, and Christian 
edification,—but edification in the Pro- 
testant religion—for the noble Lord would 
exclude the Roman Catholic religion from 
any participation in the revenues of the 
Establishment.” Now, the advantages to 
be derived from this species of spoliation 
appeared to him to be so exceedingly small, 
that he, for one, would not consent to vio- 
late the great principle of prescriptive right 
to obtain them. He would not undermine 
the foundation of all property, in order, 
if there were an excess of Church pro- 
perty over the legitimate wants of the 
Church, to devote that excess to the moral, 
spiritual, and Christian edification of the 
people. He could not discover the dis- 
tinction between the two purposes. For 
what was the Church intended, but for 
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moral and Christian edification, if the 
term “Christian” implied, as the noble 
Lord meant it to imply, the doctrines of 
the Established religion? Here was a 
species of property resting on the pre- 
scription of 300 years, the inviolate main- 
tenance of which was decreed at the Union 
of the two kingdoms. The hon. member 
for St. Alban’s,.in his speech the other 
night, had said, that there was no con- 
dition of inviolate maintenance imposed 
upon Parliament at the time of the Union. 
In support of that position, the hon. 
Member had referred to certain speeches 
of Mr. Pitt, in which the right of Parlia- 
ment was asserted to deal with certain 
matters which were not very clearly 
defined. But he affirmed, that the ex- 
pressions of Mr. Pitt had no reference 
whatever to the right of Parliament to 
deal with the property of the Church, but 
had reference to the necessity of reserving 
to Parliament the right of removing the civil 
disabilities that pressed upon the Catholics. 
To prove that position, he stated, that the 
Irish Parliament had sent over to this 
country certain resolutions as the condi- 
tions on which they would assent to the 
Union, and those resolutions were con- 
firmed by the Parliament of this country, 
and sent back to Ireland. In those reso- 
lutions it was expressly stipulated, that 
every right and privilege which the Church 
of Ireland had enjoyed before the Union 
should be preserved to it after the Union. 
Now, under the terms ‘ rights and privi- 
leges,’ who could doubt that the right 
of the Church to its property must have 
been included? Here, then, was a right of 
property resting upon prescription con- 
firmed not merely by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, but by a solemn national compact; 
and should he violate that right with a 
view to devote an unascertained and very 
doubtful surplus to purposes so vaguely 
and unintelligibly defined? If Ministers 
had told him, that they had ascertained 
there was a large surplus, that a splendid 
robbery might be committed, that they 
had the means, through that robbery, 
of lightening the public burthens, he 
could conceive profligate men rejoicing 
in a magnificent spoliation, and dream- 
ing, that the gain was an apology for 
the crime. But what were the facts of 
the case? There were 2,450 parishes in 
Ireland, and 1,200 churches were now 
existing for the performance of the ser- 
vice oF the Protestant religion. Was it 
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meant to abandon or maintain those 
churches ? Did they mean to appropri- 
ate them to purposes other than those 
to which they were now applied? After 
deducting the lay advowsons, the pro- 
perty of private individuals, which stood 
on quite a different footing from the 
rest, and could not be pretended to 
be the property of the State, if the 
whole Church property of Ireland were 
divided equally among all the parishes 
(a principle which he hoped never to 
see adopted), the result would not be 
such as to indicate any extravagant 
surplus, after making an adequate pro- 
vision for the incumbents of the several 
parishes. He repeated, that he objected 
altogether to the principle of an equal 
division of Church property—he did so, 
because he wished to see the present 
incentives to exertion continued, and 
because he conceived it fitting that the 
clergy should be enabled to exercise an 
appropriate influence, not only on the 
lower, but also on the higher classes of 
society. He saw no reason why the 
spiritual profession should be degraded, 
and why there should not exist induce- 
ments calculated to attract men of talent 
and attainments to the Church, as well as 
to the bar and other professions. But sup- 
pose they were to adopt the principle of 
equal distribution, he doubted whether it 
would give an income of 300J. a-year to 
each incumbent. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, the member for Cambridge, seemed 
to rate the Irish Church revenues higher, 
and said, that if he found that they would 
give an average to each benefice of 500/. 
a-year, while, in England, the average did 
not exceed 300/. a-year, the difference 
would afford a conclusive reason for di- 
minishing the Church revenues in Ireland. 
He denied that position altogether. There 
might be good reasons for paying clergy- 
men more in one country than in another, 
on account of the greater privations 
which they must endure, and _ other 
more unfavourable circumstances of their 
situation. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. O'Connell) made a remark preg- 
nant with truth. He intimated, that 
in these times, revolutions in opinion 
were not effected in centuries or years, 
but in months, It was on account of the 
rapidity of such revolutions that he had 
called on his Majesty’s Government to 
exert themselves to arrest the progress of 
destructive opinions, and sway the public 
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mind by a positive declaration of their 
own sentiments. There would have been 
less danger in the Government declaring 
their opinion, that a surplus did exist, and 
they were prepared to appropriate it, but to 
preserve the remainder, than in leaving the 
question open as they now did. God for- 
bid, that the Government should ever see 
reason to come to such a decision as he 
had referred to with respect to a surplus ; 
but even that might be less dangerous 
than their present mode of dealing with 
the subject. Nothing could be more un- 
wise than to raise a cry of “ Church in 
danger” on fictitious grounds, because 
false alarms produced distrust and negli- 
gence, and rendered appeals vain when 
the period of actual danger arrived ; but 
when one minister of the Crown told 
them, that the Church of Ireland was one 
of the greatest grievances of the country, 
when the King’s Government counte- 
nanced the assertion, and when the Dis- 
senters required a separation between 
Church and State, let not Gentlemen be 
scared from the performance of their duty, 
by the imputation, that they were raising 
an unfounded cry, and pretending fears 
for the safety of the Established Church 
which they did not really entertain. They 
asked not for the re-enactment of civil 
disabilities or religious penalties, but on 
this ground they took their stand (and by the 
blessing of God they would maintain 1t)— 
they would protect the connexion between 
Church and State, and the integrity of 
Church property. If it were said 
that was a novel doctrine, he said no; 
it was a doctrine repudiated only in con- 
sequence of those rapid revolutions in 
opinion to which the learned Gentleman 
had referred with so much exultation. 
The opinions which he held were identi- 
cal with those which were held at no 
distant time by men who claimed for 
themselves the title of the warm and tried 
friends of toleration, and the protectors 
of civil and religious liberty. He spoke not 
of Burke, he spoke not of men who lived 
at times remote from the present—he spoke 
not of men who entertained political 
opinions in accordance with his own—he 
spoke not of doctrines accommodated to 
an unreformed Parliament, but of the 
sentiments avowed by members of the 
present Government since they came 
into office, with reference to the Irish 
Church. If the opinions that -he en- 
tertained were extravagant, what could 
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be said of those of Earl Grey? The 
noble Earl did him the honour of quoting 
an opinion which he had given in that 
House, and by that opinion, rejecting the 
erroneous construction put upon it, he was 
prepared toabide. He wasready to promote, 
by every means in his power, the main- 
tenance and extension of the Protestant 
religion in Ireland; and if any mode were 
proposed by which men, really friendly to 
the Church, and actuated by bond fide 
intentions of contributing to its stability, 
could, by a different distribution of Church 
revenues, advance the interests of the 
Established Church, and extend its influ- 
ence, he was ready to consider with favour 
such a proposal. In holding the opinion, 
that Church property ought to be devoted 
exclusively to purposes connected with 
the Established Church, in what respect 
did he differ from the opinions expressed 
by Lord Grey so recently as February, 
1832? Earl Grey presented a petition 
from the inhabitants and landowners of 
Rathclaren, in Ireland, praying for the 
abolition of tithes and Church ~ rates, 
and that the Church-lands might be 
resumed and disposed of, for objects 
of common interest to all the inhabitants 
of the realm. The noble Earl said, ‘he 
presented the petition as a peer, and in 
that capacity only. He, however, need 
scarcely state to their Lordships, not only 
that he did not approve of such a measure 
as the petitioners recommended, but that 
if a project of that nature were proposed 
by any one, it should receive from him 
the most decided and determined opposi- 
tion. He saw the urgency of effecting 
some improvement in the mode of making 
provision for the clergy in Ireland, but he 
would unequivocally state, that he could 
never think of making any such improve- 
ment in the modes of providing for the 
clergy without fully securing to the 
Church its just rights.’ * What also did 
Lord Plunkett say on the same subject ? 
—‘ Obscure and humble individuals in 
Ireland might entertain the extravagant 
notion, that the Government of this 
country was not unwilling to sacrifice the 
rights of her Church. That such persons, 
looking at their station in life, might 
entertain such opinions was not very sur- 
prising —in them, perhaps, it was excusable, 
But it was a very different matter when 
suspicions of this nature were cherished 
and were disseminated by persons of high 
* Hansard (third series) v. x. p. 3. 
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rank and influence in society..* What 
was the Report made by the Tithe Com- 
mittee, of which the Marquess of Lans- 
downe was Chairman? On what con- 
ditions had he been invited to accede to 
measures of Church Reform? Those 
questions would be best answered by a 
reference to the Reports of the Lords’ 
Committee, and to a speech delivered by 
Lord Lansdowne in March, 1832. The 
Report stated: ‘That with a view both 
to secure the interests of this Church, 
and the lasting welfare of Ireland, a per- 
manent change of system will be required ; 
that such a change, to be satisfactory and 
safe, must involve a complete extinction 
of tithes, by commuting them for a charge 
upon land, or an exchange for an in- 
vestment of land, so as effectually to 
secure the revenues of the Church (as 
far as relates to tithes), and, at the same 
time, to remove all pecuniary collision be- 
tween the parochial clergy and the occu- 
pier of land. The second report had 
this paragraph—‘ The clergy are thus, in 
too many instances, deprived of that just 
and beneficial influence which their general 
conduct and habits so well qualify them 
to exercise, even over persons of a differ- 
ent religious persuasion ; that, for the pur- 
pose of giving greater facility to effect 
such investments in land for the benefit 
of the Church, or exchange of land for 
tithes, all stamps should be remitted, and 
Government enabled to make advances to 
landlords.’ Lord Lansdowne, speaking 
upon the same subject, said: ‘Far be 
it from me, my Lords, to recommend 
those modes by which, in some places, 
the tithe has been removed on the 
principle of spoliation, and without 
an equivalent being paid to the Church 
to which it belonged; and I only allude to 
the modifications which have taken place 
for the purpose of showing that wherever 
the tax has been in operation it has been 
dealt with according to the circumstances 
of the country. In some places, as I 
have said, the Church has been spoliated 
of its property ; but this is an example to 
be avoided and not to be imitated.’* * It 
is impossible for your Lordships not to see 
in what an independent condition the 
clergyman will be placed by a commuta- 
tion of tithes, as compared with the mode 
in which he receives his income under the 
present system.’ ‘It gives me great plea- 
* Hansard (third series) v. x. p. 9. 
+ Ibid. p. 1276. 
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sure (continued the noble Marquess), as the 
organ of the Committee, to move the re- 
solutions,’ — and, of those resolutions 
this was the last—‘that it is the 
opinion of this House, that with a view to 
secure both the interests of the Church 
and the lasting welfare of Ireland, a per- 
manent change of system will be required, 
and that such a change, to be satisfactory 
and secure, must involve a complete ex- 
tinction of tithes, including those belong- 
ing to lay impropriators, by commuting 
them for a charge upon land, or an ex- 
change for, or investment in, land.’* 
These were the opinions of members of 
the Government, in 1832. If they had 
since changed their opinions, he was not 
the man to debar them from the right of 
reconsidering their previous sentiments ; 
but it was but fair that they should man- 
fully state the grounds of the alteration. 
Such, however, were the declarations made 
by some of his Majesty’s Ministers on the 
subject of the Irish Church and its rights of 
property so recently as the year 1832. These 
same Ministers had, by their more recent 
declarations, placed this property on the 
worst possible footing. They had unsettled 
the minds of men on matters essential to 
the security of all property and all rights, 
In November next tithes must be collected, 
either by the Church or the Government. 
What was then to be done? The difficulty 
they might have to contend with would have 
been obviated by a declaration, on the part 
of the Crown and its advisers, in defence 
of Church property. When the tithe-payer 
heard that the opinions of the Govern- 
ment were not fixed, that they claimed a 
right to appropriate a possible surplus of 
Church property to secular purposes, he 
would be too apt to argue—‘I was con- 
tent to abide by the laws which recognize 
and protect property ; but if you give them 
up and set the example of spoliation as 
regards the Church, I see no harm in fol- 
lowing that example, and in preferring 
my claim to a share in the new appropria- 
tion.’ “In my opinion, the property of the 
Church is protected by law—protected 
by prescription— protected by positive 
stipulation, as a condition of the Union— 
and if increased difficulties should arise in 
asserting the right to that property, I 
shall hold the King’s Government, and 
their new Commission, chargeable for the 
consequences.” 





* TIansard (third series) v, x. p. 1282. 
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Lord John Russell: The right hon. 
Gentleman has brought against the Go- 
vernment two accusations; the one, that 
on a subject of so much delicacy and im- 
portance it has allowed its intentions to 
be known; the other, that it has not 
spoken out on this same subject in a 
manner sufficiently explicit. Without 
detaining the House by making one of 
these charges clash against the other, I 
am ready to declare at once, that it is im- 
possible for Government to come to a con- 
clusion as to the appointment of a Com- 
mission, without looking before appoint- 
ing it, at the possible or probable con- 
sequences of its Report, and making up 
their minds, if a certain state of facts 
should be reported, not to shrink from 
the consequences, but propose such an 
appropriation of any surplus which may 
be found, as they may think advisable. 
It was the necessity of looking that 
question in the face which caused the 
late separation in the Government, and 
it is their fixed resolution to consider the 
question of appropriation, when the Com- 
mission now appointed enables them to 
do so on proper grounds, that constitutes 
the foundation of the agreement of the 
present Ministers. It is asked what 
reason is there for the appointment of 
the Commission? The answer is ob- 
vious—in order to obtain the information 
necessary to enable the Government to 
frame their measures. My reason for 
making the speech which the right hon. 
Baronet has referred to, was the pain I 
felt at the Minister being obliged to 
conduct the Government of Ireland by 
laws of coercion. On that occasion, 
however, I did not say, as the right hon. 
Gentleman supposes, that the Church of 
Ireland was the greatest grievance that 
any country had ever suffered—so far 
from it, I stated, that I thought the re- 
venues of the Church ought to be reduced, 
because they were too great for its sta- 
bility; thereby implying, that I desired 
and contemplated, by means of the mea- 
sures to be adopted, the future stability 
of the Church. What is the passage 
which the right hon. Gentleman has mis- 
quoted? I stated, that the complaint of 
the people of Ireland against the appro- 
priation of the Church revenues was as 
just a complaint as any people ever made. 
That was my opinion then, and is now—I 
have seen no reason to alter it. That is 
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cordially in the appointment of a Com- 
mission. You have seen Tory Goyern- 
ments passing Insurrection Acts ; the pre- 
sent Ministers have been obliged to adopt 
severe and unusual measures; and if it 
be painful to any statesman to propose 
measures of an unconstitutional character, 
such measures must be peculiarly abhor- 
rent to those who pride themselves on 
the name of Whigs. Not only have Tory 
and Whig Governments proposed such 
measures in turn ; but the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite, the member for Dub- 
lin, showed himself willing last year to 
agree to many severe clauses in the Pro- 
tection Bill, because he thought them ne- 
cessary to put a stop to the system of ma- 
rauding and outrage daily and nightly 
prevalent in Ireland. Looking, then, at 
this general concurrence in a painful and 
harsh conclusion, I do feel, that while, 
for temporary purposes, such measures 
may be necessary with a view to the se- 
curity of peace, life, and property, it is 
the duty of Ministers to look deeper into 
the causes of the long-standing and per- 
manent evils of that country. It is their 
duty to consider, that while there exists an 
affluent Church on one side, there are 
wanting on the other the means of moral 
control, which may guide the general con- 
duct, and affect the social character of 
the people. I would endeavour, therefore, 
first by inquiry, and afterwards by appro- 
priate measures, not merely to provide a 
temporary remedy for the evil, but a per- 
manent system by which future Govern- 
ments may be relieved from the necessity 
of adopting acts of coercion, and by means 
of which the affections of the people of 
Ireland may be conciliated towards the 
Government, and in favour of law and 
order. The question of tithes is, un- 
fortunately, no new question. I will refer, 
on this point, to the opinions of some, 
who, from their situation in Ireland, and 
from taking a deep interest in its welfare, 
were well qualified to form a correct 
opinion. In the year 1807, when the 
Duke of Bedford was Lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, he prepared a despatch which, 
indeed, the termination of the Ministry 
prevented him from sending, but which 
had been drawn up with great care, from 
the concurrent advice of Mr. Eliot, Mr. 
George Ponsonby (then Chancellor), and 
Mr. Grattan. With the leave of the 
House, I will read the commencement of 
that despatch. 
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“ Since the suppression of the disturbances 
in the Western Counties, I have been turning 
my attention to the particular causes of those dis- 
orders, with the view of suggesting, if possible, 
a permanent remedy for preventing, in future, 
the recurrence of so great an evil. Upon the 
best consideration I have been able to give 
to this subject, I am satisfied, that tithes, and 
the occasional rigid exaction of them by the 
farmers and tithe-proctors have been the chief 
and immediate causes of the late, as well as of 
many former, disorders in this country. 

“ Tithes, from the peculiar nature of this 
species of property, the perpetual fluctuations 
in their quantity and value, the difficulties 
insuperably incident to the modes of recover- 
ing and collecting them, have been often a 
subject of popular discontent; but, in Ireland, 
from the irritable temper of the lower orders 
of the people, the imperfect subordination to 
the laws, and the great proportion of the 
population being dissenters from the Estab- 
lished Church, they have been more frequently 
the occasion of popular commotion than 
perhaps in any other country. The high rents, 
especially of the smaller farms, of which the 
number is very great, may, also, have contri-« 
buted to the dissatisfaction which has been 
so frequently and generally expressed against 
the payment of tithes in Ireland. 

“Tt has, however, been alleged, that tithes 
were merely the pretence, and that a spirit of 
disaffection to the Government was the real 
cause of the late disturbances, and that the con- 
federacy of the Threshers was formed for the 
purposes of rebellion. But I feel it my duty 
on this occasion to state, that from all the 
information that I have been able to collect, 
and from the observation of the Judges who 
tried, and the Crown Lawyers who prosecuted 
a considerable number of the Threshers under 
the late Special Commission, it does not appear 
that any thing treasonable existed in that con- 
federacy. To avoid or diminish the payment 
on account of tithes was the main object they 
had in view. To this they certainly joined a 
reduction of the dues paid to the priest, and 
in some instances, a reduction of rents. In 
the years 1786 and 1787, when similar dis- 
turbances prevailed very extensively in the 
province of Munster, the very same objects 
were professed, and then there was not a pre- 
tence for suspecting, nor was it suspected, I 
believe, that any treasonable motive or pur- 
pose existed among the insurgents. I am well 
aware that a certain degree of disaffection exists 
among the lower orders of the people, and 
that a confederacy against the payment of 
tithes, at all times alarming, is peculiarly 
dangerous at present, and might easily be 
diverted in case of invasion, to the purposes 
of rebellion, and it is this very danger, which 
I feel to be great and urgent, that hasled me 
to seek most anxiously some remedy for this 
permanent general source of discontent.” 


After an elaborate discussion of the 
subject, it is proposed, in the despatch, 
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to resolve, that the amount of tithes 
received for the five years preceding, 
should form the basis of a commutation, 
that the commutation should take place in 
land, and, in the mean time,— 


“To assess, in the form of a land-tax, upon 
all the arable lands, in just proportion the 
amount of the present receipt for tithes—the 
land-tax to be collected from the occupying 
tenants in the first instance, and afterwards, 
on the expiration of their leases from their 
next immediate landlords.” 

If that opinion had been listened to in 
1807, and a measure of permanent com- 
mutation of tithes had been effected, what 
evils might not have been avoided !—what 
contests might not have been spared! 
But the Government which succeeded the 
Whigs in 1807, far from thinking of pro- 
viding a remedy for tithes, employed itself 
in raising the ‘“*No Popery!” clamour, 
and the original evil continued the source 
of renewed and augmenting irritation. 
With what degree of justice, then, I ask, 
is it now made “natter of reproach to the 
Government, by those who thus misused 
a precious opportunity, that they en- 
deavour, by means of inquiry, and mea- 
sures to be founded on it, to repair the 
faults of former Ministers, and, if pos- 
sible, retrieve the evils which long and 
cruel misgovernment has created? The 
right hon. Gentleman asks what effects the 
Commission is to produce? | will mention 
one effect which it has already produced, 
from the speech of the member for the 
University of Dublin. During the last 
year-and-a-half the House has heard the 
hon. Member frequently discourse on the 
vast increase of Protestantism in Ireland, 
informing them, that it was only neces- 
sary to build churches in order to fill 
them, and that the nominal majority of 
Catholics in Cork and other places spoken 
of by the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin was all a mistake. But now, no 
sooner is the Commission appointed, 
than the hon. member for the University 
of Dublin says, ‘* Do you want facts ?—I 
am ready to admit your facts.” It is 
no inconsiderable point gained, if, after 
hearing these questions disputed by the 
hon. members for Dublin and the Uni- 
versity, both able advocates, till my mind 
remained almost in a state of abeyance 
between their conflicting arguments and 
evidence, we should be relieved from 
doubt at once ; and after all these disputes, 
when the members of the Commission 
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had hardly met to lay down their course 
of proceeding, that one of those an- 
tagonists should have come down to the 
House and said, in his usual manly 
and straightforward manner, ‘ Don’t 
mind what I have been telling you about 
the increase of Protestantism for the last 
year-and-a-half.—Pay no attention to all 
the evidence I adduced, and all the asse- 
verations 1 made ; for I admit your facts.” 
But I am not satisfied with this ad- 
mission; I want facts established by 
better evidence than that of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman—by the best evi- 
dence that can be procured on the spot. 
The Commission can take no long time in 
completing its labours, perhaps not longer 
than till the commencement of the next 
Session. We wish to ascertain the number 
of persons belonging to the Established 
Church, the number attending divine ser- 
vice, and the increase of the members of 
the Established Church of late years. 
With respect to the great principle in- 
volved in the present question, I will state, 
though I know I shall be liable to misin- 
terpretation, as clearly as I can, my 
opinion to the House. I consider that 
the funds of the Church are funds set 
apart and devoted to the purposes of 
moral and religious instruction. Not 
less than four prelates of the Establish- 
ment have recently published charges on 
the subject. I find them all concurring 
in this point—that the main use, if 
not the sole use, of the Established 
Church, is the religious instruction of 
the poor. Now, admitting, as I most 
fully do, that their defence of the Church 
of England on that ground is solid and 
perfect, and being ready, on the same 
ground, to defend the Church of England 
as far as my humble powers will permit 
me to do so; yet I must say, that when 
I turn to Ireland and inquire what is 
meant in that country by the religious 
instruction of the poor, it is a very 
bad answer to point out a parish con- 
taining 1,000 or 2,000 inhabitants, in one 
corner of which may be found a single 
Protestant family, and that the family of 
a Protestant gentleman. Such being 
the case, I am obliged to ask, with re- 
ference to the revenue of the Irish Church, 
whether it may not be applied, if not 
literally to the use of the Established 
Church, to kindred purposes connected 
with the religious and moral instruction 
of the poor? And I must say, that I 
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think these purposes of education and 
of charity which, though not mentioned in 
the Resolution before the House, have been 
alluded to in the speech of the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin, will fairly 
come within the scope of legislation on 
the part of Parliament, whenever the re- 
sults of the Commission appointed by 
Government shall be obtained. For, 
while I agree with my noble friend, and 
I believe with every other member of the 
Government, in thinking that the revenues 
ofthe Irish Church ought notto be diverted 
from their present uses for the purpose 
of endowing the Catholic Church, I at 
the same time see nothing inconsistent or 
wrong in the appropriation of a part of 
them for the purposes of education, which, 
while it is a religious and moral education, 
shail also be of such a nature as will 
allow Roman Catholics, as well as Pro- 
testants, to partake of it equally. Think- 
ing that, in the furtherance of this 
object, and the object of charity, these 
revenues of the Irish Church will, in all 
probability be exhausted, and considering 
the Church revenues to be a fund set 
apart for the religious and moral instruc- 
tion of the poor more especially, I feel 
relieved from the necessity of entering 
into the discussion of the question which 
the right hon. Baronet, the member for 
Tamworth, and other hon. Members, 
desire to raise,—viz., whether the re- 
venues can be applied to any and what 
secular purposes. With respect to the 
absolute right of the State to appropriate 
the revenues of the Church to any secular 
purpose whatever, no man probably enter- 
tains a doubt; but as to the moral and 
equitable right of the State in practice, 
that is a question not likely to arise 
until every demand which can be made 
for the proper and due instruction of the 
people, and for the purposes of charity, 
shall be satisfied; and seeing no pro- 
spect of its arising with respect to these 
particular revenues of the Irish Church, 
I do not think it necessary to enter into 
a discussion as to what measures it may 
possibly be expedient to propose, if the 
Irish Church shall be found to possess 
any superfluous wealth not needed for the 
purposes I have mentioned. I may be 
stating, or at least may be supposed 
to be stating, the doctrines merely of a 
lay-man, which are not justified by a due 
regard for the interest of the Church,— 
doctrines which would possibly meet with 
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reprobation, if broached in those meetings 
to which allusion has been made in the 
course of the night. I will, therefore, 
show the House, that these doctrines are 
the doctrines of churchmen themselves, by 
reading a short quotation from one of the 
charges of a most eminent and enlighten- 
ed Prelate—I mean the Bishop of Llan- 
daff. Speaking of Church property the 
tight reverend Prelate says :—*‘ All pro- 
perty is the creature of the law, and the 
same law which secures to individual 
owners the produce of their estates with- 
out limitation, and without inquiry as to the 
mode of its disposal, has wisely reserved 
for public uses a fixed portion of that 
property. The true question is, whether 
the uses to which it is appropriated are 
such as an enlightened Government can 
approve of, for we (alluding to himself and 
the clergymen whom he is addressing) by 
no means contend, that every appropria- 
tion once made, whether beneficial to the 
community or not, must be perpetuated.” 
Notwithstanding all that has been uttered 
against doctrines of sacrilege and spolia- 
tion, as they have been called, my opinions 
on this question go no further than those 
of the right reverend Prelate, the Bishop 
of Llandaff. What I want to know is, 
whether the uses to which the revenues 
of the Irish Church are at present applied, 
are or are not beneficial to the community ? 
This is the inquiry which the concluding 
words of the newly-issued Commission, 
which has been so tauntingly alluded to, 
direct to be made; and I say, with the 
Bishop of Llandaff, that because an ap- 
propriation of the revenues of the Irish 
Church has once been made, it must not, 
therefore, be perpetuated, whether benefi- 
cial to the community or not. Though 
not immediately bearing on the point | am 
now considering, I will, with permission 
of the House, quote another passage from 
the charge delivered by the same right 
reverend Prelate, It is as follows :— 
‘“* Great as are the advantages of a special 
endowment for the support of the Estab- 
lished Church over a universal system of 
stipendiary payment, it must not be for- 
gotten, sacred as the rights of property 
are, that the conditions upon which the en- 
dowment is held are quite as sacred as 
property itself.” I, therefore, say, we have 
a right to inquire whether, in the case 
of the Irish Church, the conditions upon 
which it holds its present revenues have 
been properly observed; whether, in 
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the first place, they have been observed 
on the part of the clergy, and whether, 
in the next place, however zealous 
the clergy may have been to per- 
form their duties, there may not exist 
causes which in many instances prevent 
those conditions being complied with? 
There is another right reverend Prelate, 
whose opinions I will quote to the House, 
but for whose authority I do not entertain 
so high a respect as I do for those of the 
right reverend Prelate I have before 
alluded to, because the right reverend 
Prelate is in the habit of introducing 
a great deal too much of imprecation 
and violence into his discourses—I mean 
the Bishop of Exeter. In one of his 
charges, that right reverend Prelate 
said—* Whatever politicians or states- 
men may say, if the revenues of the 
Church are insufficient for the proper in- 
struction of the people, it is the duty of 
the Legislature to increase them.” Now, 
will any man contend, that if Lord A or 
Mr. B have not sufficient property for 
their subsistence, it is the duty of the 
Legislature to increase their incomes? I 
have heard it continually asserted, that Par- 
liament has no more right to interfere with 
Church property than it has to interfere 
with the property of any individual ; yet 
the Bishop of Exeter says, and says truly, 
that if the Church property is insuffi- 
cient for the purposes for which it was 
granted, it is the duty of the Legislature 
to increase it. But itmust be equally true, 
that if the Church property is greater 
than necessary for the uses for which it 
was ‘granted, a part of it may be taken 
from the Church. I am afraid of weary- 
ing the House, or I might quote from 
the work of one of the best writers on 
constitutional questions —I mean Mr. 
Hallam—a passage in which the writer 
draws a distinction between corporate and 
individual property. Should the present 
question be again discussed, I shall cer- 
tainly come prepared with the passage to 
which I have referred. It has been said, 
that various commissions appointed by 
preceding Governments have exhausted 
the whole question of inquiry—that the 
amount of the revenues of the Church, 
and the state of education, are fully 
ascertained. With respect to the reve- 
nues of the Church, and those individuals 
who are in the enjoyment of them, | am 
ready to admit, that a very ample inquiry 
has been made and that a full inyesti- 
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gation has been made into the relations 
of the members of the Church to one 
another. But there is one point, the gist 
of the whole question, which has not as 
yet been inquired into, and that is, the 
Searing which the Church in Ireland has 
on the condition of the people. This is 
the point with respect to which the Com- 
missioners are particularly directed to 
inquire, and upon that question all our 
future legislation must turn. Iam _ well 
aware, that on this subject, above all 
others, an attempt will be made to raise 
the cry of ‘the Church is in danger!’ 
Whatever success that cry may have, I 
am prepared to abide by the opinions 
which I have expressed. I am not pre- 
pared to continue the Government of Ire- 
land without fully probing her condition. 
[ am not prepared to propose Bills for 
coercion and the maintenance of a large 
force of military and police, without en- 
deavouring to improve, as faras lies in my 
power, the condition of the people. In the 
same way, Without intending in the least 
to injure the Church of England, but, on 
the contrary, wishing to maintain that 
Church, Iam ready to relieve the Protest- 
ant Dissenters from everything like a civil 
disability of which they can justly complain. 
On this subject, as on the other, 1 know 
perfectly well to what we are liable. If the 
cry to which I have alluded should be 
raised and prove successful, and if that 
dissolution which has been invoked with 
such loud cheers by many gentlemen 
opposite take place, let it come; I consider 
I am doing my duty. I will not be a 
Minister to carry on systems which I 
think founded on bigotry and prejudice. 
Be the consequence what it may, how- 
ever loud may be the cry raised, and 
whatever its success, I am content to 
abide by these opinions, to carry them 
out to their fullest extent, not by any 
premature declaration of mere opinion, 
not by attempting to introduce a Bill 
before I know the particular nature 
of the measure required, but by going 
on gradually, from time to time im- 
proving our institutions, and without 
injuring the ancient and venerable fa- 
brics, rendering them fit and _ proper 
mansions for a great, free, and intelligent 
people. 

Mr. Ward said, that after the statement 
of the noble Lord opposite, that the num- 
ber of Commissioners, if found to be in- 
sufficient for making a report by next 
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Session, should be increased; and after 
the manly declarations of the other noble 
Lord, which had drawn forth such cheers, 
he trusted his hon. and learned friend 
(Mr. O’Connell) would not think it ne- 
cessary to press his resolution to a division. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that notwith- 
standing his thankfulness to the eloquent 
member for Coventry, and his admiration 
of the sentiments of the noble Lord, he 
could not comply with his request; he 
had to satisfy, not himself alone, but the 
people of Ireland. He must oppose the 
Bill in every one of its stages, if this 
resolution were not carried; he had no 
other alternative. 

The House divided on Mr. O’Connell’s 
Motion: Ayes 99; Noes 360-—-Majority 
26). 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 24, 1834. 


Minutes. Petitions presented. By the Earl of DurHAM, 
from Oldham, for the Separation of Church and State.— 
By the Dukes of WELLINGTON and NewcastT Lr, the 
Marquesses CAMDEN and LANspown, the Earls of WArR- 
wick and WINCHILSEA, and the Bishop of Exerrr, 
from a Number of Places,—for Protection to the Estab- 
lished Church, and against the Separation of Church and 
State.—By the Bishop of CARLISLE and Lord RoL.e, 
from four Places,—against the Claims of the Dissenters. — 
By the Earl of DuruAm, from several Bodies of Dissenters, 
for Relief from Church Rates and other Grievances.—By 
the Marquess of WesTMINnsTER, from Salford, against 
the County Coroners’ Bill—By Lord Wynrorp, from 
Chester, against the Chimney Sweepers’ Regulation Bill. 


DissENTERS’ ADMISSION TO THE UNI- 
veRSITIES.] The Bishop of Llandaff, in 
rising to present a number of petitions 
against admitting Dissenters to graduate 
in the Universities, begged leave to observe 
that he was not, neither were the petition- 
ers, actuated by any hostility towards the 
parties against whom the petitions were 
directed. He did not wish those parties to 
be deprived of any advantage which they 
could fairly claim; he did not wish that 
they should be marked by a stigma of any 
kind. It was merely on the ground of 
self-defence that the petitioners came for- 
ward, feeling that the constitutional liber- 
ties of the country were intimately con- 
nected with the system which at present 
prevailed in the Universities. He, for two 
reasons, concurred in the prayer of the 
petitions. In the first place, after long 
studying the subject, he was clearly con- 
vinced, that there was an essential and 
indissoluble union between the Universities 
and the Established Church, and he feared 
that the concession which the Dissenters 
called for, could only be granted at the 
expense of that union. Religion was the 
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first and principal object to which the 
attention of Government should be directed, 
and the first ground which he took against 
allowing Dissenters to take degrees in the 
Universities was, that it would necessarily 
sever those institutions from the national 
Church. The second ground on which he 
relied, was stronger even than the first. It 
was, that religion was an essential part of 
education, and the admission of persons, 
without looking to the tenets which they 
professed, would be destructive of religious 
education. The greater part of his life 
had been spent in the performance of 
clerical duties, and he had thus been taught 
how important it was, to preserve this prin- 
ciple—the principle of religious education. 
If they lost that essential branch of educa- 
tion, they must confine themselves to 
matters of far less importance. It was not 
from his own experience alone that he had 
arrived at this conclusion. Several noble 
and learned individuals then present had 
lent their aid in founding an academic 
institution in this metropolis, and he 
believed, that in doing so they felt an 
anxious desire to make religion one branch 
of education. Such, doubtless, was their 
sincere and heartfelt purpose. With that 
feeling they had met and deliberated on the 
subject, but their deliberations all proved 
abortive, and they were unable to adopt 
any scheme of religion which could be 
studied at the same time with the various 
branches of science. On these two grounds 
—namely, that the connexion between the 
Universities and the national Church was, 
and ought to be, essential and indissoluble, 
and that religious instruction at the Uni- 
versities could not be imparted as it was at 
present, if persons of all religions were 
indiscriminately admitted— therefore it was, 
that he was opposed to the measure now in 
progress for compelling the Universities to 
admit Dissenters to take degrees. It had 
been asserted, that though the students 
were called on to sign the thirty-nine 
articles, they were not required to under- 
stand them. Now, he could assure their 
Lordships that there was no laxity on this 
point. The invariable practice of himself 
and others was, to explain to the students 
what was the object of their signing the 
articles. They were signed for the purpose of 
satisfying certain authorities that the stu- 
dents were members of the national religion, 
a fact which they were bound to ascertain. 

The Petitions were brought up. 

The Lord Chancellor felt it necessary, 
after what had fallen from the right. rev- 
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erend Prelate, who had alluded to the 
London University, to trouble the House | 
with a few remarks. A body of highly | 
respectable individuals had founded King’s | 

College, London, on the principles adopted | 

in the Universities—on the doctrines and | 
discipline of the Established Church. Now, | 
nothing could be more proper or more 
justifiable, than that the individuals who | 
founded that establishment, who were all | 
members of the Church of England, and | 
all of whom agreed in the doctrine and 
discipline of that Church, should make it 
part of their system, if so inclined, that no 
student should be admitted to that Uni- | 
versity, unless he professed that religion to 
which they were themselves attached. 
Therefore, no harm whatever was done, if | 
they exacted from the student a strict con- 
formity with the Established Church. But | 
it did not by any means follow, that the | 

same plan which was applicable to King's | 
College and to members of the Established 
Church, should also apply to the London 
University, or to any other establishment 
founded by persons who did not agree to 
the principles of the Established Church, 
and not three of whom perhaps agreed to 
any one of them. When individuals ex- | 
claimed, “But why do you set about | 
founding an University excluding religious 
instruction ?” He would ask them to con- 
sider and see how it was possible to found 
a University open to all, and yet to pre- 
serve a certain system of religious educa- 
tion. Was it meant to be said, that they 
ought not to have founded that University ? 
Would any one get up at that time of day 
and say, “you have no right to found a 
University for Dissenters?” Would it be 
asserted, because Oxford and Cambridge 
kept them out, that it was therefore intoler- | 
able to found an establishment to which | 
they might have free access? He should | 
like to see, at that time of day, a specimen | 
of such a reasoner, a specimen that «vould 

assuredly be fitter for a situation in the | 
museum of a college than in its halls. He | 
should like to see a specimen of the animal | 
bipes et implume, possessing the voice and | 
figure, but no other attribute of humanity, | 
who would get up in his place and contend | 
that it was criminal, irreligious, impolitic, 

and unfair, to found a University for Dis- | 
senters. Why? Because they were de-_ 

barred from going to colleges that were | 

established by the law of the land. [The | 

Bishop of Llandaff —1 advance no such | 
doctrine.] It certainly was the custom | 








on the other side of the way (Westminster | 
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| Abbey, where a musical festival was held), 


where he and the right reverend Prelate 
had been that morning, for several indivi< 
duals to perform together. There they had 
trios and duets ; but on this side of the way 
it was found more convenient, though pers 
haps not so harmonious, for only one to 
speak at a time. By taking that course, 
the arguments of noble Lords were shorter 
and more intelligible. He should now take 
an opportunity of saying one word relative 
to King’s College. He had already adverted 
to the principle upon which it was founded. 
He, as Lord Chancellor, was visiter of that 
college ; but, from a feeling of delicacy, as 
a promoter of the London University, he 


‘did not exercise his visitorial functions. 


King’s College had, however, his most 


hearty good wishes, and he recommended 


it to all persons, members of the Established 
Church, who felt objections to the London 
University. If a parent did not like to 
send his son to the London University, he 
said to him, “‘T'hen let him go to King’s 
College.” For his own part, he thought 
that those who objected to the London 
University on account of religious prin- 
ciple, ought to have a college in accordance 
with the tenets of the Established Church. 
But it would be said, “Oh! you might 
find some certain system of religion, to 
which all Dissenters would agree.” ‘They 
however, but little knew the human mind, 
who thought that any system could be laid 
down, and with reference to which all the 
Dissenters would agree. Many of those 
sects differed as much from each other as 
they did from the Church. He believed 
that some of them would rather come to 
the Church than agree with their brother 
sectarians. ‘The law which regulated reli- 
gious controversy, was very like the law 
which regulated gravitation — namely, it 
operated in the inverse ratio of the distance ; 
and the nearer the theological disputants 
approached in their doctrines—the less they 
were divided from each other—the stronger 
was the power of repulsion. Those who 
founded the London University, were very 
anxious to teach Church history, biblical 
criticism, and all those branches upon 
which it was supposed that the different 
sects of the Church itself agreed. But 
they found that it was impossible to do so ; 
for the Church would not agree with the 
'sectarians, and the sectarians would not 
agree with each other. They had found 
zealous promoters of the University amongst 
men of different religious professions. Mr. 
Goldschmid, a Jew, had lent 7,000/. to the 
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University. That sum he had advanced 
to enable them to purchase Jand. A Dis- 
senter had advanced as much, a churchman 
as much, and another, a fourth gentleman, 
a sectarian, as much. Of those who had 
raised this sum of 28,000/., no two could 
agree to any plan of religious education. 
When this ‘was found to be the case— 
when they found that no common feeling 
existed on the subject, those who were 
chiefly concerned in founding the Univer- 
sity said, “ Then, as you cannot agree with 
us who are of the Church, and as you can- 
not agree with each other, it is better to 
exclude this species of education altogether.” 
This was not a matter of choice, it was the 
result of a controlling, of an overruling 
necessity. Secular matters might be com- 
promised, but it was impossible to compro- 
mise that which was connected with reli- 
gious feeling. It was, therefore, deter- 
mined that the students should, in this 
respect, be taught at home, by persons of 
their own persuasion. With respect to the 
explanation which the right reverend Pre. 
late had given as to the subscription of the 
thirty-nine Articles at the University, he 
would make one or two bricf remarks. It 
had been heretofore stated, that this was a 
mere form—that it was intended that the 
student should not know what he subscribed. 
He was to learn that at a future time. The 
test was to be swallowed first, and to be 
digested afterwards. He signed in the first 
instance, and was afterwards to make up 
his mind on the subject. Now, however, 
the right reverend Prelate told them, that 
explanation was given at the time; that 
the person subscribing must have some 
understanding (more or less) on the sub- 
ject ; and that the meaning of his subserip- 
tion was, that he thereby signified himself 
to be a member of the Established Church. 
Was it not, however, natural to inquire— 
“Why do you prefer the Established 
Church to other religions? Why do you 
subscribe to its doctrines and discipline ?” 
To answer this, demanded an exercise of 
the understanding, and surely those who 
were called on to subscribe should, in the 
first instance, be examined. If he were 
asked to sign the thirty-nine Articles, such 
a proceeding could only be founded, and 
ought only to be founded, on the supposi- 
tion that he understood those articles. But 
how could it be expected that a lad of 
twelve or thirteen years, could be able to 
understand them? Many noble Lords in 
that House did not understand them. He 
forgot the hundred points of metaphysical 


theology that might be, and had been, 
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raised on these articles. He would not 
give his own opinion, nor trust to his own 
observation on this subject, but he would 
refer to one of the most learned and cele- 
brated divines—he alluded to the Bishop 
of Carlisle—with respect to the complicated 
nature of the topics included in these 
articles. That right reverend Prelate had 
stated, that there were 100 points in these 
articles which required the deepest attention 
and consideration. He who agreed with 
them admitted this, but very many doubted 
much that was contained in the articles ; 
yet they must be at once signed by every 
young man who went for his education to 
one of the great seats of learning, where, 
too, he was “called upon to study theology. 
Yes, he who was called on to study theo- 
logy—who was expected to plunge inter 
abyssos theologie—began with this con- 
clusive declaration before he had studied at 
all. But if he merely signed his name, to 
signify that he was a member of the Church 
of England, did not this imply that his 
mind went with the contents of that which 
he had subscribed? Was it not to be sup- 
posed that he had exercised his thinking 
powers on the subject, and that having 
done so, he agreed with the doctrines and 
subscribed to the discipline of the Church 
of England? Could he subscribe those 
articles and not impose on himself a tie 
that would operate in future? He could 
not sign these articles, de bene esse, intend- 
ing to understand them hereafter, and then 
to retain or reject them as he might think 
proper. If he did so, and chose to become 
a Dissenter, all the college, and all the 
quadrangles of the college, would re-echo 
with a word sounding very like “ apostate.” 
It would be said “ Here is a man who 
signed the Thirty-nine Articles, and he now 
goes to a meeting-house.” 

The Bishop of Llandaff, in explanation, 
said, that observations had fallen from the 
noble and learned Lord, which he could 
only attribute to the imperfect attention 
that had been paid to himself while he 
spoke, or to the imperfect manner in which 
he had expressed himself. He had never 
alluded to King’s College, on which the 
noble and learned Lord had made some 
observations ; and with respect to the Lon- 
don University, against that institution he 
had certainly brought no charge. He was 
contending for the absolute necessity of some 
form of religious instruction being adopted 
for the benefit of those who partook of the 
general advantages of education, consider. 
ing religion as the most essential branch of 
education ; 3; and in order to confirm his 
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argument, he adverted to the conduct of 
the Council of the London University, who 
endeavoured themselves, though ineffectu- 
ally, to introduce some scheme of religious 
instruction. He had stated distinctly, 
that he gave those individuals full credit 
for the sincerity of their intentions. He 
had said nothing that could possibly be 
supposed to imply a charge against them. 
He entertained no such feeling. 

The Duke of Wellington objected to the 
practice of entering intoa discussion of im- 
portant questions on the presentation of 
petitions. The noble and learned Lord 
(said the noble Duke) has himself admitted 
the inconvenience of such a practice, and 
that questions of such importance as that 
to which this petition refers ought to be 
made matters of separate and deliberate 
discussion, and not to be introduced thus 
incidentally. But, my Lords, if I was 
surprised at the noble and learned Lord’s 
departure from the general and more con« 
venient practice of the House in this re- 
spect, I was much more so at the tone of 
his remarks. My Lords, the University 
of Oxford, or King’s College, ought to 
expect from the high station of the noble 
and learned Lord, that he would have 
defended them from any attack, instead of 
attempting to put them down on this 
occasion by mis-statements respecting their 
practice. My Lords, it is not true, that the 
student does no more at his admission than 
in fact stating that he is a member of the 
Established Church ; but on taking a de- 
gree he is obliged to sign the Articles, to 
show his knowledge of, and adherence to, 
the doctrines of that Church. The noble 
and learned Lord knows this much better 
than 1 do; and I must again say, that in- 
stead of making such statements as he has 
just now made, it was to be expected from 
the high station that he holds, thatheshould 
have been found amongst the defenders of 
the Universities, that he should not attempt 
to pull them down by statements with a 
view to their injury. 

The Lord Chancellor (who rose at the 
same moment with Earl Grey) said: My 
Lords, my noble friend (Earl Grey) to 
whom I would otherwise give way, was 
about to bear testimony to your Lordships 
of my utter innocence of the charges which 
the noble Duke has so illogically, for I 
must say, that the noble Duke has not 
improved his logic since he has been at 
Oxford, and so very unjustly, brought 
against me on this occasion. The fact is, 
my Lords, that the noble Duke either did 
not hear, or, having heard, he did not do 
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me the honour to attend to, what I did say. 
He scems to think that I said something 
against the University of Oxford or King’s 
College, whereas I never said one word in 
disparagement of either. My Lords, on 
the contrary, I did distinctly admit, that 
the Established Church had as much right 
to set up a college on a principle exclusively 
confined to the Church, as the Dissenters 
had to establish one on a principle of uni- 
versal admissibility. There was nothing 
in this against Oxford, or against King’s 
College. But, my Lords, this shows the 
little attention with which the noble Duke 
honoured me. It shows how little atten- 
tion is paid to legal men in this House. My 
Lords, I do not mention this want of atten- 
tion asany ground of complaint, but [ dothink 
I have some reason to complain of it when 
it is made the ground of building up a 
charge against me, not only for what I did 
not say, but for the very reverse of what I 
did say. Having thus re-stated what it 
was [ had said, 1 hope I may stand acquit- 
ted of this charge which the noble Duke 
has urged, and to which 1] shall again ad- 
vert by and by. Another charge which 
the noble Duke has brought against me, is 
that of getting up discussions and making 
long statements on the presentation of pe- 
titions. My Lords, nothing was further 
from my intention than to introduce any 
such discussion on this occasion. If the 
noble Duke did not hear me, and I must 
take it for granted that he did not, I now 
inform him, that I was replying to the 
right reverend Prelate. The right rever- 
end Prelate was replying to some observa- 
tions of mine made on a former occasion, 
and quoting the very words which I then 
used. The noble Duke did not honour me 
with his attention, and it now appears that 
he had not honoured the right reverend 
Prelate with a much greater share of it 
than he had bestowed on me. If he had 
heard me, I am sure he would not have 
made this charge; but this, my Lords, is 
one inconvenience of not hearing what is 
said, and of making accusations on what 
has not been uttered, and this is what I 
complain of with respect to the noble Duke. 
My Lords, I myself did not hear the 
words of the right reverend Prelate. They 
were heard by my noble friend at the head 
of the Government, who came over to me, 
and said, “ Attend—the right reverend 
Prelate is referring to what you said on a 
former day, and quoting your words,”—for 
shortness sake, my noble friend used the 
words “attacking you,” though that, per. 
haps was too strong an expression for the 
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course which the right reverend Prelate 
was taking. Now, if the right reverend 
Prelate did not intend to use my words, I 
must say that the words “ Jesuitism, ” 
“ casuistry,” and “traps for men’s con- 
sciences,” were terms which called for 
some remark on my part, and I ask, my 
Lords, was I to sit and listen to the whole 
of this, and not offer any reply? Some 
reply I felt I was bound to make, and 
having done so, I trust, my Lords, I shall 
stand acquitted of the charge of raising 
discussions on the presentation of petitions. 
Now, my Lords, let me again advert to the 
noble Duke’s charge of my wishing or 
attempting to pull down the Universities. 
I would ask the noble Duke to point out 
any one word or expression, or sentiment of 
mine, which can bear such a construction ; 
not, my Lords, at the same time, that I 
would refrain from any censure or con- 
demnation of the Universities, if I thought 
they deserved it. My Lords, I am not 
bound to the Universities by any allegiance. 
Individually I owe them nothing — the 
country, no doubt, is greatly their debtor ; 
and, no doubt, the country is disposed to 
acknowledge the obligation. I never hissed 
them. My Lords, I sat and took a part 
in a meeting connected with the London 
University, of which I have long been a 
friend, and to the institution of which—I 
hope that I may say it without vanity— 
I in some small degree contributed, though 
I do not stand in the same relation to it in 
which the noble Duke stands to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. The meeting to which 
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I allude was on laying the foundation- | 
stone, and it was afterwards followed by a 
dinner in celebration of that event. At 
that meeting there was present a very! 
numerous assemblage of the patrons, sup- | 
porters, and friends of the Institution, and | 
of its students of every age, down to boys | 
of the age of fourteen. We were honoured 
on that occasion by the presence of a royal 
Duke. I do not mean the illustrious Duke 
(the Duke of Cumberland) now present,— 
his Royal Highness attends only to Dublin 
mectings, end certainly my appearance at 
the late installation at Oxford would not 
have excited more surprise than the pre- 
sence of his Royal Highness on the occa- 
sion to which I have just alluded. I do 
not mean by this to insinuate that the 
royal Duke now present was unfriendly to 
our institution; he may differ from us on 
many points, but I am sure we have his 
good wishes, as far at least as his conscien- 
tious support of education will permit. At 





this meeting there were, also, present my 
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noble friends, the noble Marquess opposite 
(Lansdowne) and the noble Viscount 
(Melbourne), the Secretary for the Home 
Department, andseveral other distinguished 
individuals, the advocates and supporters 
of education. I have already said, that 
there were in the assembly youths of every 
age, down to boys of fourteen. I had 
occasion in the course of the proceedings 
to mention the name of Oxford and of 
Cambridge. They were received with 
unmixed applause. I spoke in praise of 
them, and there was not on that occasion, 
even during the greatest hilarity of the 
evening, one expression of censure which 
could in any way refer to those learned 
bodies. But, my Lords, they order things 
differently on the banks of the Isis. In 
the cool retreats and shady bowers which 
the muses haunt along the margin of that 
classic stream we have recently had a very 
different exhibition. ‘There we heard ex- 
pressions of feeling, not in the hilarity of 
the evening, but in the cool of the morning, 
when the head was free from every kind of 
vapour, save that which might remain from 
theological controversy, of feelings not re. 
strained by the presence of royal and illus- 
trious dukes, noble peers and senators, arche 
bishops and bishops, heads of colleges, and 
reverend doctors of divinity. I say on that 
occasion there was kept up an ancient, and 
I may add an infinitely harmless custom, of 
showing their respect or the contrary for 
certain names or authorities, which were 
proclaimed in the ebullition of the moment. 
My Lords, [ do not blame this, I think 
it harmless that certain names should have 
been put forth to excite the approval or 
disapprobation, as the case might be, of 
those present. I was placed among the 
latter, but of that I do not complain, for I 
feel that I was in very good company, and 
among others, in the company of one who 
is as great an ornament to the University 
of Oxford as he is to that right reverend 
Bench. I repeat, my Lords, that I consi- 
der all this very harmless, and I mention 
it only to show that Iam not bound by any 
allegiance to Oxford. At the same time, 
I have not said any thing against it, nor 
any thing which could bear the interpreta- 
tion that [ have a wish to pull down the 
Universities. My observations were di- 
rected, and my objections were made, to 
the mode of subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and to the interpretation 
put upon that subscription by the right 
reverend Prelate. I commented upon it, 
as your Lordships will recollect at the 
time; and upon that comment the right 
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reverend Prelate having thought proper to 
introduce again to your Lordships the 
same doctrine, I thought it my duty to 
reply. This, then, is my answer to the 
charges of the noble Duke, who accuses 
me of getting up a debate on the presenta- 
tion of a petition, and of attempting to pull 
down the Universities. 
The Petitions to lie on the Table. 


Cask or Captain ATCHISON—MILITARY 
DiscreLine.] The Earlof Winchilsea rose, 
pursuant to the notice he had given, to pre- 
sent two petitions complaining of the prac- 
tice of requiring Protestant soldiers on 
foreign service to take a part in religious 
ceremonies in Catholic countries, “and 
praying also for some compensation to two 
officers who were dismissed the service by 
sentence of Courts-martial, for conscien- 
tiously refusing to take a part in such 
ceremonies, and sending a remonstrance to 
their commanding officer against being 
called on to take a part in such ceremonies. 
On the subject of the first part of the 
prayer, he would say, that Catholics having 
been exonerated from attendance on Pro- 
testant worship, he thought that the same 
principle ought to be extended to Protest- 
ant soldiers. . He must also say in the out- 
set, that no one felt more than he did the 
necessity of strict military obedience, and 
he must also admit, that the Houses of 
Parliament were not the fit places to re- 
view sentences of Courts-martial. Still he 
thought there were circumstances in this 
case which might fairly come under the 
consideration of the House. The noble 
Earl then stated the particulars of the case 
of Captain Atchison and another British 
officer who were in 1823 tried and dis- 
missed the service for disobedience of orders 
in refusing to attend some Catholic cere- 
mony at Malta, (for which see IHansard, 
vol. xix. 783—third series). It was not, he 
said, his intention to found any Motion on 
these petitions. He would leave the mat- 
ter in the hands of Government, and he 
hoped it would receive due  considera- 
tion. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that as he 
was the Master-general of the Ordnance 
at the time the officers alluded to by the 
noble Earl were dismissed from the service, 
he was anxious to make a few observations 
on the subject. On the 6th of October, 
1823, he received a Report from Malta, 
informing him that two officers on duty 
there had disobeyed orders conveyed to 
them by the Commanding-officer ; and on 
the 8th of the same month he sent back a 
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letter, directing the two officers who had 
so acted to be arrested. He then com« 
municated with the Duke of York, at that 
time Commander-in-chief of the army, and 
he inquired of his Royal Highness whether 
the proper course to pursue would be to 
strike the names of those officers out of 
the Army List, for a deliberate Act of In- 
subordination, if not of mutiny, or to di- 
rect that they should be tried by a Court- 
martia!. His Royal Highness, who en- 
tirely approved of the steps he (the Duke 
of Wellington) had taken, recommended 
him to advise his Majesty at once to dis- 
miss the officers from the service. His 
conduct in this affair had also been ap- 
prov ed of by another Superior- Officer, the 
Commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, 
General Sir Thomas Maitland. That 
oflicer arrived at Malta on the 5th of No« 
vember, 1823, and without any previous 
communication with him, or his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, published an 
Order of the Day expressing the opinion he 
entertained of the behaviour of the two 
officers in question, and directing, for the 
purpose of preventing the recurrence of a 
similar Act of disobedience, that they 
should, until further notice, be relieved 
from all duty. On receiving a copy of this 
order, he sent a letter to Sir T. Maitland, 
desiring him to order the officers to be 
tried by Court-martial ; and on the verdict of 
the Court-martial the oflicers were cashiered. 
The noble Earl had said, that one of these 
officers was dismissed his Majesty’s service 
because he would not ring a bell. That 
was not a correct account of the matter ; 
for the charge preferred against him before 
the Court-martial was, not that he had de- 
clined to ring a bell, but had refused com- 
pliance with a general order, not the order 
of a Catholic priest, directing certain guns 
to be discharged. The noble Earl had 
argued, that those officers ought to be ex- 
cused obedience to the orders which had 
been conveyed to them, because Roman 
Catholic soldiers were relieved from the 
necessity of attending the service of the 
Church of England. But their Lordships 
should bear in mind, that the Act which 
these officers were ordered to perform was 
no act of divine worship, but one which 
fairly fell within the scope of the military 
duty of officers stationed in foreign countries 
to execute. It was of the greatest im- 
portance that troops, on going abroad, 
should not be allowed to show any dis 
respect to the people of the countries 
to which they were sent; and with 
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treaty, that respect should be paid to the 
inhabitants. To the prayer for compensa- 
tion, with which the petition concluded, he 
thought their Lordships ought not to pay 
any attention. ‘These officers belonged to 
the artillery, and officers in that branch of 
the service never purchased their Commis- 
sions. Therefore, if on leaving the service, 
they were to receive remuneration, they 
would receive money for the loss of a Com- 
mission for which they never paid any 
money. In fact, to grant remuneration to 
these officers would be to hold out a pre- 
mium for disobedience to orders. 

Earl Grey, knowing who was at the 
head of the Ordnance Department, and 
who was at the head of the army, at the 
time the transaction brought under the 
notice of the House took place, could feel 
no doubt that full justice had been ad- 
ministered in the case; and this was the 
conclusion at which he had arrived after a 
full investigation of the facts. The of- 
fence of which these officers were found 
guilty was a breach of military discipline 
of the most serious importance. ‘These 
officers were not called upon to participate 
in the religious ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholics at Malta, in such a way as im- 
plied any belief on their part in the doc- 
trines of the Church of Rome. He was of 
opinion that the sentence passed on these 
officers was a just one. 

The Petition to lic on the Table. 


Pensions—=Civin Orrices.] On 
the Question that the House do resolve 
itself into a Committee of the whole House 
on the Civil Office (Pensions) Bill, 

Earl Grey said, that when the Bill was 
read a second time by their Lordships, no 
statement was entered into of its principal 
provisions ; he should therefore trouble 
them with a few words before they pro- 
ceeded with the Order of the Day. ‘The 
noble Earl stated ar outline of the Dill. 
He was sure the House when they looked at 
the previous power of the Crown, limited 
as it was—when they looked at the great 
services which the officers he had mentioned 
usually rendered to the State—would agree 
with him in thinking that the Bill did not 
invest the Crown with undue power. If 
anything, he should say that the Bill did 
not enable the Crown sufficiently to reward 
those functionaries. 

The Duke of Wellington referred to the 
preamble of the Act of 1817, for the pur- 
pose of showing, that the arrangements 
then made were in the nature of a bargain, 
by which, when the sinecure offices were 
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abolished, pensions were to be instituted 
for them. It was to be specially observed, 
that out of twenty-two pensions which 
might have been granted, only eleven were ; 
and really it was not too much to expect 
that the Crown should be invested with 
the power of making adequate recompense 
to its servants, the more particularly as 
now the expense and difficulty of getting 
into Parliament had so much increased, and 
when the emoluments of the bar and other 
professions stood so high, that it would be 
no easy matter to secure an efficient sup- 
port in the public service if suitable rewards 
were not given. It was also to be borne 
in mind that the increased and increasing 
power of the House of Commons had ren< 
dered a measure of that nature necessary— 
it was fitting, that the power of the Crown 
should be sufficient for the purpose, and 
that the Crown alone should possess the 
right of rewarding its servants. He was 
the more led to make this observation from 
what had occurred in another place, where 
the reward to be given to the services of a 
gallant Officer was taken into consideration 
against the wish of the Ministers of the 
Crown. There, were, however, some 
clauses to which he should move Amend- 
ments when they went into Committee. 
The Lord Chancellor said, that he must 
have closed his eyes to all that had been 
passing around him for several years, and 
particularly during the four last, if he were 
to say that he entertained the same view of 
the power of the Crown as formerly. How- 
ever unpalatable the statement might be, 
he certainly must declare, that the power of 
the Crown was now so fenced round, and 
its patronage so cut down, as to be no 
longer objects of apprehension. This was 
the result of various economical reforms, of 
some of which, when a Member of the 
other House, he had been a_ promoter. 
We were not now living in such times as 
those in which Mr. Dunning submitted his 
resolution, that the power of the Crown 
had increased, was increasing, and ought 
to be diminished, or as in 1822 (he thought 
it was, but at all events it was in the last 
year of Lord Londonderry’s life), when he 
(the Lord Chancellor) made the same Mo- 
tion. It was impossible any longer to ad- 
vance the proposition that danger was to 
be apprehended from the power of the 
Crown. God forbid, however, that there 
should be any deficiency of jealousy or 
watchfulness on the part of the people 
through their Representatives, or if they 
would, without their Representatives, 
against any encroachment on their li, 
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berties or the renewal of old abuses. 
With respect to the existing system, which 
was established by Mr. Bankes’s Bill in 
1817, and which the Bill now before their 
Lordships proposed to alter, he doubted 
whether it was not one of the widest de- 
partures from the principle of the Constitu- 
tion, ever made. It was true that sinecure 
places existed ; but in their inception they 
were not so. They were originally work- 
ing offices, though in process of time they 
had become sinecures, and were used as 
endowments for public men, whom there 
was no other means of rewarding. Mr. 
Bankes, on bringing forward his Bill, con- 
tended that when such offices were abol- 
ished, it would be necessary to provide 
other means of rewarding men who had 
been in the public service, and he used a 
catching argument for those who might be 
called ultra-liberals—those who were most 
decidedly opposed to the extension of the 
monarchical principle, and the greatest 
haters of pensions,—namely, that if such 
means were not provided, none but men of 
fortune would devote themselves to the 
service of the State, and that thus the 
Aristocracy would obtain a monopoly of 
the Government. Now, it was not con- 
sistent with the practice of our Constitution 
that there should be any profession or 
trade of politicians. Lawyers, merchants, 
and even divines, in one way, took part in 
the strife of Parliament ; but there was no 
particular class who followed the trade, as 
it were, of politician. It was said, that by 
abolishing sinecures without providing a 
substitute for them, men of talent but no 
fortune would be excluded from the public 
service. Now he could name six or seven 
statesmen, the most emincnt men of their 
time, who were totally devoid of private 
fortune, and who never obtained a sinecure 
office. These were, the first Lord Chatham, 
the first Lord Holland, the two Lords 
Liverpool (he would take them as one only) 
Mr. Sheridan, Lord Grenville, Mr. Ad- 
dington, Mr. Canning, and Mr. Perceval. 
Indeed, with the exception of Sir Robert 
Walpole, Mr. Pulteney, Mr. Pelham, and 
the present Premier, there had been hardly 
a Prime Minister, during the last or present 
century, who was not destitute of private 
fortune. The noble Duke near him (the 


Duke of Wellington) was no exception, 
for he was a professional man like himself. 
[Some noble Lords here mentioned the 
names of several other Ministers, amongst 
which we heard those of Lord North, the 
Marquess of Bute, andthe Dukeof Graftcn. ] 
Of all the Ministers he had mentioned, 
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scarcely any but those of the rich class 
obtained sinecure offices. Lord North had 
a sinecure, but Mr. Canning had none. 
Mr. Pitt had the wardenship of the Cinque 
Ports, and he was almost the only brilliant 
Minister who obtained a sinecure. He, 
therefore, did not attach much weight to 
the argument, that the withholding of pen- 
sions and sinecures would prevent men of 
small fortunes, or none at all, from entering 
the public service. If, as was alleged, 
persons of this description were enticed 
into the service of the State by the hope of 
obtaining sinecure offices, they were very 
dishonestly treated, for they seldom had 
that hope realized. He asked their Lord- 
ships, whether they ever heard of a sinecure 
or pension being given to men who per- 
formed their duty to the State by attacking 
the Government, and opposing the prero- 
gative of the Crown when it was overs 
grown? Mr. Dunning might have gone 
on for ever moving that the power of the 
Crown had increased, and ought to be 
diminished, without getting a sinecure. 
[A Peer reminded the noble and learned 
Lord that Mr. Dunning, when Lord Ash- 
burton, held the office of Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster.] Very well; but he 
did not think that office was a sinecure, 
and it was given to Mr. Dunning in conse- 
quence of his having abandoned his profes- 
sion for the service of the State. In order 
to obtain the reward of a pension, it was 
not necessary merely that a man should 
apply himself to the service of the public 
by becoming a Member of Parliament. He 
must also take office—he must recommend 
himself, not to the public, but the Minister, 
and must pass through the usual routine 
of offices, until he obtained a seat in the 
Cabinet. Talk of ‘ midnight oil” and the 
“sweat of the brow!” A man might waste 
all the oil in his cruets, and sweat till he 
could sweat no longer, and then he would 
have to go to the poor-house, for aught the 
present system would do for him, unless he 
ingratiated himself with the Minister, and 
obtained a place. The getting into office, 
bowever, would be of no use, unless the 
individual resolved to agree with the Mi- 
nister in every thing; for if he differed 
from him upon any point of conscience he 
would lose his place, and, of course, his 
chance of a pension. It was therefore 
necessary that he should put his conscience 
under a bushel for three years before he 
could be entitled to a pension. This was 
a bad system, and he would support the 
present Bill, because it would, to a certain 
extent, correct it. 
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The Bill passed through a Committee. 

Their Lordships afterwards heard further 
evidence in the case of the Warwick 
Borough. 


PP OL FEEL ELLE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 24, 1834. 


MiNuTES.] Petitions presented. By Mr. Lioyp, from 
several Places, in favour of the Sale of Beer Act Amend- 
ment Bill; from some Places, against the University Ad- 
mission Bill; from one Place, against the Separation of 
Church and State; and from Wingrave, against the Poor 
Law Amendment Bill.—Dy Sir Epwarp KNaTcHBULL, 
from several Places, for Protection to the Established 
Church. 


CounsEL For Prisoners.] Mr. Ewart 
moved, and the House resolved itself into 
Committee on the Prisoners’ Counsel Bill. 
On the first clause of the Bill being proposed, 

Mr. Poulter was extremely desirous to 
remove all inequality by which prisoners 
were affected, under any circumstances. If 
the hon. member for Liverpool would con- 
sent to strike out the last proviso in the 
clause, every inequality would be removed. 
The prisoner would be put upon the same 
footing with the prosecutor, by being left to 
the exercise of the same privilege the prose- 
cutor possessed of addressing the Court by 
his Counsel, and thus many of the errone- 
ous verdicts which were frequently returned 
would be avoided, and the time of the Court 
of King’s Bench not occupied with applica- 
tions to set them aside. Unless the hon. 
Member would consent to withdraw the 
proviso, he (Mr. Poulter) should feel it to 
be his duty to take the sense of the House 
upon it. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving, that all the words after “ notwith- 
standing”? to the end of the clause, be 
expunged. 

Mr. Wynn said, the clause was objecticn- 
able on several grounds. Its effect would 
be, to prohibit the Counsel for the prosecu- 
tion addressing the Jury, until after the 
depositions of the witnesses had been taken. 
But it must occur to every one at all con- 
versant with the practice of criminal 
Courts, that in many cases of circumstantial 
evidence, there would be no possibility of 
obtaining a conviction, unless the Jury had 
pointed out to them previously by the 
Counsel, those strong points in the evidence 
of the witnesses which bore directly upon 
the charge in the indictment. He could 
mention a case where there could be no 
doubt entertained of the moral guilt of 
certain murderers, and yet it was impossible 
any conviction could have taken place, if 
the clause now under consideration had 
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been the law of the land. On these grounds 
he was very much opposed to the clause as 
it stood at present. 

Sir William Rae said, the English law 
contained a great many imperfections when 
contrasted with the criminal law of Scot 
land. He could not understand the prin- 
ciple on which the English form of indict- 
ment was maintained. It gave no inform- 
ation to the prisoner of the nature of the 
offence for which he was to be tried, or 
stated directly what the charge was, for 
which he was to be arraigned at the Bar. 
The form of indictment in Scotland, how- 
ever, contained a most accurate and minute 
statement of the crime of which the pri- 
soner stood charged; and the time and 
place of its committal, together with all the 
circumstances attending it, were set forth 
in such simple and clear terms as to be 
intelligible to every person who read it. 
All these circumstances were so necessary 
to be correctly stated in the indictment, 
that if the evidence adduced in support of 
it at the trial turned out to be different to 
the circumstances contained in the indict- 
ment, that fact alone would be a sufficient 
defence on the part of the prisoner to secure 
his acquittal. The indictment rendered 
the case as plain as any statement by 
Counsel could possibly be, and in some 
cases a great deal plainer. In another part 
of the criminal law of England, a great 
anomaly existed, and it appeared very diffi- 
cult for him to understand why, in a 
charge for a misdemeanour only, the pri-. 
soner should be permitted to address the 
Court by his Counsel, but that in a case 
where the life of a prisoner was concerned, 
such a permission was granted to the prose- 
cutor, and not to the prisoner. Was it 
right that Counsel should be allowed 
against a prisoner, and that none should be 
permitted to address the Court in his 
defence ? 

Viscount Howick said, it had been stated 
by the hon. member for Liverpool, that it 
would be most desirable, in effecting any 
alterations in the present law, to introduce 
no new or untried practice, but to let the 
new form of the proceedings in the trial 
of criminals be governed by some well- 
known forms that had undergone fair trial, 
and were found on experience to operate 
well. He thought after the statement 
which the House had just heard from the 
hon. and learned Member, the object of the 
hon. member for Liverpool would not be 
accomplished by the clause now under con- 
sideration; there would still be a great 
discrepancy between the criminal law of 
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Scotland and England. He was of opinion 
the form of practice which was introduced 
by the Bill of the hon. member for Liver- 
pool, would lead to very great confusion and 
inconvenience. He agreed with the right 
hon. member for Montgomery, that a Jury 
having nothing to guide them in a long and 
complicated case, but being called on to 
listen to the lengthened depositions of a 
great number of witnesses, would not be 
able to come to such a sound and accurate 
conclusion, as they would if a concise and 
consecutive statement of the chief points of 
the evidence were made by the Counsel for 
the prosecution in the first instance. The 
hon. member for Liverpool had introduced 
this Bill with a view of getting rid of a 
great anomaly that existed in the process of 
criminal proceedings. He was of opinion 
that this clause, instead of destroying an 
anomaly, would create one. By far the 
simplest course would be, to omit the 
clause altogether, and to substitute a short 
clause, declaring that the form of proceed- 
ing in cases of felony should be the same 
as in cases of misdemeanour. This he 
thought would be much better than to 
meddle with the Law of Evidence. Subse- 
quent improvements might easily be made, 
founded on experience, without encumber- 
ing the present Bill, if the mode of cross- 
examination now practised, should be found 
not to be the best mode of eliciting the 
truth. 

Mr. Wynn was of opinion it would be 
a much more judicious course to leave it to 
the discretion of the judges to decide in 
what cases counsel should be heard on the 
part of the prosecutor, and also on the 
part of the prisoner. 

Mr. Eardley Wilmot had supported this 
Bill from feelings of humanity to the 
prisoner and justice to the public, and he 
could not help saying, that he considered 
this clause injurious to both, and on that 
ground he should oppose it. He had scen 
some thousand prisoners convicted in the 
course of twenty-eight years’ experience, 
and he had never witnessed any conviction 
in which he believed the prisoner to be 
innocent. If this clause were permitted to 
pass, the time of the Court would be taken 
up with long speeches upon the indictment 
of every pickpocket who was _ brought 
before the Court ; the feelings and passions 
of the jury would be appealed to, and a 
decision given that was not founded 
upon justice. He believed if the Bill 


passed in its present shape many innocent 
prisoners would be found guilty by the 
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Jury, aud many guilty persons would 
escape. 

Mr. Pollock stated, that Mr. Wilde in- 
formed him that during seven months of 
his shrievalty he had saved seven convicts 
from an ignominious death on the ground 
of their innocence alone. If this had been 
the case in seven months, it was alarming 
to consider what a number of innocent 
persons must have suffered in the course of 
years. The fact was, the prosecutor and 
the prisoner were not on a par. He 
thought if the Amendment of the noble 
Lord were adopted, without some check upon 
the counsel, the prisoner, instead of being 
benefitted, would be injured. Counsel had 
the power of placing a case much more 
strongly before a jury by means of an 
artful cross-examination in some cases, 
than by a regular address to the jury. He 
believed that justice would not be done to 
the prisoner unless he were allowed a reply 
upon the whole case, after the counsel for 
the prosecution should have observed upon 
the evidence on the part of the prisoner ; 
and this was the opinion of a high legal au- 
thority. He did not think, if this was 
permitted, so much time would be occu- 
pied in making the speeches as was already 
consumed in the cross-examination of wit- 
nesses. 

Mr. Ewart said, that one great object of 
the Bill was, to give the prisoner a reply 
on the prosecutor; let there be speech for 
speech, but not two specches for one, and 
let the judge be merely an arbiter between 
the parties. He would propose an Amend- 
ment which would have this effect, allow- 
ing the statement of counsel to take pre- 
cedence of the evidence, and this he 
thought would meet all the wishes that 
had been expressed. 

Sir George Grey expressed his full con- 
currence in the principle of the Bill, and 
was of opinion, after giving the subject 
his best consideration, that the most 
efficient way of carrying that principle 
into effect would be by the Amendment of 
the noble Lord (Lord Howick). He con- 
sidered the Amendment just proposed by 
the hon. member for Liverpool quite use- 
less, as it must be evident to every one 
acquainted with the proceedings in criminal 
cases, that there was a very wide difference 
between the opening speech for the pro- 
secution, and the speech which a counsel 
would make on the behalf of a prisoner. 

Mr. Hill concurred in the general prin- 
ciple of the Bill, but thought justice would 
not be done to the prisoner in a criminal 
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ease unless he had a right of reply upon 
the speech of the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion. 

Sir George Strickland thought, that it 
was most desirable that as little change 
should take place in the existing forms as 
possible in carrying the Amendment into 
effect. If an opening speech was allowed 
to the counsel for the prosecution, he 
agreed with'the hon. member for Liverpool, 
the prisoner should enjoy the privilege of 
answering that speech by means of counsel. 
Great injury would be done to the prisoner 
by allowing the counsel for the prosecution 
a right of reply. Why, he asked, was the 
House so niggard of this trifle of mercy to 
the prisoner? For many years past, in- 
stances had continually occurred of the 
execution of innocent men. Would the 
House consent to the continuance of such 
lamentable occurrences? He attended a 
trial himself, and left ?t with a full con- 
viction of the man’s innocence. Had a 
counsel addressed the jury in his behalf, he 
must have been acquitted, but he had been 
a witness of that man’s execution. Such 
dreadful consequences he wished to arrest, 
and therefore he should vote with the hon. 
member for Liverpool. 

Mr. Bernal apprehended it was impos- 
sible to make a mathematical equalization 
of the right of addressing the Court by 
Counsel in every case. ‘The case was sur- 
rounded with difficulties ; but if an equal 
advantage could not be given to both 
parties, it became the duty of the House, 
if a preponderance must exist, to let it 
fall on the side of the accused. They 
ought not to lose sight of the old maxim, 
that it was better to let ten guilty men 
escape than to make one innocent man 
suffer. 

Mr. Charles Buller was of opinion that 
the effect of the suggestion of the hon. 
and learned member for Huntingdon, that 
counsel should make two speeches, would 
render them very desirous to avoid making 
any. 

An Amendment was moved by Mr. Pol- 
lock to the effect, that in all crimi- 
nal cases the party accused shall have the 
liberty to defend himself by counsel, pro- 
vided, that if evidence should be given on 
the part of the defence, and the prosecutor's 
counsel should reply upon such evidence, 
then the defendant’s counsel should have a 
right of addressing the Court upon the 
whole case. Agreed to. 

Sir Eardley Wilmot moved that a provi- 
so be added to the clause, that unless the 
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counsel against a prisoner shall have made 
a speech for the prosecution, the counsel 
for a prisoner shall not address the Jury in 
his defence. 

The Committee divided—Ayes 25; 
Noes 32; Majority 7. 


Breacw OF PriviLEGE.] — Colonel 
Williams rose to complain of a breach of 
privilege. ‘This morning,” said the hon. 
Member, “as I was coming hither, I was 
interrupted in my progress and prevented 
from obtaining entrance into the House by 
troops in the streets and by a party of police 
blocking up its principal avenue. I en- 
deavoured to get by the soldiers, and went 
down a little way below the door of the 
House, thinking that out of courtesy they 
would leave an opening for a member of 
Parliament. I was obliged, however, to 
return, and I returned along the line of 
soldiers and police, hoping and expectin 
that I should be able to come here. i 
found no means of getting here save 
through the lines of the police. As I was 
attempting to pass through, one of the 
police constables stopped me, and said, that 
I should not pass. I told him, that I must 
pass, as I was a member of Parliament. 
The constable replied ‘It don’t signify, 
you can’t pass here.’ This created some 
disturbance among the people round, and 
excited the attention of a person whom 
I take to have been a superintendent of 
police. I represented to him that I was a 
member of Parliament, on which he im- 
mediately said ‘ You must be permitted to 
go—you can cross here.’ I cannot help 
thinking that it is an obstruction which 
ought not to be allowed—namely, the lining 
with troops the principal avenues of 
entrance to this House. Why are we to 
pass through a bristle of bayonets, and 
why, in avoiding them, are we to be exposed 
to the truncheons of the constables? I 
very much wish to know whether such 
practices are not unconstitutional. I think 
they are. I know no_ justification for 
assembling troops in this manner before the 
House. I know the reason why they were 
assembled to-day ; but I think the troops 
are ordered out on such occasions too often. 
I would remind those in high situations 
of the saying of that glorious Sove- 
reign, Queen Elizabeth, who declared 
that her subjects were her best guards. 
I shall end my complaint, by a Motion for 
an address to the Crown, which I trust 
will elicit the information whether an 
opening was ordered to be left this day for 
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members of Parliament to enter this 
House. I should also like to know by 
whose orders it was, that the avenues were 
obstructed.” 

Mr. Henry L. Bulwer, in rising to 
second the Motion, said, that he did not 
consider it one of peculiar interest. It was 
not, however, useless to call the attention 
of the House to the conduct 0: the police 
that day, which he must say had been 
brutal and disgusting. The hon. member for 
Ashton was stopped by them ; he had him- 
self been stopped by them twice, very inso-. 
lent and brutal language had been employ- 
ed by them towards him, and such conduct 
ought not in his opinion to pass without 
notice from the House. Without entering 
further into the arguments of the hon. 
member for Ashton, he would observe, that 
it was as necessary and of as much import- 
ance that members of the House of Com- 
mons should come down without obstruction 
to that place to do their duty to the people, 
as it was that any other person, be his rank 
or dignity what it might, should go with- 
out obstruction on a party of pleasure. 
He thought that the Speaker, and every 
gentleman then in the House, would see 
the necessity of preserving the importance 
of the House in the importance of its 
humblest members. He concluded by 
seconding the Motion of Colonel Williams. 

Lord Howick said, that he had heard 
with great regret, that the hon. member for 
Coventry had that day been exposed to 
ill-treatment from the police. Still he 
thought that those who were responsible 
for the management of the police had reason 
to complain of the course pursued by the 
hon. member for Coventry. If, instead of 
making a formal complaint to the House, 
the hon. Member had first complained to 
those who were responsible for the conduct 
of the police [“ Oh! oh !”]. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen might exclaim “Oh! oh!” but he 
thought that they would agree with him, 
that it was almost impossible to prevent a 
case of individual misconduct from occurring 
sometimes among so large a force. He 
was sure, that the House at large—and 
still more, that the Members of the Com- 
mittee now engaged in examining into the 
constitution of the police of the metropolis 
—would agree with him, when he stated, 
that there was every disposition on the part 
of the authorities to check in the most de- 
cisive manner every case of misconduct on 
the part of the police. Brought before the 
House as the case had been by the hon. 
member for Coventry, the House could 
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have no opportunity of hearing what was 
to be said on the other side. If the hon. 
Member had only favoured him with a 
statement of his complaint, he would have 
taken care to learn, for the information of 
the House, what could be said on the other 
side. At all events, it would have saved 
the time of the House if the hon. Member 
had made his complaint to the Commis- 
sioners of Police, by whom it would have 
been immediately investigated, and by 
whom, if any case of misconduct had 
been discovered, the individuals guilty of 
it would have been instantly dismissed. 
As to the inconvenience which had that 
day been suffered by Members of Parlia- 
ment coming down to the House, he had 
learned it, he must say, with surprise. 
He had himself come down to the House 
within twenty minutes after his Majesty 
had first gone by, and had found no diffi- 
culty whatever in getting into the House. 
This was all that he now found it neces- 
sary to state ; but of course a proper examin. 
ation would be instantly commenced into 
the subject matter of this complaint. 

Mr. Henry Lyllon Bulwer hoped, that 
he might be permitted to say a few words 
in explanation. He thought, that before 
the noble Lord who had just sat down had 
made such a speech as that which he had 
just delivered, he should have known what 
had been said by those to whom he was 
professing to give an answer. The com- 
plaint against the police had not been 
brought forward by him, but by another 
hon. Member. On that complaint being 
brought forward, he had stood up to state 
what he had seen and experienced himself 
in the course of the day. He hoped that 
he might be permitted to make another 
observation, though it was not strictly in 
the way of explanation. He did not think 
it consistent either with the dignity of that 
House, or with the dignity of its Members, 
that they should go up and down hunting 
out the noble Lord as a receptacle for their 
complaints, when the insult of which they 
complained was not so much an insult to 
themselves personally, as an insult to the 
House. 

Mr. Warburton observed, that the noble 
Lord had told the House, that he had come 
down to it shortly after his Majesty had 
arrived at the Abbey. Now, he (Mr. War- 
burton) had come down to it about ten 
minutes before his Majesty’s arrival at the 
Abbey, and, like the noble Lord, he had met 
with nothing in the shape of obstruction. 
This, however, after the positive evidence 
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of two hon. Members, was not sufficient to 
prove a negative. It was therefore possible 
that obstruction had been given to two hon. 
Members, upon whose evidence he begged 
it to be understood that he did not mean 
to cast the slightest doubt, though obstruc- 
tion had not been given to the noble Lord 
or to himself. He must however tell the 
noble Lord, that the course pursued on this 
occasion by the hon. and gallant Officer, 
the member for Ashton, was by no means 
singular, for many Members would recol- 
lect that a noble Lord, not now a Member 
of this House, but formerly member for 
Yorkshire (Earl Fitzwilliam) on meeting 
an obstruction from the Guards of his late 
Majesty in Pall-mall, as he was coming 
down to the House, made a formal com- 
plaint of it to Parliament. He must say, 
with their Standing Order staring them in 
the face, that the avenues to both Houses 
of Parliament should be kept clear. The 
proper place for any Member who had met 
with an obstruction to make his complaint 
in, was before the Speaker in the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. O'Connell : Are we to appeal to the 
Commissioners of Police when we meet 
with obstructions as we come down to the 
House to perform our public functions ? 
and are not you, Sir, the fit protector of 
the privileges of the Commons of England, 
when they are obstructed in the discharge 
of their duties? This music-shop which 
is opened over the way, is not to be an im- 
pediment to us [“ Oh! oh!”] I don't 
care for your crying “Oh! oh!” It is not 
a ceremony belonging to the State—it is 
not a prerogative attached to the Crown— 
if it were, we should all be ready to protect 
and attend it. We have now before us the 
unequivocal evidence of two Members of 
Parliament, who were impeded by the 
soldiery and police in coming down to the 
House ; and it is inconsistent with the 
Constitution, that we should make our 
complaints on that score to any noble Lord, 
however high in office, or to any Commis- 
sioners of Police, however well paid. It is 
your province, Sir, as I know itis your wish, to 
vindicate our privileges ; and we are not to 
be turned round to a Police Commissioner, 
when a Breach of Privilege has undoubtedly 
been committed. 

The Speaker: Having been so distinctly 
appealed to by the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin, I must premise by stating, that 
I am sure that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman did not wish—for he could not 
expect-that I should give an opinion upon 
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and learned Gentleman states very dis. 
tinctly, that the privileges of the House 
are to be maintained by the House. The 
Speaker is the servant of the House ; and 
if the hon. and gallant member for Ashton 
had not thought proper to save the Speaker 
the trouble of noticing this matter to the 
House by complaining of it himself, it 
would have been the duty of the Speaker 
to have mentioned it to the House. But 
as to expressing an opinion upon the course 
to be pursued by the House in consequence 
of the complaint, that is a duty which the 
House has never yet devolved upon the 
Speaker, and I hope that so heavy a burthen 
will never be devolved upon me so long as 
I have the honour of filling this Chair. 
The hon. and learned Member, no doubt, 
adverts to our Sessional Order, that the 
avenues to this House are to be kept clear. 
That Order having been made, it is in- 
cumbent upon the High Constable of West- 
minster, and upon all his subordinate officers 
of police, to see that it be carried into 
execution. As to any particular case in 
which that Order has been infringed, 
whether it be in the case of hon. Members 
who have been obstructed by parties not 
knowing them, or by accident, that is 
matter of inquiry for the House. Hon. 
Members do right in bringing their com« 
plaints here ; but, having said that, I am 
sure that there is not one man now present 
who would not object to the Speaker's 
rising to give his opinion upon the merits 
of them. 

Lord John Russell admitted, that in any 
case where the privileges of the House had 
been infringed in the person of an hon. 
Member, that Member had a full right to 
make his complaint in the House. The only 
question in this particular instance was, as to 
the course which the hon. Member might 
think it best to pursue. His own opinion 
was, and he knew nothing more of the 
case than what he had heard from the hon. 
Member, that time should be allowed for 
inquiry, whether the interruption had been 
caused through ignorance, by some police- 
man totally unacquainted with his duties, 
or whether it took the appearance of an in- 
tentional, and therefore a grave infraction 
of the privileges of the House. He thought 
it right that inquiry should be made into 
the subject, but he also thought it right 
that the hon. and gallant member for Ashton 
should refrain from making any Motion 
upon it, or should adjourn the Motion 
which he had already made, until a states 
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ment had been received as to the circum- 
stances under which the interruption had 
been given by the police. If it should turn 
out that there were one or two individuals 
who from ignorance had offended, the hon. 
Member would take the course which he 
might think proper; but if it should turn 
out that there had been an intentional 
infringement of the privileges of Parliament, 
it would be the duty of the House to take 
it up. 

Mr. Robinson stated his belief, that the 
obstruction which arose this morning, and 
which might occur again on the three sub- 
sequent days if steps were not taken to 
prevent it, had been occasioned by a file of 
soldiers stationed on each side of the street 
opposite to the House. There was no occa- 
sion for having soldiers stationed nearer the 
Abbey than Bridge-street, and he thought 
that if the duty of preserving order was 
left to the police there would be no ground 
of complaint. 

Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer expressed his 
belief that there had been no intentional 
obstruction or infringement of the privi- 
leges of Members, and recommended the 
hon. Member to withdraw his Motion. 

Colonel Williams informed the noble 
Lord, who appeared to mistake the hon. 
member for Coventry’s share in the ques- 
tion for his, that he was the Mover of the 
Resolution. Although the noble Lord 
might be known and allowed to pass, he 
had been impeded. He repeated that he 
had experienced obstruction ; he had stated 
the facts roundly, and explained to the 
House his whole progress, downwards and 
upwards. He did not attempt to break 
through the ranks of the soldiers ; on the 
contrary, he very submissively walked in 
their rear, till he came near the House, 
and then the outrage took place. The 
obstruction was unjustifiable. There was 
no occasion for having any street, particu- 
larly that leading to the House of Com- 
mons, lined with bayonets. He was will- 
ing to accede to his hon. friend’s suggestion 
and withdraw the Motion. He hoped, 
however, that the matter would be taken 
into consideration. His object was, to get 
at the parties who had given the improper 
orders. 

Viscount Howick certainly did pay rather 
more attention to the hon. member for 
Coventry than to the gallant Mover, be- 
cause it appeared that the statement of the 
former Gentleman was more serious, as 
involving the use of brutal language to 
Members of the House. It seemed that as 
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soon as the superintendent came up, way 
was made for the hon. Member. If any 
policeman had mistaken his orders, or mis 
conducted himself, no doubt he would be 
reprimanded. He promised that inquiry 
should be made into the subject. 

Motion withdrawn. 


East-Inp1A Propuce.] Mr. Ewart 
rose to bring forward his Motion, relative 
to the duties on East-India produce. This 
was the second time he presented himself 
to the House for the purpose of pressing 
on them the justice and the necessity of 
removing that inequality of duties which 
now affected their fellow-subjects in the 
East Indies. If the Motion should not be 
assented to now, he would bring it forward 
Session after Session, until justice should 
be done to the natives of India, and to the 
manufacturers and consumers of Great 
Britain. Several inhabitants of Calcutta 
presented a Petition to that House, praying 
that the duties on sugar and rum should 
be equalized ; and this petition was sup- 
ported subsequently by a petition from the 
East-India Company itself, and recom< 
mended by the Committee of their own 
House which sat two years back on trade 
and commerce. The Report of that Com- 
mittee recommended five things; first, the 
opening of the China trade ; secondly, that 
the East-India Company should cease to 
act as a trading Company ; thirdly, that 
the transit duties should be repealed ; but 
their principal recommendation was, that 
the duties on sugar, rum, tobacco, and 
coffee, the produce of the East Indies, 
should be equalized. The first duty, that 
on sugar, was, however, by far the most 
important. It amounted to 32s. a-hundred, 
while the duty on West-India sugar was 
only 24s. This article might be success- 
fully cultivated throughout the immense 
territory of Hindostan, but was compara- 
tively neglected in consequence of so on- 
erousa duty. The capacity of the country 
to produce this article had been abundantly 
proved before Committees of that House, 
and the inhabitants only wanted encourage- 
ment and civilization to produce it to any 
extent. Their machinery for pressing the 
cane was at present, from want of encou- 
ragement, of the worst description. ‘This 
boon could not be much longer refused, 
now that Englishmen were at liberty to 
settle in India. The cultivation of sugar 
there was stationary since 1810; while in 
the Mauritius, in consequence of the equal- 
ization of the duties with those on West- 
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India produce, it had increased five-fold 
within the same period. The amount of 
sugar now produced all over the East-India 
possessions was not more than four times 
the quantity of beet-root sugar produced in 
France alone. The West-India sugar was 
decreasing in quantity. They could not 
send sufficient to this country. These 
duties operated most mischievously on the 
sugar-refining business. The sufferings of 
the sugar manufacturers were great, and 
the sugar-refining trade was migrating to 
other countries, where it met with no 
restrictions, but, on the contrary, received 
protection. Many sugar manufacturers 
had stopped their work during the last 
year, and the number of pans employed in 
sugar-refining had considerably diminished 
even since Christmas last. Our machines 
were going to the United States of Ame- 
rica. where they would be employed for 
the benefit of that country, and to the dis- 
advantage of this country. He really did 
not know how long the Government meant 
to refuse to intercede in favour of the 
sugar-refiners. The next article on which 
there was a restrictive duty was the im- 
portant article of coffee. The duty on 
East-India coffee was fifty per cent higher 
than that produced in the West-India colo- 
nies. The duty on West-India coffee was 
only 6d. per pound, while a duty of 9d. 
per pound was levied on coffee the product 
of the East-Indies. In fact, for fifty years 
Fast-India coffee had to pay a duty of 2s. 
He trusted, that the time was fast approach 
ing when such a system of injustice would 
be done away with. Coffee the produce 
of Jamaica, which was consumed by the 
rich only, paid a duty of seventy per cent, 
while on Ceylon coffee, which would be 
consumed by the poor, a duty of no less 
than 260 per cent was levied. Was that 
right or just ?. What was worse, the West- 
India colonies did not produce sufficient 
coffee for the consumption of this country, 
as was admitted last year by the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Board of 
Trade. When such was the fact, why 
should those restrictive duties be continued 
so long? in the countries where such 
duties did not exist, the consumption of 
coffee had materially increased. In the 
United States it had doubled within the 
Jast five years, and it might be said, that 
an inhabitant of America drank four times 
as much coffee as an inhabitant of Great 
Britain. This was to be attributed to the 
different scale of duties. East-Indian coffee 
was of inferior quality to West-Indian, and 
VOL. XXIV. {6 
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yet it was loaded with a heavier duty ; so 
that the tax was greatly prejudicial to the 
poor, who, but for it, might be able to 
purchase the cheaper article. He would 
suggest, that the duty on the iow-priced 
East-India coffee should not be higher than 
that placed on the superior coffee of the 
West-India colonies. It was difficult to 
discriminate the different kinds of tea, yet 
he saw with surprise that an attempt was 
made in the late Act to discriminate them, 
in order to apply a graduated ad valorem 
duty to each different kind. It would be 
much easier to discriminate the different 
sorts of sugar and coffee, and common just- 
ice called for such a distinction being made. 
The next article on which there was a dis- 
criminating duty was tobacco. On East- 
India tobacco there was a duty of 3s. per 
pound, whilst on that imported from the 
North American colonies the duty was 
only 2s. 9d. a pound. He could not see 
the necessity of this difference in duty, 
since tobacco came exclusively from the 
United States, so that there were no colo- 
nies to protect by this duty. The same 
might be nearly said of East-India cigars, 
since the duty they paid was the same as 
that imposed on Havannah cigars, and this 
when cheroots were of an inferior quality 
to Cubas. He would now come to the 
articles of pepper and pimento. The latter 
was a West-India production, the former 
came from the East Indies. ‘The same 
duty ought to be placed upon both articles, 
yet the duty on pepper was 1s., while that 
on pimento was 5d. <A _ reduction had 
taken place lately in the duties on both 
articles, the consequence of which was, that 
the consumption of them had increased. 
The same thing had taken place with re- 
spect to rice since the duty on it had been 
reduced. If the duty on coffee were re- 
duced, the consumption of it would likewise 
increase. The next article on which there 
was a discriminating duty wastrum. The 
duty on West-India rum was Qs. per 
gallon, whilst East-India rum was subject 
to a duty of 15s. per gallon. That was 
one of the articles referred to in the peti- 
tion from Caleutta to which he had alluded 
in the beginning of his speech. If the 
people of those countries were encouraged 
to produce such commodities, why in the 
name of justice was not a market afforded 
to them? He thought that the West. 
Indians would have been a little more 
grateful for the generosity of this country 
in granting them 20,000,000/., and’ that 
they would have ceased their complaints, 
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and been willing to abandon their mono- 
poly. He hoped that this would be the 
last time he would have to appeal on this 
subject. to the House; that Government 
between the present and next Session 
would take the subject into their considera- 
tion, and sweep away all those discriminat- 
ing duties. ‘The hon. Member concluded 
hy moving—*“ That the rates of duty im- 
posed on articles the produce of our Eastern 
possessions ought, with the least possible 
delay, to be reduced to an equality with 
the rates levied on articles the produce of 
the other possessions of Great Britain.” 
Mr. O’Connell moved, that the House 
be counted, and the House was counted out. 


res scence — 


HNOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, June 25, 1834. 
MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Lord ELPHINSTONE, 
from the Handloom Weavers of Cumbernauld, for Relief, 
and a Board of Trade.—By Viscount TEMPLEMORE, 
from Monaghan, for the Repeal of the Union; and from 
three Places, against Tithes.—By Lord Li.rorp, from 
one Place, against the Claims of the Dissenters.—By the 
Duke of BEaurort, and Earls BrownLow and AsBinG@- 
DON, from several Places,—against the University Admis- 
sion Bill.—By the Earl of Rosgsery, from Greenock, in 
favour of the two Bills concerning Scotch Entails; from 
Linlithgow, for Protection to the Church of Scotland.— 
By the Dukes cf NewcaAsTLE and WELLINGTON, and 
the Archbishop of CanrerRBuRY, from a Number of 
Places,—for Protection to the Established Church.—By 
Lord ROLLE, from several Places, against the Separation 
of Church and State. 


CrimtnaLt Law.] The Lord Chancel- 
lor moved for a Copy of the first Report of 
the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the Criminal Law of this country 
with a view to form a digest of the same. 
He observed that the importance of this 
subject was very considerable, and when 
the Report was laid before their Lordships 
he was sure that they would agree with 
him that it had been most carefully treated 
by the Commissioners whose sound views 
upon the subject of framing a digest of the 
Criminal Law would, he was convinced, 
be felt by their Lordships to be above all 
price. The object of the Commission had 
been to inquire into the practicability of 
forming a code or digest of the Criminal 
Law, which should teach all men, lawyers 
and those who were not lawyers, what 
the Criminal Law of the country really 
was. The Report would be found to con- 
tain not only the discussions upon this sub- 
ject conducted by men of the highest prac- 
tical knowledge, but also that without 
which these discussions would be of no 
avail, namely a specimen of a digest ; and 
it would be found that the Commissioners 
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had given a most elaborate and masterly 
specimen of a digest of that extensive part 
of the Criminal-laws of the country, both 
written and unwritten, which related to 
the offence of theft. He should take the 
earliest opportunity of forwarding a Copy 
of the Report, even before it could be 
printed, to the noble and learned Lord near 
him, in order to give his noble and learned 
friend the fullest time for the consideration 
of it. The digest had cost the Commis- 
sioners seven months in preparation al- 
though it was very small, for it only occu- 
pied four pages, but then, as their Lord- 
ships must be aware, the Commissioners 
had felt the most anxious care that nothing 
should be omitted or ill-arranged ; and he 
thought he might fairly say, that it was 
the most masterly digest that ever the 
labour of lawyers had produced. It would 
be decisive of the question of a code one 
way or the other. If it should prove 
successful it would be unanswerably in 
favour of the experiment ; if unsuccessful, 
it would, of course, be against making the 
experiment ; and if its success was doubtful, 
it would also be rather against than for the 
experiment, since such an experiment ought 
not to be made without some probability of 
success. 

Lord Wynford was one of those who 
thought that the preparation of a digest of 
the Criminal-laws of this country would be 
attended with considerable difficulty. He 
could, however, promise his noble and 
learned friend that when he received a 
copy of the report and digest, he should 
employ the interval of labour afforded by 
the recess, thoroughly to examine the Re- 
port, and see whether the experiment of a 
code could be made with safety. If it 
could, he should be glad to see it made, 
although he must confess, that he was not 
much in favour of reducing the law to the 
state in which it was in France, where the 
shortness of it almost put absolute power 
into the hands of the Judges. 

Moticn agreed to. 


PLurALITIES AND Non-RESIDENCE. | 
The Duke of Cumberland wished to ask 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack, whether he intended to press this 
Session, his two Bills of Pluralities and 
Non-Residence. He particularly asked the 
question, as he thought it proper that the 
Bills should be discussed before the Bishops 
went out of town, as they must do shortly. 
The noble and learned Lord had stated, 
on a former occasion, that he would intro- 
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duce a clause into the Non-Residence Bill ; 
and he wished to ask, when it would be 
ready to be laid before the House. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that it was 
quite true he had alluded to the clause 
mentioned by the illustrious Duke; and 
with respect to the question when it would 
be ready to be laid before the House, he 
begged to observe, that it was a clause of 
considerable importance, and, therefore, 
required to be drawn with the greatest 
care; and the learned persons who had 
employed themselves upon it had found 
some difficulty in framing the clause to 
meet all circumstances. That difficulty, 
he believed, was now overcome, and on 
Monday next he should be able to lay the 
clause before the House. There was a 
question connected with the clause relating 
to non-residence which he considered of 
importance, and it was as to the way in 
which days of non-residence should be 
counted. By the present law, a clergyman 
Was permitted to have ninety days of non- 
residence ; and the practice now was, to 
put any days of non-residence, in any one 
week or month, to any other of such days 
in another week or month, and to count 
them all together, as if they were continu- 
ous days of non-residence. He had always 
thought this a hardship on the clergyman, 
strongly as he was in favour of a non- 
residence law. He knew the consequence 
of this to be, in one parish with which he 
was acquainted, that about half-a-dozen 
farmers kept each of them a log-book of 
the days of the non-residence with as much 
exactness as any sailor ever kept a log-book 
of the days of his voyage, and the parson 
could not get out of his parsonage on any 
account, either to be present as a witness 
at the Assizes, or for his own pleasure, or 
to visit a small property he had in the 
neighbourhood, without the days being 
carefully noted down and summed up at 
the end of the year, in order to see whether 
he had exceeded the ninety days. He 
should like to see this remedied, and he 
should endeavour to introduce a clause for 
that purpose. As to the question whether 
he meant to proceed with the Bill, the 
illustrious Duke would recollect that a noble 
Earl, who was a great authority in these 
matters, had pressed him to give time for 
consideration. He thought he should 
yield to that request, more especially as he 
believed that it would make very little 
difference whether the Bill was passed late 
in the present, or early in the ensuing 
Session. He was the more inclined to put 
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off the matter, as he had had much cor- 
respondence with patrons and clergymen 
on the subject of pluralities, and the pro- 
iection of existing interests. He did not 
think that he should proceed further than 
getting the Bill printed with the Amend. 
ments. 

Lord Wynford said, that the measure 
never would give satisfaction. Some would 
think it went too far—others not far 
enough ; and under these circumstances he 
should oppose every clause of the Bill, 
whenever it was introduced for their Lord- 
ships’ adoption. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that he 
was an enemy to non-residence, and he 
thought it might be prevented, if there 
was a means of enforcing a certain number 
of preachings every Sunday, for instance, 
two in every rural district, and three 
preachings each day in other places. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury had 
always, as much as he was able, endea- 
voured to prevent the practice of non- 
residence becoming an abuse. But, as to 
any further legislative measure, he feared 
that it would be found totally unproductive 
of benefit. The subject had been considered 
by the late Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Archbishop of York, and himself, and 
though they employed themselves in consi- 
dering it for three years, they had not been 
able to find out any unobjectionable remedy 
for non-residence. As to the remedy pro- 
posed by the noble and learned Lord against 
what he deemed a hardship in the present 
mode of counting the days of non-residence, 
he thought the amendment of the Jaw in 
that respect unnecessary, and believed that 
it would open a door to great abuse if the 
clergyman was allowed on this or that 
occasion to be absent from his living with- 
out having his absence counted as a day of 
non-residence. He thought that all the 
days ought to be counted together. This 
was a point in the noble and learned Lord's 
Bill to which he particularly objected, and 
the same objection existed to all measures 
framed in the same way—namely, that it 
left the remedy for non-residence in the 
hands of the informer, whereas it ought to 
be placed in no such hands, but in those of 
the diocesan. He felt called upon to direct 
the attention of their Lordships to these 
matters, all of which he considered of 
great importance. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that when he 
spoke before, he had no intention of entering 
this moment, this inconvenient moment, 
into a debate on this subject, upon Bills 
2E2 
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not then before the House; but he was at- 
tempted to be dragged into it by the noble 
and learned Lord, and by the most reverend 
Prelate, who, he must say—and he said it 
with the greatest and most sincere deference 
to the most reverend Prelate—had, without 
the slightest pretence of necessity or conve- 
nience, gone into the complicated question 
of non-residence. To sit quite still under 
such provocation, would almost imply the 
possession of more patience than usually 
fell to the lot of men, and even an indiffer- 
ence to the subject. He felt no such in- 
difference ; but he would not suffer him- 
self to be tempted into the discussion at 
this moment. As to the clause to allow 
of certain excuses for absence, on which the 
most reverend Prelate had expressed an 
opinion, he was bound to say, that that 
opinion made him hesitate. The most 
reverend Prelate thought the Amendment 
unnecessary. God forbid that he (the 
Lord Chancellor) should be more for non- 
residence than the most reverend Prelate. 
He should follow that opinion, and not 
produce the clause, but he wished that the 
clergy should see that it was not he but 
the most reverend Prelate who kept his 
amended clause out of the Bill. Then as 
to the mode of counting the days of non- 
residence, the most reverend Prelate said 
that it would open a door to great abuse— 
he had thought otherwise ; but now better 
instructed on the subject, it was probable 
that he should not trouble their Lordships 
with that provision in the Bill—but instead 
of allowing a certain specified time in the 
year for non-residence, should permit the 
present mode to continue as it was. 

Subject dropped. 

Further evidence was heard on the War- 
wick Borough Bill. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 25, 1834. 


Minutes.) Bill. Read a third time:—Four-per-Cent An- 
nuities. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. BERNAL, from Rochester and 
Stroud, for Amending the Friendly Societies Act.—By Sir 
R. Donkin, from Berwick-upon-Tweed, for a Clause in 
the Poor Law Amendment Bill.—By Mr. Alderman 
Woop, from the Watermen on the River Thames, against 
the Lord’s Day Observance Bill, No. 2.—By Messrs. 
BAINES and WINDHAM, from two Places,—against the 
Church Rates Bill.—By Colonel PercevaL, Mr. WIND- 
HAM, Mr. Wynn, and Mr. MiupmaAy, from several 
Places,—against the Separation of Church and State.—By 
Mr. Suaw, from Lustleigh, against the Universities’ Ad- 
mission Bill; from several Places, for Protection to the 
Established Church of Ireland.—By Mr. Frncu and Mr. 
P_Lumprre, from three Places,—for securing Protestant 
Officers against the necessity of attending the Cer i 
of the Catholic Religion—By Lord Roperr MANNERS, 








Sir Geoncgs Murray, Messrs. FincH, HaLForpD, and 
Captain BARNARD, from several Places,—against the 
Separation of Church and State.—By Lord RoBErr 
Grosvenor, from Chester, for a Reform in the Estab- 
lished Church of Wales.—By Mr. Forster, from several 
Friendly Societies, for amending the Act concerning such 
Societies.—By Lord RoperT MANNERS, from Lough- 
borough, against the Claims of the Dissenters. 


Boroueu or Dunearvon.| Mr. Fear- 
gus O’Connor presented a Petition from 
an individual named Richard Keefe, of the 
Borough of Dungarvon, complaining of 
the conduct of the authorities towards 
him in respect to his vote at the late 
Election for that Borough. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman proceeded to com- 
plain of the acts of the stipendiary Ma- 
gistrates in the neighbourhood of Dun- 
garvon, and assured the House, that a 
number of the supporters of the present 
member for Dungarvon were, without 
cause, crammed into the Bridewell, and 
the stipendiary Magistrate refused to take 
bail for them, or at least demanded such 
excessive bail, that it was tantamount to a 
refusal. The petitioner, who was a shoe- 
maker, he refused to release, unless he 
found bail to the amount of 600/. When 
he recollected that the gaol of Dungarvon 
was given to the Whig candidate for his 
voters, he was led to the very natural 
inference, that every assistance was given 
by the Government and the authorities to 
the opposing candidate of the present 
member for the borough of Dungarvon. 
There was, however, a previous election 
for this town, when it was proposed to 
start the present Solicitor General for it, 
and he had in his hand a Letter from that 
hon. and learned Gentleman to a Member 
of this House, in which he talked of “ liber- 
ating” the town of Dungarvon. How was 
he to do this? Why, by means of moving. 
Every one, however, well knew what was 
meant by “liberating” a place when men- 
tion was made of moving in connection 
with it. As far as the present member for 
Dungarvon was concerned, he could assure 
the House, that not a single penny was 
spent in the way of bribery ; and for this 
statement he pledged his honour as a Gen- 
tleman ; whereas he could prove that bribery 
to a large amount had been committed by 
a Member of this House. He could also 
prove, that bribery had been committed by 
the Government of Ireland, or at least with 
its connivance. The hon. and _ learned 
Gentleman read a Letter from the Solicitor 
General of Ireland to Mr. Galway M. P., 
in which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(the Solicitor General) said, that he trans- 
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mitted a draft for 200/. towards opening 
the borough of Dungarvon, and that 3001. 
would be ready to be sent for the same 
purpose when necessary. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman also expressed a hope, that 
the Committee was a good one, and that he 
waited with anxiety to know how the Com- 
mittee stood. He would read a notice from 
the notary, acknowledging the receipt of 
300/., and having done so, proceeded to say, 
that he did not know what defence the 
right hon. the Secretary for Ireland would 
make for the Solicitor General. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman further observed, 
that the Government had adopted every 
means to induce persons to vote for the 
Whig candidate. Amongst others, a person 
named Hughes was threatened with the 
loss of his place by Mr. Barron, if he did 
not vote for him. The Devonshire family 
had used their influence at the election in 
a most improper manner. Would the right 
hon. Gentleman say, that he had nothing 
to do with the Solicitor General? —or would 
he say, that the conduct pursued by the 
stipendiary Magistrate, and the authorities 
of Dungarvon, at the last election, ought 
not to be inquired into? Nothing short 
of inquiry would satisfy the people of Dun- 
garvon, that unfair measures were not re- 
sorted to at the last election. Had it not 
been for the presence of the troops the 
voters for the present member for Dun- 
garvon could not have got up to the poll. 
He also complained of the conduct of the 
right hon. Gentleman, the late Secretary 
for the Colonies (Mr. Stanley), at the 
former election for Dungarvon, and he 
could prove, if an opportunity were afforded 
him, that that right hon. Gentleman also 
sent money to the town of Dungarvon. 
He trusted the right hon. Gentleman 
would give such an answer as would prove, 
that Government would punish the per- 
sons who had so violated the freedom of 
election. 

Mr. Littleton felt the utmost astonish- 
ment at the extraordinary proceeding of 
the hon. and learned Member, in bringing 
charges of so grave a nature without 
enabling him, by previously communicating 
them to him, to procure any information on 
the subject. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had given neither to him or his hon. 
friend, any intimation of the charges he 
intended bringing forward. Had he done 
so they would have been prepared with 
evidence to mect these charges. The hon. 
and learned Member charged a Member of 
this House with no less a crime than per- 
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jury. Did he intimate to Mr. Galway his 
intention to make this charge? Did the 
hon. Gentleman intimate to the Solicitor 
General for Ireland his intention to make 
a charge against him? No, he had 
not done so and those gentlemen and 
the Government had reason to complain 
of the conduct of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. Now, had he made such 
an intimation, was it to be supposed that 
those Gentlemen would not have been 
prepared to retort those grave charges ? 
But those charges were, after all, founded 
on stolen papers. He felt himself perfectly 
satisfied in saying, that those papers were 
stolen by some scoundrel employed for the 
purpose—and they were now produced for 
the purpose of founding those charges 
against the right hon. Gentleman. He 
knew that those papers were stolen from 
the Solicitor General for Ireland, and the 
servant who did so was dismissed. Was it 
not likely that the person who would steal 
these would also falsify them? He did 
not say, that they were falsified, but he 
might assume that they were, and he, 
therefore, might doubt their authenticity. 
He had only to regret that the hon. and 
learned Member should have been made 
the medium of producing them. With 
respect to the charge against his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Stanley), had the hon. and 
learned Member intimated to him his inten- 
tion to make it, would that right hon. Gen- 
tleman have left the House but a few minutes 
ago, as he had done? [Mr. F. O’Connor : 
He had intimated to Mr. Stanley, that he 
intended to make those charges.] He was 
not aware of that. With respect to the 
charge against the Magistrate, he had no 
information on the subject, and he hoped 
the House would suspend its judgment 
until correct information could be obtained. 
The hon. and learned Member asked him, 


whether he had any interest in the Dun- 


garvon election? He had no hesitation in 
saying he had. He naturally wished thst 
the person whose politics he preferred 
should be returned, but he interfered in no 
way in the election. With respect to the 
money transmitted to Mr. Barron, it was a 
subscription collected in Dublin by Mr. 
Barron’s friends. It was certainly an in- 
discreet thing for the Solicitor General to 
transmit it, holding the situation he did; but 
he did not think it a matter of serious 
charge against him. He should not himself 
have done so. As to any money having 
been transmitted by Government, he knew 
nothing whatever about it. 
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Mr. Feargus O'Connor said, he hoped 
he might be allowed a few words by way 
of reply to the serious charge brought 
against him. He had, as he had already 
informed the House, told the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland of his intention to 
charge the right hon. ex-Secretary for the 
Colonies. The right hon. Secretary for Ire- 
land, had applied harsh terms to the indi- 
viduals who procured these papers. He had 
no knowledge whatever of them, and he could 
not therefore, undertaketodefendthem. He 
had received the papers from the hon. mem- 
ber for Dungarvon, though the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin, in whose pos- 
session they had been, he had no doubt 
whatever would have been able to throw light 
on the subject, if his attendance as chairman 
of Mr. Harvey’s Committee had not pre- 
cluded his presence there. The right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland had said, that if he had 
intimated to him the grounds of his charge, 
he would give him an opportunity of bring- 
ing it before the House; but he did not | 
think it consistent with the dignity of the 
House that any hon. Member should do 
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that. He stood on his own integrity as 
the Representative of a large constituency ; | 
and he required no aid ‘whatever either | 
from the right hon. Secretary or any other | 
hon. Member, in stating to the House any | 
case of grievance worthy of its considera- 
tion. The right hon. Secretary had made | 
but a lame defence for his friend the 
Solicitor-General for Ireland. He said he | 
believed he had interfered, but he thought 
it at worst only an imprudence. But | by | 
this admission the right hon. Gentleman 
had fastened a charge where there was 
before but a suppositious inference. For 
so much had the Solicitor-General for 
Ireland to be grateful to the right hon. 
Secretary. The case was now in such a 
condition that a Committee of the House 
to investigate into the whole transaction 
was absolutely imperative ; and he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman who had the 
honour of his friend so much at heart would 
move for it himself. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer was willing to admit, that 
those who gave such letters to the public 
were responsible for the correctness of the 
means by which they were obtained. He 
entertained no desire, but, on the contrary, 
he felt every disinclination to give utter- 
ance toa word offensive to the Solicitor 
General for Ireland, who was not there to 
defend himself, and whom he believed to 
be in private life a gentleman of great 
amiability and worth. He was bound, 
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however, to say, that he went further than 
the Secretary for Ireland in condemnation 
of the share which the hon. and learned 
Solicitor appeared to have in the proceed- 
ings of the election. He could not con- 
ceive a more grave offence than for a mem- 
ber of the Government, having no local 
connexion with,a town, and whose duty it 
was to tranquillise the public mind, to stir 
up social animosities, to identify himself 
with political cabals, and give the influence 
inseparable from his office to the side of one 
of two hostile political parties. With respect 
to the production of these letters, how- 
ever they were obtained, they were now 
before the House, and should be dealt with 
(unless their genuineness was repudiated) 
as evidence so far as they went. It ap- 
peared from them that a sum of unusual 
magnitude had been subscribed by an offi- 
cer of the Irish Government to the purposes 
of prosecuting an election petition. It was 


| due to the character of the Government to 


ascertain from what source this contribution 
proceeded.—If the funds were drawn from 
the secret service money voted for Ireland, 
| which, in days of less claim to political 
‘virtue used to be the manner of assisting 
ministerial adherents to a seat in the 
House, it was desirable to have that ascer- 
tained. At all events, the matter should 
be investigated, if it were only in a spirit 
of justice towards those against whom the 
hon. member for Cork had | brought forward 
accusations, in very unmeasured terms. 

Mr. Sheil said, there was one phrase in 
the letter which he wished to call attention 
to. It was that which said “ making al- 
together 500/.” It was a matter of im- 
portance to ascertain the facts. The right 
hon. Secretary had admitted “the impru- 
dence” of the Solicitor General. Now, it 
was well known that in many Government 
cases imprudence was a palliative expression 
for guilt. It was something like the old 
Spartan custom which made the essence of 
crime consist in being detected. If it were 
the fact, that 500/. was sent to the Dun- 
garvon election; and if it were proved 
that the Solicitor General for Ireland had 
been the medium through which it was 
conveyed, he (Mr. Sheil) asked the House 
would the disapprobation of the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland be sufficient for the 
country? Would not a strict and a search- 
ing investigation into the facts of the case be 
absolutely requisite? The right;hon. Secre- 
tary for Ireland had said, he believed that 
the Solicitor General had sent the moncy, 
and that the money was the amount of a 
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subscription. The right hon. Secretary, if 
he had any regard for the dignity of the 
Government and the honour of his friend, 
ought to make his belief certainty, and 
come forward himself with the proposition 
for a Committee. If the Solicitor Gene- 
ral should deny the truth of the 
allegations, he would believe him, be- 
‘ause he knew that he was a man of 
private worth and honour ; but he should 
get an opportunity of vindicating himself. 
If the Attorney or Solicitor-General of 
England had done what the Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland was charged with having 
done,there would be an outcry fromone end 
of England to the other. There was another 
charge in the speech of the hon. member 
for Cork which the right hon. Secretary 
did not attempt to disprove. It was that 
against a stipendiary Magistrate for re- 
quiring 600/. bail from a working shoe- 
maker. How did the right hon. Secretary 
seek to justify such an enormous amount 
of bail? Surely he was as much bound 
to explain the conduct of the stipendiary 
magistrate, a dependant on the Government, 
quite as much, if not more, than he had 
to explain and defend that of the Solicitor 
General. But the right hon. Gentleman 
had perhaps not heard of the case before, 
otherwise he would certainly be able to 
give some information on the subject. The 
right hon. Secretary had indignantly de- 
nounced the use of a private letter; but 
he remembered the time that the present 
Lord Chancellor of England, when the 
organ of the party in that House with 
which the right hon. Secretary now acted, 
had read ‘4 letter of Mr. Saurin, the then 
Attorney General of Ireland, surrepti- 
tiously obtained, at least as surreptitiously 
asthe present letter, and when Sir Robert 
Peel taunted that noble Lord with having 
so used the letter of Mr. Saurin, that 
noble Lord turned round upon him 
and asked “* What, then, was the conduct of 
the Tories when they resorted to stolen 
letters for evidence against the Queen ?” 
If, Mr. Saurin’s letter had been made 
use of by the Whigs and the Queen’s 
letters by the Tories, he did not see how 
either party could fairly object to the pre- 
sent letters being used in the same manner, 
or why the correspondence of the Solicitor 
General for Ireland, on such an interesting 
topic, should be kept hermetically sealed. 
He hoped his hon. friend, the member for 
Cork, would not let the matter rest as it 
was ; but that he would take it from its 
present form of an appendage to a petition, 
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and bring it forward as a resolution, in 
which these letters should be embodied. 
Then the attention of the House would 
necessarily be drawn to it, and the eyes of 
the country opened to the conduct of the 
public functionaries. 

Mr. Gisborne said, that the charge 
against the stipendiary magistrate was one 
of a most serious nature. And as it had 
been asserted that the Solicitor-General 
had sent down money to Dungarvon for 
electioneering purposes, it was impossible 
that the matter could be passed over with- 
out inquiry. Still he thought that the 
hon. and learned member for Cork county 
was anything but discreet in bringing 
the subject before the House without 
giving the hon. member for Waterford 
notice of his intention. 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor explained. It 
had been communicated over and overjagain 
to the hon. member for Waterford, that 
this subject would be brought forward, but 
the hon. Member did not choose to appear. 
The letters were only that morning put into 
his hands, as it was the duty of the hon. 
member for Dublin to present them. He 
had only intended to speak to the petition. 

Colonel Perceval said, it was wasting 
the time of the House to spend it in debat- 
ing as to how those letters were obtained, 
as in his opinion all the cases quoted were 
equally discreditable. Mr. Saurin had as 
much reason to complain of a breach of 
morality as the present Solicitor General for 
Ireland as the letters of both were obtained 
by unhallowed means. He hoped, how- 
ever, that the matter would be fully inves- 
tigated. 

Mr. Lambert said, he could never con- 
sent to an inquiry founded upon docu- 
ments obtained in the infamous manner in 
which the present letter had been obtained. 
If the accusation was brought forward 
upon evidence fairly obtained, he would 
not object to the fullest inquiry. 

Mr. Maurice O'Connell said, that the 
Gentlemen who were now in power, and 
who complained so much of the use made 
of a confidential letter, had not scrupled to 
avail themselves of a letter similarly obtain- 
ed well known as the “ tame-elephant 
letter.” The hon. member for Wexford 
seemed to think, that it was no matter how 
foul the means used might be, so that they 
were concealed. 

The Petition to lie on the Table. 


EsrABLIsHED Cuuncu.] Sir George 
Murray: The petition which I hold in 
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my hand is a petition for the protection of 
the Established Church, and against the 
separation of Church and State. Ass it has 
been transmitted to my care from a parish 
in the county of Devon, a part of the king- 
dom with which 1 have no natural connex- 
ion, and by persons to whom I am not per- 
sonally known, I wish to explain in what 
points I fully concur with the petitioners, 
and in what there may be, possibly a shade 
of difference between my opinions and theirs. 
I most fully concur with the petitioners in 
my desire to protect the Established Church ; 
and I also most fully concur with them 
both as to the existence of endeavours to 
separate Church and State, and in my de- 
termination to oppose those endeavours, in 
whatever form, and under whatever pre- 
text they may be made. My understand- 
ing of the separation of Church and State 
is this, that it is the casting off, on the part 
of the State, of all connexion with, and all 
care about, the religion and the morals of 
the people. I join the two because I think 
that although it may, perhaps, be possible 
for an individual to be a moral man, al- 
though he is not quite so assiduous as his 
friends might wish him to be in the dis- 
charge of his religious duties, I hold it to 
be impossible for a nation to be moral which 
is not also religious. But, Sir, the separa- 
tion of Church and State as I understand 
it is the adoption of that principle which 
{ have sometimes heard advanced in this 
House, that every man is to be left to 
call in his spiritual adviser, as he would 
call in his lawyer or his physician. I 
cannot give my assent to such a prin- 
ciple, nor can I give my support to any- 
thing which has a tendency to introduce 
it. Such a system would not only sweep 
away at once the Established Church of 
England and Ireland, the Established 
Church of Scotland, and those Presbyterian 
Establishments which are aided by the 
State in Ireland by the grant called the 
regium donum, but it would produce still 
further evils; for, the State having thus 
left the religion and the morals of the 
people to chance, every form of superstition 
and every kind of fanaticism would gra- 
dually creep into the country. Allusion 
has been made in the petition to certain 
of the Dissenters who are using their en- 
deavours for the separation of Church and 
State, and who couple that demand with 
their prayer for relief from other griev- 
ances. I hope that there are great numbers 
of the Dissenters who have no such object 
in view ; and I am quite certain, that the 
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highly respectable body of Presbyterians in 
the north of England have not only no 
such view, but that they sincerely respect 
the Established Church, and deem them- 
selves to be closely connected with that of 
Scotland ; for I lately received from them 
a copy of a memorial which they had 
addressed to the noble Lord, the Paymaster- 
General of the Forces, by which they ex- 
pressed their wish not to accept the boon 
proposed to be given by the noble Lord’s 
intended Marriage Bill, unless it recognised 
theirconnexion with the Established Church 
of Scotland. Although I am desirous, and 
have always been so, for relief being given 
as far as possible from every real grievance 
connected with religious belief, I can never 
consent to support any claim which con- 
nects itself with the principle of the separa- 
tion of Church and State. I have alluded 
to the regium donum in Ireland ; I think 
that grant is made upon an admirable 
principle. | Whenever a congregation of 
Presbyterians is formed to a certain 
amount in numbers, a certain stipend is 
allotted to the Minister of that congrega- 
tion from the public purse; and thus a 
link of connexion is fermed between the 
State and the religion of the people, 
which contributes much to the tranquillity 
and harmony of the country. When 
there is no such connexion, alienation and 
discontent take place. We have seen 
enough in Ireland of the evils which result 
from there being no link of connexion be- 
tween the State and the religion of the ma- 
jority of the people. I should be glad to 
see such a link established by the grant of 
stipends to the ministers of that Church. 
When I had the honour to hold the seals of 
the Colonial Department, I was desirous of 
introducing into our colonial possessions 
the principle of the regiwm donum. In the 
Canadas in particular, | wished to leave it 
open to every Christian sect to become in 
this manner connected with the State. 
And, if any sect should decline to join that 
connexion, then that sect would not, at 
least, have any just ground of complaint 
against those which did join it. My sys- 
tem was not that of casting off, but of con- 
necting religion to the State—not that of 
pulling down, but of setting up—not that 
of taking away emolument, but that of 
granting it to those Christian sects which 
might be willing to accept it. With these 
explanations, I again express my support of 
the prayer of this petition for the protection 
of the Established Church, and against the 
separation of Church and State. 
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The Petition to lie on the Table. Hardy, J. Plumptre, J. P. 
Hawes, B. Potter, R. 
Duncarvon Exection.] On _ the — ; E.G. ice SO ? 
: ar a P cholefie z 
Order of the Day being read for going into Tobuctee, A: Stacker, ri 


Committee on the Highways Bill, and the 
Question put, that the Speaker do leave the 
Chair, 

Mr. Stanley said, an occurrence took 
place that morning to which he begged to 
call the attention of the House for a mo- 
ment. Without having previously given 
him any notice of his intention, an hon. 
Gentleman, the member for the county of 
Cork (Mr. F. O’Connor), stated that morn- 
ing, on presenting a petition to the House, 
that he (Mr. Stanley) was one, among 
others connected with the Government, 
who subscribed a sum of money to forward 
the return of one of the candidates at the 
Dungarvon election. It would have been 
no more than common courtesy had the 
hon. Member mentioned to him, particu- 
larly as he was in the House only two 
minutes before, that it was his intention to 
mention this circumstance, for which, as 
there was not the least foundation, he could 
not allow it to remain for a moment uncon- 
tradicted. 

Mr. O’Connell said, there was more than 
one mistake in this matter. He was not 
present at the time the matter occurred 
that morning. The document adverted to, 
however, in the discussion, did not at all 
authorize the mention of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s name. If the grounds of the 
charge against the right hon. Gentleman 
were looked into, he would see there was no 
necessity that the right hon. Gentleman 
should deny the charge at all. 


Hicuways.| The House went into 
Committee on the Highways’ Bill, and was 
occupied with it the whole evening. Several 
Amendments were proposed, and several 
divisions took place ; one of which proposed 
by Mr. Cayley, deserves to be preserved. 
On the 66th Clause being proposed, it was 
moved that those should be exempt from 
summary penalties who might plough up 
foot-paths. ‘The Committee divided—-Ayes 
35; Noes 35. 

The Chairman (Mr. Pryme) gave the 
casting vote in favour of the Amendment. 

List of the Avxs. 
we Childers, J. W. 
arham, H. 
Bethell, R. 


Clive, R. 
Brotherton, J. 


Crompton, J.S. 
Egerton, W. T, 

Buckingham, J. S. 

Buller, J. W. 


Evans, W. 
Ewing, J. 





King, E. B. 

Littleton, Rt. HWn.E. J. 
Mangles, J. 

Mosley, Sir O. 
O’Connor, F. 
O'Reilly, W. 

Patten, J. W. TELLER. 

Pease, J. Lefevre, C. S. 

The Committee proceeded through several 
Clauses, when the House resumed. The 
Chairman reported progress. The Com- 
mittee to sit again. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 26, 1834. 


MinvTEs.] Bill. Read a second time :—Courts of Equity 
Process. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. SHrev, from ten Places, against 
Tithes in Ireland—By Mr. Water, from Binfield 
and Wokingham, against the Poor-Law Amendment Bill. 
—By Lord HorHAm, from Leominster, against the Uni- 
versities Admission Bill.—By Mr. Hawes, from a Friendly 
Society, against altering the Act concerning those Societies. 
—By Colonel Lycon, from Welland, for Protection to 
the Church of England. 


Thicknesse, Rh. 
Torrens, Colonel 
Young, G. F. 
Vigors, N. V. 
Wallace, T. 
Williams, W. B. 


Lorp’s-pay Onservance (No. 2) 
Bitt.}] The House went into a Com- 
mittee on the Bill. 

On the first Clause, imposing a penalty 
for keeping open shops on the Lord’s-day, 
being put from the Chair, 

Mr. Potter rose to move as an amend- 
ment, that a provision be added to the 
clause in the following words :—‘ Pro- 
vided always that nothing in this Act, or 
the said recited Acts, shall extend to pro- 
hibit the sale of fruit, confectionary, soda- 
water, ginger-beer, or any other unintoxi- 
cating beverage.” 

Mr. Poulter regretted it was his duty 
to interpose to prevent the introduction of 
such a proviso. He had received numer- 
ous applications to enlarge the existing 
law on this subject, and as he had re- 
fused to accede to them, he felt bound on 
the other hand to prevent any diminution 
of the law, as it now stood. If the House 
were to make an exception of any par- 
ticular trade, shops would immediately be 
set up in all parts of the town for the sale 
on Sunday of the article excepted. The 
amendment proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber would expose him to the charge of 
having introduced a Bill for the violation 
of the Sabbath, rather than one for its 
better observance. 
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The Committee divided on the original 
Clause—A yes 38; Noes 4: Majority 34. 
Clause agreed to. 


Lord’s Day Observance 


List of the Aves. 
Agnew, Sir A. Lennard, T. B. 
Barnett, C. J. Miles, J. 
Byng, G. Mosely, Sir O. 
Colbourne, R Pelham, C. A. W. 


Dare, R. W. H. Plumptre, J. P. 
Dugdale, W. Poulter, J. 
Evans, W. Pryme, G. 


Rumbold, C. 
Sandon, Lord 
Sandford, F. A. 
Shawe, R. N. 


Eastnor, Viscount 
Finch, G. 

Foley, FE. 

Grey, Sir G. 


Greene, T. Sinclair, G. 
Heathcote, G. J. Stewart, Sir M.S. 
Halcombe, J. Talbot 

Hill, Lord M. Tynte, K. 


Jermyn, Earl 
Langdale, C. 
Lefevre, S. 
Lennox, Lord W. 


Verney, Sir H. 
Villiers, Lord 

Wilbraham, G. 
Wilmot, Sir E. 


On Clause 2 being put, 

Mr. Potter moved an Amendment to 
the effect of permittting baker’s shops to 
be kept open till two in the afternoon, 
and also to permit the sale of butchers’ 
meat, fish, or green grocery, before half 
past nine on the morning of Sunday. 

Mr. Poulter opposed the Amendment. 
The Bill provided, that shops for the pur- 
pose of baking should be kept open until 
half-past one, which gave ample time to 
those who sent their provisions to the 
baker’s, without the unnecessary extension 
of the time to two. 

Mr. O’Connell said, the Bill ought to 
be called “ A Bill to establish Baking 
on Sundays.” He hoped the House 
would not sanction this Bill. It was 
childish legislating on such a subject as 
this. It was admitted, that nothing was 
more objectionable than legislation be- 
tween master and servant on the subject 
of wages, and yet this Bill proposed to 
interfere on that subject. He hoped the 
hon. Member would give it up. He 
would put it to him seriously whether 
there was not a stricter religious observ- 
ance of the Lord’s-day in London at the 
present time than there ever had been 
before. He recollected at the period he 


was a student at the Temple very few fa- 
milies, comparatively speaking, attended 
divine service, whereas now nearly every 
family attended. The observance of the 
Sabbath seemed to proceed in an inverse 
ratio to the enforcement of the law. 


As 
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the laws on this subject became relaxed, 
the Sabbath was much better observed ? 
If people chose to attend divine worship 
in the morning of Sunday, and laugh at 
home in the evening, why should they be 
prevented? For his part, he thought 
that was the best way of spending the 
Sabbath. When the Report was brought 
up, he should move, that it be read a se- 
cond time that day six months. 

Mr. Poulter would appeal to the House 
whether the petitions which had been sent 
up from all parts of the country did not 
demand legislative interference on this 
subject? The evils the Bill was intended 
to remedy were most notorious. He had 
received many communications from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, complaining 
of the increase of trading on the Sabbath- 
day ; indeed, it was only the other day 
he was informed by the rector of Lambeth 
that there was more marketing carried on 
in some parts of that parish on a Sunday 
than any other day inthe week. He had 
also received a letter from Dublin request- 
ing him to include Ireland in the Bill, 
but as the subject had been taken up by 
his hon. friend, the member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, he declined to accede 
to such a recommendation. He believed 
such a Bill to be necessary, and should 
therefore not listen to the suggestions of 
the hon. member for Dublin to abandon it. 

Mr. Fysche Palmer strongly objected 
to many of the enactments contained in 
this Bill. He would put it to the House 
whether it was just to compel the labour- 
ing man, who perhaps had but one room 
for all his family, to purchase his meat 
ona Saturday night, and hang it up in 
his bed-room until the Sunday morning, 
in every season of the year, because it 
might be injurious to some tradesmen to 
permit the sale of provisions on a Sunday 
morning, or because it was considered by 
some persons to be a breach of the religious 
observance of the Sabbath. He agreed 
with the hon. member tor Dublin that the 
Sabbath was much better observed now 
than formerly. 

Mr. Ward had told his constituents, 
that it was by their own individual exer- 
tions, and the exertions of the clergymen, 
that the morality of the people would be 
improved. The recommendation he had 
given had produced an entire change in 
their sentiments, and he had not received 
another application to support the Sabbath 
Bill. He thought that legislation on such 
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a subject would be attended with bad con- 
sequences. 

Mr. Finch admitted the subject was a 
most difficult one to legislate upon; but 
the speech of the hon. member for Dublin 
would prevent any legislation on the 
subject. He thought this Bill would check 
immorality, and therefore he should give 
it his support. 

Mr. Gisborneagreed that the Sabbath was 
much better observed now than formerly, 
The hon. Member had said this Bill 
was only a revival of the old law. If the old 
law had fallen into disuse, he asked why that 
was? Was it not because it was opposed 
to the general feelings. He was ofopinion 
that any legislation a whit beyond the 
general feelings on the subject would be 
attended with the most injurious effects. 
It was said the tradesman who refused 
from conscientious motives to open his 
shop on the Sabbath would be greatly in- 
jured by permitting any trade to be car- 
ried on on the Sunday. He was of a dif- 
ferent opinion ; he thought the conscien- 
tious buyer would always protect the con- 
scientious seller, The feeling which once 
existed in the country in favour of this 
measure had very much cooled. 

Mr. Poulter denied, that any diminu- 
tion of the public feeling on this subject 
had taken place. An hon. Member held 
thirty petitions in favour of some legisla- 
tive measure of this kind, but had not 
been permitted to present them before the 
discussion commenced. So far as he 
himself was concerned, he had no personal 
wish on the subject; he only desired the 
sense of the House should be expressed. 
He denied, however, that either law legis- 
lation, or the feeling of the country had 
slept on the subject. 

Mr. O’Connell said, as there had been 
so much legislation on the subject, a most 
decisive reason had been given for not 
adding to the heap. He should therefore 
move, that the Chairman Report Progress. 

Sir George Grey said, the course pur- 
sued by the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin was a most extraordinary one. 
He should be glad if that hon. Gentle- 
man would point out from what part of 
England a petition had not come calling 
upon the House to pass some measure on 
this subject. The House last Session 
sanctioned the principle, that some legis- 
lation ought to take place on the subject, 
though it rejected the particular Bill that 
was introduced. A Bill had now been sub- 
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mitted, merely to revive existing statutes. 
Its principle had been admitted, and 
now the hon. and learned Member 
came down to the House when the 
Bill had proceeded to Committee, and 
sought to get rid of it altogether by a side 
wind. 

Mr. Beaumont hoped the hon. Member 
would press his Amendment to a division, 
if it was only to show the opinion the 
House entertained of that feeling of puri- 
tanical fanaticism which had mingled 
itself up of late too much with the spirit 
and temper of the times. 

Mr. O'Connell said, undoubtedly his 
intention was to get rid of this Bill, 
though he did not think the mode he 
had adopted a very desirable one. He 
thought, however, it would be much more 
convenient to throw it out now, than after 
two or three days’ tedious discussion in 
Committee during this sultry weather. 

Sir Andrew Agnew said, that so far from 
this Bill being an oppression to the poor, 
the majority of the petitions in its favour 
had proceeded from them. 

The Committee divided on Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s Amendment—Ayes 32: Noes 67; 
Majority 35. 

The several Clauses of the Bill were 
agreed to, with some verbal amendments, 
and after the Committee had twice divided 
upon Amendments tending to mitigate 
the severity of some of the enactments, 

The House resumed, and the Report 
was brought up. 

On the Motion, that the Report be re- 
ceived on Monday, 

Mr. O’Connell moved that it be received 
that day six months. 

The House divided on the original Mo- 
tion—Ayes 71; Noes 26: Majority 45. 

Report to be received on Monday. 


Game Law Amendment. 


Game Law AmMENDMENT.] Mr. Len- 
nard moved the second reading of this 
Bill. 

Mr. Grantley Berkeley moved, that it 
be read a second time that day six 
months. 

The House divided on the question that 
the Bill be read a second time ‘‘ now ”— 
Ayes 35; Noes 43: Majority 8. 

The House again divided on the ques- 
tion, as amended, that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months—Ayes 
55; Noes 24: Majority 31. 

Bill put off for six months. 
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Post-Orrice.] Mr. Robert Wallace 
said, that, in rising to offer a few ob- 
servations on the subject of the Post- 
office, he was well aware that he was 
undertaking a task of no small magnitude. 
His reason for undertaking it was his con- 
viction that it was essentially necessary 
that this department of the public service 
should be placed soon upon a different 
footing. On a former night he had 
addressed himself to the transactions be- 
tween England and France, and he had 
expressed his unqualified approbation of 
the course which had been pursued by the 
late Postmaster-General. As to papers 
entitled ‘“ Papers relating to the Post- 
office,” which had been handed round to 
the Members of that House, he could not 
understand what right any party had to 
place such papers in the hands of Mem- 
bers; they were not papers that had been 
ordered to be printed by the House—they 
were not authorized by the Speaker, and 
no party, therefore, had a right to send 
them round in the manner in which they 
had been distributed. As to their con- 
tents, he would say, that they contained 
more delusive and inaccurate statements 
than could be well put together in such 
a compass, and on such a subject. This 
document enumerated various improve- 
ments that had been effected in the Post- 
office, and for which the Postmaster- 
General took credit. Now, if any one 
would take the trouble of going through 
the Reports which had been made by 
the Commissioners of Inquiry on the 
subject, it would be seen that all those 
boasted improvements had been long since 
recommended by those Commissioners. 
In advocating a change in the system of 
the Post-office, he wished to lay down in 
limine four great and leading principles. 
The first was, that the head of this depart- 
ment should not have the power of allow- 
ing his duties to be delegated, or to dele- 
gate them. The second was, that no 
monopoly should be allowed to exist in a 
public department. The third was, that 
the public money should not be devoted 
to the purposes of speculation. And the 
last, and not least, was, that it was con- 
trary to sound principle for any party in 
the receipt of revenue to be allowed the 
right to disburse it. The right and proper 
way to keep just and fair accounts in every 
department obviously was, that every de- 
partment in the receipt of revenue should 
pay it over to the Treasury, which should 
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alone have the authority to disburse it. 
He must say, that it appeared to him that 
the Postmaster-General had powers dele- 
gated to him which it was not in the 
power of royalty to grant; they were 
powers in fact inconsistent with the rights 
and privileges of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The hon. member for Northamp- 
ton, on a former occasion, had insinuated 
that he (Mr. Wallace) had endeavoured 
to obtain the patronage of appointing the 
post-master for the town he represented ; 
now he would just read the letter which 
he wrote to the Treasury on the subject, 
to show that such was not the case. The 
hon. Member read the letter, in which 
it was stated that he felt it to be his duty, 
as Representative of the town of Greenock, 
to apprise the Lords of the Treasury of 
the death of the post-master of that town ; 
that he understood that the practice was 
for the Member of such towns as Greenock 
to recommend a fit and proper person to 
fill that important office; but that he 
would not do so until he had been in- 
formed by their Lordships that he had the 
right todo so. When he had been applied 
to by his constituents on the subject, he 
replied that he believed he had no right to 
make such a recommendation; that it 
had certainly been exercised by the Re- 
presentatives of towns in an unreformed 
Parliament; but that he had written to 
the Treasury respecting it, and that if it 
should appear that he had such a right, 
he would forward his recommendation to 
the Treasury, and let them deal with it as 
they might think fit. He would leave the 
hon. member for Northampton to say, 
whether that looked like seeking for the 
patronage connected with the appointment 
to this office. The hon. Member next 
adverted to the intercourse between this 
country and France. He believed, that 
there was much more liberality in the 
French Post-office than here. The packet 
from Dover went with a mail, but came 
back without; and it was the same with 
the French packet; and consequently the 
expense was doubled ; but he understood 
that the blame rested with the English 
Post-office, and that very liberal offers 
had been made by the French Govern- 
ment to ours. Whether they would be 
accepted remained to be seen. He was 
afraid they would not, for our system was 
altogether sordid and illiberal. There was 
one point to which he especially called 
the attention of the House—namely, the 
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detention of our correspondence with all 
parts of the world one day in the week by 
the Post-office not sending out a mail on 
Sundays. Entertaining, as he did, as 
much respect and reverence for that day 
as any man possibly could, he thought it 
monstrous that our correspondence with 
the whole civilized world should be suspend - 
ed for the sake of such a minor considera- 
tion. The hon. Member quoted from the 
papers relating to the Post-office the 
description there given of the duties of 
the Secretary to the Post-office, and com- 
plained of the immense powers possessed 
by him. Itwasa fact, that the late Post- 
master-General, and more especially his 
predecessor in that office, had been under 
the government of the Secretary to the 
Post-office. The power and patronage 
wielded by the Secretary were far too 
great to be possessed by one individual. 
It appeared from those papers that his 
salary amounted to no less than 4,160/. 
per annum, 3,000/. of which, it was stated, 
was paid to him by way of compensation 
for privileges which he had formerly pos- 
sessed. Now he (Mr. Wallace) would 
contend, that those privileges which the 
Post-office Secretary formerly possessed 
were completely illegal—that he was, 
therefore, entitled to no compensation for 
relinquishing them—and in his opinion, 
that officer should not only have the 
amount which he now received as such 
compensation reduced altogether, but that 
he should be obliged to reimburse what 
he had already received on that score. 
The next department he had to notice 
was the Mail-Coach Department. It was 
the general opinion that nothing could 
exceed the Mail-Coach Department of 
this country. Formerly that opinion was 
perfectly correct, but nothing was more 
incorrect than such an impression at the 
present time. He could himself name 
twenty coaches, not light coaches like the 
mails, but heavily laden stages, that left 
London daily, which were better served, 
better horsed, and which kept a better 
pace than several of the mails, and which 
kept as good time as the quickest of the 
mails. How did it happen that such 
coaches, carrying a great load of luggage 
and a crowd of passengers, could compete 
with the mails, which carried few passen- 
gers and little luggage in addition to the 
Post-office bags? It would be a great 
accommodation and convenience to the 
public if the mails carried greater loads, 
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which they might easily do, than they did 
at present. The hon. Member condemned 
the monopoly of building the mail-coaches 
enjoyed by Mr. Vidler, and recommended 
that it should be thrown open to com- 
petition. The hon. Member next proceed- 
ed to complain, that, with the exception of 
the General Post-office, there was no 
place open for receiving letters from seven 
o’clock on Saturday night until ten o’clock 
on Monday morning. He considered 
that a great inconvenience to the public. 
Why should there be only one delivery 
and one departure in the day? Such was 
not the case in any other important place. 
In Liverpool, for instance, such was not 
thecase. He had heard that it was given 
as an excuse for not sending things by 
the Dover mail on a particular night, that 
the mail was overloaded. Then why, in 
such a case, not employ two coaches? He 
had never heard of a trading company, 
and such he considered the Post-office, 
complain that it had too much to do. If 
it had too much business for one mail on 
the Dover road, it should run two. The 
Post-office at present proceeded upon the 
mere grovelling system of collecting a 
revenue, without any reference to the im- 
provements that might be made in the 
system. He was convinced that if the 
Post-office system were placed upon a 
more liberal footing, the revenue collected 
by it would be much greater, and all the 
complaints which were now so generally 
made throughout the country respecting 
it would cease. He thought that two 
mails should start from London at different 
periods of the day, on the North-road, on 
the Dover-road, and some of the other 
great roads. He was of opinion, that two 
mails should depart from the Post-office 
in the day, one at ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and the other at ten or twelve o'clock 
at night. Such a system, particularly on 
the northern road, would be productive of 
great public advantage. He was sure 
that it would pay. But suppose it did 
not, surely the people that travelled by 
the North-road had as much right to 
expect the Post-office to send two mails 
for their convenience on that road, as it 
despatched three sets of steam-packets to 
Ireland for the convenience of passengers. 
He would not have any of those steam- 
packets taken off. Justice should be 
done to Ireland, but why not apply the 
same principle to England and Scotland ? 
He had last year moved for a Return of 
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the number of prosecutions that had been 
instituted against persons for illegally 
conveying letters; that Return had since 
been made, but not in conformity to the 
terms of his Motion. However, it would 
show the system that was carried on by 
the Post-office Solicitor. The office of 
the Solicitor to the Post-office also re- 
quired examination, for he believed many 
things took place there, which the Post- 
master-General knew nothing at all about. 
In Scotland the Solicitor of the Post- 
office demanded, that letters should be 
sent him for the purpose of prosecuting 
the lieges, and many persons had, in con- 
sequence of his proceedings, been fined 
illegally. In England the Postmaster- 
General put a stop to these proceedings 
on his own authority, but in Scotland 
they were carried to a great extent. In 
Glasgow one man received notice that he 
had contravened the law, and incurred 
penalties by sending letters otherwise than 
through the Post-office to the extent of 
570/.; and it was said, that the proceed- 
ings against him were founded upon in- 
formation. This, however, was not the 
fact, for the Post-office had opened the 
letters, and were guilty of felony in doing 
so. It appeared from the Return which 
he had moved for, that the informations 
which had been lodged in England 
amounted to 200, while in Scotland, in the 
same time, they amounted to 524, and in 
Ireland they amounted to only eighteen ; 
why should there have been such an extra- 
ordinary number in Scotland? It was 
the practice of the Post-office authorities 
to go to the coach-oflice and seize the 
parcels there, and if they found any 
letters in them, to prosecute the persons 
sending them. They had no right to do 
so. Such a practice was productive 
of great inconvenience and annoyance 
to the public, especially to professional 
men, such as solicitors, who were in the 
constant habit of sending important 
parcels by coach. He was informed by soli- 
citors at Gloucester, that they experienced 
such annoyance from the Post-office 
opening their parcels, often containing 
as they did important and delicate docu- 
ments, that it was their determination to 
employ a person to go at stated periods 
with their parcels to London, to defend 
them, and not allow the Post-office to 
touch them. In the Return he had moved 
for, the places where the informations had 
been laid were required, but no such thing 
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was given. The plain inference was, that 
it was not thought advisable to give it. For 
every 5/. levied under such informations, 
of which the Post-office received 2/. 10s., 
an expense of no less than [5/. was in- 
curred, which went into the pockets of 
their professional men. The proceedings 
of the Scotch solicitor to the Post-office, 
to which he had already referred, were, 
he had no doubt, quite contrary to law. 
The Post-office department was conducted 


with so much secresy, it was kept with all. 


its proceedings so much out of the public 
view, that nobody could know anything 
certain of its interior management ; and it 
was therefore impossible positively to 
prove many of the charges which the 
public believed, and which he believed, 
to be well-founded as regarded the Post- 
office. One of these charges was, that 
during the sorting of letters parties were 
allowed to select letters "for an early 
delivery. He understood that such was 
the case. Within the last few days a 
friend of his, living in Dorset-square, 
applied to the postman to know whether 
he could have his letters by the early 
delivery ; and the reply was, that he could, 
by paying 5s. or 7s. the quarter. No such 
practice should be allowed in a public 
office. With regard to his (Mr. Wallace’s) 
letters, about which he complained last 
year, he was still convinced that the seals 
had been broken, and that they had been 
opened by the Post-office. He believed, 
too, and his correspondents believed, that 
his letters and their letters to him con- 
tinued still to be opened. It was only 
three days ago that he received, through 
the twopenny-post, two letters, one of 
which had been delayed two days, and 
the other one day longer than they ought 
in their delivery. He wrote to Sir F. 
Freeling to know why they had been 
delayed, and why they had been sent to 
him through the twopenny-post. The 
reply to his letter was, that though it was 
true his letters, which had_ travelled 
through the General Post-office from 
Edinburgh to London, had been missing 
for two days, yet where they had been 
during that interval could not be accounted 
for. Sir Francis Freeling said, that he 
had endeavoured to trace them, but his 
efforts had been in vain. He (Mr. 
Wallace) would leave it to the House to 
judge whether this most extraordinary 
circumstance did not serve to show the 
necessity of reforming the two post-oflices. 
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He would propose, that the two establish- | 
ments-—the general and twopenny post- | 
offices — should be consolidated; and | 
whenever it could be done one general sys- | 
tem established. The system of charging | 
poor persons who lived in villages one | 
yenny extra for every newspaper or letter 
addressed to them was most odious, for in | 
effect it exacted a tax from a class of | 
individuals ill able to bear it. This was | 
not the time to press in any, the least | 
degree, upon the industrious classes, and | 
he contended that in respect to their letters | 
and newspapers, they ought to be placed | 
on the same footing with the rich man. 
He admitted, that there were many excel- 
lencies and convenierces arising from the 
Post-office establishment, but still it was 
also contaminated by many evils, of which 
he sought by the present Motion to 
cleanse it. One of those evils was the 
impost upon the poor man to which he 
had adverted, and he could not conceive 
on what grounds it could be maintained, 
especially when the aristocracy of this 
country were born to have their letters 
passed free. Another amendment also 
loudly called for in the Post-office arrange- 
ments of this country was a more equal 
regulation of the rates of postage than 
were at present in force. In this respect 
the example set by the French Govern- 
ment was well worthy of imitation. He 
was prepared with the whole of the French 
scale, and with the French Post-office 
laws, as lodged with every postmaster 
throughout that country, so as to enable 
every man to know whether or not he was 
cheated. He also strongly deprecated 
the present course followed in this country 
with respect to the Sunday post. In 
this feeling he was corroborated by the 
authority of Sir F. Freeling himself. 
This system, under which letters might 
lie in all the small post-otfices throughout 
the country for many hours, afforded a 
facility for taking out money from letters 
so deposited, and of which the country 
had much reason to complain. The extent 
of peculations thus effected, and indeed 
thus assisted, could scarcely be accurately 
known, for the return which had been 
made was confined, as the hon. member 
for Northampton had stated it necessarily 
must, to the amount of monies taken out 
of letters for which parties had been prose- 
cuted. Here, then, was another ground 
for complaint, for it would seem as though 
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the situation of Judge, and either dismiss 
his officials from the service on a charge 
being made, or prosecute, as he might 
think fit. This was a most unconstitutional 
power to place in the hands of any one 
individual or body of individuals, and was 
one which he much doubted whether the 
Sovereign possessed the power to delegate 
by his patent. From the detention, too, 
of the mails on Sundays (for though the 
coaches travelled, the mail-bags were de- 
tained) another evil arose—namely, that 
however important the business, however 
serious the nature of the communication, 
and however urgent its object, no man 
could send a letter (not even by coach, 
for it would subject him to a penalty) 
from the metropolis for a space of forty- 
eight hours—namely, from seven o’clock 
on Saturday night, to seven o’clock on 
Monday night. In illustration of the ill 
effects of this system, he would mention 
a circumstance which had come under his 
own observation at the receiving-house at 
Charing-cross, where an individual, whom 
he subsequently ascertained to bea servant 
of Lord F. Fitzclarence, with a most 
creditable feeling, was anxious to send 
some pecuniary assistance to his brother, 
who he had reason to believe was in a 
dying state in Birmingham. The man 
arrived a few minutes too late at the 
receiving-office, and his distress was in- 
describable. He seized the reins of the 
horse, declaring he would give all he 
possessed in the world if his letter were 
taken. He had subsequently on the 
following Monday franked the letter con- 
taining two sovereigns for the man; but 
this fraternal gift, by the delay which had 
ensued, might have reached its destina- 
tion too late to be of benefit to the party 
whom it was destined to assist. Doubtless 
many such instances were of daily occur- 
rence, but this alone served to show the 
necessity of the mail being regularly 
despatched on Sundays. He could not 
understand why they should not be sent. 
Hehad made inquiry at the Post-office, and 
the answer he generally got was, that Sir 
Francis Freeling humbugged them all; 
that he kept his town house and _ his 
country house; and loved his ease too 
well to have Sunday mails. He now came 
to a matter which he was quite sure the 
House was not at all prepared to hear— 
he alluded to the steam-packet service in 
the employ of the Post-office department. 
He must first remark, that the Returns 
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connected with this branch of the depart- 
ment were most fallacious, and had been 
prepared in a manner not only totally 
different from that followed at the Treasury, 
Navy, and War offices, but from which it 
was impossible for any individual to gather 
accurate information. Dismissing this 
point, however, he must remind the House 
that the Post-office had erected an im- 
mense establishment of steam-packets, 
contrary to, and in the very teeth of, the 
recommendation of the three Commission- 
ers of Inquiry, as contained in their 
22nd report. One of the objects of the 
speculation thus commenced was shown 
by the evidence of Mr. Freeling, the then 
acting Postmaster-General of the day. 
He said, ‘‘ A few days since, I received a 
letter from Mr. Lees (the Secretary to the 
Irish Post-office) and from the agents at 
Holyhead, that the steam-boats had com- 
menced operations, and that from the 
extensive scale upon which they are con- 
ducted it may be expected that their 
combined exertions will complete the 
annihilation of the regular profits of the 
general steam-packets.” The Post-office, 
however, commenced to build their steam- 
boats without plans or specifications being 
previously furnished, and the whole pro- 
ceeding was conducted in a most extrava- 
gant manner ; while, if the boats had only 
been built by contract, as had been 
recommended by the Commissioners, they 
might have had not only a better but a 
much cheaper supply. Though the Clyde 
had been the first to send forth steam- 
boats, the ports on that river had suffered 
greatly from the course pursued by the 
Post-office. A company, which had been 
formed amongst his constituents to place a 
steam-boat on the Dublin station, which 
of course beat all the Post-office sailing 
packets, had made several offers to the 
Post-office, in order to save their interests 
from being destroyed by a competition 
with public funds. They had first pro- 
posed to carry the mails for nothing; this 
was refused, unless the Post-office was 
allowed to put into the vessels commanders 
of their own selection. The company 
acceded, but were met by a new demand 
—viz., that the vessels should sail at such 
hours as the Post-office should appoint. 
In this also the company acquiesced, pro- 
vided it was undertaken to return the 
boats in as good condition as they received 
them. A direct refusal terminated the 


negotiation, and the result of the monopoly 
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of the Post-office had been the ruin of 
two out of three families who had em- 
barked their property in the company. 
In the same way the Liverpool Steam 
Company, knowing that it could not com- 
pete with the public money, offered to 
carry the mails for nothing, but it was 
refused. It was not right that the public 
money should be used to crush private 
enterprize, and yet, in the case he alluded 
to, the Post-office packets had entered 
into a competition with the Liverpool 
Company to reduce the fares, and had, 
he believed, carried over in one year 5,000 
or 6,000 persons for nothing. Out of 
this system also had grown up a most 
expensive land establishment for the 
repair of steam-boats at Holyhead, to 
which the boats from Milford and other 
stations were all taken. In this establish- 
ment there was a nice coterie, who no 
doubt had snug pickings, for nothing was 
done by contract, neither was anything 
supplied by tender. He would not 
trouble the House with the details of the 
amount of the expenses of the Post-office 
steam-boat establishment; but it would 
appear that in nine years, beginning in 
1821, and ending in 1830, the Treasury 
were in advance to that department not 
less than about 670,000/.; for the four 
years since he estimated 400,000/. more 
would be required; and therefore, calcu- 
lating interest at the rate of five per cent, 
there could not now be less to the debit 
of the Post-office than a sum of 1,300,0002. 
A great deal of indignation had formerly 
been expressed with reference to the mode 
in which the affairs of the Post-office had 
been conducted in Ireland, but nothing 
had been said of the state of things in the 
same department in Scotland, in which 
one system of plunder prevailed, until the 
Commission of Inquiry went forth, and 
the whole was hushed up. This took 
place at the time Mr. Freeling was at the 
head of the general department, and he 
(Mr. Wallace) maintained he was account- 
able for all that took place; on the inquiry 
it turned out, that eleven sorters in the 
Edinburgh and Leith post-offices were 
implicated in criminal practices—that a 
combination of twenty-one letter-sorters 
had realized, by peculation, 2,000/. a- 
year for a long period ; and that in all no 
less than thirty-six officials wereimplicated 
in the division of plunder, while others 
had perjured themselves in order to escape 
the investigation. He meant to contend, 
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by implication, that the same practices 
still continued, inasmuch as the same 
parties continued in office. Scotland 
had also to complain, that the whole of 
the mail-coaches, save one, had been 
stopped, and that, desirable as it would 
be, no mails were sent by the numerous 
steam-boats navigating the Clyde, and 
which afforded so admirable a means of 
communication with the Highlands of 
Scotland and with Ireland. The only 
mail-coach, instead of going direct, 
travelled round by Stranraer, and through 
the county of Ayr, in order to maintain 
those immense jobs, the harbours of Port- 
arlington and Donaghadee, while a direct 
communication by steam from Greenock 
to Ireland would effect a saving of time 
of not less than thirty hours. It was im- 
possible that such a state of things could 
much longer continue, though the Post- 
office seemed to look to its revenues rather 
than the convenience of the public. He 
had already stated, that the mail coaches 
had been stopped in Scotland, and the 
mail bags, with their valuable contents, 
were either conveyed on horseback or in 
light carts; but the routes of many were 
so circuitous as to deteriorate even from 
these modes of conveyance, It had been 
communicated to him by his friend Sir 
T. Brisbane, that letters to the town of 
Kelso were taken a circuit of seventy-five 
miles, though they could be directly con- 
veyed by a route not exceeding forty miles. 
Indeed, this inconvenience was so strongly 
felt in some districts, that the editor of 
the Kelso Mail had established a post of 
his own for the transmission of his news- 
papers. Who wished to see these two- 
penny-halfpenny reductions made, for 
which the Government had chosen to take 
credit to itself? He really hoped, that 
persons would be found to take a more 
liberal and extended view of things. He 
would not detain the House longer than 
five minutes, whilst he read a few extracts 
from the evidence given by the late Post- 
master-general before the Committee of 
the House of Commons appointed to in- 
quire into the reduction of salaries. [The 
hon. Member proceeded to read the 
extracts, making comments upon them 
from time to time, with a view of showing 
that great abuses and jobs existed in the 
Post-offices of Scotland and Ireland which 
had not been remedied.] The opinion of 
the Committee before whom this evidence 
was given was against the performance by 
VOL, XXIV, {fist 
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a single individual of the duties which 
were attached to the office of Postmaster- 
general, which was in favour of his 
Motion for a Committee of Inquiry. He 
had selected these extracts from a very 
large and voluminous body of Reports, 
almost half a-yard thick, and he would 
not weary the House by going further 
into them. Before, however, he sat 
down, he must advert to the sentiments 
of the late Secretary for the Colonies, 
when he was attacked by the hon. mem- 
ber for Bath on account of the proceed- 
ings taken by the government of Lower 
Canada—namely, that as the Government 
was on that question placed on its trial, 
it was necessary that an inquiry should be 
instituted to prove the Government had 
acted in a manner befitting the honour 
and interests of the country. In that 
sentiment he entirely concurred, and it 
applied with unabated force to the present 
question. Complaints were loud against 
the Post-office system of mismanagement; 
let the noble Lord satisfy the public that 
these complaints were ill-founded, by 
setting an inquiry on foot that would 
disprove the charges brought against the 
Post-office. Let the noble Lord, too, 
remember the sentiment to which he gave 
utterance on the 14th of December, 
1830—“ Thank God, the time for govern- 
ing this country by patronage has passed 
by.” It was worthy of the noble Lord’s 
consideration. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by saying, that whatever the talents 
and the industry of any one man might 
be, the avocations of a Postmaster-general 
were too multitudinous for one man to 
discharge them to the public satisfaction, 
and on this ground, in common with 
those which he had before urged, he 
trusted the House would not refuse 
its support to the Motion. He moved, 
‘*That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, praying that he will be 
graciously pleased to appoint a Commis- 
sion to inquire into the management of 
the Post-office and packet service.” 

Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer thought, 
there were many matters connected with 
this subject which rendered inquiry de- 
sirable ; amongst others of considerable im- 
portance, was the deficiency in the pay- 
ments to the revenue, amounting on the 
average to 5171. 14s. 3d. weekly. His 
hon. friend had alluded to the situation of 
Solicitor to the Post-cffice. The salary 
of the individual who held this appoint- 
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ment was 3001. a-year ; and it was gene- 
rally thought, that this sum was all that 
the Gentleman received from the public 
on account of his professional assistance. 
The fact was, however, that this 3002. 
was paid only as a kind of retaining 
fee, and that the annual emoluments of 
the office were not less than 2,500/. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite might doubt 
his statement, but he gave it on the au- 
thority of the Report of the Committee of 
1829. Now, it wasan admitted principle, 
that a Solicitor ought not to have an in- 
terest in creating legal difficulties, and in 
increasing the correspondence, for his 
share of which he charged at the rate 
of 6s. 8d. per letter. The Solicitor to the 
Post-office, like other Solicitors to public 
bodies, ought to derive his whole emolu- 
ment from a fixed salary. He would next 
speak of the Two-penny-post Department. 
The average mileage of the General-post 
was 71. per mile for the year; but through- 
out the Two-penny post offices it amount- 
ed to lil. for the year. Struck with the 
disparity, the Commissioners who were 
formerly appointed, after investigating the 
matter, suggested an expedient by which 
they might get rid of the whole of the ex- 
pense of the mileage. The proposal was, 
that a contract should be entered into 
with the proprietors of the regular coaches 
on the roads, who should be made to give 
security for the proper discharge of the 
duty intrusted to them; it was at the 
same time suggested, that their remuner- 
ation should consist in their being ex- 
empted from the payment of the turnpike 
tolls. This, it was thought, would pay the 
short stages amply for carrying the bags, 
and while the public would get all the ad- 
vantage of the business being performed, 
there would be saved the whole of the 
extravagant charge for mileage. He 
must say, that he did not, as a general 
principle, approve of the appointment of 
Boards for the despatch of business; re- 
sponsibility was unnecessarily weakened by 
trusting to five persons a duty that might 
be discharged by one. But in the case of 
the Postmaster-general, the individual 
ought to be one who was accustomed to 
the routine of business, and who was com- 
pletely master of all the details connected 
with his particular office. The principle 
that ought to be kept in view by him who 
was at the head of the Post-office was, 
that this department was the great medium 
of communication of all private and public 
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interests, and it was his duty to see how 
far he could extend the advantages of 
that communication. Was that prin- 
ciple likely to be acted on under the 
present system? Now, if a Duke re- 
signed, they must look out for an Earl or 
a Marquess to fill his place. He did not 
wish.to discourage noblemen from taking 
office, but regard ought to be had to their 
being in every respect fully qualified for 
the duties they undertook to perform. 
They at least ought not to be invariably 
selected to the exclusion of other persons, 
who, if permanently appointed, would 
gain greater experience, and discharge 
their duties more efficiently. During 
the last ten years education had in- 
creased, commerce had increased, and 
there had been more political excite- 
ment than usual, which always occa- 
sioned an additional amount of corre- 
spondence. Notwithstanding this, the re- 
venues of the Post-office during the last 
ten years had diminished. It was calcu- 
lated, that the relief afforded to the public 
for the last ten years in the reduction of 
charges, amounted to 25,000/.; but the 
number of letters had increased 15,000 
a day since 1829. In 1829, the average 
number of letters was 15,000 a-day less 
than at present. If, then, they took that 
calculation as their basis, it would be 
found that the revenue should have in- 
creased more than five times the amount 
of the 25,000/., from which the public 
was relieved. During the last ten years, 
in which period the revenue of the Eng- 
lish Post-office was stationary, that of the 
Post-office of France had doubled. It 
appeared to him, that on these facts they 
must arrive at one of three conclusions. 
Either our scale of charges for the trans- 
mission of letters was too high, or the 
Post-office revenue was not well collected ; 
or the expenses of the establishment were 
not in a fair proportion to the profits. 
Whatever the cause of the deficiency, he 
thought, that a sufficient case was made 
out for an inquiry. He hoped, that the 
noble Lord would not refuse his consent to 
the proposed investigation. 

Mr. Vernon Smith said, he had under- 
taken to offer a few observations to the 
House on this question, having been 
personally requested to do so by the noble 
Duke who had lately presided over the 
Post-office Department. He _ trusted, 
however, that the House would do him the 
justice to believe, that he would not 
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appear there merely as an advocate; 
he assured them, that his views entirely 
coincided with the statements that he was 
authorised to make. He begged further 
to assure them, that in all the intercourse 
that he had ever had with the noble Duke, 
he had found in him the greatest candour, 
combined with the most perfect willing- 
ness to entertain such objections as might 
be made to any of the proceedings of the 
Post-office, and if he thought the sugges- 
tions worthy of consideration, and subse- 
quently of adoption, he invariably carried 
them into execution with that integrity of 
purpose which distinguished his manly 
character, and which made his secession 
from office, if he might then allude to that 
subject, a severe deprivation. He would 
address himself to a few of the facts of the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, if such his 
statements could be called, after he him- 
self had told the House, that he gave them 
without being able to vouch for their accu- 
racy. One of the charges made against 
the Postmaster-general was, that he had 
produced certain information to the 
House; and it was asked, was it ever 
heard of before, that a Postmaster-general 
volunteered information? It was rather 
extraordinary that at the very moment 
when this objection was stated, the hon. 
Gentleman submitted a Motion to the 
House, the object of which was, to obtain 
information. As regarded the inform- 
ation being volunteered, however, it would 
have been well if the hon. Gentleman had 
searched the journals of the House before 
he made the charge: because, if he had 
so done, he would have found that, on the 
4th or 5th of March last, the paper in 
question was ordered by the House; a 
Motion to that effect being made and 
agreed to. Before the hon. Gentleman 
recommended the renewal of the old Com- 
mission which had been appointed, he 
ought to consider to what extent the ar- 
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hon. Gentleman had recommended that 
Sunday Mails should be established. 
He (Mr. Smith) had personally no ob- 
jection to them; but he believed that the 
hon. Gentleman would find considerable 
difficulty in obtaining the sanction of the 
House to his proposition. He would re- 
mind the hon. Gentleman, that Sabbath 
Bill, No. 1. and Sabbath Bill, No. 2. 
were not yet disposed of, and he would 
submit, that it might be considered 
a strange affront to the hon. Members who 
had brought in those Bills, to propose, in 
direct opposition to them, the despatching 
of Mails on the Sunday. [Mr. Hume: 
The Mails go now.] He knew they did ; 
but they carried no letters, and were not 
publicly sanctioned, as they would be by 
the conveyance of letters. He, however, 
would leave the hon. Gentleman to settle 
this matter in his own way with the House. 
The hon. Gentleman, in referring to this 
point, had brought some severe charges 
against Sir Francis Freeling. The hon. 
Member said, that Sir Francis Freeling 
wished to enjoy his Sundays. Hedid not 
think it very unnatural that such a wish 
should be entertained ; but it could hardly 
be supposed, that that consideration alone 
would be sufficient to prevent despatching 
Mails on a Sunday. The hon. Gentle- 
man had other grounds of complaint 
against the Secretary to the Post-office. 
He admitted him to be the civilest of all 
public functionaries ; but he, at the same 
time, quarrelled with him for taking on 
himself authority. The hon. Gentleman’s 
recommendation was a Board with a Se- 





cretary; but what Board could be men- 
| tioned, the Secretary or Chairman of 
‘which had not the principal authority. 
'The Secretaries of the Admiralty and 
| Treasury Boards were in constant com- 
‘munication with other public bodies. 
‘There must be one person who was, in 
fact, the executive authority, to whom 
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remuneration could be. But if it were 
not, it was a financial matter for the 
House, and it was unfair to bring it for- 
ward in aggravation of the charges made 
against the Post-otfice. The hon, Gen- 
tleman recommended, that the contracts 
for the lines of road should be open to 
competition, and they were so; but it was 
not thought discreet to trust in every case 
to the highest bidder so important a con- 
tract as that of the conveyance of the 
mails. The office was limited, therefore, 
to a certain number of persons, who were 
known to be responsible, and to be the 
most likely to undertake the business with 
all the responsibility ; the practice was, to 
take the highest offer made by those indi- 
viduals. The hon. Gentleman had talked 
of a new scheme, but he was at a loss to 
discover in what it consisted. It ap- 
peared to him, that the hon. Gentleman 
laid down no broad principle, but confined 
himself to little matters of detail. If it 
were proposed to abandon the revenue 
derived from the Post-office, and to make 
the establishment a means of communica- 
tion only, that would be a tangible ques- 
tion, and would be a fair matter for the 
consideration of the House; but the hon. 
member for Greenock had not gone that 
length, and he was not aware that the 
hon. member for Middlesex had; at all 
events it did not appear to him that such 
a reduction would be much in accordance 
with the present state of the revenue. 
The hon. member for Greenock asserted 
that the Post-office was unpopular: he 
would ask the hon. Member how he made 
eut his case. Nothing was said in the 
country of the unpopularity of the Post- 
office. During the present Session there 
had been very few attacks made on it, 
and what there were had proceeded wholly 
from the hon. member for Greenock. 
There had been, he believed, two petitions 
from Cheltenham, in which the hon. 
member for Greenock had taken great in- 
terest; but it so happened, that they were 
laughed to scorn, and turned out of the 
House. What could make the hon. Gen- 
tleman so anxious for the appointment of 
this Commission he could not conceive, 
unless, as he bore the name of him who 
was at the head of the old Commission, he 
wished himself to be put at the head of 
the new one. The hon. Gentleman took 
such a continued interest in the question, 
that he might be considered a sort of 
standing Commissioner in his own per- 
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son. Could the hon. Gentleman seri- 
ously wish to renew the old Commission 
which had sat for eleven years, and cost 
the country 90,000/., and merely to carry 
out proposed petty investigations, there 
having been as yet no great principle of 
improvement laid down? Allusion had 
been made to the opening of parcels by 
the Post-office. The fact was, that par- 
cels were never opened except on positive 
information that letters were in those 
parcels. If the Post-office was to be 
allowed to protect itself, it was necessary 
for it to have this power. But it was said, 
the principle of competition ought to be 
acted on, and that the public ought to be 
allowed to avail itself of that conveyance 
which was cheapest. This, however, 
brought them back to the question of 
revenue, which was one the hon. Gentle- 
man must settle with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the House. The hon. 
Gentleman had also availed himself of the 
aristocratic ground of objection ; he had 
asserted, that the Two-penny Post was 
principally collected from the poor; but 
could it be said, that the inhabitants of 
Hammersmith were poorer than those of 
Grosvenor-place? It was proposed by 
the hon. Gentleman to extend the dis- 
tance, at present confined to a circuit of 
twelve miles round London, to every 
capital town. The effect of such a change 
as this would be a material increase of 
the postage in country towns. The charge 
for delivering letters in them was at pre- 
sent only ld. Then the hon. Gentleman 
complained of the difficulty of making 
complaints to a Duke; but if there was 
ground of complaint, why could it not be 
as easily stated to a Duke as to a Board? 
The fact was, that the hon. Gentleman 
had not been sparing of his complaints : 
he had railed against the late noble Post- 
master-general almost the whole of the 
time the noble Duke was in office. The 
hon, Gentleman had complained that 
some returns moved for had not been pro- 
duced; but it was difficult to comply 
fully with the wishes of the hon. Gentle- 
man in this respect, he having moved for 
a return of all the letters “‘ gone and 
missing.” Certainly a preference had 
been given to Government-built packets, 
rather than to having them built by con- 
tracts; and it was difficult, perhaps, to 
say which was most advantageous ; but it 
would not be considered that the country 
had not derived very great benefit from 
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the principle which had been acted on, 
when it was considered, that the Govern- 
ment, by the employ of steam-boats, 
might be said to have brought them to 
their present state of perfection. With 
respect to the letter-carriers, who had 
been described as walking paupers col- 
lecting pennies, he begged to inform the 
House, that these individuals were allowed 
to receive the pennies for working the 
extra hour, in order that it might act as a 
greater inducement to them to call at 
houses for letters, than they would have 
if they received a fixed sum, It was an 
accommodation to the public for these 
persons to be allowed to receive letters 
after the offices were closed ; and making 
their remuneration dependent on the 
number of letters they obtained was a se- 
curity against the public convenience 
being neglected. The hon. Member who 
last addressed the House had alluded to 
a weekly deficiency amounting to 5171. ; 
but there was an error in this statement, 
the calculations being made without re- 
ference to the incompleteness of the re- 
turn. Reverting to the proposal to 
establish a Board, he must say, that he 
preferred individual to divided responsi- 
bility. But the hon. member for Greenock 
inquired why not apply the principle of 
individual responsibility in other cases: 
for instance, why not, in place of the 
Treasury and other Boards, make the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer responsible? 
He (Mr. Smith) might not object to this, 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
get through the mass of business that 
would devolve on him under such an ar- 
rangement. But there was this differ- 
ence: the Treasury Board, besides being 
a Board of Control, was a Board of 
Appeal; and this power of appeal was 
principally available when property was 
concerned. As a challenge had been 
given to point out the improvements 
which had taken place in the Post-office 
Department, and the advantages possess- 
ed by individual control over that vested 
in a Board, he would point out the conso- 
lidation which had taken place between 
the English, Irish, and Scotch Post-offices, 
and the beneficial results which had en- 
sued. The advantages derived from this 
measure could not be denied; and he 
would not hesitate to call upon the Irish 
representatives then in the House to bear 
testimony to their extent. The proposed 
arrangement with regard to newspapers 
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was another measure of improvement, 
which, when carried into effect, would be 
found greatly beneficial. He would not 
enter into further details; but he would 
assert, that there was nothing proposed 
to be effected by the commission moved 
for by the hon. member for Greenock, 
which the House itself was not competent 
to effect. Already some progress had 
been made in improving this department, 
and still more important measures were in 
contemplation, some of which had been 
suggested by the Commissioners of Re- 
venue Inquiry. Amongst these was one 
of particular importance, namely, the free 
transmission of newspapers to foreign parts, 
and the receipt at home of foreign news- 
papers free of duty. Improvements in 
the Two-penny-post transmission were also 
in contemplation. In addition to these 
alterations, perquisites would be abolish- 
ed. Ireland, he believed, would be in- 
cluded in the arrangements. The at- 
tendance of the noble Duke who had been 
at the head of the Post-office department 
had been observed upon; but he (Mr. 
Smith) challenged proof of any other 
person who had filled the office having 
been more attentive to its duties. He 
would put it to the House, whether the 
hon. member for Greenock had made out 
a case which called upon them to engage 
the country in so tedious and expensive 
an inquiry as his proposition involved. 
What, he would take leave to ask, would 
be the effect of this tiresome and expen- 
sive inquiry? Why, its only effect would 
be, to impede and oppose the improve- 
ments which he had shown were already 
in progress. The calling of officers to 
give evidence would not only prevent the 
development of the proposed improve- 
ments, but also delay the daily business 
of the departments in which they were 
engaged. With respect to the papers of 
which the hon. Member had spoken, they 
could not, by any possibility, have been 
given, because the Commission had been 
put an end to by a Treasury minute be- 
fore those papers were made out. The 
reason of this, perhaps, was, that com- 
missions at the period alluded to did not 
work with the same quickness, nor were 
they so efficient as those of later appoint- 
ment. A better plan than the Commis- 
sion now sought for would be to propose 
a committee on the Postage Acts. It had 
been contended, that the proposition for 
reciprocal freedom of foreign and English 
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newspapers had originated with France. 
Surely this was a paltry object of conten- 
tion; but if it were to be considered a 
matter of importance, he was_ pre- 
pared to show, that it originated with 
the Duke of Richmond, or at least 
that it was he who brought the plan 
into execution. They were now about 
to enter into such reciprocity with 
France, and it was to be hoped that two 
great countries, separated only by a narrow 
channel, and which had hitherto been look- 
ed upon as natural enemies, would hence- 
forward have no rivalry injurious to either, 
but rather enter into an emulation benefi- 
cial to both, tending to develope their 
resources, and enable them freely, and 
with equal advantage, to interchange 
the surplus productions of their labour. 
Nor was it only with France that inter- 
change was to take place. It should also 
extend to our colonial territories, for it 
would be hard to grant to France that 
which we denied to our own colonies. 
The duties would be taken off from all 
newspapers passing to or from the colonies 
and the mother-country. The advantages 
arising from this arrangement would be of 
great benefit to the former, as, instead of 
their own narrow journals, whose matter 
was ina great degree restricted to local 
scandal, they would have the advantage 
of more enlarged and able prints. He 
hoped the House would agree with him in 
the view he had taken, and negative the 
hon. Member’s Motion. He would move 
that they should go into a Committee on 
the Postage Acts; but he found, that such 
an Amendment was contrary to the orders 
of the House. 


Mr. Hume supported the Motion, and 
was of opinion that a Commission of In- 
quiry would be of great service. In the 
days in which the former Commission was 
granted, it certainly was difficult enough to 
procure inquiry, and yet, notwithstanding 
the difficulty and the delay with which 
in those days such inquiries were burthen- 
ed,; the Committee then appointed pro- 
duced evidence enough to show, that the 
department which they were appointed to 
investigate was in a most miserable con- 
dition. Were the few improvements which 
had been so ostentatiously pointed out suf- 
ficient to satisfy the House? The hon. 
Gentleman had sneered at Commissions. 
Was not this rather odd in a Member of a 
Government which abounded in Commis- 
sions? If the Ministry would grant a 
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Committee in the next Session on this 
question, he would advise his hon. friend 
whe had brought forward the Motion not 
to press it; but otherwise he would advise 
him to proceed with it. Much stress had 
been laid on the reciprocal exchange of 
newspapers, and it was argued as a great 
boon ; but looking at it as pound, shilling, 
and pence matter, it was not of such very 
great importance. Still he would nat 
deny the very considerable advantages 
which, in another point of view, were 
likely to accrue from it; and he must ad- 
mit, that it was a measure calculated to put 
an end to the hostile feelings which had so 
frequently existed between this country 
and France. But he would show, from the 
hand-writing of the noble Duke to whom 
this measure had been attributed, that he 
himself did not set a higher value on it as 
regarded revenue than 3,500/., and that so 
far from viewing it as an object of public 
advantage, he considered it as of little im- 
port. Here the hon. Member read a 
letter signed, “ Richmond,” written to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and dated 
July 16, 1833, stating that the free trans- 
mission of English newspapers, and the 
circulation here of foreign ones, formed the 
only emoluments of the officers of the Fo- 
reign Post-office. It stated the amount 
to be about 3,500/., and added that if those 
emoluments were done away, and the 
salaries charged upon the revenue, it would 
be merely to accommodate a few foreigners 
here, and some English abroad, with arti- 
cles of luxury. Surely, continued the hon. 
Member, after expressing such opinions as 
these no credit on this head could be claimed 
for a nobleman who only acquiesced in a 
measure when he could no longer resist it. 
These boasted improvements were put for- 
ward to blind the House to the real state 
of the question—that they mightask, ‘ Will 
you meddle with such a system so complete, 
or in such a state of being completed ?” 
There was not, he contended, in Europe, a 
system so defective as ours. Our system 
was confused through excess of legisla- 
tion. There were no less than 107 Acts of 
Parliament applying to the subject : and if 
they intended to effect any good purpose, 
and do away with the confusion which at 
present existed, they should consolidate the 
laws upon this subject. ‘The whole ques- 
tion might be comprised within the single 
and simple point,—was the present Post- 
office system calculated to work the great- 
est good at the smallest expense? No one 
could say, that it was; the present system 
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was conducted at a loss of 70,0001. a-year 
to the country. Another point he would 
state was—and he would put it interroga- 
tively—did the Post-office afford the great- 
est facilities of communication? Was the 
system of transmission of letters and papers 
the safest, the most expeditious, and the 
best? He would say, no; and the coun- 
try would respond to him. It was a 
grievous delusion to fancy, that because a 
particular and isolated portion of the sys- 
tem could be defended, the whole of the 
Post-oflice arrangements were, therefore, 
unassailable. It was like the ostrich, that 
while it thrust its head into a hole in the 
sands, foolishly fancied its body was secure. 
So, because a particular department of the 
Post-office was not obnoxious to attack, the 
entire system was on that account to be 
held exempt from reprehension. No doubt, 
well-meaning individuals maintained that, 
forsooth, because the Mail did not leave 
London on Sunday, no irregularities were 
committed. But those “good easy men” 
must have thought that all the Mails in 
the country ceased travelling on Sunday. 
The people of Barnet, however, might re- 
ceive and send off their letters on Sunday, 
a privilege the people of London could not 
enjoy. Was that right? The people of 
London surely were entitled to the same 
privileges as the people of Barnet, or of 
any other place. The inequalities between 
the condition of the people of London and 
those of almost any other place, would 
alone deserve the serious interposition of 
Parliament. Why should not the people 
of London be allowed to send out and re- 
ceive their letters two or three times on a 
Sunday. In the present advanced state of 
society there should be no difference be- 
tween the rate of postage here, and on the 
continent ; or here hetween one place and 
another. He (Mr. Hume) would advance 
another suggestion, that the 2,000,000I. 
now received by the Post-office should be 
paid into the Exchequer, for in that case 
the people would have a more direct con- 
trol over the fund, and that the payments 
necessary to be made should come from that 
quarter. It would be much better that 
there should be appointed officers by the 
Treasury to make payments to the Post- 
office functionaries, than that the present 
plan should be continued. It was main- 
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those who would remove the existing 
abuses of the Post-office, that the pro- 
pounded system of amelioration would be 
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pense ; but when the great facilitics of 
conveyance and the improved state of the 
roads were taken into account, that objec- 
tion would vanish. The fact was, they 
should take the whole charge of the roads 
of the country, and introduce a scale of 
payment on the roads. There should be 
three posts leaving London on every day, 
and, at twelve o’clock on Sunday, there 
should be a post leaving town, as there 
was every otherday. The foreign convey- 
ance to America and the Indies was left 
perfectly free on Sunday as on every other 
day. Why, then, should the transmission 
of letters from London to various parts of 
England be suspended on that day? The 
Clyde steam-boats offered to carry letters 
whenever they sailed, and they were not 
allowed by the Post-office; that was a 
gross and wanton act of infringement on 
the public interest. He would contrast the 
conduct of the French and the English Go- 
vernment, and by the contrast show how 
illiberal and unwise was the British Go- 
vernment. In France, they paid accord- 
ing to the distance; not so here. In 
France, one should not pay the postage 
of seventy miles, though the letter travelled 
only forty-seven miles. What he mainly 
contended for was, that there should be al- 
lowed a free transmission of letters and 
papers on both sides. 

Lord Althorp said, if a choice were to be 
made, he would prefer the appointment of 
a Commission to a Committee, because he 
thought it would be more likely to succeed ; 
but the question was whether, under exist- 
ing circumstances, it would be desirous to 
address his Majesty to appoint such a Com- 
mission? Before, however, he addressed 
the House on that point, he would advert 
to some of the observations of the hon. 
Member who had brought forward the 
Motion, and also those of the hon. member 
for Middlesex; and he must say, either 
that he had misunderstood them, or they 
had not a clear and distinct view of the re- 
gulations under which the Post-office ought 
to be placed. At one time they considered 
it simply as a source of revenue, and com- 
plained that the revenue had not increased. 
At another, they regarded the revenue as a 
matter of trifling consideration, and thought 
that should be disregarded when it in any 
way interfered with the convenience of the 
public. Now, he had no hesitation in say- 


be considered, and that, at the same time, 
the revenue ought not to be thrown over. 
board. On this mixed principle, it was 
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that the department was wont to proceed, 
so that when a public application was 
made for a new line of conveyance for the 
Mail and so forth, the Post-office considered 
not alone what would be the degree of 
convenience to the public, or how the re- 
venue would be effected, but it regarded 
both conjointly. With respect to the 
transmission of newspapers, it was the 
intention of the law, that the stamp 
should be used only once, and_ therefore 
his noble friend objected to the indiscri- 
minate transmission of newspapers after 
date. The hon. member for Greenock 
complained of the number of Acts of Parlia- 
ment relating te the Post-office, and wanted 
a bill of consolidation. Such a Bill was 
prepared, as well as one for consolidating 
the law relating to stamps; and nothing 
but the want of time for passing them 
through Parliament, prevented him from 
bringing them forward. With respect to 
the delivery of letters in the metropolis on 
Sunday, he had no great objection to it ; 
but considering the feeling which pre- 
vailed generally in the country, he did 
not think that it would be prudent to 
make the alteration. It was true, that 
letters were delivered on Sundays in all 
other parts of the empire except Lon- 
don ; and that the extension of the practice 
to London would put into employment 
only some additional letter-sorters and de- 
liverers; but still for the reason he had 
mentioned, he was not disposed to try the 
experiment at present. The hon. member 
for Middlesex had suggested, that all the 
revenue of the Post-office should be paid 
into the Treasury, and all the disburse- 
ments for the office paid out of the same 
department. That might be a good plan 
but it was followed neither in the Customs, 
nor in the Excise, and the hon. Member 
should extend his principle to them as well 
as to the Post-office. He, however, had 
not yet heard any person propose that. 
The hon. member for Middlesex said, that 
the revenue of the Post-office had not in- 
creased, although internal communication 
was much more extensive than formerly. 
That was partly owing, no doubt, to the 
Post-office having given the public much 
increased accommodation. It was also 
owing in part to letters being transmitted 
through private hands, and he believed 
that this breach of the law was carried 
to a great extent. The hon. Member 
said, that all persons should be allowed 
to send their letters in the way they 
liked best. That sounded very well as 
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an abstract proposition ; but if the coun- 
try kept up an expensive establishment 
for the transmission of letters, it was ne- 
cessary that it should possess the mono. 
poly of transmission. He considered the 
Post-office as a revenue department ; but 
he thought that, keeping that circum- 
stance in view, every thing possible should 
be done for the convenience of the public. 
It was said, that Mail-coaches were less 
convenient for travellers than other 
coaches; but he doubted the statement, 
because it was the interest of the con- 
tractors to obtain as many passengers as pos 
sible. As to the Motion before the House, 
he thought that unless a case of necessity 
were established, it would be unwise to 
appoint a Commission. The House ought 
not to agree to the Motion unless they were 
of opinion, that the Government was using 
no endeavours to introduce improvements 
into the department of the Post-office. 
Commissions ought not to be issued ex- 
cept in cases in which the Government had 
not the powers of prosecuting inquiries. 
This was the case with respect to the Ex- 
cise department, and there a Commission 
issued. There was no circumstance con- 
nected with the Post-office into which the 
Government was not as competent to in- 
quire as a Commission would be. If, how- 
ever, it should appear that Government 
could not prosecute the inquiry efficiently, 
he hoped that he should not be accused of 
inconsistency should he hereafter call upon 
the House to sanction the appointment of 
a Commission. 


Mr. Buckingham complained, that the 
old Post-office packets had been super- 
seded by gun-brigs. The former were 
excellent vessels, whilst the latter were 
insecure and unfit for the service. A 
person resident at Falmouth had informed 
him, that from 1793 there was not a single 
instance of a Post-office packet having been 
lost, whilst in six years no fewer than 
seven gun-brigs had foundered at sea. 
From their construction the latter vessels 
were very liable to be taken a-back. He 
would undertake to prove, that there was 
specie enough lost in one of the gun-brigs 
to defray the expense of a new set of 
packets. The hon. Member also com- 
plained that newspapers published in our 
own colonies were subject to a duty on 
being brought into England. When he 


was sent from India, he brought some 
newspapers with him, for which he was 
compelled to pay 30/. 
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the Treasury on the subject, and stated 
that he wanted the papers principally as 
evidence in his own cause, but he received 
for answer that on that account he should 
be the less reluctant to pay for them. 

Mr. Labouchere said, that it was the in- 
tention of the Government to employ as 
packets vessels built upon a new prin- 
ciple. 

Major Beauclerk suggested, that after 
the explanation which had been given on 
the part of Government the Motion 
should be withdrawn. 

Mr. Robert Wallace said, that every 
argument he had heard against his Mo- 
tion tended only to strengthen his convic- 
tion of its propriety. He was certainly 
not willing to press the question to a di- 
vision, but he saw not the slightest rea- 
son to regret having brought it forward, 
for he had no doubt that the discussion 
which had that evening taken place would 
lead to beneficial results, and eventually 
to the correction of those faults in the 
establishment of the Post-office which had 
been made the subject of complaint. 

Question negatived, 


Assessep Taxes.| Mr. Thicknesse 
rose, pursuant to notice, to move ‘“ That, 
after the end of the present financial half- 
year, the duty on each window above the 
number of thirty-nine, in any dwelling- 
house in Great-Britain, shall be the same 
as is now chargeable on each window, 
above the number of eleven and below the 
number of forty.” After complaining of 
the unequal operation of the Window-tax, 
of its undue pressure on the middle classes, 
and the high degree in which it was favour- 
able to the Aristocracy, he proceeded to 
say, that up to thirty-nine windows in- 
clusive, there was an additional duty of 
8s. 6d., or in some instances, for which 
there appeared to be no reason, of 8s. 3d. 
per window. From thirty-nine windows 
upwards, the rate of additional duty 
decreased, and was not imposed, as in 
the lower numbers, on each window, but 
on every four windows up to 100, and on 
every ten windows, from 100 to 180, an 
alteration in the scale made perhaps to 
render less manifest the unfairness and 
partiality with which the tax was imposed. 
The average additional duty on windows, 
from thirty-nine to forty-four, instead of 
8s. 6d. or 8s. 3d., as for the lower number, 
was only 4s. 2d.; from forty-five to fifty- 
nine, about 7s. per window ; from sixty to 
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sixty-four, about 6s. 2d. per window; 
sixty-five to sixty-nine, about 5s. 7d. per 
window; from seventy to seventy-four, 
5s. 6d. per window ; from which number 
to 100 the average additional duty con- 
tinued at aboutthe same rate. From 100 
to 109, the average additional duty was 
only 3s. 4d. per window; from 110 to 180, 
it was somewhat under 4s. 6d. per window ; 
and for all windows above 180, the addi- 
tional duty was only Is. 6d. per window; 
this scale, however, was affected in ‘a 
trifling degree by the low duty on the first 
ten windows; which made the additional 
rate a little less per window on the whole 
number, when the total number was small 
than when it was greater; but, neverthe- 
less, according to the whole duty charge- 
able, the tax per window lessened as the 
number of windows increased above thirty- 
nine. The whole duty on thirty-nine 
windows was 13/. 12s., which was equal 
to 6s. 1ld. per window; from forty to 
forty-four windows, 141. 8s. 9d., that was 
6s. 6d. per window; from forty-five to 
forty-nine windows, 151. 6s. 9d., or 6s. 
5d. per window. The whole duty on 
fifty-nine windows, was 18/. 13s., or 6s. 
3d. per window; on sixty-nine, 217. Os. 
3d., or 6s. 1d.; on seventy-nine, 232, 5s., 
or 5s. 10d. ; on eighty-nine, 25/. 10s., or 
5s. 7d.; on ninety-nine, 277. 14s. 9d., or 
5s. 7d. From 100 to 180, the duty 
decreased to 5s. 2d. per window, and the 
duty from 180 upwards being only 1s. 6d. 
per window, as before stated, there was a 
still more rapid decrease of tax; so that 
for 300 windows, the whole duty was 551. 
11s. 3d., or 3s. 8d. per window ; for 350, 
the whole duty was only 591. 6s. 3d., or 
3s. 4d.. per window, not half the rate of 
duty imposed, when the number of windows 
was thirty-nine. He concluded by making 
his Motion. 

The Speaker suggested, that a Motion 
such as the hon. Member had made, ought 
to be submitted to a Committee of the 
whole House. 

Mr. Thicknesse would therefore move 
“that the House do then resolve itself into 
a Committee, to consider the Window- 
Tax.” 

Lord Althorp contended, that the pres- 
sure of those taxes had been much 
exaggerated, and it was scarcely worth 
while at that period of the Session, to 
disturb the financial arrangements of the 
year for so small an object. He further 
thought, that in any arrangement which 
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might be made, it would be desirable to 
operate upon both ends of the scale—to 
diminish the lower, as well as to increase 
the higher rates of payment. He did not 
think, however, that it would be expedient 
for the House to entertain the question at 
that period of the Session, although it was 
one which before the ensuing meeting of 
Parliament, might well become a matter 
of consideration with his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, 
Motion withdrawn. 


British Consuts nN Foreicn 
States.] Mr. Hesketh Fleetwood rose to 
submit to the House a Motion, of which 
he had a considerable time ago given 
notice, the object of which was, the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the duties, modes of appointment, 
amount of remuneration, and all other 
matters relating to British consuls resident 
in foreign states, with a view to rendering 
their services more conducive to the inter- 
ests of commerce. He had reason to 
believe that the appointment of the Com- 
mittee for which he intended to move, 
would not be opposed by the noble Lord 
opposite (the Secretary for Foreign Affairs) 
except with reference to time, and on that 
point he imagined there would be between 
them but little difference of opinion, for 
he should not stickle for a few months 
more or less. If he should succeed in 
inducing his Majesty’s Government really 
and sincerely to take the matter up, the 
object he had in view would be to a great 
extent accomplished; it was material, 
however, that hon. Members should, in the 
meanwhile, turn their attention to the sub- 
ject, for it was one of great commercial 
importance. He had at the present moment 
in his possession, various letters and com- 
munications from commercial men, com- 
plaining of the inefficiency of our consular 
system, and in his opinion that inefficiency 
was so clearly made out, that it would be 
wasting the time of the House were he to 
urge it upon the attention of hon. Mem- 
bers by means of any observations of his 
own—his wish would rather be, to refer 
them to the documents then in his hand, 
to some of which he should call their 
attention before he sat down. The ineffi- 
ciency, or at least a persuasion of the 
inefficiency of our consular system, pre- 
vailed almost universally, and whether 
that opinion was well or ill founded, it 
became the duty of Parliament to institute 
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on the subject a searching and impartial 
inquiry. Before he proceeded further, he 
could not help calling the attention of the 
House to a few facts which came within 
his own observation during a recent tour 
on the continent—facts which demon- 
strated the inefficiency of those officers 
even when placed the nearest to our own 
shores; the inference from which was 
obvious, that at a greater distance they 
must be still less serviceable. He held it 
to be indisputable, that if there was one 
duty more than another, which consuls 
were called upon to discharge, it was that 
of watching the commercial treaties of all 
countries, and making their provisions 
and operations known to their own Go- 
vernment. The few notes which he made 
illustrative of that part of the subject, he 
should read to the House, and ask hon. 
Members what they thought of a depart- 
ment which permitted matters of so much 
importance to be thus neglected :—** The 
duty on English iron has been doubled 
about 1827 in the French ports. It was 
sixteen francs on the 224lb. English, it is 
now 32 francs; and the ten per cent duty 
or duties make 38}. Swedish iron is ad- 
mitted into France upon much more 
advantageous terms. Let it be observed 
that, in all commercial intercourse with 
France, every duty has ten per cent added. 
During the Polignac administration goods 
from British India were prohibited in 
Calais, and, I understand, in every French 
port ; certainly so, if they came in British 
vessels. At present they are, I am inform- 
ed, to a great extent smuggled through 
Ostend, particularly tea. It is a well 
known fact that tea and India hand- 
kerchiefs are both to be had good at Dover. 
I believe the fact to be, that much tea is 
landed at Calais for the express purpose of 
being smuggled into England. Nothing 
can be more evident than that an improved 
system as to consular management would 
put these matters upon a better footing. 
In the article of coal, the duty is sixteen sous 
per 100 kilogrammes, or 224 Ibs. English, 
more than is paid by the Belgians, and 
slate is in a similar situation. The duty 
on English slate is treble that on Belgian.” 
He regretted to state, that the truly and 
strictly commercial character of a consul 
was wholly left out of view ; it seemed to 
be regarded altogether as an office for 
which any person was competent—no mat- 
ter what might be his education, no matter 
what his previous pursuits. Were it not 
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several individuals, especially in remote 
stations, who were any thing but qualified 
for the situations to which they had been 
appointed—he would not say by the pre- 
sent Government, for he brought no charge 
against the noble Lord—his objection was 
to the system—a system which he desired 
to see undergo many improvements, and, 
amongst the rest, a transfer of the appoint- 
ment and superintendence of consuls from 
the Foreign-office to the Board of Trade. 
He need scarcely suggest to the House, 
that the last-mentioned office was filled, or 
ought to be filled, by a Minister specially 
chosen for his acquaintance with those 
matters to which the attention of consuls 
should be more particularly directed, there- 
fore it was to him they should look up as 
their head. The hon. Member then pro- 
ceeded to show from Mr. Chitty’s work on 
commercial law that the duties of consuls 
were strictly commercial. He also referred 
to the report made in March, 1833, by 
Mr. Livingston, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, we believe in the United States. 
He was of opinion that consuls should be 
remunerated by adequate salaries; that 
they should be prevented from engaging in 
trade; that the possible advantages which 
their official situation gave them as mer- 
chants caused them to be suspected as pub- 
lic functionaries ; and that, on the whole, 
nothing could be worse than the system of 
the United States, which was very little dif- 
ferent from that of England. There was 
not a country in Europe, he believed, that 
did not use their consuls abroad as agents 
for supplying statistical information. A 
statistical inquiry, he entertained no doubt 
would soon be established in this country ; 
indeed, a commencement had already been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade, and one 
of the purposes for which he particularly 
desired a Committee was, to inquire and 
report how far our consuls could be made 
available for such a purpose, as well as for 
the other objects to which his Motion re- 
ferred connected with early commercial 
information. Asa curious illustration of 
the ignorance in which consuls permitted 
official persons in this country to remain, 
he would instance the fact that, of the 
censuses made in the various countries of 
Europe, not one was to be found in Eng- 
land. The only foreign census that he 
knew of was that of the United Sates, 
which was in the library of that House. 
A recent writer, of some celebrity, had 
placed that part of the subject in a very 
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striking point of view in the following 
passage : — “Consuls resident in foreign 
countries might and ought to be made in- 
strumental in the collection of statistical 
and other information with respect to them. 
But this very important branch of the pe- 
culiar duty of a consul has been most 
strangely neglected by the Government of 
England. The returns of the prices of 
foreign corn, and the different duties and 
regulations affecting it, made within the 
last half.dozen years, comprise almost all 
the information of a generally useful kind 
that has ever been obtained by the British 
consuls, at least it is about all that has 
been made public. We do hope that effec- 
tual measures will be taken for remedying 
this defect, and that it will be made im- 
perative upon our consuls regularly to 
sead home detailed accounts, embodying 
ali the authentic information attainable 
with respect to commercial affairs, such as 
the quantities and prices of the goods im- 
ported into, and exported from, the places 
where they reside, the qualities which 
principally recommend them, the duties 
and regulations by which they are affected, 
the improvements that take place in the 
arts, the changes in the laws as to trade, 
and whatever, in short, may tend to en- 
lighten the public as to the conditions of 
such places. The preparation of these re- 
ports for publication, and of queries for 
transmission to the consuls ought to be one 
of the most important duties of the Board 
of Trade.” In every possible view which 
he could take of the question, he found it 
impossible to avoid saying, that the consular 
department ought to be placed upon a new 
footing, and most especially ought to be 
taken out of the hands of the Foreign 
Secretary, who was frequently leader in the 
House as in the cases of Mr. Fox, Lord 
Castlereagh, and Mr. Canning, andwho were 
however ina great degree disabled from 
adequately performing any other duties. 
There was no one—and this he said with- 
out any particular disparagement of the 
noble Lord opposite—who paid the strictest 
attention to our foreign concerns, who 
would not readily admit it to be that 
branch of the public service of which we 
had the least reason to be proud, for it had 
grown into a proverb, that British diplo- 
macy lost every thing which British valour 
won. Must they not, therefore, desire 
rather to diminish than to increase the 
duties and responsibilities of that depart- 
ment, which, before it could become the 
fit conductor of consular matters, must be 
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made much more of a trading concern than 
at present? After giving full credit to the 
noble Lord opposite for the reductions 
effected by him, and the spirit of economy 
under which he acted, the hon. Member 
proceeded to observe, that some objection 
might possibly be taken to what he pro- 
posed, on the ground that foreign states 
would consider what he proposed as little 
less than a system of espionnage, for a 
similar attempt on the part of the French 
had been so treated in this country in the 
year 1803 ; but he could assure the House, 
from his own observation, that no such 
prejudices now prevailed on the Continent. 
Some very remarkable instances to the 
contrary within his knowledge existed both 
in Prussia and France, on matters much 
more jealously guarded than commercial 
concerns—namely, military fortifications. 
With these brief observations he should 
leave the Motion to be dealt with as the 
House thought fit, or rather as the noble 
Lord might think fit to meet it, just sug- 
gesting for a moment the leading topics to 
which the attention of a Committee, if ap- 
pointed, would of necessity be directed. 
They would classify the ports to which con- 
suls of different descriptions might be sent ; 
they would consider the expediency of 
limiting the appointments to British sub- 
jects, of prohibiting their trading whilst 
consuls, of transferring the appointment to 
the Board of Trade of the salaries, fees, 
and retiring allowances of consuls, the sup- 
ply of statistical information, the suitable 
education of future consuls, and the various 
other matters connected with that branch 
of the public service to which a Committee 
when once appointed, might see it fitting 
to direct their inquiries. Whatever mode 
of remunerating consuls it might be deem- 
ed advisable to adopt, whether it should be 
considered right to permit or prohibit con- 
suls from engaging in commerce, he thought 
that individuals possessing practical know- 
ledge ought to be attached to the consulate 
establishments, in the character of secre- 
taries ; and from this class, in his opinion 
should the future consuls be selected. He 
had received several communications on the 
subject of the Motion which he intended 
to make; but as he was unwilling to 
weary the House by reading them, he 
should content himself with quoting a short 
passage from a letter which had been sent 
him from Liverpool. The hon. Member 
here read the following extract :—“ In 
compliance with your request, we have 
submitted this document to several mer- 
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cantile gentlemen with whom we are ac- 
quainted, who all highly approve of the 
proposed Motion, and consider that a Par- 
liamentary inquiry would be very desirable 
as also the establishment of the different 
points suggested by you.” The hon. Mem- 
ber after stating that he should be satisfied 
to leave the subject in the hands of the 
Government, provided an assurance was 
given that it would be inquired into, con- 
cluded by moving, that a Select Committee 
be appointed “ to inquire into the duties, 
qualifications, modes of appointment, ex- 
penses, responsibilities, and all matters re- 
lating to the character and condition of his 
Majesty’s consuls resident in foreign States, 
with a view to rendering those functiona- 
ries more efficient in advancing the strictly 
commercial interests of British subjects, in 
securing the due protection of their per- 
sons and property abroad, in collecting and 
furnishing information connected with 
trade and otherwise, in preserving old and 
opening new channels of commercial in- 
tercourse.” 

Viscount Palmerston said, that he cer- 
tainly must admit, that the subject to which 
the attention of the House had been direct- 
ed by the hon. Gentleman was one of vast 
importance and of universal interest ; be- 
cause unquestionably the inquiry into the 
details of that establishment, which was 
instituted to protect and direct our com- 
merce in foreign countries, was a matter of 
serious consideration for this commercial 
country. He felt bound to do justice to 
the candid and straightforward manner in 
which the hon. Gentleman had brought 
forward his Motion. He had done this in 
a way which did great credit to his industry 
and fairness. Nevertheless, he must object 
to the proposition for the appointment of a 
Select Committee to inquire into this ques- 
tion at the present period of the Session, 
looking to the fact, that the number of 
Committees already sitting was so great, 
that, when fresh Committees were ap- 
pointed on the Motion of hon. Members, 
the hon. Members proposed, in many cases, 
declared they could not attend them. The 
period of the Session also was such, that 
the hon. Gentleman might not be able to 
pursue his inquiry to such a result as might 
be satisfactory to the House or to the coun- 
try. Another reason, too, which he must 
urge against the Motion proposed was, 
that he thought those who held, that the 
Consular Establishment should besubmitted 
to the consideration of a Select Committee, 
would see, that the person at the head of 
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the department, from whence these appoint- 
ments emanated, should be enabled to give 
every attention to the subject. On some 
points, however, he was not prepared to 
submit the information he possessed and 
his opinions upon it to the Committee. 
For example, in respect to the Consuls in 
parts of the Levant, he had not yet been 
able to settle what should be the extent of 
our establishment there. Next Session of 
Parliament he should not oppose a Motion 
having for its object to refer the estimates 
for the Consuls, and the whole Consular 
Establishment to a Select Committee. All 
our other great establishments were sub- 
jected to the ordeal] of a Committee, and he 
saw no reason why this should not be so 
too. He thought, indeed, that great mis- 
takes and misunderstandings existed, on 
the part of the public, in regard to this 
establishment, and he should be glad to 
state the reasons which made it impossible 
to lay down any distinct line or scale as to 
the remuneration of parties according to 
the extent of labour required. The hon. 
Member who had brought forward this 
Motion seemed to think, (and, indeed, he 
assumed it as a matter of notoriety) that 
this establishment was inefficient ; but, 
against such a proposition he ( Lord Pal- 
merston) must protest. So far from this 
being the case, he was perfectly convinced, 
that, upon inquiry, it would be found to be 
efficient, calculated to secure those objects 
for which it was constituted, and that the 
individuals comprising the establishment 
were able and diligent public servants. 
The hon. Member had, he believed, ad- 
verted to the amount of duty levied on iron 
in France ; and he appeared astonished that, 
on the restoration of peace with that power, 
those duties had not been remodelled. Now, 
it had been thought better, on the restora- 
tion of peace, not to make a commercial 
treaty ; and the fault (if any) did not rest 
with the Consuls—nor with our diplomatists 
or treaties—but from the circumstance that 
it was thought better at the time, that each 
country should regulate its own tariff. 
Again, though it might appear to be the 
intention, in some cases, to confer benefits 
by treaties of commerce, yet, if one nation 
should seem to have gained advantages by 
such treaties over another nation, he was 
sure that, in the long run, the injury done 
to the prosperity of that other nation 
would recoil upon the nation having the 
advantage in the first instance. No one 
country could continue to enjoy benefits to 
the injury of another with which it had 
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commercial relations. To prevent, by such 
means, other nations from getting rich, was 
merely preventing them from having some 
superfluities to exchange with us. It was 
impoverishing our own customer and our 
own employer. The hon. Member seemed 
to think, that the Consuls should be placed 
under the Board of Trade, rather than 
under the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs; but he (Lord Palmerston) 
thought he could convince the hon. Gen- 
tleman that such an arrangement would 
not be advantageous to the country. Con- 
suls were not to be regarded as simply 
commercial agents, because their office fre- 
quently partook of a diplomatic character. 
They must, of necessity, be placed under 
the control or direction of the Minister or 
Ambassador to the country to which they 
might be sent. It was acknowledged, that 
no man could serve two masters; and it 
was, therefore, impossible, that a Consul 
should be under the divided control of the 
Ambassador and the Board of Trade, with- 
out causing a jarring, or division of re- 
sponsibility. Nothing was better in the 
public business than unity of service and of 
responsibility. However, although the Con- 
sul was not under the Board of Trade, he 
could assure the hon. Gentleman, that any 
statistical or commercial information which 
the Board of Trade might desire, was ob- 
tained as directly and as effectively by the 
intervention of the Foreign-office, as it 
would be by direct commands from that 
Board. When they entered into the in- 
quiry, the hon. Gentlemen would be sur- 
prised at the extent of statistical informa- 
tion which was obtained from our Consuls, 
who were obliged to make periodical Re- 
turns, besides furnishing every information 
which the Secretary of State might require. 
On many occasions, he had obtained in- 
formation from them, at the request of 
Members of that House, for the furtherance 
of inquiries before Committees ; and he ob- 
tained important and extensive information 
from them. As to the description of per- 
sons who were best fitted for the appoint- 
ment of Consuls, much difference of opinion 
existed upon the question as to whether 
they should or should not be purely com- 
mercial men ; but he thought it necessary, 
that the person at the head of the foreign 
affairs should select persons according to the 
nature of the place to which a Consul might 
be required. In some places a Consul was re- 
garded more as a political character; whilst, 
in others, the office was one of a commercial 
nature. In some instances it was necessary 
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to allow the Consul to trade on his own 
account ; whilst, in other places, it would 
be inconsistent to do so. In the one case 
it might be right, that the Consul should 
have an interest in trading; whilst, in the 
other, it would not, and, therefore, it would 
be better to give a party, in such instance, 
a higher salary. There were other con- 
siderations which determined the salaries ; 
such, for example, as the expense of living 
at different places. The hon. Gentleman 
held, that we lost, by all our treaties, more 
than we gained by war; but he must deny 
that assertion; and he would only repeat, 
that it was a mistaken policy to attempt to 
over-reach our neighbours by commercial 
bargains, and that the better plan was to 
trade with other nations on fair terms. He 
trusted, that the hon. Gentleman would be 
satisfied with the assurance, that if, in the 
ensuing Session, the hon. Gentleman would 
move for the appointment of a Committee, 
he would willingly support such a Motion, 
or he would himself bring the question for- 
ward. 
Motion withdrawn. 


CenTRAL CriminaL Courts—Com- 
PENSATION.| The Solicitor General 
moved, ‘ That the House do resolve itself 
into a Committee of the whole House, to 
consider of providing compensation out of 
the County-rates to officers who may be 
deprived of the emoluments of their offices 
by the Central Criminal Courts’ Bill.” 

Mr. Hume begged to ask the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, first, what he assumed 
the expense of the establishment at present 
to be? secondly, what the prospective ex- 
pense would be? and, thirdly, at what 
period the salaries should be taken as a 
criterion for the compensation to be given 
to the officers who should be discharged in 
consequence of the Bill? He doubted the 
policy of allowing the Lords of the Trea- 
sury to interfere with the County-rates, 
which were properly placed solely under 
the control of the Magistrates. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, it was quite 
necessary to allow these officers compensation. 

Mr. Warburton said, that the question 
was, what the income of those gentlemen 
was at the period of accepting their pre- 
sent offices, and if their income would be 
less after the passing of this Bill than it 
then was? 

Mr. Aglionby hoped, that the House 
would consider well before they adopted 
the principle of compensation in this case. 
In his opinion, they were not entitled to 
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compensation, for they accepted of the 
offices for better for worse, and were, there- 
fore, bound to abide by them, whether 
they rose or fell. 

The House divided: Ayes 14; Noes 27 
—Majority 13. 


List of the Ayxs. 


Baring, F. Pryme, G. 
Campbell, Sir J. Rotch, B. 
Denison, W. J. Shaw, F. 

Elliot, Hon. G. Thompson, P. B, 
Howick, Lord Williamson, Sir H. 
— J. TELLERS. 
Marten, J. Hughes, Hughes 
Peter, W. Pepys, Sir C. C. 


List of the No 


Aglionby, H. A. Ruthven, E. S. 
Beauclerk, Major Ruthven, E. J. 
Blake, M. Scholefield, J. 
Briscoe, J. Scrope, G. P. 
Brotherton, J. Shaw, R. N. 

Curteis, H. B. Stanley, Hon. H, I. 
Curteis, E. B. Talbot, C. R. M. 
Dillwyn, L. W. Thicknesse, R. 
Forster, C. Trelawney, Sir W. L. 


Martin, J. Verney, Sir II. 
O’Brien, C. Wallace, R. 
O'Reilly, W. Warburton, H. 
Pease, J. TELLERS. 
Philips, M. Hawes, B. 


Potter, R. Hume, Joseph 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 27, 1834. 


MrinuTEs.] Bills. The Royal Assent was given by Com- 
mission to Escheats, and twenty-seven private Bills,— 
Read a second time:—Administration of Justice in 
Boroughs. 

Petitions presented. By the Bishops of CarLIsLE and Lon- 
DON, from several Places,—against the Claims of the 
Dissenters.—By Lord KinnarrD, from Glasgow, for 
altering the present System of Church Patronage; from a 
District of Perthshire, for a Separation of Church and 
State ; and from two Places, for Protection to the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland.—By the Dukes of RicHMonD 
and WELLINGTON, Earl DeLAwArRR, Lords KENYON 
and Rouge, Archbishop of CASHEL, and the Bishops of 
LINCOLN, LONDON, CARLISLE, and GLoucESTER, from a 
Number of Places,—for Protection to the Established 
Church. 


Breacu oF PrivitecE—Tue Morn- 
ING Post.] The Lord Chancellor said, 
that he was about to take a step which, 
after being more than twenty-four years a 
Member of either House of Parliament, he 
had forborne to take, though God knew 
not from any want of occasion being afford- 
ed, but from that habitual forbearance 
which he had always exercised on this 
point. He was about to bring before their 
Lordships a breach of the privileges of that 
House, which, had it been committed 
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against any other Member than himself, 
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he should have felt only the reluctance he 
had ever entertained at the principle of 
this kind of interference, but which, being 
against himself, he assured their Lordships 
that nothing but an absolute overruling 
necessity could have induced him to notice 
it; for, where the grossest falsehoods—the 
most palpable, apparent, and audacious 
falsehoods—concurred with the most despic- 
able ignorance and malice, he thought he 
might venture to say, that it would have 
been perfectly safe for him to have done as 
he had heretofore done, and had never 
repented doing, viz., to have let the at- 
attack upon him pass unheeded, to have 
treated it with the contempt it deserved 
and he really felt, and to have contented 
himself calmly and quietly, as he had done 
before, with living over the calumny. Such 
might have been his course, such was the 
course he would have preferred; but he 
should not have read to the end of what he 
was about to lay before their Lordships be- 
fore they would perceive, that he was left 
no choice upon the present occasion, and 
that those noble Lords who were kind 
enough to call his attention to the article 
in question, and which but for their kind- 
ness, he should never have seen, were right 
in holding that his taking notice of it was 
no matter of choice. He understood that 
in the same quarter there had been going 
on for the last six or eight months a series 
of systematic attacks against him, of a like 
nature to the present, directed to one 
object, viz., to misrepresent in the foulest 
manner (of which the present was a speci- 
men), and to those acquainted with the 
facts sometimes in the most ridiculous 
manner, the whole of his judicial conduct 
both in the Court of Chancery and in that 
House. When the authors of these attacks 
—for he did not blame the miserable tools 
whom they had obtained to do their work 
—found that it was not true as they assert- 
ed, that it was false that the business of 
the Court of Chancery was in arrear, that, 
on the contrary, it was reduced to so low 
an ebb that he should be obliged to close the 
Court until November, excepting for two 
causes, in which the parties were not quite 
ready, and pass by the regular Seal days, an 
event which had never before occurred— 
when they found, that all the charges they 
brought about the backward state of the 
business in that House were equally false, 
for that the business there also had been 
reduced so low that inevitably no one cause 
of any sort or kind would be in arrear for 
weeks before the end of the Session—when 
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they found all these falsehoods cut away. 
and that they had no longer any ground of 
plausibility even upon which to found an 
attack, they invented one, of a most calum- 
nious nature, severely bearing upon his 
character as a Judge, and as a Member of 
their Lordships’ House, but one which he 
would not further describe, as they were 
about to judge of it for themselves. A 
cause, as their Lordships knew, had lately 
been tried in that House, in which, after 
hearing the opinion of the learned Judges, 
a unanimous opinion was come to. Having 
looked attentively into the case, made him- 
self master of the argument, attended to 
the opinion of the Judges, and looked 
closely into the authorities, he came down 
to that House and gave his opinion to their 
Lordships, and called for their judgment. 
Upon that occasion he gave their Lordships 
a very decided opinion, very clearly formed, 
and upon further reflection fully confirmed 
and confidently and boldly held by, that a 
more groundless writ of error never came 
before that House, and that their Lord- 
ships were bound in justice to decide 
against the appeal with costs, the costs not 
to exceed 350/. Having moved the affirma- 
tion of the judgment of the learned Judges, 
the entry was made by the clerk, as was 
usual, in the form in which it always was 
made, and according to a rule introduced 
in recent times, but which was firmly 
established before he had a seat in the 
House, and with which he had never, in 
reality, either in form or substance, inter- 
fered in the slightest particular, excepting 
to obey it. No one thing was said, or 
done, or withheld, with reference to the 
judgment given, the order of proceedings, 
or the entry made, but what was in the 
habitual, regular, and constant course of 
proceeding, and according to the literal 
forms of the House as daily observed in 
every case of the like kind that came before 
their Lordships. He would next proceed 
to read to their Lordships the comment 
that had been made upon these proceedings 
passing by the ribaldry by which it wa: 
introduced. Their Lordships would thereby 
see that a most serious accusation was made 
against him, that he, a Member of that 
House, a Judge presiding over its judicial 
proceedings, finding that he had done 
wrong in that capacity, had actually garbled 
the minutes, and falsified the entry of 
those proceedings. This charge was made 
in the most direct and unequivocal manner, 
although the interrogative mode was 
adopted He would read the article to 
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their Lordships, who would see that his 
statements were not exaggerated. 

These circumstances (the noble Lord read) 
are already, perhaps, known to and remembered 
by our readers; but what follows will surprise 
them, however familiar they may be with Lord 
Brougham’s eccentricities. 


He had not the slightest objection to plead 
guilty to the charge of eccentricity, if that 
offence consisted in going to business early 
in the morning, and continuing at it till 
late in the evening, and getting through 
all the business that was to be done both 
there and elsewhere ; if that was eccentri- 
city he had no objection to plead guilty to 
it. The article proceeded : 


The Morning Herald, which contains the 
fullest report of Lord Brougham’s speech in 
moving the judgment of the House of Lords 
upon the case, states that Lord Brougham 
concluded in these words:—“I move, my 
Lords, that the judgment of the Court below 
be affirmed, with costs not exceeding 350/.” 
And the Morning Herald proceeds to tell us 
that the judgment of the Court below was 
*¢ affirmed accordingly.” 

The Morning Herald is not alone. The 
solicitors, the short-hand writers, the Peers— 
(What Peers? Your Lordships are slandered 
also by this paper)—all concur in asserting 
that Lord Brougham moved, “ that the judg- 
ment be affirmed,” and that the judgment was 
“ affirmed accordingly.” 

Now, how do we find the Motion of Lord 
Brougham and the acquiescence of the House 
recorded in the Journals of the House of 
Lords? 

‘Thus— Solarte v. Palmer. Further con- 
sidered; and judgment thereupon POST- 
PONED sine die!” 

(The word “postponed” printed in large 
capitals. ) 

Is it true, that the Lord Chief Justice hinted 
to the Lord Chancellor that the point which 
had appeared to the Lord Chancellor much 
too plain for doubt, appeared to the Lord 
Chief Justice far too dark for certainty ? 

Is it true, that a friendly functionary hinted 
to Lord Brougham that he had formerly been 
Counsel in the cause upon which he was now 
Judge, and that he had strongly advised the 
course in the one capacity which he coarsely 
condemned in the other? 

Is it true, that upon the one hint, or the 
other hint, or both hints, Lord Brougham pro- 
hibited the insertion upon the Journals of the 
House of the Motion which had been made by 
himself, and the assent which had been given 
to it by their Lordships? 

We cannot answer these questions ; and we 
do not advise Lord Brougham to attempt an 
answer to them. We know, however, quite 
enough. Lord Brougham has done an act of 
such wanton oppression, of such cruel injustice, 
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that the Journals of the House of Lords must 
7 garbled for the reversal or the concealment 
of it. 

(“Concealment from the parties who 
suffered by it!” observed the noble and 
learned Lord.) 

If there is‘one Nobleman in the Upper 
House solicitous in the very least degree for 
the dignity of his order this matter must be 
noticed without delay. If what we tell is 
true, Lord Brougham is unfit to preside in the 
Court of Chancery as a Judge, to sit in Par- 
liament as a Peer, to move in society as a 
Gentleman. 

(Then came a proposition with which 
he thought their Lordships would fully 
agree)— 

If what we tell is false—there never was 
committed a grosser breach of privilege than 
that of which we are to-day guilty. 

Therefore it was, as he had already told 
their Lordships, that he could not read to 
the end of this article without satisfying 
them that it was hardly matter of choice 
with him whether he would bring this 
matter before them. He was compelled to 
do so. With all his respect for the freedom 
of discussion—with all his good-will to- 
wards the Press of this country—with all 
his anxiety that every man’s conduct, 
public and private, for he did not stop at 
his public conduct merely—with all his 
disposition to throw open his own public 
and private conduct to free canvass and 
inquiry, it was impossible for him to sit on 
the Woolsack without calling attention to 
this breach of their privileges. It was 
really painful to go back to this publication 
to answer the questions it contained ; but 
he would do so. They were, indeed, as 
ridiculous as false. It was asked—* Is it 
true, that the Lord Chief Justice hinted to 
the Lord Chancellor that the point which 
had appeared to the Lord Chancellor much 
too plain for doubt, appeared to the Lord 
Chief Justice far too dark for certainty ?” 
My Lords, said the Lord Chancellor—It is 
not true. “Is it true, that a friendly 
functionary hinted to Lord Brougham that 
he had formerly been Counsel in the cause 
upon which he was now Judge, and that 
he had strongly advised the course in the 
one capacity which he coarsely condemned 
in the other? It isnot true. I know not 
to which functionary allusion can here be 
made. I know of no friendly functionary, 
or hostile functionary, or person or func- 
tionary, who is neither one nor the other, 
from whom I received any hint, excepting 
always a public newspaper, in which I saw 
it stated, that I was Counsel in the cause. 
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Undoubtedly it is true, that I was Counsel 
in the cause; but that was in a very 
early stage of it, and not when it was 
near the stage upon which alone a single 
observation is made in this paper. “ Isit 
true, that upon the one hint, or the other 
hint, or both hints, Lord Brougham prohi- 
bited the insertion upon the Journals of 
the House of the motion which had been 
made by himself, and the assent which had 
been given to it by their Lordships?”—It 
is utterly untrue, scandalously false, wick- 
edly libellous, and slanderous every one 
must see, and not more scandalous than 
it is from beginning to end an entire fic- 
tion. I, know the origin of this, my Lords. 
It proceeds from some person who is igno- 
rant of the forms of this House in judicial 
proceedings. You see how dangerous a 
little learning is. If this person had never 
known the forms of this House—if he had 
never dabbled in these forms—if he had 
not known so little, he would not have got 
his victim — his dupe, who has been 
prompted by his malignity—into this gross 
blunder. By merely looking at the Jour- 
nals of the House he has been led into this 
gross fabrication. When the order is made, 
and your Lordships have agreed to affirm 
a decree, with a certain amount of costs, the 
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costs are stated pro forma, not to exceed 
3501, but the real amount is left to be 
ascertained. 350/. is the maximum sum. 
The costs cannot exceed that sum, but they 
might be less; they might be 250/. or 


2001. The judgment is afterwards entered 
up, together with the real amount of the 
costs. This great improvement, which was 
directed by one of my noble and learned 
predecessors, was made years and years 
before I entered this House. On all occa- 
sions, ever since this rule has been in force, 
the order has been pronounced as I pro- 
nounced it, but the judgment has never 
been entered up till the real amount of the 
costs has been ascertained. In every one 
case, I repeat, the judgment is moved to be 
affirmed with a certain amount of costs, 
but it is entered in the way I have de- 
scribed to your Lordships — “Judgment 
postponed.” In the case of Solarte v. Pal- 
mer, the gentleman at the table, who, I 
have no doubt, will remember the matter 
better than I do, after I had moved that 
the decree be affirmed, made the entry in 
the usual way. That gentleman did not 
communicate with me in any way; not a 
word, nor a hint, nor a wink, passed be- 
tween us. This has happened twenty 
times since I have been on the woolsack. 
VOL. XXIV, {fiir} 
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It has happened almost every day; the 
business never took any other course, and 
by no possibility could it have taken any 
other course. Your Lorships now see how 
these worthy and disinterested inquirers 
into my judicial proceedings—these mal- 
droit adepts—these bungling, blundering 
libellers — who, with all the venom that 
can be distilled from their base and crawl- 
ing natures, have not the common sense 
that even the lowest animals, who are en- 
dowed with such poisonous gifts possess, of 
running into their holes and concealing 
their deformity—have laid themselves open 
to every species of exposure. No man 
can regret this, but I do feel some regret 
for their unhappy victims. They primed 
their instruments with information, saying, 
“ T had this from such a one—he knows a 
great deal, and it must be true,”—and 
then they wrote their own comments, or 
got their journeymen to write it for them. 
In this way has been ushered into the 
world this mendacious composition — as 
despicable and as malicious in the origin, 
as blundering in the execution, showing 
as great a want of common tact as of com- 
mon honesty. All this is the consequence 
of the kind of machinery which I have 
stated to your Lordships. I do not look at 
it with asperity. In my mind, it produces 
no other feeling than that of unmeasured 
contempt. I can’t pretend to say, that I 
feel injured ; on the contrary, I am not 
wounded in the slightest way in any one 
of my feelings. So that, if that was one 
of the objects of the slanderers, they have 
totally failed. I must now say something 
respecting the advice which I am stated to 
have given when at the Bar, relative to 
this case, and which is alluded to in ano- 
ther part of thisarticle. My Lords, I have 
made it my business, since I entered this 
House, to apply myself in the closest man- 
ner that I can to the duties which my situ- 
ation entails upon me. Wanting the vast 
learning and the long experience of some 
of my predecessors, I have endeavoured, in 
assisting your Lordships in the exercise of 
your judicial functions, to make up for that 
want by deep and unremitted attention tu 
the business brought before me ; I am sure 
that no one who has had an opportunity of 
observing my conduct will fail to corrobo- 
rate what I say. I have not adopted the 
usual plan of saying nothing when judg- 
ments were affirmed, and which had almost 
grown up into a practice. Before the deci- 
sion of the Roxburgh case, it was the con- 
stant practice to say nothing on those occa- 
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sions when judgments were merely affirmed. 
Two of my predecessors have certainly 
given reasons for affirming decrees, but not 
often. I have, however, made it an inva- 
riable rule in all cases where intricate 
points of law have been involved, or where 
the question at issue has been of much 
importance, to give my epinion at length 
to your Lordships. I find, that it is more 
satisfactory to the suitors and to the Courts 
of Law regulated by the judgment of your 
Lordships, to adopt that course. I acted 
up to that rule on the present occasion ; 
but, although I stated my opinion unre- 
servedly, it did not, I am sure, betoken the 
slightest exasperation. I was in no way 
vexed by the time which this appeal occu- 
pied, nor by the attention which I gave 
to the arguments. It was your Lordships’ 
time which was wasted. With regard to 
the statement that I on one occasion advised 
that this appeal should be made, I will 
premise, that I should be ashamed if, after 
having given a certain opinion when I was 
counsel, when I might have been blinded 
by some obliquity of view, I should feel 
myself, as a judge, bound to adhere to that 
opinion, however ill-founded. A counsel 
is apt to say, in the first moment after de- 
feat, that he is right, and that the court is 
wrong, but let a month or six weeks pass 
away, and let him have time to reflect on 
that hasty opinion, and it is then more than 
probable that he will admit his error, and 
say there is not a shadow of a ground for 
adopting his advice. If I had been in such 
a situation, if I had advanced an opinion 
of that kind, I am sure I should have been 
the first person to say, that my advice was 
wrong, that there was not a word of truth 
in it, and that it must be wholly disre- 
garded. I was counsel for Mr. Solarte 
when the case was tried at Guildhall ; but 
I never complained of a bill of exceptions 
not being tendered. Lord Tenterden might 
have advised, that a bill of exceptions 
should be tendered, but that does not prove 
that Lord Tenterden considered, that the 
verdict was wrong, but that he thought it 
was better that the case should be decided 
in another court if the plaintiff was of 
opinion that the verdict could not be main- 


tained, and that his direction to the jury 


was erroneous. But, my Lords, this cause 
afterwards came before the Court of Ex- 
chequer—it was there argued before all 
the Judges, and consequently a decision 
was given in this case, first by Lord Ten- 
terden, and then by the Court of Exche- 
quer, where all the twelve Judges were 
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assembled. An elaborate opinion was ex- 
pressed upon the question, and the decision 
of Lord ‘Tenterden was confirmed without 
one dissentient voice, it being considered a 
clear case, respecting which no difference 
of opinion could exist. The point on 
which this decision turned referred to the 
notice of a bill of exchange, and the 
learned Judges were of opinion that there 
was no colour for saying that a due notice 
had been given. Your Lordships now see 
how utterly false—how entirely fabricated 
is the assertion in this article, that I ad- 
vised this proceeding, which I afterwards 
expressed astonishment should have been 
adopted. The decision given in this case 
in the Court of King’s Bench was brought 
before the Judges in the Exchequer Cham- 
ber, and till judgment was pronounced by 
them upon it, there could be no appeal in 
the House of Lords. Now that judgment 
was not pronounced till the 7th of May, 
1831, seven or eight months after I became 
a Peer, and took my seat as Chancellor ; 
and, therefore, I could not by any possi- 
bility have advised upon the subject of an 
appeal to “the highest tribunal in the 
country.” In the course of that judgment 
I observe, that the Court says, “There is a 
stronger case against the party before us 
than appeared in Hartley v. Case, which 
was decided in 1825.” Now, my Lords, 
I argued that very case myself, and there- 
fore, am well acquainted with the points 
of law to which it referred—so that here 
is another reason to show that I should not 
have advised this proceeding,, which I have 
already demonstrated is physically impos- 
sible. With regard to the tone of other 
parts of this article, which I have not 
thought it necessary to read to your Lord- 
ships, I will make some observations. I 
certainly did dwell on one circumstance 
when this appeal was before me, and I did 
so because it appeared to merit reproof. I 
allude to the manner in which the autho- 
rities were cited to bear out the case of one 
of these parties. The counsel very care- 
fully cited a case which was forty years’ 
old, having been tried by Lord Mansfield, 
in 1787, but they took not the slightest 
notice of Hartley v. Case, which was tried 
so recently as 1825, and which was referred 
to by the Judges in the Exchequer Cham- 
ber. That is not all, my Lords, They 
cited the high authority of Mr. Justice 
Bayley On Bills of Exchange, as having 
laid down the law in their favour; but 
how did they cite him? Why, they cited 
from the fourth edition of that learned 
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Judge’s work, published in 1822, in which 
only the old case of Tyndal v. Brown was 
quoted as applicable to their view of the 

uestion. Now, my Lords, I produced to 
them a fifth edition ; but I will first show 
that that edition might have been known 
to them. It was published in 1830, and 
judgment was not given in the Court of 
Exchequer till 1831. Now, if the fifth 
edition was published, why should they cite 
from the fourth? It happens that the 
fourth edition gives a case in their favour, 
which is completely overturned by the case 
of Hartley v. Case, and which is contained 
in the fifth edition. I produced that case, 
my Lords, and I did feel called upon, under 
such circumstances, to make some comments 
upon the course which had been pursued. 
I certainly thought, that your Lordships 
should not have been so treated. When I 
gave my reasons for affirming the decree, 
and when I made those comments, I heard 
nothing from my Lord Chief Justice, I 
heard nothing from any friendly function- 
ary. I formed my opinion from my own 
impartial consideration of the case; and 
when I had delivered it I heard no reflec- 
tion made which could induce me to recede 
from it. It was my candid opinion, and I 
have met with no grounds to induce me to 
change it. If I could have been suspected 
of entertaining any feeling, was it not more 
probable that I should have leaned towards 
that party whose cause I had advocated, 
and with whose interests I had partially 
identified myself? But here the charge 
is the reverse. I am accused of leaning 
towards the opposite party. My Lords, I 
trust that it is needless for me to go further 
into this subject, and to reply to the gross 
charges which I have brought under your 
notice. Forgive me for saying that there 
will be an end to the judicature of the 
House of Lords, there will be an end of 
this Assémbly judicating at all, if ever we 
shall live to see the day—which may God 
forbid, for there would be an end not only 
of this House, but an end of the adminis- 
tration of justice in England—when per- 
sonal feelings, when party prejudices, or 
factious animosities, shall cross the path 
shadowless, which ought to be of the pure, 
undefiled, and bright course which your 
Lordships’ predecessors have always held 
in the administration of justice. I say, my 
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Lords, that if there should appear, from any 
sinister motive, any disposition in any 
quarter to afford these libellers shelter— 
to give them any encouragement, or to 
speak for them, we shall then have ap- 
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proached the verge, if not fallen down the 
precipice, of those dangers which I trust 
we shall never have cause tofear. I should 
not have discharged my duty as the humble 
instrument of the judicial functions vested 
in your Lordships’ hands, if I had allowed 
this publication to pass by unheeded and 
unnoticed, after my attention had been 
called to it. As to the deluded parties who 
have been made the dupes in this most 
calumnious attack, I feel pity for them ; 
and as to those who are the prime movers 
in it, and who have brought about only 
their own shame and discomfiture, I care 
nothing for them. This provocation, great 
as it is, may give me cause for some regret, 
but I can truly say that I am affected in 
no other way. His Lordship resumed his 
seat amidst much cheering, and general 
cries of “* Move, Move!” 

Earl Grey rose, and was understood to 
say, that after the circumstances which had 
just been stated by the noble and learned 
Lord—after their Lordships had been made 
acquainted with the nature of the attack 
which had been so unjustifiably made upon 
the public and private character of that 
noble and learned Lord, and also upon the 
privileges of the House, he thought that 
there could be but one opinion as to the 
course which ought to be taken, namely, 
that the publisher of the libel should be 
called to the Bar of the House. He had 
read with indignation the paragraph, which 
was written in such gross and insolent 
language, and which accused the noble and. 
learned Lord, who was invested with the 
highest judicial functions, of having falsi. 
fied an entry in the Journals of their Lord- 
ships, for the alleged purpose of concealing 
an erroneous judgment. This, it clearly 
appeared, was totally unfounded in fact, no 
entry having been made, but that which 
was usually made. He should, without 
entering further into the subject, move that 
the paragraph which had been read to their 
Lordships was a gross breach of the privi- 
leges of the House. 

Lord Wynford said, that it was impos- 
sible to deny that there had been a gross 
breach of the privileges of the House, and 
that the noble and learned Lord could not 
have done otherwise than have taken the 
course which he had. The explanation 
which his noble and learned friend had 
given of the mode of entering up judgment 
by their Lordships was quite correct ; but 
at the same time he wished to state, that 
the form was calculated to deceive many as 
to its true import. 
2G2 
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The Lord Chancellor said, that he did 
not wish to interfere one way or the other. 
Why should he? He was not injured in 
the least by the publication. He did not 
care one farthing about it. He had always 
strongly recommended the House not to 
get into contests on breaches of privilege, 
for he had observed that on such occasions 
both Houses of Parliament generally had 
the worst of it. He must, however, take 
the liberty to say, if there ever was a case 
which ought to be brought forward it was 
the present. With respect to Lord Ten- 
terden’s having entertained any doubt upon 
the case, this was a great mistake. His 
Lordship had had no doubt whatever 
finally. The whole of the Judges had 
unanimously decided one way. The only 
operation of a writ of error was the impo- 
sition of a great expense on the party 
bringing the judgment out of Westminster 
Hall, merely to have the case decided in 
that House by the very persons who had 
already decided it elsewhere. A case of 
pure common law, as to a point of what 
was or what was not evidence on a bill of 
exchange, never could be decided by that 
House against the unanimous opinion of all 
the Judges. He would leave the case to 
their Lordships, and if they voted the 
paragraph'a breach of privilege, he might 
probably interfere upon subsequent pro- 
ceedings. 

Earl Grey said, that he was sure that 
their Lordships would be of opinion that 
personal considerations ought not in any 
manner to influence their judgment on this 
question, as it was impossible for the House 
not to vindicate its privileges on such an 
occasion. He had never been a friend to 
proceedings against publications, although 
their Lordships well knew that he had not 
passed through his political life without 
experiencing ample provocation. He had 
not, however, in any one case, ever made a 
complaint to that House. The breach of 
privilege now brought forward was capable 
of no other construction than that it was a 
most premeditated, malignant attack on the 
character of an individual, a violation of 
the privileges of that House ; and he was 
rather surprised that his noble and learned 
friend should have treated it with so much 
contempt. The writer of the libel said— 
“ We cannot answer these questions ; and 
we do not advise Lord Brougham to 
attempt an answer to them. We know, 
however, quite enough. Lord Brougham 
has done an act of such wanton oppression, 
ef such cruel injustice, that the Journals of 
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the House of Lords must be garbled for 
the reversal or the concealment of it!” 
Here the writer charged Lord Brougham 
in his judicial capacity as Member of that 
House, of garbling and mutilating the 
Journals of the House, either to conceal or 
misrepresent a judgment he had given. 
The writer proceeded—* If there is one 
nobleman in the Upper House solicitous in 
the very least degree for the dignity of his 
order, this matter must be noticed without 
delay.” It was impossible for his noble 
and learned friend not to have noticed this 
passage, and, it being noticed, it was impos- 
sible for the House not to take the course 
he pointed out to vindicate its privileges. 
The writer then continued—“ If what we 
tell is true, Lord Brougham is unfit to pre- 
side in the Court of Chancery as a Judge, 
to sit in Parliament as a Peer, to move in 
society as a gentleman. If what we tell is 
false,— there never was a greater breach of 
privilege than that of which we are to-day 
guilty.” Were their Lordships prepared 
to hear any Member of that House vilified 
in such a manner upon a charge totally 
false? If it were false, he contended that 
never had there been committed a greater 
breach of privilege, and it appeared to him 
impossible for the House to refrain from 
treating it as such. Let the printer be 
called to the Bar, and if he could urge any 
thing in palliation or extenuation of what 
he had done, their Lordships were too just 
not to be willing to hear his plea, and to 
allow him the full benefit of what he might 
be able to urge. 

The Marquess of Londonderry said, that 
the paragraph was scandalous and base, and 
if the noble and learned Lord had not taken 
notice of it, he should have felt it his duty 
to have brought the subject forward. If 
the printer should not be able to justify 
himself entirely, the House ought to adopt 
severe proceedings. 

The Duke of Wellington entirely con- 
curred in the view, that this was a breach 
of their Lordships privileges. With refer- 
ence to the mode of recording the judg- 
ment, he believed that the question had 
been put from the Woolsack, that the 
judgment of the Court below be affirmed. 
It appeared to him impossible that that 
House could pass a vote of such a nature, 
and that there should be no record of that 
vote. There must have been a record, but 
the record which had been printed was, 
that the judgment had been, not passed, 
but postponed. Any man would be misled 
by the discrepancy between the record or 
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entry by the clerk and the printed paper, ) were inserted in hand-writing differing 
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which professed to be a copy of it. He! from that of the body of the document the 
could assure their Lordships that he had | words “to be ;” but in the printed votes 
himself been entirely misled by the entry | the word “affirmed” was not used at all, 
on the vote upon this occasion. When he! the judgment being there stated to be 
had perused the libel that morning, he had postponed. The meaning of the interlinea- 
; eta ; : 

a fh cents Gtlt caviar econ, Eis| tat sunt be the aiiesese one eh 
thought it but fair and just to state this to, but how far the wording of the printed 
their Lordships, leaving it to their Lord- | vote was correct he had yet to learn. The 
ships to do with the case what they might | statement of the noble Lord 
think advisable. respecting the practice of the House, he 

The Lord Chancellor explained, that the | helieved to be perfectly anne In cases 
entry of the judgment on the record was, | where judgment was given, affirming the 
in the first instance provisional. In every judgment of the Court below, with a _— 
case where the judgment of the House | and determined amount of costs, he would 
coincided with that of the tribunal below, | say, for instance, with 100/. costs, the vote 
until the amount of costs was ascertained, | of the House would be entered as finally 
the judgment could not be, even though | affirmed ; but in cases where the judgment 
affirmed, entered as finally passed; and | of the Court below was affirmed with an 





‘ ; | 
consequently, as in the case which gave 
rise to the present discussion, the printed 
vote of their Lordships House stated that 
the case was postponed for further con- 
sideration. 

The Earl of Mansfield thought it was 
but due to the persons accused of having 
committed a breach of their Lordships’ pri- 
vileges, to state, that he originally laboured 
under the same misapprehension respecting 
the judgment of the House, as the noble 
Duke who had but just addressed them. 
He saw in one of the newspapers an 
account of the speech made by the noble 
and learned Lord when delivering judg- 
ment in the case; and asin that account 
the noble and learned Lord was made to 
conclude by moving “ that the judgment of 
the Court below be affirmed with costs,” 
he did not entertain a doubt that such a 
judgment had been given. His attention, 
however, was more particularly called to 
the subject by a friend, who asked him 
if, such a judgment had been given, 
and, on referring to the printed minutes of 
their Lordships’ proceedings, somewhat to 
his surprise he found that no such judg- 
ment had been entered, but, on the con- 
trary, that the case had been postponed till 
a future day. Wishing, then, naturally to 
ascertain what was the real fact, he availed 
himself of the earliest opportunity to 
examine the written minutes, and these 
certainly he found to be very different from 
the printed minutes. Whether they ought 
in terms to correspond with each other he 
knew not ; but in point of fact they did not 
correspond, and he would shortly state 
what constituted the difference. In the 
written minutes above the word “ affirmed” 


' amount of costs to be ascertained on a future 
occasion, the proper entry would be, that 
| the case was postponed until the amount of 
' such costs was ascertained. In the present 
case, as the judgment was affirmed with 
/ amount of costs as yet unascertained, the 
| proper entry would have been “ to be post- 
poned until amount of costs ascertained ;” 
instead of which it was stated in the 
written minutes that the case was “ to be 
affirmed,” and in the printed minutes, that 
it was “ postponed sine die.” That there 
was a considerable degree of confusion in 
the taking down and printing of the mi- 
nutes was evident, and of course it would 
be a question with their Lordships how far 
that confusion ought to go in palliation of 
the breach of privilege, should they decide 
upon calling the printer to the Bar. He 
did not state the circumstance in defence of 
the person accused of the breach of their 
Lordship’s privileges. In the propriety of 
calling that person to the Bar to answer for 
his offence, he entirely concurred ; and 
even though, as was the case on a former 
occasion, their Lordships might be accused 
of prejudging the case, by designating it as 
a breach of privilege before the party was 
brought to the Bar, he had no objection 
to assent to the noble Earl’s present Motion. 
The Lord Chancellor begged to set the 
noble Earl right upon the question of 
privilege. It was absolutely necessary that 
the article in question should be declared a 
breach of privilege before any proceedings 
were taken to bring the printer to the Bar. 
The printer of the paper, in fact, could not 
be brought to the Bar unless their Lord- 
ships decided that the article in question 
was a violation of their privileges. He 
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could resist the Order to attend, and no 
officer would be safe in arresting him, unless 
he could produce in his justification the 
Resolution of their Lordships, declaring 
that a breach of privilege had been committed 
by the publication of an article in his 
paper. By that Resolution the case was 
not at all prejudged ; it was only placed in 
a situation to be considered by the House. 
His principal object in again obtruding 
himself upon their Lordships’ notice was 
to say, that with the drawing up of 
the Minutes of their proceedings he had 
nothing whatever to do. He never saw 
the entry made in the Minute-book in the 
case alluded to until his attention was called 
to it. Nay, more, in the whole course of 
his life he never saw a single Minute of 
any proceedings in that House until that 
day at five o’clock, when, in consequence of 
the article in the paper, he referred to the 
Clerk s-book to see in what terms the 
Minute in question was entered. There 
certainly was some confusion in the entries, 
and his wish was, that that confusion might 
operate in favour of the accused party. 
His wish was, that the unfortunate printer 
might get out of the scrape into which he 
had been unwillingly brought by others. 
He bore no ill-will whatever to the poor 
man who would be obliged to appear at 
the Bar to answer for what persons beyond 
the reach of their Lordships’ authority had 
done. He should, indeed, be glad to get at 
the real authors of the libel, and it was in 
the hope it might be possible to reach them 
through the individual who would have to 
stand at the Bar, that he was disposed not 
to regret the Motion which had been made 
by his noble friend. With respect to the 
insertion of the words “to be” in the 
written Minute, he could only say, he knew 
nothing whatever about it. It was stated, 
and with somewhat of a marked emphasis, 
by the noble Earl who last spoke, that the 
insertion was in a hand-writing different 
from that of the general entry ; but he de- 
sired distinctly to say, that he had nothing 
whatever to do with it. It would be easy 
for their Lordships to examine the Clerks 
at the Table upon the point, and he was 
satisfied it would appear, that the inter- 
lineation was in the hand-writing of one of 
them. He (the Lord Chancellor) at all 
events never saw it until that day, and was 
in nowise responsible for any incorrectness 
which it might display. With the Clerks 
of the House, and with them alone, the 
mistake, if any, rested ; and whenever the 
ptinter of the paper was brought to the Bar, 
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he would certainly insist upon their being 
examined, with a view to show that he 
had never in any way interfered with the 
entry, and particularly that he had not 
himself inserted or directed the insertion 
of the words “ to be” as they then stood 
in the written Minute. This would be 
but due to himself, and he was sure their 
Lordships would not refuse such an ex- 
amination whenever he should request it. 

Earl Grey observed, that the manner 
in which the entry upon the Minutes 
of the House was made had nothing 
whatever to do with the question under 
consideration; it might, perhaps, be a 
proper subject for future consideraation ; 
but certainly did not properly belong to 
the matter under discussion. The only 
question for present consideration was, 
whether the article alluded to was or was 
not a breach of the privileges of their Lord- 
ships’ House, and whether the Minute was 
correctly entered or not made no difference 
whatever. In his opinion their Lordships 
could not help acceding to the Resolution 
he proposed. It was but a necessary foun- 
dation for future proceedings, and by 
adopting it they decided nothing as to the 
character of the publication in question— 
nothing as to the guilt of the person 
whose name appeared to the paper as its 
printer. By admitting that the article 
was a breach of privilege they merely took 
the necessary preliminary stage to ascertain 
whether it was written with a malicious 
intent, or whether the writer of it was 
sincere in the opinions he therein expressed. 
How far the article was malicious, or how 
far it was justifiable, would remain for 
consideration when the printer was at the 
Bar, and the case would not, he repeated, 
be in the smallest degree prejudiced by 
their then deciding, that it constituted a 
breach of privilege. 

The Question, that the article complained 
of was a breach of privilege, was agreed to. 

Earl Grey moved, “ That Thomas Payne, 
whose name appeared as printer and pub- 
lisher of the Morning Post, be ordered to 
attend at the Bar of the House on Monday 
next ;” but at the suggestion of some noble 
Lord who stated, that in cases involving a 
breach of privilege, a day should not be 
allowed to intervene, the noble Earl altered 
the time, and Mr. Payne was ordered to 
attend on the following day (Saturday), 


Dramatic Licenses Bill. 


Dramatic Licenses Biiu.] The 
Order of the Day for the Committee on the 
Dramatic Licenses Bill having been read, 
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The Marquess of Clanricarde moved, 
that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee. 

The Bishop of London said, it was not 
his intention to move, that the Bill be com- 
mitted this day six months, neither did he 
intend to oppose it, but he must be per- 
mitted to repeat now what he stated last 
year, namely, that the theatres of the me- 
tropolis were conducted in a manner that 
was a scandal to a moral people and a 
Christian country. He repeated this, not- 
withstanding all the obloquy and odium to 
which he had been subjected in consequence 
of his former declaration to the same effect. 
He felt, that the mode in which plays were 
represented at the theatres was subversive 
of the moral feelings of the people ; and if 
not checked would ultimately tend to shake 
the State itself, because whatever tended 
to demoralize the people, would endanger 
the institutions of the country. He re- 
peated, that he should not oppose the Bill, 
but if it should go into Committee it was 
his intention to move, “ That the words in 
the preamble representing theatrical en- 
tertainments as having a moral tendency 
should be expunged.” 

Lord Segrave opposed the Bill because 
he considered it was calculated to inter- 
fere with the interests of the two patent 
theatres. He contended, that additional 
theatres were not wanted in the metropolis, 
for the town was already overstocked. 
With the exception of Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles, there was hardly a dramatic 
writer whose works were worthy of being 
preduced on the stage, and therefore it 
could not be said, that the Bill was required 
to forward the interest of dramatic authors. 
Neither could it be urged, that it was 
necessary to give scope to the talents of 
good actors, for of actors of eminence there 
was at present a remarkable scarcity. If 
this Bill were allowed to pass, the conse- 
quence would be, that an unlimited number 
of theatres would start up from time to time, 
for the power of licensing them would be 
vested not only in the L¢d Chamberlain, 
but in the Lord Mayor of London also ; 
so if these two official persons happened to 
be theatrically inclined, the metropolis would 
be inundated with minor theatres. Re- 
garding, therefore, the interests of the two 
great theatres, and considering that the 
Bill was in other respects likely to be in- 
jurious, he felt it his duty to oppose it, 
and should therefore move, as an Amend- 
ment, “that it be committed that day six 
months.” 
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Lord Wharnceliffe also objected to the 
Bill, not only because it would infringe 
upon the rights of the two great theatres, 
but because it gave the Lord Chamberlain 
and the Lord Mayor the unlimited power 
of licensing as many theatres as they should 
think fit. He denied, that the patent 
theatres established a monopoly, for it could 
not be contended that the regular drama 
was not acted at many of the lesser theatres 
now established. At the Victoria theatre 
the plays of Shakspeare were constantly per- 
formed, and he believed that at other minor 
theatres—at least if he could judge by the 
bills—the regular drama was occasionally 
resorted to. He believed, however, that 
the taste of the public was no longer in- 
clined for the regular drama; and that 
being the case, he owned he could not see 
the justice of charging the two great 
theatres with movopoly. A _ sufficient 
number of theatres were open throughout 
the year to gratify the desire of the 
public; and he could not but feel, 
therefore, that the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Clanricarde), by the introduc- 
tion of this Bill, had treated too lightly 
the rights and privileges of the patent 
theatres. A Bill for the better regulation 
of the theatres now established might be 
passed with advantage, and therefore as a 
question of police he should be inclined to 
give his support to such a measure. As, 
however, the objects of this Bill were of 
a different nature, he must say, that he could 
not give it his support. He believed that 
the real object of the Bill was, tu pro- 
mote the interest of two or three 
theatres that were now good speculations, 
and would be stiil more profitable if it were 
allowed to pass. Some of the smaller 
theatres were open all the year round ; 
and on the whole, considering that the 
public had no case of grievance to complain 
of, he salled upon their Lordships not to 
give their sanction to the Bill, but to vote 
for the Amendment which had _ been 
mowed, 

The Earl of Mulgrave was in favour of 
the principle of the Bill, and considered 
that it ought to go into Committee, in 
order that its several provisions might be 
duly considered. Some measure of the 
kind was necessary, for theincreased and still 
increasing size of the metropolis called for 
additional accommodation and greater faci- 
lities to meet the inclination of the public 
to attend theatrical entertainments. The 
patent theatres exercised a monopoly 
which ought no longer to exist. The ob- 
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ject of the Bill was misunderstood, it was 
not to increase the number of theatres 
already established, but rather to place 
them under certain regulations by which 
the public would be better accommodated. 
If the House would allow the Bill to go 
into Committee, he believed there would 
be no difficulty in expunging any clause 
against which reasonable objections could 
be urged. He was aware, that their Lord- 
ships as a body, did not take much interest 
in theatrical entertainments. Indeed, it 
was useless to deny, that their Lordships’ 
tastes were not inclined that way. Whether 
it was owing to any change which had 
taken place in their feelings or habits, or 
whether it was to be attributed to the 
manner in which the theatres were con- 
ducted, he would not stop to inquire; but 
such was the fact. Their Lordships 
should consider, however, that as the great 
body of the people were deeply interested in 
the drama, it was their duty to afford them 
every reasonable facility, in order to in- 
dulge their tastes for an amusement so 
rational, and to which they naturally at- 
tached so great a degree of interest. 
Under these circumstances, he hoped that 
the House would not adopt the amend- 
ment proposed, but would rather allow the 
Bill to go into Committee, for the purpose 
of considering how far it might be advisable 
to adopt its provisions. 

Lord Wynford said, that as the pro- 
prietors of the two great theatres had 
vested large sums of money in them, he 
considered it would be very unjust to in- 
terfere with the rights which they enjoyed 
under the patents which they held. He 
considered that the number of theatres 
now established were amply sufficient to 
meet the wants of the public; and he be- 
lieved that, as far as the interests of the 
proprietors of the patent theatres were 
concerned, they would have no objection 
that the theatres now existing should 
continue, provided they were closed ac- 
cording to their licences, and that no others 
were established within a distance of two 
miles of the metropolis. If the noble 
Marquess, who introduced the Bill should 
not feel disposed to accept that offer on 
behalf of those whose cause he advocated, 
he should feel it his duty to oppose the 
Bill, as he did not think it right that the 
property vested in the patent theatres 
should be sacrificed. 

The Earl of Malmesbury objected to the 
power given to the Lord Chamberlain and 
the Lord Mayor of London to license any 
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number of theatres they might think fit. 
He confessed, also, that he could not see 
why every theatre established under the 
Bill should be made to contain 1,500 per- 
sons. The Haymarket theatre, he be- 
lieved, did not contain so many. For his 
own part, he preferred asmall theatre, where 
he could see the faces of the performers, 
and enjoy what was passing much more to 
his satisfaction than in the larger houses. 
Under a good regulation, he should have 
no objection that the number of theatres 
should be extended, and with that impres- 
sion he should vote for the Committee. 

The Marquess of Westmeath suggested 
to the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Clanricarde) to withdraw the Bill, in 
order to bring it forward in an amended 
form. 

The House divided on the Amendment : 
Contents 22; Not-contents 8—Majority 14. 

Committee postponed for six months. 


List of the Nov-ConTENTs. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Radnor, Earl of 
Somerset, Duke of 
Torrington, Lord 


Clanricarde, Marq. of 
Denman, Lord 
Malmesbury, Earl of 
Melbourne, Lord 


— leer eres tcce— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 27, 1834. 


MiNnuTEsS.] Petitions presented. By Mr. WARBURTON, 
from Bridport, against Employing Children in Sweeping 
Chimneys; from Dumfries, and two other Places, for an 
Inquiry into the Medical Profession; from Bridport, and 
by Mr. Roperts, from Maidstone, against the Church 
Rates Bill.—By Mr. R. Trevor, from one Place, for 
Protection to the Established Church.—By Lord Sanpon, 
from Liverpool; and by Mr. BLAmrirg, from Frome, Sel- 
wood,—against a Clause in the Poor-Law Amendment 
Bill.—By Mr. Evuice, from Foleshill, for Relief to the 
Dissenters.—By Lord SANDON, from Liverpool, against 
the Universities Admission Bill—By Sir D. K. SANDFORD, 
from the Schoolmasters of Paisley, for an increased 
Stipend.—By Mr. Gutiy, from Arkworth, against the 
Sale of Beer Act Amendment Bill.—By Sir ANDREW 
AGNEw, from two Places, against Drunkenness.—By Mr. 
Harpy, from Bradford, in favour of Captain Atcheson.— 
By Sir Harry NEALE, Messrs. GOULBURN, PARKER, 
Mostyn, Byne, and F. SHaw, from a Number of Places, 
—for Protection to the Church of England.—By Admiral 
FLEMING, from Balfour, for a Separation of Church and 
State; from two Places, for altering the Reform (Scot- 
land) Act.—By Admiral ADAM, from Clackmannan, for 
an Alteration in the Game Laws.—By Sir ANDREW 
AGNEw, from a Number of Places, for the Better Observ- 
ance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. Parker, and Mr. HALL 
Dare, from four Places,—against the Claims of the Dis- 
senters.—By Mr. T. Artwoop, from Stoke-upon-Trent, 
for remitting the Sentence of the Dorchester Labourers; 
from Birmingham, for amending the Friendly Societies 
Act.—By Colonel PercevAL, from Sligo, for an Inquiry 
into the State of the Irish Fisheries.—By Mr. G. LANGTON, 
from Shepton Mallet, for an Inquiry into the Charities of 
that Towa.—By Mr. A. SANFORD, from Taunton, against 
the Claims of the Dissenters.—By Mr. R. N. Suaws, and 
Sir James GRAHAM, from three Places,—for Relief to the 
Agricultural Interest, —By the former, from several Places, 
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against the Church Rates Bill.—By Mr. Tooke, from 
Jamaica, for compensating Congregations for the Destruc- 
tion of their Chapels—By Mr. Durrietp, Mr. HALL 
Dare, and Mr. R. N. SHAWE,—against Clauses in the 
Poor-Law Amendment Bill.—By Sir HENRY PARNELL, 
from three Places, for an Alteration in the present System 
of Church Patronage in Scotland; from Dundee, in 
favour of the Bankrupts (Scotland) Bill_—By Mr. BLAck- 
BURNE, from Huddersfield,against the Sentence passed upon 
Captain Atcheson and Lieutenant Dawson.—By Sir A. 
Hore, from Linlithgow, for Protection to the Church of 
Scotland. 


Poor Laws’ AMENDMENT—REPORT. | 
The Order of the Day for the further 
consideration of the Report on the Poor 
Laws’ Amendment Bill having been read, 
Lord Althorp moved, that the Amendments 
be read a second time. 

Lord Granville Somerset was afraid, that 
under this Bill it would be impossible for 
poor persons to obtain relief if they should 
be opposed by the parochial authorities. 
The pauper had no means of enforcing his 
claim to assistance, except by appeal to a 
distant central board, or by indicting the 
parish officers. That might lead to starva- 
tion and cruelty. He wished to give 
Magistrates a power of enforcing relief in 
cases of extreme emergency. He was also 
desirous, that the Secretary of State should 
exercise the same supervision with regard 
to any suspension or alteration of existing 
regulations by the Commissioners as in the 
case of new rules. 

Mr. Walter said, that the Bill being in 
this advanced stage, he apprehended it was 
the duty of those who, like himself, had 
opposed it on its first introduction, to state 
whether their aversion was removed or 
diminished by the modifications it had 
undergone. It was possible, certainly, that 
the character of a measure might be totally 
altered by the various provisions introduced 
with a view to regulate its operation in de- 
tail: and he heard it said, with respect to 
this Bill, when objections were stated : 
“ Oh, it will come out of the Committee a 
totally different thing.” It had now come 
out of the Committee, and he asserted that 
it did not come out of it a totally different 
thing, but that whatever objections were 
entertained with respect to the principles 
of the measure at first, remained undi- 
minished, or very little diminished, in its 
present stage. It was, in truth, as it had 


been justly called,—so far as related to the | 


management and support of the poor, and 
in reference to the long-established Poor- 
laws,—a revolutionary measure. He did 
not think the statesmen of this age and 
nation wiser than the statesmen in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and that there- 
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fore the principles first laid down by the 
Ministers of that illustrious princess, how- 
ever they might be modified in their 
application to existing circumstances, should 
be wholly cast away, and other principles, 
the invention of speculative heads, substi- 
tuted in their place. There was this 
difference also between the law of Elizabeth 
and the present Bill—the former was an 
Act of Parliament, containing in itself a 
complete code of Poor-laws, in twenty 
brief and intelligible clauses, upon which 
the country acted from 1601 to 1662; 
whilst the latter, containing upwards of 
four-score clauses, neither brief nor very 
intelligible, was only part and parcel of a 
code consisting at present of 118 statutes. 
If from such a nucleus, for the present Bill 
was no more than a nucleus of what was 
to be, it increased with proportionate 
rapidity, he concluded that the new Poor- 
laws of England, before the natural death 
of the present Parliament, if it lasted the 
usual time, would be equal to those massive 
volumes of which a sample was lately 
produced by the right hon. member for 
Tamworth. For the sake of clearness and 
conciseness, he should confine his remarks 
to three of the chief provisions—the Central 
Board, the workhouse system, and the 
emigration scheme. Now, with respect to 
the Central Board, besides its despotic 
power, the objection was, that it created 
not merely fresh patronage, for one might 
have seen some bounds to that, but a fresh 
source of patronage which was immeasur- 
able in its effect and extent. We could 
have found fault before, for example, with 
the Board of Taxes, the Victualling Board, 
the office of the Commander-in-chief, and 
many others, each as having too much 
patronage attached to it; but then these 
were old institutions, carried perhaps to a 
considerable excess. But who could caleu- 
late beforeband what would be the expense 
of a Central Board of Poor-law Commis- 
sioners, now first invented, and to push 
forth its arms into every parish of the king- 
dom? The only change under this head 
was, that the new Commissioners were not 
to have the same power, immunity, and 
irresponsibility as the ancient Judges of the 
realm; they were not to be allowed to 
imprison at will upon summary process ; 
but the Commissioners were themselves, in 
one word, patronage,— newly created 
patronage—patronage liable to yearly and 
indefinite increase. All objection, there- 
fore, to the Bill under this head was 
undiminished. Whatever were the evils 
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of the present Poor-law system, it at least 
possessed no patronage. With respect to 
the workhouses, had the Bill in Committee 
received improvement of so important a 
character as to do away with the objections 
on this head? Workhouses certainly existed 
before, but the change which this Bill 
suggested in them was of a most severe and 
oppressive character. The poor were liable 
to be removed from the vicinage of their 
friends, and all those little occasional helps 
which might soothe their distress in their 
native villages—removed to new faces, and 
to the severe custody of persons unac- 
quainted with their previous habits. But 
what he would most particularly wish the 
House to mark under this head was, that 
the whole principle of the new Jaw and 
the motives for its introduction were 
entirely violated and set aside by the most 
important provision in the 44th clause. 
What said the Report of the Commissioners 
on which the Bill was founded? That 
the present local authorities were often 
illiterate and ignorant men—that their 
motives were often as faulty as their 
capacity for business was deficient—that 
they were swayed by local habits, passions, 
and interests, and that they were liable to 
intimidation. And what said the Bill 
itself? Why, that at that very moment, 
when the inefficacy of the present local 
authorities was most glaring, and might be 
most fatal, the poor were at that very time 
to be tossed back from the central or pro- 
vincial boards upon the despised and re- 
jected local authorities. The professed 
principle of the Report was, that the poor 
should not be brought into contact with 
the local authorities, whilst the act and 
operation of the Bill was positively to put 
them into contact, and perhaps into collision 
with each other, and that at a time when 
both were in a state of the greatest excite- 
ment ; for it appeared by the 44th clause 
as it now stood, that “if the overseers or 
guardians of any parish or union deem it 
advisable that relief should be given to any 
able-bodied persons out of the workhouse, 
or his or their families, who at the time of 
applying for such relief shall be wholly or 
partially in employment, it shall be lawful 
for such overseers or guardians, under the 
special circumstances of the case, to grant 
relief to such able bodied persons and their 
families, although they may at the time be 
wholly or partially employed. Here, there- 
fore, he said, the overseers were brought in 
direct contact with those poor, which con- 
tact it was the professed object of the Bill 
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to prevent. The Poor-law Commissioners 
suggested, that the new local authorities 
should be divested of all discretionary power 
in the administration of relief, and the 
enactment gave them that discretion at a 
time when they were likely to be torn in 
pieces if they did not exercise it ina manner 
to please those with whom they were in 
contact. ‘The third head on which he 
should speak was emigration, which the 
Commissioners had been pleased to call 
‘an innocent palliative” of the evils of the 
present system, and they said, that “the 
abolition of partial relief will remove the 
main discouragement to emigration. It 
will increase the disposition to emigrate on 
the part of those whose emigration is to be 
desired.” Objecting generally to the 
principle and details of the Bill, he should 
particularly mark this clause with respect 
to emigration, as cruel, impolitic, and in 
the result not likely to admit of complete 
execution. It appeared to him to be a 
clause by which one portion of any parish 
might be allowed to transport another for 
no other crime than that of poverty ; and 
because the transporting party did not give 
itself the trouble to find employment for 
those whom it might choose to send 
out of the country ; for it must be observed 
that the “ emigrants,” as they were mildly 
called, must be people capable of work— 
must be the young, the healthy, and the 
vigorous ; or else sending them out of the 
country was but sending them to certain 
death and destruction. But it might be 
said, that the persons emigrating were to 
be voluntary fugitives; the clause stated 
that they were to be persons willing to 
emigrate. Now, he said that the will to 
emigrate—the inclination to be removed 
from your home—to break through all the 
ties of nature and the bonds of long 
habitude—to quit the place of your birth 
—to divest yourself of the love of ancient 
associates and the love of country—the 
inclination to break through all these ties, 
he said, did not depend on a man’s self, 
but upon the treatment which he received 
from others at his home, at the place where 
he first saw the light, and where he must 
naturally wish to lay his bones. There 
might, no doubt, be here and there volun- 
tary ramblers; but in general you must 
reduce a man to the most abject state of 
misery before you could drive him to that 
heart-rending condition, in which he should 
voluntarily apply to be removed for ever 
from his native land to he knew not 
whither. The will, therefore, to emigrate 
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depended not upon those who were thus 
transported, but upon those who transported 
them. In general there neither was nor 
could be any such thing as a voluntary 
emigrant for life. External circumstances, 
over which the individual had no control, 
drove the inclination in at the chinks of a 
breaking heart. Milton thus described 
certain emigrants of his day, who quitted 
their native country on account of religious 
persecution, and his remarks were equally 
applicable to those who quitted it under 
the persecution of want and hard treat- 
ment :—‘ There cannot be a more ill-boding 
sign to a nation (God avert the omen from 
us!) than when the inhabitants, to avoid 
insufferable grievances at home, were en- 
forced by heaps to quit their native 
country.” He had said, that this clause 
was never likely to admit of complete 
execution, and for this reason—it could not 
be said to be so completed till the debt 
contracted by the parish sending forth the 
emigrants was repaid. And when was that 
likely to be, he asked? You contracted 
your debt for the purpose of sending these 
voluntary emigrants out of the land. 
Your rates were therefore so much di- 
minished by the interest due upon the 
debt; the residue would not be more 
than sufficient to supply a comfortable pro- 
vision for the remaining paupers. The 
time for repayment approached—the clause 
limited it to five years. In the mean time, 
what was doing? Could you stop the 
course of nature? A fresh pauper popula- 
tion had been born, was growing up, and 
required support. What were you to 
do with them? Why, instead of the 
parish paying off its old debt, it must, 
if this dreadful system continued, borrow 
afresh sum to send the new race out to 
Australia, to Canada, or wherever else 
it might be. He did say, therefore, that 
the clause was unnatural, and that it 
would never admit of complete execution. 
With respect to emigration itself, in 
addition to its violating the tenderest feel- 
ings of our nature, was it not liable to 
occasional terrors, arising from accidental 
causes? Who could have read without 
shuddering the various melancholy accounts 
which had very recently appeared of the 
sufferings of emigrants in their outward 
bound voyage? Several ships and many 
hundred lives had been lost. Now, although 
these might be accidents which could not 
be reckoned upon as of frequent occurrence, 
yet they must naturally increase the terrors 
of emigration, and render our population, 





particularly the female part, the female 
part also with children, more averse to 
quit their quiet homes. Let it be observed, 
also, that ships for emigration had not 
the same appointments—not the same 
securities, as British ships of war, or even 
the trading vessels of rich commercial 
houses. Were he to venture further into 
the details of the Bill, he thought he could 
show more at large its severity and 
probable inefficiency. Whoever would 
take the trouble of comparing it with 
the Bill introduced by Mr. Pitt in 1796, 
and which actually passed through a 
Committee of that House, would find 
that the measure of that eminent statesman 
breathed a spirit of humanity and tender- 
ness towards those who were the objects 
of it; whilst the present measure was 
harsh, and totally unaccommodating to the 
feelings of the poor. He felt very strongly 
that there was no occasion for this measure, 
and that the amendment of the old system 
was all that was necessary for the future 
management of the poor. But what he 
had already observed under the three chief 
heads, of the Central Board, the work- 
houses, and emigration, was sufficient to 
determine him with respect to the vote he 
should give, if the sense of the House should 
be taken upon the propriety of such a Bill 
passing into a law. 

Mr. George Frederick Young considered 
that it would be an act of moral cowardice 
on his part if he did not now say, that he 
still entertained towards the measure the 
same feelings of opposition which he ex- 
pressed in the beginning of the discussion. 
He charged the promoters of the measure 
at the time of violating the soundest doc- 
trines and principles of legislation when he 
saw them introducing a measure into that 
House based on opinions formed from 
partial conclusions. He knew many in- 
stances in which local abuses had been 
remedied without having recourse to gene- 
ral measures when parties on the spot 
wished to interfere. The Constitution of 
this country was dependent on the habits 
of the people, and he particularly thought 
all matters relating to charity, such as the 
relief of the poor, should be left to the 
feeling and good sense of the people with- 
out any interference on the part of the 
Government. He cordially concurred in 
several of the remarks made by the hon. 
member for Berkshire. It seemed that the 
noble Lord meant to make experiments 
upon the institutions of the country. He 
had one consolation however. The Bill 
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would not do all the injury expected from 
it, because it would not be long in exist- 
ence. It would not practically work, and 
therefore would come to an end. The 
only clause of the Bill that met with his 
consent was that which limited the power 
of the Commissioners as to the duration of 
time, and he only wished that their powers 
were also limited as to space. He wished 
that their power was confined to agricul- 
tural parishes, and did not extend to towns. 
He had hoped for a modification of this 
measure; he had got none; and he was 
now determined to vindicate his former 
opinions by voting against all the future 
stages of the measure. 

Mr. Benett considered the powers grant- 
ed to the Commissioners as being most out- 
rageous, and he was surprised that any 
hon. Gentleman could consent to that por- 
tion of the Bill which conferred those 
powers. The intention of uniting parishes 
was monstrous. The parishes in the coun- 
try and in country towns would never 
consent to be united with the parishes of 
manufacturing towns. It would be very 
easy, however, to find guardians of the poor 
who would wish to unite such parishes, and 
to make the union between them perma- 
nent. It was, therefore, his opinion that 
the clause which related to the union of 
parishes was an excessively unjust one. By 
that, of course, he meant unjust towards 
the agricultural parishes. He did not like 
the plan of having the parishes taken out 
of the hands of their provisional managers 
and placed in those of a Central Board of 
Commissioners. He objected strongly to 
the cramming of adults into workhouses, 
for in his county there would not be found 
more than one workhouse in every seven 
parishes. In looking to the Report of the 
Poor Law Commissioners he found them 
stating that small parishes were well man- 
aged, but the large ones were badly man- 
aged, though the overseers of them were 
paid. He was convinced that the Bill 
never could be carried into operation. 

Mr. Robinson said, that although at- 
tempts had been made in the Committee 
to alter the objectionable character of this 
Bill, yet he did not think such alterations 
had been made as to justify the House in 
passing it at a late period of the Session. 
He would ask what evidence there was 
that the people out of doors entertained 
opinions favourable to the Bill, as there 
had been no petitions presented in favour 
of it, while a great many had been laid on 
the Table against it, and the latter were 
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signed by men practically conversant with 
the operation of the Poor-laws. The Ma- 
gistates and Overseers of the poor had 
almost unanimously pronounced their opin- 
ion against the Bill. The only reason why 
so little opposition had been given to it in 
that House was, that it had been held out 
as a measure of relief to the landed interest. 
Indeed the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) had 
stated, that he considered the Tithe Bill 
and this both to be measures of this nature. 
He had said more than once, that this Bill 
would tend to lessen the amount of the 
poor-rates, and thus benefit the agricultur- 
ist ; but he was satisfied that it would be 
many years before there could be any ma- 
terial reduction in the poor-rates under this 
Bill, as it would be necessary to erect 
workhouses and incur other heavy charges. 
He never recollected any Bill of importance 
in that House with respect to which there 
was such a desire to give support to Go- 
vernment in every point. He recommended 
that the Bill should be withdrawn, and in 
the meantime it could be circulated through- 
out the country in its amended form, and 
it could then be brought forward under 
better circumstances early in the next 
Session. He regretted that he should feel 
it to be his duty to oppose the third reading 
of the Bill; it might not be with any 
prospect of success, but it would show his 
sense of the conduct of the Government. 
Mr. Slaney contended, that no subject 
had ever been submitted to the Legislature 
which had been more attentively examined 
by the House and the country than the 
present. For the sake of the poor and 
humble classes of the community, and if 
the House was constituted of those who 
were truly the Representatives of the 
people, they must be desirous of bettering 
the condition of the labouring classes, they 
should at once pass either this or some 
other Bill equally efficient. If he could 
for a moment think, that this Act would 
prove in the least degree injurious to the 
poor he would oppose it to the utmost of 
his power; but he was satisfied that it 
would have the effect of enabling the in- 
dustrious poor to better their situation, and 
would, at the same time, afford great relief 
to the landed interest. The present Go- 
vernment had been the first to grapple 
with this extremely troublesome and diffi- 
cult question, while other Administrations 
had merely applied palliatives, which, in- 
stead of affording relief, had tended to 
increase the evil. He congratulated his noble 
friend (Lord Althorp) at having brought 
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forward a measure to amend a system which, 
if allowed to continue, would ultimately 
ruin all the property in thecountry. Hishon. 
friend the member for Wiltshire( Mr. Benett) 
never appeared to understand the sound 
principles which were acted upon in the 
north of England, where better wages were 
given to the good workman than to those 
who were idle and profligate, instead of 
giving all men the same rate of wages. 
He trusted, however, that in the course of 
a few years, he should see the labourers of 
Wiltshire in the same situation as those of 
Northumberland and Cumberland, and, in- 
stead of an uniform scale of wages, that 
the industrious man would be enabled to 
support his family without going to the 
parish for his pay, and that relief would 
only be given to the helpless. He had no 
doubt if the Bill passed, that in the course 
of a few years, even in the south of Eng- 
land, the poorer classes would make provi- 
sion for themselves, by means either of the 
Savings’ Bank or the Friendly Societies, 
and that a sense of pride would prevent 
their resorting to the poor-rates. 

Mr. Richards had, when the Bill was 
originally introduced, recommended that 
the powers of the Commissioners should be 
curtailed or controlled. Much had been 
done in the Committee to satisfy him on 
this point, and he should rejoice extremely 
to see it pass intoa law. He was glad, 
notwithstanding the attempts made by the 
public Press to excite a feeling against this 
House in consequence of the support given 
to this Bill, that there was such a determi- 
nation on the part of the Government and 
hon. Gentlemen to carry the measure into 
effect. He trusted, notwithstanding the 
violent articles which had appeared in one 
leading newspaper, and especially in the 
paper of that morning, which were utterly 
disgraceful to that journal, that Govern- 
ment would continue to rely upon the good 
sense of the House and the country. He 
almost felt called upon by a sense of duty 
to call the publisher of The Times news- 
paper to the Bar of the House for three 
articles ; and the only thing which induced 
him to abstain from taking that step, was, 
that he was a young Member not much 
acquainted with the forms of the House. 
He was satisfied that this measure would 
be attended with the greatest advantages to 
the country, although he felt bound to 
state, that he believed that it might be 
amended with advantage in some of its 
details. If the present system, however, 
were not put a stop to all classes of the 
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community would be involved in common 
ruin ; and, if it should not work so well as 
he wished he should still feel bound to give 
the Government the greatest credit for the 
manner in which they had introduced it 
into the House. But great a benefit as 
he thought the Bill would confer on pro- 
perty, it was much more for the benefit of 
the poor than for that of any other class. 
He trusted, that the Ministers would extend 
the principle of the Bill to Ireland, for if 
that country were left without Poor-laws 
it was quite clear that no improvement in 
their administration in England would 
tend to better the condition of the labour- 
ing classes. Permanently to improve the 
condition of the labouring classes in this 
country, it was absolutely necessary that 
they should also better the situation of the 
Irish poor. Merely to raise the condition 
of the labouring classes here without pass- 
ing Poor-laws for Ireland, would only cause 
such an immigration of the Irish poor as 
would bear down the rate of wages to 
nearly the level of what they were in Ire- 
land, and throw a large portion of the 
labourers on the poor-rates. He called 
upon the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) not 
to suffer Ireland to remain in its present 
condition, as it was a by-word throughout 
Europe, and most injurious to the interests 
of all classes in this country. He would 
only, in conclusion, express his earnest 
hope, that hon. Gentlemen, whether they 
were supporters or opponents of the Bill, 
would, if it should pass, exert themselves 
to see that its enactments were carried into 
effect in a mild but, at the same time, a 
firm manner. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood said, it had been 
asserted, that the present system had almost 
doubled the Poor-rates in the last twenty 
years ; but such was not the fact. The 
amount now levied for the Poor-rates was 
only 300,000/. more than the amount 
raised in 1814, twenty years ago. The 
amount raised in 1814 was 6,400,0001., 
and the amount raised last year was 
6,700,000/. It appeared, from the popu- 
lation returns, that the population had 
increased one-third during that period. 
If the Poor-rates had increased in the 
same proportion, they would be now 
9,000,000/. The effect of this Bill would 
be, not to raise wages, but to lower them. 
Knowing the state of the public mind on 
this subject, he could not but consider that 
this Bill was like a firebrand. thrown into 
a magazine of gunpowder ; /and he called 
upon the noble Lord to pause before he 
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made such a dangerous experiment. He 
protested against every part of the Bill— 
against that monstrous part of it relating 
to illegitimate children—against that part 
of it which created a parcel of bashaws to 
rule the country, but to whose rule he was 
sure the people of England would never 
submit. He protested against the part of 
it intended for forcing the people into 
workhouses, as cruel, futile, and uncon- 
stitutional, and, in fine, he protested against 
the whole Bill, and against all its clauses 
and enactments. 

Mr. Baring thought, that Government 
deserved praise for endeavouring to apply 
a remedy to the evils and abuses of the 
Poor-law system ; but he had great appre- 
hensions as to the consequences to be anti- 
cipated from this measure. Unless great 
care was taken in the administration of it, 
especially in the country districts, he looked 
forward with dismay to the effects that 
might arise from it. The country was 
certainly indebted to the Government for 
endeavouring to apply a remedy in this 
case, and those who objected to the remedy 
were undoubtedly bound to bring forward 
some other. He did not think, that they 
should deal so abruptly with the labouring 
population of the country. No doubt, the 
final result of the measure would be to ef- 
fect an improvement in the condition of the 
people. He was sure, that that was the 
object of the Bill, and that the measure 
would not be for a moment countenanced 
by the Members of that House if such 
were not its object. If it did not ulti- 
mately effect an improvement in the condi- 
tion of the labouring classes in this coun- 
try, the measure would be good for nothing. 
It was no answer to him to point out the 
evils and difficulties of the present system, 
or of the situation in which the labouring 
classes of this country were at present 
placed, unless an easy exit out of those 
difficulties by some defined measure was 
submitted. Even if it were in his power 
to carry an opposition to the present Bill, 
he should propose that opposition with 
extreme reluctance: but he must remind 
the House of one, in his judgment, of the 
most essential parts of the Bill; he al- 
luded to that which refused parochial as- 
sistance to able-bodied labourers who 
might from circumstances be unable to 
gain any part of the means necessary for 
their own subsistence. After the month 
of June next, the labourer could not have 
any wages made up by the aid or assist- 
ance of the parish; and if hon. Members 
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would for a moment recollect what was the 
condition of the labouring classes of a great 
portion of the country, at all events in his 
own district, he thought they would con- 
cur with him in his apprehensions that this 
change, effected by the clause to which he 
had alluded, would be brought most ab- 
ruptly in operation. He confessed him. 
self alarmed at the abruptness of the con- 
templated change, and he was of opinion, 
that to its effects the labouring classes 
ought to have been brought by degrees, 
and by such a course the alteration might 
have been effected with the most perfect 
safety ; but now, by this particular clause 
of the Bill, the labouring classes would 
have almost immediately to meet the alter- 
ation under the infliction of all the en- 
cumbrances under which they at present 
laboured. If the provisions of the clause 
had been confined to the assistance to be 
afforded to children hereafter to be born, 
the minds of labouring men, who could 
not be supposed to be conversant with 
Aets of Parliament, or to be competent to 
entertain a notion of what might be the re- 
sult of the measure coming upon them, 
would have accommodated themselves dur- 
ing the lapse of time to the preparation for 
the coming change. This portion of the 
Bill, in his opinion, required and justly 
called for, a more gradual and easy course 
of legislation than had been pursued, and 
in this feeling he was borne out by the evi- 
dence of one respectable and intelligent 
witness examined before the Committee 
upon agriculture of last year. He admitted, 
that the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) was 
entitled to the thanks of the country for 
having introduced some measure for the 
improvement of the existing Poor-laws. 
He, therefore, could hardly make up his 
mind to oppose the passing of the present 
Bill, though he could not but repeat his ap- 
prehensions that the Legislature was there- 
by effecting too abrupt and rapid a change. 

Lord Althorp expressed the satisfaction 
with which he had heard the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
because the hon. Gentleman seemed to con- 
cur with his Majesty’s Government, that 
the present Bill was calculated to effect 
that for which it was intended, namely, the 
amelioration of the poorer classes of the 
community. His hon. friend had expressed 
his fears as to the abrupt mode in which 
that amelioration would be effected ; and if 
the clause to which his hon. friend had 
referred was unaceompanied by other 
enactments, he should himself look to the 
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doing away with the allowance system with 
considerable apprehensions. But his hon. 
friend must remember, that the clause 
was accompanied by provisions, enabling 
the Commissioners to bring the operation 
of the change in the allowance system gra- 
dually into effect. Under such circum- 
stances, he hoped his hon. friend would see 
that his objection was removed. A noble 
Lord, not then in his place, (Lord G. 
Somerset) had expresssed an opinion, that. 
too much power was given by this measure 
to the parochial authorities to refuse relief 
in cases of emergency. He must say, that he 
thought the Bill strengthened the law 
under which, as he believed, overseers were 
indictable, if they did not afford relief in 
cases of extreme necessity. Though the 
noble Lord wished that Magistrates should 
have the power to order relief in cases of | 
emergency, he should bear in mind that | 
one of the provisions in Mr. Sturges | 
Bourne’s Bill made that measure nugatory. | 
In reference to the observation of the noble | 
Lord, that too much power was given by | 
this Bili to the Commissioners to rescind | 
and make orders, he (Lord Althorp) 
thought the objection of the noble Lord | 
was met by the necessity, under this mea- | 
sure, of such proceedings being referred, | 
before adopted, to the Secretary of State. | 
The hon. member for Berkshire had said, | 
that the Bill had not been materially al- 
tered in its passage through Committee. | 
The hon. Member had previously thought, 
that the Bill would have been cut into 
pieces in Committee; but he was glad 
to find that the hon. Member could now | 
admit, that, in that ordeal, no material 
change had been effected. ‘The hon. mem- 
ber for Worcester had alluded to the num- 
ber of petitions which had been presented 
against the Bill; but the hon. Member had 
forgotten that though on the Journals the 
petitions appeared to have been presented 
against the Bill generally, yet the majority 
of them were directed against particular 
clauses, and not against the measure as a 
whole, to which he was satisfied the objec- 
tions were comparatively but few. He 
admitted, that the opposition had been 
more general in the metropolitan than in 
the country districts; but from what he 
had heard and seen in the country journals, 
he was satisfied, that the present Bill was, 
generally speaking, a popular measure. 
He was convinced, that this Bill would 
be productive of the greatest possible good 
to those very individuals with respect to 
whom it had been described as a harsh mea- 
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sure. The farmer and his labourer would 
both be benefited ; the latter being made 
independent by increased wages, and the 
former, in consequence of that increase, 
would have his work much more effectually 
and zealously done and performed. Under 
all these circumstances, he confidently trust- 
ed the House would give its continued sup- 
port to the measure. 

The Clauses, from A to E inclusive, were 
agreed to. 

Clause F was withdrawn. 

On Clause G being put from the Chair, 

Mr. Langdale said, that he had met with 
frequent instances where parents at the 
point of death were extremely anxious that 
their children should be brought up in the 
tenets of the religion to which they them- 
selves belonged ; and he should therefore 
propose, that where the children of persons 
dying in workhouses were directed by their 
parents to be educated according to a par- 
ticular form of religion, their instructions 
should be attended to. He alluded more 
particularly to those whose religion he 
himself professed, and, in some parts of the 
kingdom, especially Lancashire, a great 
part of the inmates of workhouses were 
Roman Catholics. He acknowledged, that 
his object was to protect those indivi- 
duals, who, it was well known, were very 
desirous that their children should be taught 
the form of religion which they themselves 
believed the true one. He moved an 
Amendment accordingly. 

Lord Althorp observed, if parents did 
object to their children being educated ac- 
cording to the doctrines of the Established 
Church, they certainly ought to have the 
power of preventing it. 

Amendment agreed to. 

On Clause O being proposed, 

Mr. Jervis rose to repeat objections 
which he had formerly urged against 
the immunity given to the Commissioners 
by this clause. It had been agreed upon 
all hands, that these Commissioners were 
to be regarded merely as agents for car- 
rying the Poor-laws’ Amendment Bill into 
effect ; and that they were not to be at all 
regarded in the light of Judges; it was, 
eonsequently, an anomaly in legislation to 
exempt them from the liability to actions ; 
nor was it necessary for the due performance 
of their duties. 'The House, he would as- 
sume, was willing to give these Commis- 
sioners great authority, and to repose great 
confidence in them; but the greater the 
authority committed to them, the greater 
the confidence reposed in them, the less 
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reason was there why they should receive 
this extraordinary protection. It was 
possible that, acting as a Board in a judicial 
capacity, they might be guilty of gross in- 
justice and oppression; and yet the indi- 
vidual injured by them, if he happened 
to be poor, was to be virtually denied all 
redress. To proceed against a Commis- 
sioner by indictment was a course which 
no poor person could adopt. It would be 
productive of no pecuniary remuneration 
to him ; on the contrary, he would be ex- 
posed toa heavy expense. He also pro- 
tested against allowing Commissioners 
treble costs, which would not alone cover 
the expenses to which they were exposed, 
but actually exceed them. 

Lord Althorp observed, that the question 
really was, would they allow actions to be 
brought against the Commissioners sitting 
as a Board.. There was no desire or inten- 
tion to screen individual Commissioners 
from the consequences of any misconduct 
of which they might be guilty. He appre- 
hended, that the practical meaning of treble 
costs was, in fact, that no action should 
be brought against the Commissioners 
under the circumstances to which he had 
alluded. He thought, that if actions were 
allowed against them, they would be 
so annoyed, so cramped thereby, as to be 
rendered altogether inefficient. Actions 
on the most frivolous and vexatious subjects 
would be brought against them, and he did 
not believe they could get on at all with 
the business, if they were exposed to the 
multiplied annoyances that would ensue. 

Mr. Pease thought, it would be enough 
to give the Commissioners full costs, as be- 
tween solicitor and client. 

The Attorney General recommended his 
noble friend to substitute for ‘ treble costs’ 
the words ‘ full costs’ as between attorney 
and client. 

This Amendment was carried, and the 
Clause agreed to. 

Mr. Poulett Scrope moved a clause to be 
added after the 84th clause, as follows: — 
“ And whereas it is contrary to the humane 

irit of the English laws, that any indi- 
vidual shall be permitted to perish for 
want of the necessaries of life, or of medi- 
cal assistance, and that whoever is by 
sudden emergency, or urgent distress, 
deprived of the ordinary means of subsist- 
ence, ought to be relieved immediately by 
the overseers of the parish in which he may 
be at the time, whether his legal settle- 
ment be there or not ; be it enacted, that in 
case any overseer of any parish or union 
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shall refuse or wilfully neglect to afford 
due relief, according to the circumstances 
of the case, to any poor person so situ- 
ated, every such overseer shall, upon con- 
viction thereof before any two Justices, 
forfeit and pay for every such offence, any 
sum not exceeding 5/. Provided, also, that 
when such offence shall appear to any two 
Justices to be of a nature to merit a heavier 
punishment, it shall be lawful for such 
Justices to direct such overseer to be in- 
dicted for such offence as a misdemeanour 
at the next general Quarter Sessions for 
the county in which the said parish or 
union shall be situate ; and the said Court 
of Quarter Sessions shall have power, if 
they think fit, to direct the costs of such 
prosecution by indictment to be paid 
out of the Poor-rate of the said parish 
or union.” 

Lord Althorp thought, that the hon. 
Member was mistaken in his view of the 
necessity for this clause. Overseers were 
liable under the existing law to indictment, 
if they refused relief in cases of extreme 
distress, and might be indicted for murder 
if death was the consequence ; but he did 
not think that, in cases of prosecution, the 
costs should be paid out of the rates, and he 
therefore could not see the advantage of 
the Amendment proposed by the hon. 
Member, the effect of which might be to 
produce indictments where there was no 
ground for them. By the present law, 
overseers were bound to afford relief in 
emergency. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle said, that the 
Bill, as it at present stood, left the pauper 
at the mercy of the vestry, without any 
control or appeai whatever. Much as he 
approved of the Bill, he was not prepared 
to go the length of leaving him without 
control or appeal. There were interme- 
diate cases between ordinary ones, and 
where the pauper was dying for want of 
relief. He saw no objection to the intro- 
duction of the clause. 

The Attorney Ceneral said, that the 
allowance of costs in such cases led to in- 
convenience ; it often swelled the criminal 
calendar. Overseers were now liable to 
punishment, as proposed ; but if the costs 
of a prosecution were to be paid out of the 
rates, it would tend to encourage unneces- 
sary indictments. 

Mr. Poulett Scrope, in reply, observed, 
that by the existing law of Elizabeth, Ma- 
gistrates, had the power of compelling over- 
seers to grant relief ; that power, however, 
would not exist under the present Bill. 
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The Clause was negatived. 

Mr. Baines proposed a clause to restrain 
the Commissioners from the exercise of 
their powers in any parish or township 
maintaining its own poor, where the rates, 
on an average of the three last years, shall 
not have exceeded 2s. 6d. in the pound, 
unless at the requisition of the rate-payers 
in special vestry. The hon. Member ob- 
served, that the majority of the petitions 
presented to the House against this Bill 
were opposed to the power given to the 
Commissioners, and its extension to all 
parts of the country, where, such as at 
Manchester, and other places, there was no 
necessity for the exercise of that power,the 
parishes being well administered. Instead 
of 5s. and 15s. in the pound, in most of the 
manufacturing parishes, the rates were 
scarcely one-eighth of the annua. rental. 
The measure here recommended would with- 
draw one quarter of the population of the 
country from the operation of the Bill, 
and the remaining three-fourths were quite 
sufficient for the Administration of the 
Commissioners. If these three-fourths 
were well administered, then it would be 
an inducement to parishes to require their 
superintendence. The exception he pro- 
posed would not vitiate the Bill, or 
prevent the experiment being tried; on 
the contrary, it would facilitate the expe- 
riment. 

On the Question that the Clause be read 
a second time, 

Lord Althorp said, that he could not 
think the clause an improvement. It 
would destroy one of the principal advan- 
tages of the measure, namely, uniformity 
of practice, to exempt some patches of the 
country from its operation. He could not 
conceive that good could arise from the 
adoption of the proposition. The hon. 
Member said, that many parishes wereaverse 
to the interference of the Commissioners. If 
that interference was likely to increase the 
amount of the rates, that might be a reason 
for the objection ; but the effect of the Bill 
would not be to increase the amount. The 
object of this measure was, that the poor 
should be raised from their present condi- 
tion ; but, in the manufacturing and other 
places, however low might be the rates in 
many cases, the situation of the poor was 
not what it ought to be. If the House 
acted upon the principle of lowering the 
rates merely, it would make the Bill what 
they had been accused of wishing to make 
it, a plan to save the pockets of the rate- 
payers only. 
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The Clause was negatived. 

Mr. Tooke proposed to add the following 
clause to the Bill :—‘‘ And whereas there 
are several districts, precincts, or places in 
England and Wales which, not having 
been rated to the relief of the poor of the 
respective parishes or townships in or near 
which they are situated, are through 
such usage alleged to be extra-parochial, 
and the occupiers of lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments and premises within the 
same, claim to be exempt from payment of 
the rates made for the relief of the poor of 
such parishes or townships, but support the 
poor within their own respective districts, 
precincts or places: and whereas it is ex- 
pedient for the purpose of simplifying and 
equalizing the payment and collection of 
the rates for the relief of the poor, and 
their settlement and maintenance, that such 
districts, precincts, and places, should be 
rated with the parishes or townships in or 
near which they are situated; and that 
the poor within the same should be re- 
lieved and maintained in common with 
such parishes or townships ;—be it there- 
fore enacted, that all and every such dis- 
tricts, precincts, and places, whether having 
overseers or not (save and except any dis- 
trict, precinct, or place within the two 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
any place declared by Act of Parliament to 
be extra-parochial), shall for the purpose 
of making and collecting such rates for 
the relief of the poor, and for their set- 
tlement, maintenance, and relief, from and 
after the time at which this Act is to take 
effect, be deemed and taken to be within 
and part and parcel of the parish or town- 
ship in which they are respectively situ- 
ated, or of the parish or township to which 
they are respectively nearest or adjoin for 
the greatest space ; and if any such district, 
precinct, or place, shall be equally near, 
and adjoin two or more parishes or town- 
ships then, and in such case, tha dis- 
trict, precinct, or place shall be deemed to be 
within the most populous of such parishes, 
according to the last census for the time 
being.” 

Mr. Pollock, in rising to oppose this 
clause, said that he did not rise to perform 
an act of self-denial. This clause was 
calculated to bring a charge varying from 
ten to twenty per cent, on property that 
had hitherto been exempt from it. In 
Gray’s-inn, for instance—a society with 
which he was not connected—the cham- 
bers were not the property of the society, 
but of individuals, who had purchased leases 
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of them from the society. The larger part 
of the Inner Temple, and a still larger part 
of the Middle Temple, was in the hands of 
individuals who had purchased chambers 
on leases for one or two lives, and who had 
hitherto received a fair rate of interest on 
their purchase-money. These extra-paro- 
chial places created no charge on the pa- 
rishes to which they were contiguous. If 
they did create any charge, he had no ob- 
jection to compel them by the Bill to pro- 
vide for all persons reduced to distress 
within their boundaries. Now, in the case 
of Gray’s-inn, which was extra-parochial, 
and contained property to the amount of 
10,000/. or 12,0001, was it fair to pass a 
clause of this kind, which would impose a 
tax of 3s. or 4s. in the pound on that pro- 
perty? What would be said if a law were 
passed inflicting a rate of 3s. or 4s. in the 
pound all over the country? Would it 
not be called a monstrous—he would not 
say adishonest—piece of legislation? Would 
it not be to that extent a confiscation of pro- 
perty? However his hon. and learned 
friend might be pressed by parties out of 
the House, he could not pretend to call 
this proposition of his a proposition of jus- 
tice. But why should this new tax be im- 
posed upon this species of property? The 
property had grown up long before the en- 
actment of the Poor-laws. He would also 
ask his hon. and learned friend whether he 
thought it fair, after having been beaten 
in the claim which he made upon Gray’s- 
inn on behalf of the parish of St. Andrew’s 
Holborn, to endeavour to reverse the so- 
lemn verdict of a Jury given against him 
by a clause of this nature? He thought 
that it was not, and he should therefore 
give his most strenuous opposition to the 
Bill. 

Mr. Litileton hoped that the House 
would not look upon this clause as one 
merely affecting the Inns of Court. It 
affected the country generally. He thought 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
not considered it fairly. He said, that these 
extra-parochial places ought to maintain 
their own poor. But the hon. Member 
said, that they ought to maintain the poor 
of the adjoining parishes. Now that went, 
as he thought, beyond the necessity of the 
case. He should be glad to support the 
proposition of the hon. member for Chester, 
which met, as he conceived, the evil of the 
case. This clause went far beyond the 
necessity of the case, and as such he should 
oppose it. 

Mr. Tooke said, that he had no personal 
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interest in the question, for he was a 
member of the Temple and a proprietor of 
Gray’s-inn. His object in moving the 
clause was to render the system of Poor- 
laws uniform. 

Mr. Blackburne said, it was a strange 
uniformity which the hon. Member wished 
to produce, when his own clause contained 
five exceptions to it. 

Clause withdrawn. 

Colonel Wood moved a clause author- 
izing the Justices of Peace assembled in 
Session to appoint a suitor for the poor in 
each county. His reason for making the 
proposition was, that the nine assistant-com- 
missioners would have more business in 
settling the complaints of the poor than 
they could by any possibility accomplish. 
It also prescribed the mode of their elec- 
tion, but we were unable to catch the de- 
tails of it. 

Lord Althorp thought, that such a 
clause was quite unnecessary. He con- 
sidered that a separate visiter in each sepa- 
rate county would not be wanted. If 
such a provision were necessary to assist 
the execution of the Bill, the mode of elect- 
ing the officers proposed by this clause was 
not advisable. When theregulations of the 
Commissioners were published, it would 
be found, that no suck violent changes as 
gentlemen expected would take place, nor 
would there be any difficulty in carrying 
the regulations into effect. The new ar- 
rangements would not require many per- 
sons to carry them into execution. The 
provision of the gallant Officer was unne- 
cessary, and if it were necessary, it was by 
no means the best mode of effecting the 
object which he had at heart. 

The Clause was negatived. 

Mr. Hodges proposed a clause giving to 
the mayor and corporation of borough 
towns jurisdiction over the workhouses of 
such towns, in cases where the workhouse 
was in the parish, but not the corporate 
town. This clause, he said, was necessary 
to meet a set of cases, in which the parish 
being larger than the borough town, the 
borough Magistrates had no authority over 
the workhouse, because it was out of the 
borough whilst it was in the parish. 

Lord Althorp said, that he could not 
consent to this clause at present, as he had 
not had sufficient time to consider its bear- 
ing. 

The Clause was negatived. 

Mr. Cayley proposed to leave out clause 
60, and to insert the following clause :— 
« And be it further enacted, that from and 
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after the passing of this Act, no settlement 
shall be acquired or completed by occu- 
pying a tenement, unless such tenement 
shall have been assessed, or have been liable 
to be assessed, to the poor-rate for one year, 
during the occupancy of the party claim- 
ing the settlement.” He thought the 
adoption of this amendment would be for 
the relief of the agricultural interest. 

Lord Althorp did not see any material 
difference between the clause in the Bill 
and that proposed by his hon. friend. He 
did not believe, that even under the 
clause proposed by his hon. friend any 
House under 10/. would confer a good 
settlement. The clause in the Bill as it 
stood did not alter the law as to giving 
settlement by occupancy. He only added 
to the existing law that the persons so oc- 
cupying should be rated. His hon. friend’s 
proposals was, that the houses should be 
rated. The clause which his hon. friend 
proposed would not effect the object which 
he had in view, nor would it give any ad- 
vantage to the agricultural interest. 

The Clause was negatived. 

Sir Henry Willoughby proposed the in- 
sertion of a clause to the effect :—‘ that the | 
powers of the Poor-law Commissioners and | 
the Asssistent Commissioners shall not be ex- 
ercised in any parish or township maintaining 
its own poor, in which relief is confined to 
the aged, to the orphan, to the maimed, to 
the lame, to the blind, to the idiot, to the 
lunatic, and to those who suffer from sick- 
ness, accident, or infirmity. 

Lord Althorp said, that the power of 
inspection, even in well administered pa- 
rishes, would not in his opinion, be a hard- 
ship. He was sure that the measure 
would not be a law of pains and penalties, 
as some had described, but that it would 
effect general good for the country. 

Mr. Hodges also supported the clause. 
He wished to know from the noble Lord 
with regard to the power of inspection, 
whether it would be the duty of the Com- 
missioners to include in unions all the pa- 
rishes in England and Wales. If such 
should be the case, the Bill would really be 
a Bill of pains and penalties. 

Lord Althorp said, they would do no 
such thing. The power was merely given 
to the Commissioners to unite parishes as 
might to them seem expedient. 

The clause was negatived. 

The Bill with the amendments, to be 
engrossed, and to be read a third time. 
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On the Motion of Sir James Graham 
the Merchant Seamen’s Registration Bill 
was recommitted. 

On the 3rd clause being put, which com- 
pelled masters of vessels, on clearing out of 
port, to deposit with the collector or comp- 
troller of the Customs, a true copy of the 
agreement entered into with the crew, 

Mr. George F. Young objected to the 
clause, on the ground that it would be im- 
possible, from the nature of his duties on 
leaving port, for a captain to make out the 
required copy, in order to return it by the 
pilot. The hon. Member moved an Amend- 
ment to the effect, that all masters of vessels 
should have the option of delivering copies 
of their agreements with their crews either 
to the pilots on board, for the purpose of 
being transmitted to the Register-office, or 
to the consul or vice-consul at the first 
foreign port at which the ships touched. 

Sir James Graham supported the clause, 
which he said, had been prepared with 
every view to the convenience of the ship- 
owners and the masters of vessels. The 
hon. Member had failed to point out any 
inconvenience which would arise from the 
operation of the clause as it at present 
stood. 

Mr. O’Connell said, the clause had been 
met by objections put forward by the 
chambers of commerce both of Belfast and 
Dublin. Those objections were, that ships 
frequently left port with only a portion of 
their crews on board, but completed them 
at other places where men could be ob- 
tained at a cheaper rate. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it would be impossible for the 
captain on leaving port to make the return 
required of him ; and though the alterna- 
tive remained of his lodging it at the first 
port at which he might touch with the 
consul or vice-consul, yet the clause con- 
tained no provision to exempt the captain 
from the penalty imposed in case of the 
neglect of those officers to make the return 
to this country prior to the arrival at home 
of the particular ship. 

Sir James Graham said, that the great 
object of the clause was, to protect the 
sailors from the liability when they entered 
for an outward and homeward voyage, of 
being left ashore on foreign stations, where 
other hands could be procured at a cheaper 
rate to work the vessel. home, while the 
British seaman was left to perish from dis- 
ease and other causes attendant upon fo- 
reign climates. From this system much in- 
jury was done to the men, and to prevent 
it was the object of this clause. 
2H 2 
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Mr. George F. Young said, that so far 
from the sailors being so treated, it was 
well known, that many secreted themselves 
in foreign ports in order to get higher 
wages for the voyage home. Indeed, to 
such an extent did this at one time prevail, 
that an Act of Parliament was passed, the 
object of which was, to limit sailors working 
home from a foreign port to double wages. 

Admiral Fleming concurred with the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir James Graham) in 
condemning the present system, and which 
was well known by every individual who 
had visited the West Indies to prevail 
to a great extent. He should support the 
clause. 

Sir James Graham said, that if time 
were allowed him, he could move for 
returns of documents which had been 
received from consuls abroad, which de- 
scribed scenes, especially in the Pacific, 
of a most heart-rending character, arising 
from the circumstance of sailors being 
left on shore and otherwise being most 
barbarously treated by the captains of 
vessels, and which documents would fully 
bear out his assertion. 

The Committee divided on Mr. George 
Young’s Amendment :—Ayes 35; Noes 
47; Majority 12. 

Several Clauses were agreed to. The 
House resumed—the Committee to sit 


again. 
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PostaGE oN Newspapers Act.] The 
House in Committee on Postage on 
Newspapers Act. 

Mr. Fernon Smith then moved, that a 
charge of 2d. be made on each British 
newspaper sent by packet to the colonies or 
foreign countries, and that there should 
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also be a charge of 2d. on every foreign 
newspaper sent by post to this country. 
The hon. Gentleman stated, that the ob- 
ject of this Resolution was, to enable the 
Government to enter into arrangements 
with foreign countries with reference to 
the transmission of newspapers, so as to 
enable the Post-office to reduce the charges 
of postage for newspapers from those coun- 
tries which admitted English newspapers on 
similar terms. 

Lord Lowther complained, that a greater 
charge was made at the Post-office at 
Charing-cross for sending a Newspaper 
abroad, than was made at the General Post- 
office in the city. 

Mr. Vernon Smith admitted, that such 
was the case. The main object of his Re- 
solution was, to enable foreign countries 
to send newspapers to England almost free 
of expense, provided English newspapers 
were admitted to those countries on equal 
terms. He had another Resolution to pro- 
pose, by which this ground of complaint 
would be got rid of; namely, by giving 
compensation to the clerks, so as to get rid 
of the fees now allowed to them by the 
conveyance of newspapers. He did not 
know how any arrangement could be en- 
tered into on other terms than those he 
had proposed. 

The Resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. Vernon Smith then proposed a Re- 
solution to the effect that it was the 
opinion of the Committee, that the Post- 
master-General be empowered to send by 
post certain stamped papers free of ex- 
pense ; and also that he be allowed to make 
compensation to the clerks of the roads and 
others now entitled to fees. It was con- 
sidered but just, that compensation should 
be given to the clerks for the privileges 
that were to be abolished. 

Lord Lowther regretted, that the hon. 
Gentleman was not prepared to go a little 
further towards breaking down the old 
system. He wished to know why there 
was such an enormous charge made for the 
postage of foreign letters? In consequence 
of this charge, letters from abroad were sent 
by private individuals, and every Ambas- 
sador’s bag was filled with the private 
letters of those who had the least influence. 
In most foreign countries, the postage was 
not one half of the charge for letters from 
England as it was in this country for letters 
from the continent. 

Mr. Vernon Smith knew, that the rate 
of postage for foreign letters was high in 
this country, and agreed that it was a fit 
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subject for the consideration of the Post- 
master-General to see whether a remedy 
could not be applied. 

The Resolution was agreed to, and the 
House resumed. 


GENERAL MorENo—Mr. Boyp.| Mr. 
O’ Dwyer expressed a hope, that although 
at that late hour, (it was past two o'clock) 
the House would not object to receive the 
Motion of which he had given notice. 
The subject was one of very considerable 
importance, which deeply affected the 
honour and character of this country. 
His Motion was for documents relating to 
the conduct of General Moreno, who, it 
was well known, had invited the brave 
General Torrijos, and several of his com- 
panions to Malaga, and had there become 
the instrument of their destruction, and, 
what more immediately concerned this 
country, the destruction of Mr. Boyd, an 
Englishman. Moreno was now in this 
country, having recently landed on our 
shores, and for the character of the country 
itself, and for the future security of the 
lives of British subjects, some steps ought 
to be immediately taken to obtain satisfac- 
tion for this violent outrage. It was well 
known, that at the time of this transaction 
the British authorities in Malaga had 
strongly remonstrated against the assassi- 
nation of Mr. Boyd, though, unfortunately, 
without effect. It could be proved, he 
understood, that Torrijos and his compa- 
nions had been not only invited, but strongly 
urged by Moreno to come to Malaga. He 
had been informed, that there were at this 
moment, documents within reach of the 
Government, which would fully show the 
nature of the invitation that had been sent. 
There was one letter in which, as he was 
instructed to state, would be found these 
words—“ We burn to join your glorious 
constitutional cause.” This letter was 
from Moreno, and professed to speak the 
sentiments of himself and the people of 
Malaga. This letter, he understood, was at 
this moment in possession of a person con- 
nected with the Government. It would 
be for the noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) 
to make inquiry into this subject, for Go- 
vernment was bound to see the honour of 
the country asserted, and to bring, if possi- 
ble, the murderer of one of its subjects to 
justice. He would move “ An address for 
areturn of the names of all male persons ac- 
companying Don Carlos, the Infant of Spain, 
to this country, whose arrival has been no- 
tified to the Foreign Department: copy of 
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all correspondence between the Foreign 
Department and the authorities of Spain, 
regarding the seizure, and putting to death 
of Mr. Boyd. a subject of his Majesty.” 

Viscount Palmerston had no objection 
to the hon. Member’s Motion, but he would 
suggest to him an alteration in the latter 
part of it, making it rather for the corre- 
spondence of this Government with our 
Minister at Madrid, and also with the 
authorities at Malaga, on the subject of the 
detention and execution of Mr. Boyd. 
These letters, when produced, would speak 
for themselves. On one point he must 
say, the hon. Gentleman was mistaken and 
misinformed, and that was in supposing 
that he, or that the Government, was in 
possession of any such letter as that to 
which he had alluded, or even that he had 
ever read any such letter. The circum- 
stances of General Torrijos’s entry into 
Spain were well known. In 1831 General 
Torrijos went from this country, accompa- 
nied by several of his countrymen, with 
the intention of landing in Spain for the 
purpose of forwarding their own particular 
political views. They first got to Gibral- 
tar, and their presence and object there 
becoming known to the Spanish govern- 
ment, a representation was made by that 
government to this country, remonstrating 
against an English garrison being allowed 
to harbour persons menacing with a hostile 
attack a country in amity and alliance with 
us. This Government felt, that our garri- 
son ought not to be used for such a pur- 
pose, and the Governor of Gibraltar, as he 
had authority to do, took steps to find out 
the parties in order to prevent their making 
a descent on Spain from that place. Un- 
fortunately, he was not successful in his 
search ; he said unfortunately, for if they 
had been found they would have been 
placed on board a British ship, and thus 
the fate which they afterwards met would 
have been averted. The parties went from 
Gibraltar to Malaga, in pursuance of an 
invitation from some persons there, and an 
intimation that they would be kindly re- 
ceived. This was his belief. The moment 
they arrived at Malaga they were arrested, 
and an account was transmitted by Moreno 
to Madrid stating the fact. In five days 
after that, an order came from the Spanish 
government directing that they should all 
be shot. A claim was made on the part of 
the British authorities in behalf of Mr. 
Boyd, as a British subject ; that claim was 
not recognized, and the demands trans- 
mitted by the British authorities were of 
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no avail. The execution took place, and 
he believed, that in strictness, as far as the 
Spaniards were concerned, it was quite in 
accordance with the laws of Spain. As to 
Mr. Boyd, he was afraid, however they 
might lament his fate, that his death was 
justifiable according to the law of nations. 
Mr. Boyd was found in arms acting against 
Spain, acting against its authorities, in 
union with persons who were considered 
traitors to its government. This was not 
merely his own opinion, but that of per- 
sons much better qualified to form an opin- 
ion on the subject than he was. The 
remonstrances of Mr. Mark at Malaga, and 
of Mr. Addington, at Madrid, had been 
very strong to the Spanish government on 
the subject, but Mr. Boyd had ceased to 
exist before any intimation of the fact 
reached Government here. All the Minis- 
ters here could do, was to remonstrate with 
the government of Spain against the course 
it had pursued, and that had been done. 
The nature of the remonstrances that had 
been thus made would be seen when the 
papers were laid before the House. He 
hoped, after what he had stated, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would alter his 
Motion, so as that it should include the 
documents to which he had just referred. 

Mr. O’Dwyer had no objection to adopt 
the. suggestion of the noble Lord, but he 
would beg to ask whether, since the arrival 
of Moreno in this country, any reference 
had been made to the Law Officers of the 
Crown as to whether any and what mode 
existed of bringing that man to punishment. 

Viscount Palmerston said, that he had 
directed such reference to be made for the 
satisfaction of the public feeling on this 
subject, but though he had adopted that 
course, he himself had very little doubt 
what the nature of the answer returned 
would be. 

Mr. Cuthbert Rippon said, that there 
was a letter in the possession of an indivi- 
dual at this moment in this country, ad- 
dressed by Moreno to General Torrijos, in 
which the words referred to by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, “ I burn to join 
your constitutional expedition,” occurred. 
He was ready to put this letter into the 
hands of the noble Lord. Now, after this 
fact, could the noble Lord hesitate to go 
into an immediate inquiry for the purpose 
of ascertaining how far the country could 
receive satisfaction for the outrage commit- 
ted on one of its subjects? 

Mr. O’ Connell was sure, that the law of 
nations would not permit that a man who 
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was in our power, who had enticed a 
British subject into his hands and then 
cruelly murdered him, should be suffered 
to escape with impunity. In the law of 
nations some provisions must exist, and no 
doubt did exist, to punish the subject of 
one country for the murder of the subject 
of another. It would not permit that a 
monster of this kind should be suffered to 
escape, and he was sure that every good 
man would rejoice at seeing a murderer of 
this description brought to justice. 
Viscount Palmerston said, the question 
was, whether Mr. Boyd was placed in such 
a situation as that he could be protected 
by the law of nations? Was an enterprise 
which had been previously undertaken 
against Spain, but which had been accele- 
rated by the acts of others—he would not 
say how fairly—was not that, he would 
ask, such a circumstance as took the case of 
Mr. Boyd out of the protection of the law 
of nations? He could not think that that 


law could be construed to afford protection 


to an individual circumstanced as Mr. 
Boyd was. 

Mr. O'Connell thought, that if an agent 
of a foreign government enticed a British 
subject into his power, and then put him 
to death, there must be some law which 
would reach an act of that kind; and if so, 
our Government ought at least, now that 
this monster was in its power, to put the 
question into a train of judicial investiga- 
tion. Language was not strong enough 
to express the feelings of detestation which 
every man must have for atrocious perfidy 
of this kind; and yet this wretch had 
polluted the Press of this country by his 
name affixed to an attempted vindication 
of his horrid deed. He must repeat, that 
he did think this was a case to which the 
law of nations would apply, and he hoped, 
therefore, that the noble Lord would take 
steps for having an opinion on the subject 
from proper quarters. 

Viscount Palmerston : I have done so. 

Mr. Hutt said, he had known the brave 
General Torrijos intimately, and he was 
aware of the cruel treachery by which he 
had been invited to Malaga, and there 
betrayed by the blood-thirsty Moreno. He 
knew that the General and his companions 
were sacrificed to the blood-thirsty ambition 
of that cruel tyrant, who had made their 
bodies the steps by which to ascend to 
power and favour under the Spanish go- 
vernment. If that man were now in this 
country, if he were in our power, he ought 
not to be suffered to depart until some 
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means had been tried to bring him to 
justice. Human nature recoiled at the 
‘cold-blooded atrocity of inviting a man 
under the mask of friendship and attach- 
ment to a meeting that he might be lured 
to his destruction, for the mere selfish 
purpose of personal advancement. If then, 
he repeated, there were any means by 
which this dastardly and blood-thirsty 
coward could be brought to justice, he 
hoped the noble Lord would not fail to 
have recourse to them. 
The Motion agreed to. 
% 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, June 28, 1834. 


Breacu oF PriviLEGE — MorninG 
Post.] The Order of the Day was read, 
on the Motion of Earl Grey, and Thomas 
Payne, the printer of the Morning Post, 
was called to the Bar. Mr. Payne was 
questioned at some length ; but as he stated, 
that he was only the publisher, and neither 
the printer nor the editor of the paper, and 
that Mr. Bittleston was the editor ; he was 
ordered to withdraw. 

The Lord Chancellor felt sorry to de- 
tain their Lordships by stating what was 
quite clear and evident. After what he 
had heard from the person at the Bar it 
seemed impossible to press the Order of 
the House against him. The rules of their 
Lordships’ House on such occasions showed, 
that they had a right, strictly speaking 
(on the admission of the party that he was 
registered publisher at the Stamp-office), 
to visit upon him the consequences of the 
offence. Upon that admission he was re- 
sponsible by the law of Parliament and 
by the law of the land. He would be re- 
sponsible in an action at law, responsible 
upon a criminal information, and respon- 
sible upon an indictment ; and he was re- 
sponsible to that House for a breach of its 
privileges by the laws of Parliament, 
which were in fact a part of the law of 
the land, as far at least as they were 
recognized by the laws of the land. The 
offence was cognizable by the House whose 
privileges had been violated; but it was a 
matter of discretion whether their Lord- 
ships should think it just or advisable to 
visit on this individual the punishment due 
to the offence that had been committed. 
It clearly appeared, that technically speak- 
ing, this was the guilty person, whilst 
morally speaking, he was not guilty. He 


did not interfere in any manner or way 
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whatever with the articles that were pub- 


The Morning Post. 


lished in the paper. He neither could put 
an article in or keep it out. He could not 
alter or modify it ; and it appeared by his 
own statement, that he did not always even 
read the paper after it was published, so 
that he was in point of fact probably more 
ignorant of its contents than the general 
body of its subscribers or purchasers. It 
was evident that he possessed no power of 
control, no privilege of advice, no privilege 
of Counsel, no discretion, no permission of 
giving an opinion, no means of information ; 

in fact, that in no one way whatever did 
he interfere; and therefore he would at 
once submit to the House, that Mr. Payne 
be discharged from custody. He had not 
wished to urge anything further on the 
attention of their Lordships, but he was 
bound to mention what he could not but 
consider a very extraordinary course that 
had been pursued by the journal in question. 
After a breach of privilege of that House 
of so gross and flagrant a nature, it could 
not but be deemed a very gross thing 
for the paper to aggravate its offence in 
the way it had done, by repeating its 
conduct even whilst its responsible agent 
was under the summons of the House. 
He had stated only yesterday, in the 
most distinct, unequivocal, and _ positive 
manner, that as Counsel in the case 
of Solarte v. Palmer, he had _ never 
advised that any appeal should be made to 
their Lordships’ House. He had clearly 
shown, that it was an absolute impossibility 
that he could have given any such advice, 
for the cause had been decided six or seven 
months after he had left the Bar, and be- 
come the chief functionary to whom the 
appeal was to be made. Notwithstanding 
this clear and positive denial, the same party 
had repeated the charge that he had advised 
such a course as Counsel, and that he had 
afterwards reprobated it as a Judge. He 
had never blamed the appeal to the J udges 
in the Exchequer Chamber. He had never 
said one single word, or given by any 
means one single intimation, that could be 
construed into a disapproval of that course. 
All that he had blamed was the appeal to 
their Lordships’ House after the decision 
in the Exchequer, which was, in point of 
fact, nothing more than to bring the Judges 
from one side of Westminster Hall to the 
other to go over the same case, at a very 
great expense to the parties concerned. 
Probably an ignorance of the law, con- 
joined to an ignorance of the truth, might 
have caused that misconception which had 
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been the grounds of such an unjustifiable 
attack on him. He did not wish to say 
one word, except what he deemed necessary 
to his defence, and he had now only to 
move their Lordships, if his noble friend 
(Earl Grey) did not object, that the indi- 
vidual be discharged from custody. 

Earl Grey had no objection whatever to 
the individual being discharged, inasmuch 
as it appeared, that he was only a man of 
straw, who, as his noble and learned friend 
said, was legally subject to the consequences 
of the offence, but not morally responsible, 
and, considering the whole case, he ima- 
gined that their Lordships would not 
think him a fit person to be visited with 
punishment by that House. But there was 
another point which demanded the serious 
attention of their Lordships. Whilst he 
had no objection to adopt the recommenda- 
tion of his noble and learned friend, he 
could not but feel that their Lordships 
would not be discharging their duty if 
such a breach of the privileges of that 
House was to be permitted to pass off with 
impunity. The person who attacked the 
official and personal character of the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack, and 
outraged the dignity of the House, openly 
stated his consciousness that he was com- 
mitting a breach of its privileges, and he 
challenged the House to assert its dignity. 
He acknowledged that he was fully aware, 
that he was committing a breach of privi- 
lege, and he had repeated the charges 
without taking one single step to ascertain 
whether there was any foundation what- 
ever for them. This was an offence in 
every respect of the most aggravated na- 
ture, and it was impossible, that their Lord- 
ships could pass it over. On his own part 
he felt it impossible to allow such conduct 
to be repeated with impunity, unless by 
sacrificing the dignity of the House and 
the character of its Members, As the per- 
son at the bar had given to the House the 
name of the real editor of the Paper, who 
had precognition of the articles that ap- 
peared in the publication, and who pos- 
sessed a discretion as to their insertion or 
rejection, he maintained, that the House 
would not be doing its duty, unless it 
called for the attendance of that person at 
the bar. In the first place, he would as- 
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sent to the motion of his noble and learned 
friend ; but, that motion being disposed of, 
he should move “ that Thomas Bittleston 
be ordered to attend at their Lordships’ 
Bar on Monday next, to answer for his 
offence.” 
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Lord Wharncliffe could have no objec- 
tion to this proceeding; but could not re- 
frain from drawing the attention of their 
Lordships to the conduct of other parties 
concerned in misrepresenting the noble and 
learned Lord. He alluded to the assertion, 
that the noble and learned Lord at one 
time advised that an appeal should be made 
to the House. The solicitors in the case, 
in a letter which they published in one of 
the newspapers, contrived to mislead the 
public. He could not acquit the solicitors 
of improper conduct when he read the 
letter that was receygly published in the 
Papers. On referring to that letter this 
morning, he found that it stated, that the 
noble and learned Lord did, in point of 
fact, advise an appeal to this House. Now, 
that statement had been clearly proved to be 
contrary to fact, and he therefore thought 
that it was impossible for the House to be sa- 
tisfied by merely bringing the editor of this 
Paper before the House. Their Lordships 
must mark their displeasure upon other 
parties. 

The Lord Chancellor had the greatest 
possible respect for the noble Lord, but 
really could not agree in the propriety of 
the course which he had recommended. 
He thought it his duty to make some re- 
marks upon the conduct of those profes- 
sional men (and it was always with pain 
that he did so), and they were naturally 
much hurt at those animadversions. This 
might form their excuse. He therefore 
begged, as a personal favour to himself, 
that this part of the case might not be 
pressed. He threw himself upon the 
House. 

Lord Wharncliffe : Gross as the libel is, 
directed as it is against the highest judicial 
functionary in the country (and therefore 
the more dangerous), yet 1 should be sorry 
if the editor were the only party who was 
brought to account. I have already stated 
my reasons. 

The Earl of Radnor: My Lords, I feel 
it my duty to state,—and I do so on very 
good grounds,—that the fault referred to 
does not rest with the solicitors. I was 
present when the appeal was before the 
House, and I heard one of the learned 
Counsel at the Bar state that very circum- 
stance which has been held up as a libel 
against the noble and learned Lord. The 
learned Counsel most distinctly stated, 
that the noble Lord recommended at one 
time, that an appeal should be made to the 
House of Lords. The misrepresentation, 
therefore, does not rest either with the so- 
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licitors or with the editor of this Paper. 
The learned Counsel went out of the 
way to make that statement. The printed 
paper put on the Table of the House gave 
an unfair representation of its decision. 
This is a thing of which I maintain the 
House has the greatest reason to complain. 
Lay Lords are liable to be deceived by it. 
The noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack, the noble and learned Lord who has 
presided over the Court of Common Pleas, 
the noble and learned Lord who now pre- 
sides as Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and 
other learned Lords, may have an oppor- 
tunity of sifting such causes, and under- 
standing what is their real nature ; but, by 
the theory of the Constitution, the lay 
Lords of this House are as much Judges 
in these cases as any learned Lords what- 
ever, and yet they are liable to be misled 
by the printed papers giving an unfair re- 
presentation of decisions. Although every 
lay Lord will pay all deference and respect 
to learned Lords in proceedings on such 
cases, yet, in some degree, every lay Lord 
must act upon his own opinion, and how 
can he do this when a Counsel at the Bar 
gives an unfair opinion, and when the 
papers on the Table of that House give 
unfair, yes, unfair, representations of deci- 
sions ? 

Lord Lyndhurst: 1 think, that the 
noble Lord has totally misapprehended 
what fell from the learned Counsel re- 
ferred to, and who is also a Member of the 
other House of Parliament. I believe, that 
learned and eminent Counsel did not state 
that the appeal had been recommended by 
the Lord Chancellor. I believe that he 
stated, that the Bill of Exceptions had been 
recommended by himself, Sir James Scar- 
lett, and the noble Lord on the Woolsack. 
It was to that proceeding that the learned 
counsel referred. I think, that before the 
noble Lord made a charge of such a nature 
against the learned Counsel, a charge 
founded on his own individual opinion, he 
should have taken some steps to ascertain 
the fact with accuracy. I am sure the 
learned Counsel never expressed himself in 
the way which he is said to have done. I 
do not think, that the noble Lord inten- 
tionally misrepresented what fell from that 
learned Counsel ; yet asa lay Lord, and 
likely to fall into error respecting what a 
barrister said, I do think that he should 
have taken care to ascertain the accuracy 
of the statement before he made such a 
charge. 


The Earl of Radnor: My Lords, I am 
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perfectly convinced that I labour under no 
misapprehension whatever. I had never 
heard of the case before. I had no know- 
ledge of its existence, and I could have no 
feelings, nothing in my mind, to lead me 
into error or misconstruction. The learned 
gentleman who said this to me, said it 
most clearly to my understanding, and 
with reference to the costs of the proceed- 
ings having gone by compromise. He had 
added, that no barrister ought to recom- 
mend an appeal to this House, and act as 
the Lord who was to give the judgment 
on the reference. This, my Lords, was 
my clear and distinct understanding at 
the time. I went away with this impres- 
sion, and nothing that I have heard since 
is of a nature to alter it. 

The Duke of Wellington: I apprehend, 
my Lords, that the question before the 
House is, whether a certain person shall be 
ordered to attend at the bar of the House 
to answer for a breach of privilege which 
he has committed. The observations made 
by the learned Counsel respecting the con- 
duct of the noble and learned Lord have 
nothing at all to do with the case. Sup- 
posing it was true, that the noble and 
learned Lord had advised that an appeal 
should be made, whether it be true or not, 
still I do not see what we have to do with 
it. It is no libel on the learned Lord to 
say, that at the bar he advised an appeal of 
which, when he had formed a more mature 
judgment, he could not approve. He 
might have thought proper to animadvert 
upon the appeal, and to affirm it with 
costs, although he had when a barrister, 
and ina situation so essentially different, 
advised that very appeal. That can be no 
excuse for libelling the noble and learned 
Lord, and interfering with the privileges 
of this House. 

It was ordered, that Mr. Payne be dis- 
charged, and that Thomas Bittleston at- 
tend here on Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 30, 1834. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By the Duke of WEL- 
LINGTON, Earl CAwpor, and Lord Ro.ig, from a great 
Number of Places,—for Protection to the Established 
Church, and against the Separation of Church and State. 
—By Earl Cawpor, from certain Individuals, in favour of 
the London and Westminster Bank Bill. 


Breacu oF PrivitEGE—MorRNING 
Post.] Mr. Bittleston, the editor of the 
Morning Post, in obedience to the order 
of their Lorcships, appeared at the Bar; 
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and the Lord Chancellor, having caution- 
ed him that he was not bound to make 
any answer which might tend to criminate 
him proceeded to put the following among 
other questions to him :— 


Q. Were you the acting editor of the Morn- 
ing Post last week—on Thursday and Friday 
last week, for instance ? 

A. I was. 

Q. In consequence of your situation as the 
acting editor do you see the matters published 
in the paper before they are inserted ? 

A. Ido. 

Q. Before they are printed ? 

A. Yes, before they are printed. 

Q. Have you the power of inserting, reject- 
ing, and altering articles for publication in 
that paper ? 

A. I have. 

Q. Do you know the leading articles, those 
that are in larger characters and wider lines ? 
Did you see those articles ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you read them ? 

A. I did. 

Q. Could you have suppressed or prevented 
their being printed ? 

A. I could. 

Q. Were those articles inserted by your 
authority ? 

A. They were. 

Q. Now, have you anything to say respect- 
ing the article in the Morning Post of Friday 
which the House has thought proper to declare 
a gross breach of the privileges of this House? 
You are aware of the vote of the House I 
suppose ? 

A. Lam. 

Q. Was that article—and for the third time 
I caution you that no one can injure you; it 
will be no contempt in any way if you refuse 
to answer the question I am about to put— 
did you write that article, or get it from any 
other person ? 

A. I object to answer that question. 

Q. Very well. Do I understand you to 
say--mind I do not blame you—that you 
decline giving any further information, not 
only as to who is the author, but as to the 
hand from which you received it ? 

A. I respectfully decline giving any further 
information, excepting that I admit my re- 
sponsibility for the article. 

Q. That is a conclusion in law; but you 
decline answering the question? 

A. Ido. 

The Lord Chancellor: Before any other 
Peer puts any question to you, I ask you 
whether you have any thing to state to the 
House respecting the article upon which the 
House has expressed an opinion, with a view 
to alter that opinion, which you may be able 
to do, notwithstanding the vote of the House ; 
or if you have anything to offer in extenuation 
of the offence ? 

Mr, Bittleston: I thank your Lordship for 
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the permission you have given me to address 
you in extenuation, but, as in the painful 
novelty of my present situation, I cannot trust 
to my own self-possession, I hope I may be 
indulged in the liberty of referring to written 
memoranda. 

The Lord Chancellor: (concurrently with 
several Peers)—Certainly. Perhaps it would 
be more advisable if any other Peer has any 
question to put that it should be put before 
the gentleman proceeds with his address. 

Earl Grey: I find in the paper the following 
passage :— 

“ The Morning Herald, which contains the 
fullest report of Lord Brougham’s speech in 
moving the judgment of the House of Lords 
upon the case, states that Lord Brougham con- 
cluded in these words :—“ I move, my Lords, 
that the judgment of the Court below be 
affirmed, with costs not exceeding 3501.” And 
the Morning Herald proceeds to tell us that 
the judgment of the Court below was “‘ affirm- 
ed accordingly.” 

“The Morning Herald is not alone. The 
solicitors, the short-hand writers, the Peers, 
all concur in asserting that Lord Brougham 
moved, “ that the judgment be affirmed,” and 
that the judgment was “ affirmed accordingly.” 

Now, I wish the witness to be asked if it is 
meant that the information here alluded to 
was furnished by certain Peers? 

Mr. Bittleston—I do not understand it so. 

The Lord Chancellor: Do you mean that 
you do not think that is the meaning of the 
passage ? 

A. I am sure it is not the meaning of the 
passage. 

Earl Grey: You say, that the meaning is 
not that it was founded on the information of 
Peers ? 

A. Iam sure that is not the meaning. : 

Earl Grey concurred entirely in the 
propriety of the practice of cautioning 
persons under examination that they were 
not under the necessity of answering any 
questions tending to criminate themselves. 
It appeared, however, to him that the 
person at the Bar could say nothing that 
could criminate himself more than what 
he had already stated. He admitted that 
he was the editor, that he had the general 
superintendence of the paper, and directed 
the publication of all the articles that 
appeared in it; that he had the inspection 
of all, and approved, rejected, or inserted 
at pleasure. He had further admitted 
that he was fully responsible for the pub- 
lication ; and it did not appear to him 
that the House could desire further in- 
formation to criminate the individual at 
the Bar. Under these circumstances he 
wished to put it to the House whether 
this individual could claim the benefit of 
the rule of exemption, upon the ground 
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of not criminating himself, and refuse to 

answer the question as to whether he 

received the article, voted by their Lord- 

ships a breach of privilege, from any other 
erson, and from whom. 

The Lord Chancellor admitted, that his 
noble friend had, as he always did, very 
fairly submitted the question to the con- 
sideration of their Lordships. He differed 
from his noble friend ; and it was his duty 
to give their Lordships his opinion as a 
lawyer, which he did with all possible 
deference and humility. If he could see 
that the answering this question could not 
tend to criminate or injure the witness, he 
should say that his protection was at an 
end, for it was clear he could not refuse 
to criminate another, although he was 
himself protected. No person was pro- 
tected there or in the Courts of Law from 
disclosing the authorshin of others. Al- 
though entitled to protection for himself 
as a witness, no individual was entitled to 
extend that protection to another. Now, 
if their Lordships would attend to the 
tendency of the course of examination 
proposed by his noble friend, they would 
see that the witness would be entitled to 
claim exemption. The witness had avowed 
his responsibility. Quoad hoc, then, he 
was answerable and punishable, and no 
disclosure of any other party’s culpability 
would relieve him, for his hand had given 
the article to be printed. But there were 
two things to be determined: first, whe- 
ther the party at the Bar was guilty or 
not guilty; and next, what ought to be 
the amount of punishment. Now the 
question proposed by his noble friend 
could not be answered either one way or 
the other without bringing the witness 
within the scope of the second head of 
inquiry, viz., what amount of punishment 
was to be inflicted upon him? For, sup- 
pose he answered the question by stating 
that he alone was concerned in composing 
the article in question, suppose he said 
that he himself wrote it, that would be an 
answer in aggravation of punishment, for 
he would avow himself to be the uninsti- 
gated author of a deliberate and wilful 
act in violation of their Lordships privi- 
leges. If, on the other hand, he disclosed 
the names of one or more persons as part- 
ners with him, then would his conduct 
fall within another description of offence. 
He would then stand at the Bar of their 
Lordships’ House as having confessedly 
conspired with others to violate their 
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Lordships’ privileges, and conspiracy was 
always an aggravation of every offence. 
The mildest form of that offence, in the 
present case, would be that the individual 
at the Bar had printed what another had 
written; but even that would be a grave 
offence. If the witness said, that he had 
written the article it would be an offence, 
and punishment must follow; but if he 
said, that he had partly composed it with 
another, then he would appear as having 
embarked in a conspiracy with another 
wilfully and scandalously to violate their 
Lordships’ privileges. The mode of fur- 
ther examination proposed by his noble 
friend was not such as ought to receive 
the sanction of their Lordships. If his 
noble friend, however, thought fit to ask 
if A. B. gave the article in question to the 
witness, that was a different matter, and 
that question the individual at the Bar 
could safely answer. But that was not 
the nature of his noble friend’s question. 

Earl Grey was in candour bound to 
state, that he was not convinced by the 
argument of his noble friend that the 
course of examination he had proposed 
was not such as he might with propriety 
follow. The person at the Bar having 
avowed his responsibility for the article 
which had appeared in the paper of which 
he was editor, he merely wished to ask 
him who was the writer of that article, 
and he could not see, that the question of 
conspiracy could be brought into the 
matter at all, in the event of the answer 
being that he had received it from some 
other person. He would not, however, 
persevere in putting a question which his 
noble and learned friend had stated to be 
an improper question. 

The Lord Chancellor feared he had 
been ill understood. There was a differ- 
ence between the conspiracy of two per- 
sons to commit an offence, and the com- 
mission of that offence by concert between 
two or more individuals. If his noble 
friend asked whether John Nokes gave the 
particular article complained of, and the 
answer was in the affirmative, that would 
not prove a conspiracy. It would be no 
conspiracy according even to the technical, 
refined, and subtle definition of conspiracy 
that one man printed what another wrote. 
But the case would be very different iftwo 
or more persons laid their heads together 
to compose a calumny to the injury of 
another, 

Earl Grey observed, that the question 
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he proposed was, whether any other per- 
son gave the article in question to the in- 
dividual at the bar. 

The Lord Chancellor contended, that 
in whatever way the question could be 
answered the same result, that of making 
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the situation of the witness worse, must be | 
| Lord was concerned as Counsel, Lord Ten- 


the consequence. 
Mr. Bittleston addressed their Lord- 
ships as follows :— 


My Lords—I trust I may be allowed, in the 
first place, to state to your Lordships, that I 
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of exceptions, the noble and learned Lord oc- 
cupied the situation which he now occupies ; 


| and it never was suspected or insinuated, that 


the noble and learned Lord on that occasion 
advised an appeal to your Lordships against 
that judgment. 

But, my Lords, it was asserted, that at the 
trial in 1828, in which the noble and learned 


' terden clearly expressed his opinion, that the 


point raised was so doubtful, and the sum 


| disputed so considerable, that the question 
ought to be brought before the highest tri- 


have been advised that since [ am not entered | 


at the Stamp-office as in any way connected 
with this paper, I might with safety have de- 
clined to answer any questions put to me to- 
day. But it seems to me, my Lords, that I 
best show how little I have been influenced 
by any malignant motive when [ come forward 
to give to your Lordships all the information 
which I can give, consistently with my duty 
to my employers—justifying where justifica- 
tion is possible, apologising where apology is 
manifestly due, and professing my readiness 
to submit to punishment where no justification 
can be attempted, and no apology received. 

My Lords—I cannot for a moment dispute, 
that a breach of the privileges of this House 
has been committed, because I know that any 
mention of the proceedings of this House in a 
newspaper is a breach of those privileges. 
But [ trust that the observations which the 
indulgence of your Lordships allows me to ad- 
dress to you will, in some respects, materially 
alter your impressions as to the nature and 
extent of the offence. 

My Lords—The paper which your Lord- 
ships have pronounced to be a libel, contains 
two allegations respecting the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack. The first al- 
legation is, that asa Judge he has reproved 
and punished parties for following a course 
which, as counsel, he recommended. The 
second allegation is, that upon the discovery 
of this circumstance, an improper interference 
took place in the entry of the occurrence upon 
your Lordships’ minutes. I beg to remark 
separately upon these two allegations, because 
the defence which I shall respectfully offer as 
to one of them would be wholly inapplicable 
to the other. 

Beginning, therefore, my Lords, with the 
first allegation, that which imputes to the noble 
and learned Lord the condemnation of the 
course he had himself advised, I beg to recall 
to your recollection the case upon which the 
allegation is made. The case of Solarte v. 
Palmer was tried before Lord Tenterden in 
the year 1828. It was afterwards taken by a 
Bill of Exceptions into the Exchequer Cham- 
ber;—and finally brought by a writ of error 
before your Lordships. 

My Lords—lIt was always perfectly under- 
stood, that when the judgment of the Exche- 
quer Chamber was pronounced upon the Bill 


bunal in the country, by which he can have 
meant no tribunal but this House. And it 
was further asserted, that the noble and 
learned Lord at that time, and on that occa- 
sion, testified his perfect acquiescence in the 


"opinion so expressed by Lord Tenterden. The 
| course, my Lords, pursued by the parties was, 





as I am instructed, the only course by which 
they could, in compliance with the opinion 
of the Chief Justice, and the advice of their 
Counsel, bring the case before this House. 

My Lords—The fact that the noble and 
learned Lord did on that occasion testify his 
acquiescence in Lord Tenterden’s opinion was 
not first stated in the Morning Post. It was 
stated in other papers, and by the solicitors for 
one of the parties in the cause, who vouched, 
by the addition of their names, for the truth 
of their assertion. Before the statement was 
repeated in the Morning Post, every effort 
was made to test its accuracy. The short- 
hand writers’ notes of the original trial were 
referred to. The impression on the mind of 
the eminent counsel who were employed with 
the noble and learned Lord was ascertained. 
My Lords, after making every inquiry, there 
seemed no reason to doubt that the fact was as 
it was stated to be. 

My Lords—I understand that it has been 
urged in aggravation of the offence, that the 
truth of this statement was re-asserted after 
the noble and learned Lord had denied it. 
In the re-assertion of it, there was not the 
most remote purpose of imputing a wilful sup- 
pression of the truth to the noble and learned 
Lord; and I very humbly hope, that your 
Lordships will not find anything in the para- 
graph referred to, which demonstrates such a 
purpose. It was imagined from the first, that 
the noble and learned Lord, when he moved 
the judgment of your Lordships, did not re- 
collect the opinion he had formerly expressed 
as counsel in the cause. It appeared, that in 
moving the judgment of your Lordships, the 
noble and learned Lord treated the point 
raised as one of clear and indisputable law, 
without any allusion to the circumstance that 
he had formerly concurred with Lord Ten- 
terden in a very different view of it. It ap- 
peared also, that the noble and learned Lord 
assumed the case to be entirely and abso- 
lutely governed by the precedent of Hartley v. 
Case, without any allusion to the circumstance, 
that Lord Tenterden had suggested the refer- 
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ence of the case to the highest tribunal in the 
country, expressly that the precedent of Hartley 
v. Case might be reconsidered by your Lord- 
ships. These circumstances, my Lords, in- 
duced a belief, that the memory of the no- 
‘ble and learned Lord was inaccurate in this 
particular. Confidence was placed rather on 
the notes of the short-hand writer, and in the 
recollection of other individuals concerned in 
the cause. My Lords, I most respectfully 
submit, that a suggestion that a noble and 
learned Lord does not distinctly remember in 
1834, all that happened in one of the many 
causes which engaged his attention in 1828, 
even if it can be construed into a breach of 
privilege, can scarcely be held a very malig- 
nant libel; and I am bound to say, however 
reluctant I may be to incur your Lordships’ 
further displeasure, that I have not yet seen 
reason to alter the opinion which, upon such 
testimony as I have described, I could not 
hesitate to form. 

My Lords—I have dwelt thus long upon 
this allegation, because I should regret much 
to be supposed to have wantonly aggravated 
my offence by a repetition of it, after it had 
attracted your Lordships’ notice. I humbly 
assure your Lordships that, in re-asserting my 
belief in the statement which had been made 
in other papers and transferred to the Morning 
Post, { had no suspicion that I was repeating 
any part of the offence of which the noble and 
learned Lord had complained. 

My Lords—It had appeared to me that the 
second allegation in the paper before you—the 
allegation that the minutes of your Lordships’ 
House had been garbled—was the allegation 
which had subjected me to the displeasure of 
your Lordships. 

My Lords—I shall say little upon this point, 
because I am aware that it is impossible to 
justify what has been done. I had information 
from an informant on whom I could perfectly 
rely, that a judgment had been ‘ affirmed’ by 
your Lordships, and that it was entered as 
‘postponed sine die.’ I confess it did not occur 
to my mind that any existing usage of this 
House, could by possibility reconcile the dis- 
crepancy between the fact and the record. If 
such an idea had occurred to me, I should 
have undoubtedly made further inquiry before 
I suffered myself to suppose that the minutes 
of this House had been garbled. But having 
ascertained the correctness of the facts, I 
thought the inference drawn followed of neces- 
sity from them. My Lords, I understand that 
the facts are actually true; that the printed 
minute of your Lordships’ vote differs from the 
written minute; and that neither the printed 
minute nor the written minute records correctly 
the vote actually passed. I am informed 
further, my Lords, that the facts by which I 
was misled, misled also many of your Lord- 
ships; and that the inference which I 
improperly drew seemed to some of your 
Lordships the only inference that could be 
drawn. To the noble and learned Lord I 
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have already tendered the apology, which is 
the only atonement I can offer him for my 
attack upon his character; and I desire to ex- 
press to your Lordships the sincere regret I 
feel for the violation of your privileges, which 
that attack involved. 

My Lords—I have already trespassed long 
upon your Lordships’ time. But I beg to be 
permitted to say further, that I have been for 
Many years in various situations connected 
with this paper, and that during that time I 
have so conducted myself as to fear no inquiry 
into the motives by which I have been person- 
ally influenced. Since I have had the exclusive 
responsibility of the Morning Post, that journal 
has been severe in its strictures upon the 
public character of public men; but it has 
never violated, by calumnious scandal, the 
sanctity of domestic life. It has frequently 
urged direct accusations against many indi- 
viduals which might be met and disproved ; 
but it has scrupulously avoided dark innuendo 
and ambiguous insinuation. In the very ex- 
ample before you, the distinctness with which 
the facts are stated, and the inferences drawn, 
is surely a proof that the facts were believed 
to be true, and the inferences supposed to be 
correct. And, my Lords, whatever may be the 
legal interpretation of the offence for which I 
now await the censure of your Lordships, I 
trust I may without presumption remark, that 
it is not possible you can attribute a desire to 
infringe your privileges to the conductors of a 
journal in which those privileges have been 
uniformly supported with humble ability, 
indeed, but with conscientious zeal.” 


The Lord Chancellor wished to say a 
few words to their Lordships before they 
proceeded to take any steps with regard 
to the individual who had just addressed 
them, who, of course, was supposed to 
have withdrawn. As few of their Lord- 
ships were acquainted with the course of 
the proceedings in appeals, he was anxious 
to state that the attorneys in the cause on 
the losing side, had put into the hands of 
the individual at the Bar a letter which 
was calculated most grossly to mislead. 
He (the Lord Chancellor) could not believe 
that Lord Tenterden had doubted at all 
in the matter of “‘ Hartley v. Case.” That 
decision in that case had never been 
doubted by any Judge, and it was the 
decision of Lord Tenterden himself. What 
probability was there then of his having 
doubted it? He argued it, and Lord 
Tenterden gave judgment for himself and 
all his learned brethren. I[t was not the 
practice of that noble and learned Lord to 
call for the re-consideration of a case 
involving no principle, but merely a ques- 
tion of practice. Supposing, however, 
that it was true that. that noble and 
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learned Lord recommended the recon- 
sideration of the case, that was not after 
it had been argued in the Exchequer 
Chamber. If it had come at once to that 
House upon the recommendation of the 
noble and learned Lord, should he have 
visited the party with costs? Certainly 
not. The reason of his indignation, and 
which he still felt, was, that a vexatious, 
unnecessary, and most costly writ of error 
was brought into that House, after the 
opinion of the Exchequer Chamber was 
given. Not satisfied with the opinion of 
all the Judges who decided the matter in 
the Exchequer Chamber, and upon the 
authority of ‘‘ Hartley v. Case,” which was 
directly in point, the parties insisted upon 
coming to that House; and for what? For 
the purpose merely of having the same 
Judges, who had all unanimously, un- 
hesitatingly, given their opinion in the 
Exchequer Chamber, step across the Hall, 
after two years delay and a great expense, 
to repeat their opinion. And this the 
gentleman at the Bar, who was evidently 
a very acute man, with all the attention 
he had given to the subject, could not see. 
He could not see that the only result of 
the proceeding would be, that the learned 
Judges would step across the Hall to 
deliver the same opinion in that House 
that they had delivered elsewhere two 
years ago. If the object of the appeal 
had been, to obtain a reversal of any judg- 
ment in Chancery it might have been a 
different thing ; but who could not see the 
absurdity of expecting that the learned 
Judges would one day entertain one opin- 
ion and the next day another, and that 
upon a matter of every-day common law 
practice? That part of the matter, there- 
fore, was wide of the question, and had 
nothing whatever to do with it. He could 
not help remarking upon one statement 
which he had heard from Mr. Bittleston 
with great astonishment. He had told 
their Lordships that he was misled by the 
entry upon their minutes; but why sup- 
pose that the Speaker of that House had 
garbled the minutes? That construction 
surely was an uncharitable one, another 
being open. But, not content with that 
false construction, he said that many of 
their Lordships fell into the same error. 
He and the I.ord Chief Justice had heard 
Mr. Bittleston so express himself, and he 
thought he ought to have an opportunity 
of explaining if there was any ground for 
doubt on the subject. If he had said so, 
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it was supposing that some of their Lord- 
ships were not only uncharitable, but that 
they were not very wise. He would ex- 
plain how this was. Mr. Bittleston said 
that he must have garbled the minutes, 
and that some of their Lordships were of 
the same opinion upon the same facts, 
Now, the same persons, if they saw one 
of their Lordships with another’s hat, 
would conclude that that noble Lord had 
been guilty of larceny ; but in his case the 
conclusion was much more illogical, more 
foul, slanderous, and uncharitable. Mr. 
Bittleston told them that because the 
minutes did not appear to him to corre- 
spond with the acts done by their Lord- 
ships, he was led to imagine that the 
Lord Chancellor had been guilty of the 
baseness of garbling the minutes. He 
wondered it had not struck the author of 
this composition, that of all the follies 
man could commit, none could be equal 
to that imputed to him, for the judgment 
was delivered not only before several of 
their Lordships, but in presence of the 
parties in the cause against whom the 
decision was, and whom he had severely 
censured. Most wicked men, he thanked 
God, were foolish ; but here would have 
been such a mixture of folly, meanness, 
and wickedness as it would baffle the 
keenest ingenuity to say which predomin- 
ated. With these observations he would 
leave the matter in the hands of their 
Lordships. 

Lord Denman said, that it was with the 
greatest reluctance, he rose to address 
their Lordships ; but he was induced to do 
so because this question was one of very 
great importance, especially with reference 
to the administration of justice in that 
House, and in every court throughout the 
country. If the offence against their 
Lordships’ privileges—an offence which 
had been proved—was lightly passed over, 
there was not a judge in the land who 
could feel that he had any protection 
against the foulest and basest calumny 
which it might please any interested and 
disappointed party to pour upon him. 
God knew that all persons in official 
situations were sufficiently exposed to 
such malicious attacks! God knew that 
there was too prevalent a feeling in 
society, arising from various motives,— 
from disappointed interest, from defeated 
speculations—to raise an outcry against 
those who presided in courts of justice. 
There was, and it grieved him to state it, 
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a disposition to decry individuals who 
filled high situations, although the charges 
advanced against them by disappointed 
and unprincipled men, rested only on the 
loosest rumour. This was the course 
pursued from the abandoned renegade 
down to the money-making libeller, who 
sent forth his daily venom against those 
who ought to be respected and revered. 
He believed that there was no Judge in 
or out of that House who wished unneces- 
sarily to call for any summary proceeding. 
Everything in the nature of a contempt, 
the Judges had it in their own power to 
punish, Thus far they could protect 
themselves. But he hoped that they 
would always-feel that their best security 
was to be found in the upright character 
which they maintained, and in the honour- 
able course of conduct which they pur- 
sued. In the same manner, if any of 
their Lordships body were made the sub- 
ject of even severe observation, he for one 
would be anxious, if it were possible, to 
pass it over. He said this, because he 
felt that there would be no safety for the 
liberty of the press if a very nice and 
critical feeling should be exercised with 
reference to observations on the conduct 
of public men. This, however, was a most 
peculiar case; and he begged their Lord- 
ships to consider in what situation those 
individuals who were most liable to attack 
would be placed, if they permitted the 
most groundless and the foulest abuse to 
be poured on them with impunity. In 
this instance, the charge was one of the 
foulest which could be imagined, at the 
same time that the circumstances to which 
it referred were ludicrously trifling in 
themselves; but, trifling as they were, 
they became matters of vast importance 
when they were made the foundation upon 
which virulent attacks, levelled at those 
individuals who acted judicially in their 
Lordships’ House, were founded. He 
wished, for himself, to know in what 
situation he should be placed hereafter if 
his motives were to be impugned, as those 
of his noble and learned friend had been ? 
He should wish to know in what situation 
he should stand if, at some future time, some 
unknownindividualshouldimpute falsehood 
and forgery to him—falsehood and forgery 
perpetrated in the course of his judicial 
career? Was such an attack to be suffered 
to pass by unnoticed? He knew that the 
power which their Lordships had in their 
hands was, at the best, an insufficient, an 
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invidious, an unsatisfactory kind of pro- 
tection ; but their Lordships would permit 
him to say, that it was the only remedy 
which they possessed. As to the case 
immediately before them, he was astonished 
that blind malignity and vile party spirit 
could have worked any person up to cast 
forth such an imputation as had been cast 
on his noble and learned friend. Good 
God! was there ever such a miserable 
attack as that which had been thus sent 
forth against his noble and learned friend ? 
It was stated, that he had given to the 
Lord Chancellor some hint on the case 
when it was under consideration. It was 
asserted that he insinuated certain doubts 
on the question. When he read the case 
some time ago, he candidly confessed that 
he thought there was a room for doubt. 
With a faded recollection of the case, he 
came to his learned friend, and he believed 
he said that the case might have been 
decided either way. But was the Morn- 
ing Post present? Was the observation 
of the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 
to the Lord Chancellor to be reported by 
somebody who thought proper to listen ? 
If he were to be thus reported, it ought to 
have been added, that he had approved of 
all that had been done, and that his opin- 
ion had been completely altered before he 
left that House. He was now quite certain 
that this case could not properly have 
been otherwise decided than it was. Unless 
he had it under the hand of Lord Tenter- 
den himself, or from some one upon whose 
authority he could implicitly rely, he would 
not believe that Lord Tenterden ever 
entertained any doubt on the subject. 

That noble and learned Lord had decided 
another case on exactly the same grounds. 
The fact was, that no principle was in- 
volved in this question: they all knew, 
that when a Bill was dishonoured, it was 
necessary to give due notice to the party 
who was liable ; and in this case the whole 
point at issue, was the construction to be 
put upon a letter from Solarte to Palmer, 
the parties in the case. Now, was it 
because this case was removed from a 
Court of Law and brought before the 
twelve Judges in the first instance, that 
costs were awarded to the amount of 3501. ? 
No such thing. It was because, after the 
opinion of the Judges had been received 
in the Exchequer Chamber, the same 
opinion came from the same parties in 
that House. There was no point of law 
in the case; the thing was perfectly clear, 
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and that Lord Tenterden wished it to 
come before that House he totally dis- 
believed. What Lord Tenterden stated 
with respect to going before a superior 
Court did not alter his opinion on that 
subject. He knew that it was very com- 
mon for Judges to say, even when they 
felt no doubt whatsoever with respect to 
a case, “If you are dissatisfied with my 
decision, you may take this case to a 
higher tribunal, if you please.” Lord 
Tenterden had said this, and the case was 
taken to the Exchequer Chamber. There 
Chief Justice Tindal gave the unanimous 
opinion of all the assembled Judges in 
favour of the original decision of Lord 
Tenterden, After three years had elapsed 
the losing parties came forward and called 
on the same Judges to revise and alter 
their solemn decision. Such were the 
facts. The case stood on its own merits; 
and he must say that if there ever was a 
case in which an appellant was called on 
to pay costs that was unquestionably the 
case. His noble and learned friend on 
the Woolsack was right in coming to the 
decision that he had, and if those who had 
made the application to that House sup- 
posed that his noble and learned friend, 
because he entertained a particular opinion 
when he was at the Bar with respect to 
the case, would, in consequence, favour 
their application in his judicial capacity, 
that was a reason that made it more 
proper and more just that those who en- 
tertained such an idea should be visited 
with costs. With respect to the entry on 
the journals, it could not be inserted that 
the case was at anend, and that judgment 
was finally given, until the amount of costs 
wasascertained. Some of their Lordships 
thought it strange that a difference should 
appear between that which was stated in 
their minutes and that which they supposed 
was the fact. That discrepancy was, how- 
ever, fully accounted for. But he would 
ask how came it that the Morning Post 
should be acquainted with the written 
Minutes of their Lordships’ House. That 
was a matter worthy of their Lordships’ 
attention. But was his noble and learned 
friend, in consequence of that discrepancy, 
which had been fully explained, to be 
dragged beneath the chariot-wheels of 
this Juggernaut of slander? Were their 
Lordships to be told, that his noble and 
learned friend was ready to falsify their 
Journals, in order to screen himself from 
censure for a judgment he had given? 
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When the gentleman who had been at the 
Bar, stated in his address, that it was 
supposed that some of their Lordships 
thought, that the statement contained in 
this paragraph was true, he would say, 
that it was a libel upon any individual to 
suppose for a moment that a feeling of 
that description existed in the mind of 
any person. It was monstrous to think 
that the great organ of Justice in that House 
should be thus attacked, and attacked on 
grounds that did not even justify suspicion. 
If suspicion existed, it was only necessary 
to have called for an explanation, and 
such an explanation would at once have 
been given as would have satisfied ever 
reasonableand unbiassed mifd. Thewhole 
case was now before their Lordships. 
The individual who had published the 
libel was also before them, and it was 
with extreme reluctance that he had 
troubled their Lordships in addressing 
them at this length. He deeply, regretted, 
that the first Motion he made in their 
Lordships’ House should be one of this 
description. He should take what he 
believed to be the ordinary course upon 
such occasions; but God knew, that he 
acted without the slightest personal feeling 
towards this man. He also must say, 
that he proceeded without having had the 
slightest communication with his noble 
and learned friend on the subject; but 
perhaps he might have a feeling of sym- 
pathy with reference to what his own case 
might hereafter be, if Judges were allowed 
to be libelled with impunity. His Lord- 
ship concluded by moving, ‘‘ That Thomas 
Bittleston be taken into custody.” 

Motion agreed to. 

The LordChancellor said, that he had 
listened attentively to the dignified and 
impressive statement of his noble and 
learned friend. He agreed with him in 
the necessity of protecting the Judges of 
the land, and the judicial functionaries of 
their Lordships’ House, and those on whom 
the duties connected with those functions 
devolved. But, although he was duly 
impressed with these sentiments, and was 
of opinion, that as against their Lordships 
a grave, unjustifiable, and unpalliative 
offence had been committed, he craved 
their attention to a single observation in 
his own behalf. He entreated their Lord- 
ships, as a favour to himself personally, 
he being the individual against whom this 
gross breach of the privileges of the House 
had been perpetrated—he being the only 
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person individually aggrieved—and if it 
had been any other Member of the House 
his mouth would be sealed; but, as he 
was the only one attacked, he preferred to 
their Lordships his humble solicitations, 
that no further punishment might be 
visited upon the individual in custody. 
In making this request, he would enter 
into a solemn engagement, that if they 
would grant his suit, and allow the indi- 
vidual to be reprimanded and discharged, 
in no case in which their privileges should 
be again violated, either in his person or 
in the person of any one else engaged in 
the judicial duties of their Lordships’ 
House, would he interfere to beg off the 
offender. He intreated their Lordships to 
consider, that it was the request of the 
party sought to be injured,—he would 
not say injured,—that justice might be 
tempered with mercy, and that the 
offending individual might be discharged 
after being reprimanded. Was it the 
pleasure of their Lordships, that Thomas 
Bittleston should be brought to the 
Bar, reprimanded, and thereupon dis- 
charged ? 

Earl Grey was ready to pay every re- 
spect to the appeal of his noble and learned 
friend in mitigation of punishment. It 
was with great reluctance that he appeared 
to address their Lordships in aggravation ; 
but considering how grave was the offence, 
and still more the manner in which it had 
been attempted to justify it, and agreeing 
entirely in the character which the Lord 
Chief Justice had given to the offence, 
he thought the House ought to consider, 
setting aside all personal feeling, and de- 
siring only to maintain its character, and, 
above all, the interests of justice, whether 
it could possibly allow this case to pass 
over as proposed by his noble and learned 
friend 2 He certainly was not disposed 
to deal severely with persons in the 
situation of the individual at the Bar, 
and he should be ready to bow with 
deference to their Lordships’ opinion ; 
but, referring to former proceedings of 
a similar nature, he must say, that he 
looked upon this as the most aggravated 
case which had ever come under his notice, 
because it was an invasion of the adminis- 
tration of justice by that House. For 
these reasons, he did not think it would be 
right for them to dismiss the person at the 
Bar upon so slight a visitation of the dis- 
pleasure of the House. He threw out 
these observations for the consideration of 
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their Lordships. He doubted the pro- 
priety of adopting the course proposed by 
his noble and learned friend on the Wool- 
sack ; but he should be ready to concur in 
any decision their Lordships might be dis- 
posed to come to. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that as 
he was the person who, upon a former 
discussion upon this question, had given 
his opinion respecting the manner in which 
the Records of that House were kept, and 
particularly upon this subject, and as this 
point had been adverted to by the gentle- 
man at the Bar, who had been misunder- 
stood, he thought, in that part of his 
address—he would venture to offer a few 
observations to their Lordships. It would 
be recollected, that the appealout of which 
this question arose was one which attracted 
particularly the attention of their Lord- 
ships. The Report of the Judges, as their 
Lordships would recollect, had been re- 
ceived by a noble Lord who did not 
belong to the legal profession, and that 
circumstance had been adverted to by a 
nodleand learned friend of his in that House. 
The subject, therefore, had attracted the 
public attention. When he first saw the 
paragraph in question, he confessed he 
was much surprised, and he was induced 
to make inquiries. The result of those 
inquiries was, that, although he found the 
Lord Chancellor had moved the House to 
confirm the judgment referred to, and 
although particular proceedings were had 
upon that occasion, yet not only was there 
no written record of those proceedings 
giving an accurate account of them for 
the information of the House or the public, 
but there was a printed record which did 
not give an accurate account. Both these 
records, the written and the printed, 
differed from each other, and both differed 
from the fact. He did not mean to blame 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack in this transaction, neither did he 
blame the gentlemen at the Table of the 
House; but he could not help observing, 
that such a state of things was productive 
of great inconvenience. He meant by. 
what he formerly said, to observe, that 
this state of things might have misled the 
gentleman at the Bar. He understood 
that gentleman to have referred in his 
address to what fell from him on a former 
evening. He could only say, that if he 
had been instrumental in misleading that 
gentleman to form an erroneous judgment 
he regretted it. Nothing was further 
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from his intention than to cast any reflec- 
tion on the noble and learned Lord. If 
he had entertained any opinion of that 
kind he should have said so without any 
hesitation; but he fully acquitted the 
noble and learned Lord upon that subject. 
He must say, however, that the mode of 
keeping the records of that House, both 
written and printed, was anything but 
satisfactory. 

The Lord Chancellor wished to explain 
on behalf of the clerks of the Table. He 
need not remind their Lordships, that 
whatever had been done in this case as 
to the minutes, had not been done by him. 
The mode might be right, or it might be 
wrong; but he was not the author of the 
practice. Upon this occasion, as upon 
all others, he gave no direction either to 
write or to leave out anything. But the 
mode complained of was not peculiar to 
that House. The same practice was fol- 
lowed in every Court in Westminster 
Hall. They must, therefore, take a little 
time to reflect before they altered it. 
The judgment was never regularly en- 
tered up on the postea until the costs were 
taxed. The case might be decided and 
reported in Barnewall and Alderson, or 
any other reports, and yet the postea not 
finally entered until the costs were pre- 
cisely ascertained. The entry alluded to 
was a mere private memorandum of the 
clerk of the House, and formed no part 
whatever of the Minutes of their Lord- 
ships’ House. It was only meant as a 
security, that the regular entry should 
afterwards be made upon the Journals. 

The Earl of Limerick said, that in jus- 
tice to the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack, he must say, that the noble and 
learned Lord treated with great modera- 
tion the groundless attack that had been 
made upon him. It did not seem that 
the noble and learned Lord had done 
anything wrong in the performance of his 
judicial functions. It was the duty of the 
noble and learned Lord to give his opinion 
on the case that had come before him for 
judgment. He was a great friend to the 
safe and proper administration of justice, 
and he should therefore be always ready 
to protect the judicial authorities of the 
country in the discharge of their duties. 
He recollected a former occasion, when a 
person brought to the Bar under similar 
circumstances to the present, for a breach 
of privilege, declined to give any explana- 
tion or information whatever to their 
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Lordships, or to make any apology, and 
that person had the advantage of receiv- 
ing a very lenient judgment, as well as 
having had the advocacy of the noble and 
learned Lord. He thought that the indi- 
vidual who had that day been called to 
the Bar had a better claim to the lenient 
consideration of their Lordships than the 
person towhom he hadalluded. He trusted, 
therefore, that the Motion of the noble 
and learned Lord for calling him again to 
the Bar, and ordering his discharge after 
a reprimand, would be acceded to by 
the House. He should be one of the last 
men living to sanction the publication of 
any matter that might be hurtful to the 
feelings of another; and in supporting 
the Motion of the noble and learned Lord, 
his only object was, to have justice ad- 
ministered in mercy. 

The Marquess of Londonderry could 
not see why the noble Earl opposite 
(Earl Grey) should wish to visit witha 
different and more severe degree of 
punishment a person who might offend 
against the Ministerial party in the House, 
than one who might, in like manner un- 
justly assail an individual attached to the 
Opposition side. He trusted the noble 
Earl would not press his interference be- 
tween the generosity of the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack and the 
individual at the Bar. He should be 
sorry to see any difference made between 
the cases of two persons who had offended 
alike because their offence applied to dif- 
ferent parties in that House. 

Earl Grey was sure their Lordships 
would acquit him of entertaining any 
other feeling upon this occasion than a 
desire to uphold the character, the dig- 
nity, and the privileges of that House. 
He could have no personal feeling what- 
ever on the matter. He confessed that 
he was surprised, often as he had been 
subjected to the attacks of the noble Mar- 
quess who spoke last, that that noble 
Marquess should attribute to him the dis- 
position to visit with different degrees of 
punishment any persons who might offend 
against their Lordships’ privileges because 
they were the advocates of different opin- 
ions. He did not, he confessed, expect 


this imputation from the noble Marquess, 
much as he was opposed to him. This 
was a difference to which he never fora 
moment gave the slightest consideration. 
In the case that had been alluded to by 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Limerick), as 
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well as in the present case, a breach of the 
privileges of their Lordships’ House had 
been committed, and in coming to a judg- 
ment upon either, he hoped he should not 
be suspected of being influenced by any 
other feeling than purely a sense of jus- 
tice and duty, and that no private con- 
sideration could enter into his mind in 
giving his opinion. He had but one ob- 
ject, namely, to maintain the character of 
that House and the proper administration 
ofjustice. Nothing could be more necessary 
to the due administration of justice than to 
protect the judicial authorities against such 
attacks as had been levelled at his noble 
and learned friend. On this ground chiefly 
it was, that he was not disposed to pass over 
the present case in the lenient manner 
which had been suggested by the gene- 
rosity of his noble and learned friend. 
As to the entry which had been made in 
the Journals of the House, to which so 
much allusion had been made, he looked 
upon it as a question not at all connected 
in the present case. With respect to the 
other case, that had been quoted, he beg- 
ged leave to say, that he was not one of 
those who on any occasion of this nature 
recommended a severe measure of punish- 
ment. But let the House see what was 
the course pursued in that case. A very 
atrocious libel had been published on the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Limerick) 
and it was quite impossible that the of- 
fending party could be suffered to escape ; 
and the course then taken was precisely 
what he recommended now, namely, that 
the offending party was committed to the 
custody of the Usher of the Black Rod, 
and was not discharged until after he had 
presented a petition to their Lordships, 
and had been reprimanded at their Bar. 
God knew he entertained no other feeling 
or desire as regarded the individual at the 
Bar than to see, that the character and 
privileges of their Lordships were main- 
tained, although he certainly looked upon 
the present case to be by far the most 
aggravated that had been brought under 
the notice of their Lordships ; and he did 
not think, that it would stand well upon 
their Lordships’ Journals, if such a case, 
after having been noticed, were passed 
over without the visitation of severe 
punishment. Having said thus much, he 
was quite willing to acquiesce in the sug- 
gestion of his noble and learned friend on 
the Woolsack ; but he could assure the 
House, that he was not biassed in any 
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opinion he had given by a wish to deal 
out one measure of justice to the advo- 
cates of one side of the House, and ano- 
ther to those of the opposite side. 

The Marquess Camden looked upon 
this libel as a most atrocious one, and 
which many would imagine could not 
have been made unless there had been 
some foundation. It had, however, no 
foundation whatever. It was proved to 
be as false as it was virulent, and he 
thought it should not be suffered to es- 
cape without some marked expression of 
their Lordships’ censure. Their Lord- 
ships were bound to protect those who 
were engaged in the administration of 
justice. He was not disposed to visit 
this case with any unusual severity ; but 
he could not prevail upon himself 
to let the party at the Bar escape altoge- 
ther. He would, therefore, move that he 
be taken into the custody of the Black 
Rod.” 

The Lord Chancellor: He is already 
in custody. 

The Duke of Hamilton was anxious 
that some conciliatory course should be 
adopted. He admired the moderation 
of the noble and learned Lord in the 
course which he had suggested. That 
noble and learned Lord had come forward 
to request their Lordships to treat the 
person at the Bar with lenity; and he 
(the noble Duke) hoped that that sugges- 
tion would be adopted, and that their 
Lordships would be lenient towards the 
person at the Bar. From what appeared 
to be the general feeling of their Lord- 
ships, he trusted they would pass the 
matter over leniently. He would not 
apologize for the gross libels which ap- 
peared in every public paper every day in 
the week—that he would admit was no 
defence for this, but it might be looked 
upon as a sort of palliation, that he fol- 
lowed a too general custom. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, he was 
not disposed to visit this libel with all the 
severity it deserved, but still he thought 
it was one which ought not to be allowed 
to escape with impunity. He should like 
to follow the precedent established in the 
case of the publisher of another paper 
who had been brought before their Lord- 
ships. That individual had been ordered 
into the custody of the Black Rod, and 
was discharged only on his petition. 
There was, however, a difference between 
the two cases. The former, though an 
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atrocious libel, was only an attack on an 
individual Peer, and valuable as must be 
the character of every Member of that | 
House, an attack upon any individual 
Member must fall short of a gross charge 
upon the noble and learned Lord who 
represented the House in its judicial func- 
tions. They had visited an attack upon the 
character of a noble Lord by ordering the 
publisher of the paper in which the attack 
was made into custody, and he did not 
think, that an attack on the noble and 
learned Lord who represented that House 
in its judicial character should be visited 
more lightly than one on any other indi- 
vidual Member. Instead, therefore, of 
reprimanding the person at the Bar, and 
ordering his discharge, he thought, that 
their Lordships ought to mark the sense 
of the libel by extending the punish- 
ment. 

The Earl of Radnor could well see why 
his noble and learned friend should not 
wish to press the case against the person 
at the Bar ; but, with every respect for the 
feelings ‘of his noble and learned friend 
on this occasion, he did not think that 
they ought to weigh with the House. 
The attack made was not only a gross 
charge on an individual member, but it 
was an attack on the House itself in its 
judicial character. It was a charge that 
its records had been garbled and falsified. 
It was, therefore, the affair of the House 
itself and not of any individual Peer. 
Under these circumstances, he concurred 
with the noble Earl (Harrowby) and the 
noble Marquess (Camden), that something 
further ought to be done than merely re- 
primanding the person at the Bar. In- 
deed, there was no precedent, after a 
vote declaring that a gross breach of the 
privileges of that House had been com- 
mitted, for discharging the person at the 
Bar without sending him to Newgate, or 
ordering him into custody; and then the 
practice was, not to discharge the party 
except on his petition, acknowledging his 
offence, and expressing his regret for it. 
If, therefore, their Lordships hada due re- 
gard for their privileges, they would not 
suffer such an attack on them to pass 
with impunity, and an attack made on 
the most futile grounds; for if the party 
who wrote that article had sought for an 
explanation from the clerks at the Table, 
he could easily have ascertained the fact, 
and then he might have avoided the gross 
charge he had made. 
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The Earl of Harrowby moved, that the 
ouse pass to the Order of the Day. 

The Motion agreed to, and Mr. Bittle- 
ston was removed in custody. 


Bribery at Elections. | 


Brispery at Evections.] The Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne rose for the purpose 
of moving the second reading of a Bill, 
which had been sent up from the other 
House of Parliament, having for its object 
the more effectual prevention of bribery at 
elections. This Bill could not be strictly 
called a Government measure, though it 
had been introduced into the House of 
Commons by a member of his Majesty’s 
Government; but it had the advantage of 
having been formed on suggestions pro- 
ceeding from various quarters, and of re- 
ceiving the support of men of different 
parties, who were all equally anxious to 
give their aid in checking, as far as possible, 
the practice of bribery and corruption at 
elections. On the necessity of maintaining 
the elections of the representatives of the 
people pure and unpolluted, there could 
exist no difference of opinion whatever ; 
and while he admitted, that it was difficult 
to propose any plan by which this desirable 
object might effectually be attained (as 
generally, in cases of bribery, no third 
person was present, and both the person 
bribed and the person bribing were in- 
terested in the concealment of their cor- 
ruption), yet the Bill, which he trusted 
their Lordships would be induced to read 
a second time, would so far amend the 
existing law as to furnish additional facili- 
ties for the detection and punishment of 
bribery. If the Bill were allowed to go 
to a Committee, it was his intention to 
propose an Amendment to that clause 
which empowered the Committee appoint- 
ed by the other House to issue a Com- 
mission for the purpose of taking evidence. 
He thought, the more convenient course 
would be to enact, that the Committee 
should report to the House on the subject 
of the appointment of a Commission, and 
that the whole House should, on the re- 
ceipt of such report, address the Crown to 
appoint a Commission. He was of opinion, 
that the proceeding which he proposed to 
substitute in the place of that which the 
Bill, as it stood at present, made necessary, 
would give more weight and authority to 
'the Commission. This was the only 
' Amendment which he at present thought 
| fit to propose; but if any objection should 
‘be made toa particular provision in the 
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Bill, which possessed, in some degree, an 
ex-post-facto character—he alluded to the 
clause which directed, that the enact- 
ments contained in the present measure 
should extend to proceedings now pending 
as to the borough of Carrickfergus—he, 
for one, not deeming that clause te be 
connected with the general provisions of 
the Bill, should not resist any proposition 
for its removal. The noble Marquess 
moved, ‘that the Bill be read a second 
time.” . 

Lord Farnham did not mean to offer 
any opposition to the principle of the 
measure, and he thought, the machinery 
which it created well calculated to effect 
the object in view, as far as the other 
House of Parliament was concerned; but 
he was of opinion, that their Lordships 
would not be acting rightly in agreeing to 
address the Crown to deprive any borough 
of the important right of sending repre- 
sentatives to Parliament without having 
first instituted an inquiry at the bar of 
their House, or before some tribunal within 
their own body, as to the general pre- 
valence of bribery and corruption alleged 
against that borough. He was ready to 
admit, that some mode ought to be adoptea 
-by which their Lordships might be relieved 
from the trouble and loss of time of 
going through such a painful investigation 
at the bar of the House; and, though he 
could not give his consent to disfranchise 
any borough on evidence collected by a 
board of Commissioners, he believed, that 
all the information required by their Lord- 
ships might be satisfactorily obtained by 
the appointment of Committees up-stairs, 
acting simultaneously, whenever two or 
more Bills of disfranchisement happened 
to be sent up to that House at one time. 

The Marquess of Lansdown observed, 
that the House of Lords would not be 
obliged, on the Report of the Committee 
of the House of Commons, to concur in 
an address praying the Crown to withhold 
the issuing of the writ to any borough 
which it might be proposed to disfranchise ; 
but cases might occur, in which the House 
of Lords would be satisfied with the 
evidence collected by the Commission 
appointed by the Crown, provided the 
House of Commons was satisfied with it. 

Lord Ellenborough was sure, that their 
Lordships, if they bore in mind the long 
period which the proceedings in the War- 
wick case had. already occupied, and if 
they recollected the time consumed in the 
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examination of witnesses in the East Ret- 
ford case, must be of opinion, that it was 
absolutely necessary to consider of some 
mode of proceeding on Bills of disfran- 
chisement, by which the general business 
of the House might not be interfered with. 
This was a subject which he trusted their 
Lordships, whether they agreed to or re- 
jected, as he hoped they would, this Bill, 
in its present stage, would appoint a Com- 
mittee to take into consideration. He 
admitted, that the Bill did not expressly 
prohibit their Lordships from entering 
into such investigation with respect to 
boroughs which it might hereafter be pro- 
posed to disfranchise as they thought fit ; 
but still its whole object was, to give to 
the inquiries instituted by the House of 
Commons an exclusive importance, and 
to pass by the House of Lords, except in 
so far as its concurrence in an address for 
disfranchisement was necessary. By one 
single vote, from which there would be no 
appeal, they would proceed to denounce 
a whole borough; but if it should be 
desired to alter the limits, or increase the 
number of electors of a borough, it would 
then be necessary to resort to the usual 
and constitutional mode of introducing a 
Bill; but all that would be necessary to 
deprive a borough entirely of its elective 
franchise was a joint address of both 
Houses of Parliament. Thus for a minor 
case they were to proceed by Bill, and, in 
the more important case, they were to be 
content with an address. To that he 
could not consent; and it was a mode of 
proceeding which their Lordships, he 
trusted, would never sanction. If, how- 
ever, their Lordships should refuse to con- 
cur in the proposed address, it would then 
become necessary to proceed by Bill, 
which would thus, contrary to all prece- 
dent, originate in that House. With re- 
spect to the Amendment which the noble 
Marquess had intimated his intention of 
proposing to the clause relative to the 
Commission, he believed, that its only 
effect would be to give to the Government, 
instead of the Committee of the House of 
Commons, the appointment of the three 
barristers, who were to act as Commis- 
sioners. It was provided by the Bill, that 
parties petitioning the House of Commons 
against any borough, on the ground of 
general bribery, must deliver in a list of 
the persons whom it was intended to 
charge with the offence of bribery, and 
give to such persons fourteen days’ notice 
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previous to the sitting of the Committee, 
in order that they might be prepared to 
defend themselves either in person or by 
counsel against that charge. But, by a 
subsequent part of the Bill, power was 
given to charge other persons not included 
in the list delivered to the clerk of the 
House of Commons, who were not to be 
permitted, without leave of the Committee, 
to attend either personally, or by counsel, 
to cross-examine the witnesses produced 
against them, or call evidence in their 
own defence. And in what situation 
were those persons placed? They had 
no power to appear by themselves or 
counsel ; they had no power to cross-ex- 
amine witnesses for the petition; to call 
witnesses on their own part; and to 
take other means of rebutting the charges 
against them. It was true the Com- 
mittee, if they chose, might give them 
that power, but of what use would it be 
to them when they were not aware of the 
precise nature of the charge? If, indeed, 
a Commission were appointed to investi- 
gate the charge in the country, then, in- 
deed, the persons who were not compre- 
hended in the list given in by the peti- 
tioners were as competent as the persons 
comprehended in that list to examine 
witnesses and rebut the charge. As soon, 
however, as the report was made by the 
Commissioners in town, all those equal 
advantages ceased, and the persons who 
were not comprehended in the list given 
in by the petitioners were no longer en- 
titled to the privileges of the persons who 
were comprehended in that list. But that 
was not all. The report of the Committee, 
when made, was at once published, and 
the names of persons charged with being 
guilty of bribery and corruption, and who 
had had no possible opportunity of rebut- 
ing that charge, were liable to be posted 
upon Church doors and in Town-halls, 
and the parties themselves exposed to all 
that derision which was the necessary 
consequence of such an exposure. He 
could not imagine how it was, that such 
an enactment had been proposed by the 
collective wisdom, which, according to the 
statement of the noble Marquess, assisted 
in the concoction of the present measure ; 
or how it had contrived to escape the 
observation of the noble Marquess him- 
self, who now appeared to be reading the 
provisions of the Bill for the first time. 
By one part of the measure, provision was 
made for the payment of the expenses of 
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those who brought a charge of bribery 
against a borough; but there was no such 
provision in favour of those who had to 
defend themselves against that charge, 
unless the petition should be declared 
frivolous and vexatious—an event which 
was likely to occur but seldom. But when 
proceedings were instituted, in consequence 
of the special report of the Committee of 
the other House of Parliament, in that 
case, however frivolous and vexatious the 
charge might be, the parties defending them- 
selves would have no relief whatever. This 
was a matter worthy of their Lordships’ 
serious consideration, because, relating as 
it did to costs, their Lordships had not 
the power of making any alteration, and 
if they resolved to pass the Bill, they 
would be obliged to pass it with all its 
imperfections. He had every desire to give 
the House of Commons power to establish 
a better tribunal than at present existed 
for the investigation of cases of bribery 
and corruption, and he thought it would 
be advantageous if the witnesses summoned 
in such cases were always examined on 
oath; yet he could not give his assent to 
the plan contained in the present mea- 
sure. A very important principle was 
involved in the enactment which em- 
powered the Speaker of the other House 
of Parliament to select eleven persons out 
of thirty-three drawn by ballot, for the 
purpose of investigating charges of bri- 
bery and corruption. He had great 
confidence in the honour and impartiality 
of the right hon. Gentleman who now 
filled the chair of the House of Commons ; 
but this was a question not to be deter- 
mined by personal considerations. It 
was well known that the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, being appointed by 
the majority of that House, in general 
partook of the predominating political 
Opinions of that House. The Speaker 
was appointed immediately after the elec- 
tion, and the power which he possessed 
of reducing the number of Members con- 
templated by the present Bill, from thirty- 
three to eleven, gave him the means of 
disfranchising any borough in the king- 
dom. It gave him the power of selecting, 
not merely the Jury, but the Judge and 
Jury. By adopting the proposition their 
Lordships would abandon that privilege 
of challenging a Jury, which was one of 
the most powerful safeguards of the rights 
of Englishmen. A valuable principle was 
sacrificed, and for no beneficial purpose. 
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Under all these circumstances, he was 
desirous, that the second reading of the 
Bill might be postponed, and a Select 
Committee of their Lordships might be 
appointed to consider of the best mode of 
proceeding in the measure. He repeated 
that he was desirous to give the House 
of Commons additional facilities in the 
prosecution of cases of bribery and cor- 
ruption, while at the same time he felt 
that there was great difficulty as to the 
way in which those facilities should be 
furnished. Above all, he was desirous 
that means of securing the purity of the 
exercise of the elective franchise should 
be devised, without exposing innocent 
persons to the injury, insult, and degra- 
dation to which they were exposed under 
present circumstances. 

The Lord Chancellor fully agreed with 
the noble Baron who spoke last as to the 
importance of the Bill, and he was sure 
that the House generally would agree with 
him that there was an absolute necessity 
to pass some such Bill. The present 
measure, as it stood, he should attempt 
to support on two grounds, the first of 
which was one of principle. No man 
could entertain the slightest doubt that if 
each inquiry arising out of the alleged 
delinquency of any place returning Mem- 
bers to Parliament became the subject of 
a legislative inquiry, they must go fully 
through all the forms, through every stage 
of proceeding necessary to a Bill, and 
witnesses must be examined at the Bar 
of both Houses. That cumbrous, incon- 
venient, expensive, and tedious—and be- 
cause cumbrous, inconvenient, expensive, 
and tedious, therefore less efficient — 
remedy, would not by any means be so 
frequently pursued as the modes of punish- 
ment and prevention provided by the Bill. 
The reluctance to have recourse to the 
remedy, as it at present existed, would 
always be in proportion to the inconve- 
nience, expense and delay consequent 
upon establishing the claim for a remedy. 
If all those difficulties, then, were expe- 
rienced — as undoubtedly they would be 
in any given case—a second accusation, 
though standing upon similar grounds, 
would be brought forward, if at all, with 
still greater reluctance than the first, for 
the severity of such a lesson could scarcely 
be thrown away upon parties feeling a 
disposition to prosecute in any supposable 
instance. The other ground which he 
purposed to submit to their Lordships’ 
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consideration was one of practice, and 
was suggested to his mind by the late 
proceedings with respect to the borough 
of Warwick. He did not, he assured the 
House, think of those examinations with 
any sentiments of revenge, although he 
certainly had suffered most severely under 
them. Well, the inquiry was proceeding, 
and in the fulness of time, they might 
arrive at a conclusion, and eventually 
pass the Bill. Upon the merits of that 
question, toward the elucidation of which 
that enquiry was directed, he, of course, 
could not think of pronouncing any opin- 
ion, when, as they at present were in the 
middle of that inquiry, it would be, to say 
the least of it, indecent in him to give 
expression to any opinion ; but thus much, 
at least, he might without any impro- 
priety, be permitted to say, that no man 
who paid the most cursory attention to 
the progress of the measure could permit 
himself to entertain the shadow of a doubt 
that the costs, the annoyance which it had 
occasioned, would effectually prevent the 
repetition of similar inquiries; and the 
necessary consequence of the present 
state of the law would be, that after the 
Warwick Borough Bill, no parties would be 
found to come forward, were the grounds 
of complaint tenfold stronger. The ine- 
vitable result of permitting the law to 
remain in its present state must be perfect 
impunity to the corruption of boroughs. 
He begged their Lordships’ attention to 
the principle of the Bill then before them ; 
it was, that the Crown should, on receiy- 
ing a joint addressfrom both Houses, issue 
a Commission to inquire into the accu- 
sation made, and the grounds upon which 
it rested, and to examine witnesses. Did 
any noble Lord suppose if a Bill were 
introduced for disfranchising any borough, 
that it was read a first time, and a second 
time, and committed, and finally read a 
third time, that anything contained in the 
Bill then before their Lordships would 
preclude either House of Parliament 
from proceeding with the examination of 
witnesses at their Bar, if to them such a 
proceeding appeared to be necessary? 
But he need scarcely remind their Lord- 
ships that long experience had proved 
that that mode was not, and could not be 
satisfactory ; and that there must exist, 
under all circumstances, the greatest re- 
pugnance to have recourse to it. Under 
the Bill it was provided, that before the 
Petition was proceeded with, due notice 
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should be given, that the Crown might 
‘issue a Commission which was to report 
to both Houses. He was not sure that 
the Report by the Bill was to be made 
to both Houses, but he thought it ought 
to be so made, and he was quite sure, that 
‘from thence, and from the general ope- 
ration of the Bill, would arise a system 
and mode of proceeding in such cases, 
much more compendious, economical, and 
satisfactory, than had ever yet been ap- 
plied to borough corruptions. He should 
now come to that point upon which he 
dissented from the noble Baron who spoke 
last. That noble Baron had said, the 
remedy proposed under the Bill would 
supersede the power of Parliament by the 
creation of a new body to do that which 
hitherto Parliament alone was considered 
to be competent to. Surely it took away 
no power from Parliament; it would 
still be in the power of either House to 
originate a Bill for the disfranchisement 
of any borough. In his apprehension, it 
would be anything but degrading to the 
dignity, or injurious to the privileges, 
of either House, that they should be 
required to concur in an address to the 
Crown before a Commission issued. It 
had long been the practice for the House 
of Commons to delegate its powers to a 
Committee for the purpose of inquiring 
into proceedings connected with one of 
its most important privileges-—namely, 
who should or who should not sit for any 
particular place: they were, as he said, 
in the habit of delegating that power to a 
Committee which formerly the whole 
House itself exercised, and a worse tri- 
bunal there could not possibly be, unless, 
indeed the Irish House of Commons. 
How was that most important matter at 
present decided? Why a Committee of 
eleven possessed that power, which no- 
thing less than the House of Commons 
before exercised. Under this Bill, Com- 
missioners appointed at the instance of 
both Houses would perform those duties 
which at present were so imperfectly per- 
formed. But would the House of Lords 
or the House of Commons be bound by 
the report of the Commissioners? Cer- 
tainly not.—If their Lordships did not 
find that Report to be perfectly clear and 
satisfactory, they might refuse to join in 
the subsequent proceedings, and thereby 
put an end to them. But the existence 
of that power, which the Bill before them 
asserted and recognized, would strike 
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terror into the minds of evil doers, and a 
knowledge of the fact that it might, at 
short notice, be called into full activity 
would, he felt assured, deter them from 
the commission of those acts, the pre- 
valence of which had given occasion for 
the Bill; and he should, without the 
slightest qualification affirm, that nothing 
could be further than was that Bill from 
tending to diminish the power, degrade 
the dignity, or lower the authority of that 
House. In the cases of tithes, Church 
property, or criminal law, they proceeded 
to legislate upon the Reports of Com- 
mittees; were they by that in the slightest 
degree degraded, or did any man for a 
single moment suppose that reference to 
a Committee bound the House to abide 
by the decision of that Committee? In 
like manner, any noble Lord might, after 
the inquiry by the Commissioners, declare 
in his place in Parliament that such Re- 
port did not satisfy his mind,—that it did 
not go direct to the object in view,—that 
it was scanty or meagre,-—or that wrong 
questions had been put. Such noble 
Lord might then, if he thought proper, 
move that the whole matter be referred to 
a Committee up-stairs; or even, if he 
saw it necessary, might move according 
to the old practice, that witnesses be 
examined at the Bar of the House. 
In that respect, therefore, their Lordships 
would be in the same situation after the 
passing of this Bill, as they were at pre- 
sent. The Bill comprehended, therefore, 
no infringement of the legislative, or of 
the inquisitorial functions of the House. 
As he had already observed, the evil in 
the present mode of proceeding was not 
so much in the first or second reading of 
the Bill, or in the Committee, as in the 
receiving of evidence—a subject on which, 
after his late experience, he could hardly 
speak without yawning. Indeed the 
House ought to be deterred from a repeti- 
tion of such an experiment by their phy- 
sical incapacity to repeat it; for unless 
they could put eight-and-forty hours into 
their day instead of four-and-twenty, they 
could not possibly get through two such 
Bills in one Session. Let a better mode 
be shown him of collecting evidence than 
that proposed in the Bill, and he would 
gladly adopt it. But he could not see 
why they might not engraft on that Bill, 
not the proceeding by address perhaps, 
(which he allowed was somewhat ob- 
jectionable), but the grand improvement 
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of avoiding taking evidence at the Bar. 
The noble Baron complained loudly of 
the enormity of posting the names of 
persons charged with bribery and corrup- 
tion on Church-doors, and Town-hails. 
What the noble Baron characterised as a 
hardship was a common occurrence. Sup- 
pose any individual chose to present a pe- 
tition to either House of Parliament, 
charging fifty persons—or, what was 
worse, five persons—or, what was worst 
of all, one person, with bribery and cor- 
ruption, what was the consequence ? That 
the speech of the Member of Parliament 
who presented that petition, and who 
opened the subject in the House, appear- 
ed in all the newspapers, obtaining there- 
by a publicity much more extensive than 
that of any placards on Church-doors. 
Nay, more, the petition was printed in 
the votes; and it had been decided by 
the Court of King’s Bench, after a solemn 
argument, that those votes might be post- 
ed on Church-doors. It was clear, there- 
fore, that any slanderous libel which a 
petitioner might think proper to introduce 
into a petition might be pasted on 
Church-doors with the authority of Par- 
liament. If it were thought necessary, 
however, some protection against this 
grievance might be introduced into the 
Bill under their Lordships’ consideration. 
One objection that had been made to the 
Bill was, to ask, why not leave the law as 
it at present stands; and in any particu- 
lar case, if the House liked to do so, 
address the Crown to issue a Commission 
for the purpose of obtaining evidence? 
The answer was, that in that case the 
Commission would be only, pro hac vice, 
a Commission for a particular purpose. 
But if they adopted a systematic measure, 
which chalked out the general course of 
proceeding, that would be to tell the sub- 
ject that whatever borough was guilty of 
corruption, Parliament was pledged and 
bound to investigate the case, with the 
view of punishing the wrong-doer. For 
all these reasons, he was certainly favour- 
able to the second reading of the Bill. 
The Duke of Wellington thought, that 
under the Bill, in its present shape, there 
could be but one mode of dealing with 
any borough in which corruption was proved 
to exist—namely, that of disfranchising 
it. A Bill to disfranchise a borough 
might also be founded on an inquiry, ori- 
ginating in the other House of Parliament, 
over which that House had no control 
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whatever. He should wish before pro- 
ceeding with such a measure that a Select 
Committee should investigate it. 

The Bill was read a second time, and 
referred to a Select Committee. 


een et cccem— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 30, 1834, 


Minutes.] Bill. Read a third time:—Sale of Tea. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. SLANEY, from three Places, 
against the Church Rates Bill.—By Viscount PALMER- 
sToN, from Romsey, for Pretection to the Church of 
England.—By Messrs. Barnes and WiLks, from several 
Places,—for Relief to the Dissenters——By the same, 
and Messrs. TuRNER, Divetr, Topp, PARKER, and 
Watson, from Canterbury, and other Places,—against 
the Church Rates Bill.—By Colonel Woop, and Messrs. 
STANLEY, BArInGc, DuGDALE, EGErToN, Sir JOHN 
TYRELL, Sir JoHN ReErp, Sir E. Wiuuiams, Sir G. 
STAUNTON, Viscount CASTLEREAGH, and Lord OssuL- 
TON, from a great Number of Places,—for Protection to 
the Chureh of England.—By Mr. Due@pALe, and Mr. 
Topp, from three Places,—against granting the Claims of 
the Dissenters.—By Lord SANDoN, from Liverpool, for 
the Repeal of the Duty on Stamp Receipts.—By Mr. 
Vicors, from Carlow, for Restrictions on the Sale of 
Drugs.—By Mr. LAMBERT, from two Places, against 
Tithes.—By Mr. Fincu, from Stamford, against Bull and 
Bear Baiting.—By Viscounts CASTLEREAGH, and COLE, 
Sir Epwarp Hayes, Colonels PERcEVAL and VERNER, 
and Messrs. SHAw, LEFROY, FiNcH, and BELL, from a 
Number of Places,—for Protection to the Church of Ire- 
land.—By Mr. Town ey, from Wisbeach, against 
Drunkenness; from the same Place, and from Alverstoke, 
against the Poor-Law Amendment Bill.—By Mr. BAn- 
NERMAN, from Aberdeen, for altering the present Law of 
Church Patronage in Scotland ; from the Schoolmasters of 
Dalkeith, for an increased Stipend.— By Lord OssuLton, 
Viscount CASTLEREAGH, Sir G. STAUNTON, Sir J. READ, 
Sir J. Tyreuy, Sir E. WitirAms, Messrs. DuGDALE 
and Egerton, from a Number of Places,—for Protection 
to the Church of England. 


TitHes (IreEvanpD).]| Mr. Littleton 
(on moving the Order of the Day for the 
House to resolve itself into a Committee 
on the Irish: Tithes Bill,) wished first to 
state the nature of another considerable 
alteration, which, after deliberation, Mi- 
nisters had deemed it expedient to re- 
commend for adoption. For the last six 
months, they had been daily more im- 
pressed with the necessity of adopting, in 
the present Session, some measure to pre- 
vent the total annihilation in Ireland of 
tithe property; nevertheless, they had 
never ceased to feel the greatest solicitude 
to accomplish their wishes in a manner 
the least injurious aad oppressive. He 
particularly alluded to the interest of the 
landlords, through whose instrumentality 
Ministers could alone hope to effect any 
considerable change. The House was 
aware, that there existed on the part of 
Irish landlords an objection to being com- 
pulsorily. made liable to a rent charge, 
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without the power of relieving themselves 
from it. They looked to the redemption 
clauses as the means of relief, but Mi- 
nisters having thought it expedient to 
omit that portion of the Bill, the land- 
lords would be left without those means. 
The measures, therefore, being restricted 
to the conversion of tithes into a land-tax, 
and of a land-tax into a rent-charge, the 
subject which had naturally occupied the 
attention of Ministers was, the best means 
of relieving the owner of the first estate 
of inheritance of the rent-charge. They 
had determined to recommend a provision 
of which the following was an outline. 
First, they proposed to provide what they 
hoped might prove a considerable induce- 
ment to the owners of first estates of in- 
heritance to incur the rent-charge volun- 
tarily. Where the owner should think 
proper before November Ist, 1836, to 
incur the rent-charge, he should be at 
liberty to do so, and his land should forth- 
with cease to be subject to the land-tax. 
Then arose the question in what way the 
rent-charge should be ascertained, and it 
was proposed that the amount should be 
determined by the relative number of years 
purchase fairly applicable to the land. 
The Commissioners of Land Revenue were 
to ascertain the number of years purchase, 
and then the Land-tax was to be multi- 
plied by four-fifths of the number of 
years purchase applicable to the land, 
which was to constitute the amount of the 
rent-charge on the particular estate. It 
was proposed, by way of inducement to 
the land-owners, that they should be sub- 
ject to no higher rate of interest than 
three and a-half per cent, and it had been 
judged expedient, that the difference be- 
tween the amount of the Land-tax and of 
the rent-charge should not be less than 
twenty, nor more than forty per cent on 
the amount of the rent-charge. This 
arrangement would obviously give a con- 
siderable bonus to the land-owners, who 
would not have to pay more than two 
and a-half per cent as the expense of col- 
lection. It would naturally occur to 
everybody, that the amount of the bonus 
thus offered would create a considerable 
debt, and it was proposed, in the first 
instance, that the Consolidated Fund 
should be made chargeable with the deficit 
by reason of the difference between the 
amount of the bonus to the land-owner 
and the amount of reduction to the tithe- 
owner, Then came the question in what 
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manner should the charge on the Con- 
solidated Fund be made up, since it was 
too much to expect, that the State would 
incur such a burthen, though Ministers 
were thoroughly persuaded, that it would 
be the general sense of Parliament and 
the country, that the money would be 
well sacrificed if it purchased the peace of 
Ireland, which never could be obtained 
but by a satisfactory settlement of the 
Tithe question. Aftera full consideration 
of all the difficulties and exigencies of the 
case, Ministers had resolved to apply to it 
the amount of the perpetuity purchase 
fund in the hands of the Commissioners, 
and indemnify the country for the loss. 
He would state what was the amount of 
the fund; but first, he might observe, 
that there were already two funds in hand. 
One was a fund for the augmentation of 
small benefices, consisting almost ex- 
clusively, at present, of Primate Boulter’s 
and Robinson’s bequests, amounting, in 
the whole, to about 16,5001. There was 
also the principal fund in the hands of the 
Commissioners for the general purposes 
named in the Act, to pay salaries of cer- 
tain clerks and officers, to provide neces- 
saries for the performance of divine service, 
for the repair of 1,250 churches, the ex- 
penses of the Commission, &c. The 
whole amount of indispensable charges 
might be stated at 66,000/. per annum. 
He would now state the amount of the 
fund to be derived from other sources, 
First, there was the nett income of ten 
suppressed sees, of 50,8731. To this was 
to be added 10,6001., the reduction in the 
revenuesof Downand Derry; and 22,0001., 
the produce of the annual tax on benefices 
exceeding 3001, a-year. The repayment by 
instalments of advances on glebe-houses 
would afford 7,500/.; and, on the whole, 
the amount of the fund in the hands of 
the ecclesiastical Commissioners might be 
stated at 91,033/., which, after deducting 
60,000/., which would probably be the 
amount required for the purpose he had 
mentioned,would leave abalanceof25,0002, 
for such other optional purposes for the 
improvement of the Church of Ireland as 
the Commissioners might think fit. In 
addition to this, there was the perpetuity 
fund, which already amounted to about 
60,0007. and would probably amount on 
the whole to not less than 1,200,0002., 
affording an annual income of 42,0007. 
at an interest of three and a half per cent. 
He was of opinion that no detriment 
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could arise from applying this money to 
other purposes than those to which it was 
originally destined, while great additional 
security would be given to the Church, 
by inducing land-owners to take the rent- 
charge voluntarily on themselves. Hence 
Ministers had deemed this the most pru- 
dent course, and he had no doubt that 
such would be the sense of all parties in 
Ireland. Ministers were also persuaded 
that on a full and calm consideration of 
the merits of the question, the plan would 
be equally approved by the people of 
England, and they had not hesitated to 
recommend it to the adoption of Parlia- 
ment. He would only remark in con- 
clusion, that it was not intended that 
landlords incurring the rent-charge, either 
voluntarily or compulsorily, should be 
permitted to levy more from their tenants 
than the amount they themselves actually 
paid. He moved, that the Speaker leave 
the Chair. 

Mr. Shaw said, that it was extremely 
difficult to follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man through the proposed changes of the 
Bill; he wished at present only to put 
to him one question :—Was it intended 
to make the rent-charge in any case com- 
pulsory on the landlord? 

Mr. Littleton answered, that the rent- 
charge might be incurred voluntarily 
before November 1836: the land-tax 
would continue for five years afterwards, 
and those who had not then incurred the 
rent-charge voluntarily would then be 
compulsorily subject to it. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman recommended this Bill to the 
House after cool and calm consideration ; 
but what time had he given to the House 
for cool and calm consideration. Was it 
fair, he would ask, to press going into 
Committee upon that alteration, which 
was different from anything that had 
hitherto been offered to the House. It 
was different in principle from the Bill 
that had been read a second time. The 
original Bill bad been printed months 
ago; but this Bill was no more like what 
had been then printed than it was like 
the English Poor-law Bill. It had been 
altered over and over again, and since it 
was first printed eight or ten new clauses 
had been introduced into it, and now an 
alteration was proposed, which rendered 
it virtually a new Bill. He could form 
some conjecture as to the nature of the 
proposed alteration, but he was by no 
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means sure that he understood it, and he 
felt quite certain that nine-tenths of the 
House did not fully comprehend its im- 
port. Before they proceeded further he 
would suggest that the Bill with these 
alterations should be printed, in order that 
they might see what it was. He paused 
for an answer. There surely could be no 
objection to give a respite for publication, 
and the strongest argument he could use 
in favour of postponement was the nature 
of the amendments themselves. He hoped 
he might be allowed to pause and inquire 
if the right hon. Gentleman would post- 
pone going into Committee until the 
House should have an opportunity of 
understanding this new project? 

Mr. Littleton thought the proposal for 
delay unnecessary, for the alterations 
would not have to be discussed until the 
Committee should have arrived at the 
152nd clause. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that the proposed 
charges were an alteration in the principles 
of the Bill, a solid and substantial altera- 
tion. There was no part of the empire 
for which Government would attempt to 
legislate in this way except Ireland. The 
Bill was one of vital importance to Ireland, 
and surely time ought to be afforded to 
understand it, particularly as it appeared 
that the Government itself after all its 
deliberations had not agreed upon its 
measures until that very day. It had not 
decided what measure it would adopt 
against the people of Ireland, nor what 
should be its details. At one time they 
came forward with a proposition under 
the pretence of serving the people, and at 
another they offered a bonus to the land- 
holder, and endeavoured to screen them- 
selves behind his prejudices, or what was 
still worse, his interests. He was never 
so astonished as he was at the plan pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman. Let 
the House take up this Bill and endeavour 
to understand its principle, and see its 
tendency. He would ask the House if it 
was ready to declare war against the 
people of Ireland—war unmitigated in 
its evils? Would it support a Govern- 
ment which did not appear to understand 
its own measures for one half hour? 
Would it suffer that Government to com- 
mit the country into the worst species of 
civil war? They might do it if they 
pleased, and if they had confidence in the 
present Ministry; but he wished them to 
understand distinctly how near a pro- 
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clamation of war the Bill was. He called 
upon the House to recollect the course 
hitherto taken on this Bill. He had in 
the first instance proposed a plan which 
would have taken less from the Church 
than would be taken by the proposed 
alteration, and would ultimately extinguish 
tithes in name, while it would have pre- 
served four-fifths of the amount for the 
purposes of religion. He now boldly de- 
nounced the measure as one not of con- 
ciliation towards, but of actual war upon 
the people of his native country. He, in 
lieu of such a measure, so fraught with 
objections, had proposed that one-fifth of 
the tithe should be raised compulsorily on 
the landlord. It would be easy to effect 
it by loan if not otherwise, as soon as 
they had the sanction of an Act of 
Parliament to enable them to raise it; 
that one-fifth of the charge for tithe should 
be abated: that another fifth should be 
paid by Government out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund; and that two-fifths, or eight 
shillings in the pound should be paid by 
the tenant. Four-fifths of the tithes of 
Ireland were available for ecclesiastical 
purposes until the Legislature should de- 
cide otherwise. He had proposed this 
plan in contradiction to the popular feeling 
in Ireland, though no part of the plan 
was to give a boon to the landlord. It 
was in his mind enough that they were 
left what they already had; but it would 
have ensured that four-fifths of the tithes 
in Ireland would have been preserved in 
monies numbered for the use of the 
Protestant clergy. The plan of the right 
hon. Gentleman was now to give, as he 
had explained, one-fourth of the whole 
for the benefit of the landlord. No relief 
to the tithe-payers was to follow from the 
plan of the right hon. Gentleman. Nothing 
would be taken off which pressed on the 
poor farmers and the poorer peasantry. 
The former Bill contained a clause of 
appropriation, to which there was a strong 
moral objection taken. There was a 
division of opinion among the members of 
Government, and no greater diversity of 
note was to be found in the music-shop 
over the way, from the deep bass of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite to the 
shrill treble of the right hon. member for 
Cambridge, than amongst the members of 
his Majesty’s Government. But he had 
the misfortune to find that the resolution 
he had proposed was negatived. To 
speak with historic reference to the course 
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he had pursued, he would observe, that he 
had first proposed that there should be 
an arrangement made for the diminution 
of the amount of tithe, so as to effect the 
extinction of part of the charge upon the 
land. But, taking even the Bill as it now 
stood, he should call upon the House to 
postpone the Committee on a Bill, upon 
which they had been deceived and tricked 
by the right hon. Secretary for Ireland. 
This Bill, in truth, had yet never been 
before the House. That which they had 
read once and twice was not this Bill at 
all. Many supported that Bill, looking 
to the clause of redemption of the charge 
in it. But not one member, who supported 
the Motion of the right hon. Secretary 
that this Bill should be read, supported 
this Bill. It was not the Bill, but the 
shadow of that Bill that was now under 
discussion. On this ground he must vote 
for its postponement. Until 1825 the 
remedies given by law against the default- 
ers for tithes were the same as in England. 
In 1825 the law was changed without 
producing any good effect, and to the 
old law they should have returned. But 
no. A new project was broached to-day. 
A Bill was brought on in a new shape ; 
and both the clergyman and the lay im- 
propriator were to be thrown aside. 
“You have,” said the hon. Member, 
‘“been from ancient times the robbers, 
the plunderers of Ireland; true to the 
principle which, then and since, has 
actuated you, and which Lord Clare ad- 
mitted had been pursued undeviatingly 
towards Ireland beyond any precedent in 
the history of civilised nations. The 
sword of the King is now to be raised 
against his liege subjects in Ireland, with 
the object of raising by the troops there a 
compulsory and reluctant land-tax. You 
declare you are the owners of the tithe, and 
are prepared, by the assistance of the army, 
navy, and police, toenforce tithe in this new 
shape. The old stories of oppression, out- 
rage, and massacre, of which Lord Clare 
spoke, are all about to be reduced to 
reality by the King’s Government. De te 
fabula narratur. You are the actors, ap- 
pointed to figure in the tragedy, and will 
you do that which will make it necessary 
you should again attempt by blood and 
destruction the re-conquest of Ireland ? 
The King is the owner of the tithes by the 
Bill. Is it not so? If I had to address 
men atall acquainted with Ireland and 
her condition, I might hope for an impar- 
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tial division ; but how do I laugh to scorn 
the assurances given by hon. Members in 
debatethat there are in this Housechivalrous 
spirits which will extenuate the faults of 
my country to make national sacrifices for 
the securing to her peace and prosperity.” 
It was not in nature, the hon. Member 
continued, that, uninformed as most who 
heard him were on these topics, they should 
be prepared to act otherwise thanthey did ; 
to make war in fact on Ireland. That 
war was first commenced by determining 
to get, by process of law and military 
force, 60,0002. for the aid of the Irish 
clergy. But their wicked scheme was 
unproductive; it cost 28,0002. to enforce 
the collection of 12,000/., and they gave 
up the struggle, but not until the British 
troops were forced to take shelter behind 
the buildings of a close town from the 
fury of an irritated unarmed peasantry. 
But he would tell thera it would require 
all the force they could spare to send to 
Ireland to accomplish the enforcement of 
tithes by this Bill. He would point to 
them as a ministry, found four or five 
times wavering on this very subject, and 
he would ask them as English gentlemen, 
would the majority in that House halloo 
on that Ministry to injustice and blood- 
shed, in order to keep them in place, which 
they had already more than once done as 
by a miracle? But let the high-flying 
Protestants about him beware. The ab- 
straction of the 147th clause let out a se- 
cret. It was astep from the high-flyers 
to his party as the Consolidated Fund was 
to pay for this manceuvring. But he 
would tell those Ministers, that this juggle 
and manceuvring deceived nobody. The 
amount of lay and ecclesiastical property 
in tithes was about 600,000/. a-year, ac- 
cording to the report; but suppose, for 
example, they struck off 150,000/. and 
took it at 450,0007. This Bill provided, 
that the 450,000. was to be paid here- 
after out of the Consolidated Fund, and the 
clergyman or impropriator was to receive 
it by Exchequer Bills the day it was due, 
bearing five per cent interest. This was 
a bank note in effect, receivable at the 
Custom-house or Excise-offices. So far, 
then, it was a sort of stock with which— 
mark! the British Treasury was hereafter 
to be encumbered, and the British people 
burthened. He was sorry the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex was absent through ill- 
ness ; because he should have been happy 
to have heard his opinion of this useless 
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extravagance in this department of our 
finances. Because it was to be observed, 
that whether this sum in tithes were to be 
collected or not, the clergy and the lay 
impropriator were to be paid by the trea- 
sury the whole 450,000/. It would have 
been a magnificent thing, worthy of the 
Legislature, and for which boon they 
would have received an equivalent in the 
peace and tranquillity of Ireland, had they 
voted the whole sum should be paid for 
the pacification of Ireland, as they had 
done the twenty millions to settle the 
question of negro slavery. But now, he 
would ask, would 500,000/. or 1,000,0002. 
pay the expense the country would be put 
to by enforcing payment of these tithes? 
Well, then, the expense altogether would 
be two millions to the public treasury, and 
to collect this 450,000/., if ever collected, 
war would be waged on the people by the 
Irish army from one end of the island to 
the other. Did they ever read the Irish 
newspapers ?—if so, they would find how 
he had been found fault with and carped 
at, for having at all listened to any terms 
short of extinction of tithes in Ireland. 
He warned the high Protestant party, that 
if this Bill were passed, they would find a 
dreadful reaction carried on, notin the 
open field of battle, in the public streets, 
but at midnight, and in secret the hand of 
the incendiary would fire the tithe-payer’s 
barn, the farmer’s homestead. The as- 
sassin and the lawless band of infuriated 
men would render darkness dreadful to 
the peaceful and unoffending. Oh! it 
was a dreadful consideration—but no ex- 
aggeration, and borne out by the experi- 
ence of the deadly war waged in Ireland 
in this way for the last seventy-four years. 
It was not worthy of the title of a Govern- 
ment which saw not the throbbing of the 
public mind through the rational press of 
her country. It deserved not the name. 
But the object of this measure was to put 
the landlords between the Ministers and 
the tithes. Let them beware, however, 
lest the distinction were lost in the public 
mind between that which was extorted as 
tithe, and demandable as rents. This was 
dangerous ground, and might be fatal to 
the interests of the landlords. Let them 
keep aloof from such a confusion of rent 
with tithe. The war levied against tithe 
might serve—nay, would serve—as a pre- 
text fora war against rent—all rent, par- 
ticularly absentee rent. ' The Bill originally 
brought -in had proceeded on principles 
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known and recognised, not by him, it was 
true; but now the Government proposed 
alterations which sacrificed nine-tenths of 
its principles. The first Bill had a re- 
demption clause ; but that was struck out. 
What next? It had an appropriation 
clause; but that also was struck out, after 
a shock which split the Cabinet asunder. 
What in Heaven’s name would be the next 
alteration? None knew—not even the 
right hon. Gentleman and the Cabinet. 
Now, before 1831, there was a market- 
price tithe in Ireland; it was twelve years’ 
purchase, whilst the price of land was 
twenty-two years’ purchasein the very same 
counties. The right hon. Gentleman was 
by this Bill going to add one-fourth to the 
burthen of tithes in Ireland. Was there 
any meaning in their Bill? Was Ireland 
better under this Reformed House of Com- 
mons or the present Government, than 
under an unreformed House and the 
Tories? Not a whit. Were the Ministers 
not unanimous in coercion, but plentifully 
divided whenever measures of concession 
were about to be adopted? Indeed, they 
not only did nothing; but they promised 
nothing ; except, perhaps, that dreadful 
promise that the power of the State was 
to be used to force the payment of that 
which the voice of the nation proclaimed 
to be an exaction. Would it not pro- 
claim to the people of Ireland, trumpet- 
tongued, their degradation, in conse- 
quence of the want of a domestic legis- 
lation? He required of the House the 
postponement at least of this measure 
till after this Session. That was much 
more reasonable than to go into Com- 
mittee on a Bill admitted to be no longer 
the Bill they had read a first and second 
time. He would throw out a hint—they 
were a new Cabinet—let them pause ; take 
time to consider what they were about, as 
to this measure, so as to be certain, they 
were now thinking and acting together. 
Aye, but it was apprehended, that if the 
law was left as it was, there would be 
some difficulty in getting in this year’s 
tithes. He would suggest they should 
take a vote for 300,000/., in addition to 
the vote of last year, and apply it to the 
payment of the tithe proctor, and thus 
purchase peace for next winter, till they 
could bring in a proper measure. Had 
they done rightly, they would have 


taken the advice of Irish Members on a 
Bill which was to heal animosities, and 
give peace to all classes. 


He had given 
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they would not notice it. No one else 
had been, he believed, consulted. They 
would not fail to put all the people of 
Ireland in array against them by this Bill. 
His conviction was, they were endanger- 
ing the peace of Ireland, the lives of 
thousands, by playing off this fearful 
game of their enemy. Since their ac- 
cession to office, their system of Go- 
vernment had led to twice as many 
prosecutions as had taken place in the 
same period during the former Tory Ad- 
ministration. Their Attorney General 
was mischievously and constantly busy, 
and three times as much blood had been 
shed in their time of power, as had been 
shed in a similar period of the Tory Ad- 
ministration. Litigation and bloodshed 
marked their course of political power. 
He again conjured the Cabinet to pause 
in its design—to think not so much of the 
majority they always had for all their mea- 
sures in that House, but of the people and 
those interests to which this law was to ap- 
ply. It was a mistake: they were not 
called to govern a great country by means 
of exaction and coercion, but by mingling 
with a consistent firmness the attributes of 
all good Government—kindly concession 
and redress of admitted grievances. He 
felt it his duty to oppose this frightful 
Bill, and should therefore move, that it be 
committed this day six months. 

Lord Clements had heard with surprise 
and regret, many of the observations of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. There 
were others of his statements from which 
he dissented. He denied, that there had 
been, as alleged by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, more blood shed in Ireland 
for the last few years than at any former 
period of Irish history. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had forgotten the in- 
surrection and bloodshed of 1798. He 
regretted the highly-coloured statements 
of the hon. and Jearned Member on other 
points, to which he would not more parti- 
cularly allude. He thought, that though 
there were points in the measure which 
were not sufficiently understood, that Go- 
vernment nevertheless deserved great cre- 
dit for it. The subject of tithes was one 
which was surrounded with difficulties, 
and, therefore, the measure now before the 
House ought, he conceived, to be allowed 
to go into Committee. 

Mr. O'Connell rose to make one re- 
mark in explanation. When he said, that 
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there had been more disturbances and a 
greater quantity of blood shed in Ireland 
within the last few years than at any 
former period, he meant since the union 
of the two countries, and consequently 
did not intend to include the period of the 
Rebellion in his observations. 

Mr. Littleton said, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s temper had so com- 
pletely got the better of, and forestalled 
his reason, that the House, he was sure, 
would not be at all surprised to hear him 
state, that he could not understand the 
Bill. He trusted, nevertheless, that in 
his calmer moments the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would have the candour to ad- 
mit, that the present measure included 
many of the provisions of his plan, or, in 
other words, that the plan which he (Mr. 
Littleton) had now submitted to the House 
was, in a great measure, the same as the 
plan of the hon. and learned Member. He 
trusted, that hon. Members would concur 
with him, when he said that it was extreme- 
ly desirable, that, at this late period of the 
Session, they should be allowed to go into 
Committee at once. With regard to what 
had been said by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, in the way of complaint that 
the Bill had not been printed, he could 
assure the House, that the fault did not 
rest with him (Mr. Littleton). He was 
desirous, that the Bill should have been 
printed a fortnight ago, and intended that 
it should be so; but had been induced to 
change his opinion in consequence of a 
suggestion to that effect made by the hon. 
and learned member for the University of 
Dublin. He was, therefore, not to blame 
for the Bill not being printed. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman next proceeded to 
complain that the Irish Members had not 
been consulted about this Bill when it was 
in the course of preparation. The com- 
plaint of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was altogether unfounded: he could not 
have preferred one more groundless. 
Never was there any Bill respecting Ire- 
land in the framing of which the Mem- 
bers for that country were so much con- 
sulted. For more than a fortnight almost 
the whole of his time had been occupied 
in corresponding with the Irish Mem- 
bers on the subject of this Bill; and the 
house of his noble friend (Lord Althorp) 
had always been open to the Irish Mem- 
bers, whenever they wished to communi- 
cate with him onthe subject. He would, 
therefore, repeat, that there never was an 
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Irish measure in which the Irish Members 
had been so much consulted. He would 
not refer to the splenetic assertions of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, that no- 
thing had been done by the present Go- 
vernment for Ireland. He was sure the 
House were aware, that they had done 
every thing they could for that country, 
and that they had conferred several im- 
portant boons upon it. Had they done 
nothing for Ireland on the subject of 
tithes? Had they not done everything 
in their power to conciliate the Irish peo- 
ple, by a plan of commutation? And not 
only had the present Government perse- 
vered in its efforts to bring about an ad- 
justment of tithes; but they would still 
persevere in their endeavours to accom- 
plish that object, as they knew it was ne- 
cessary to the peace and tranquillity of the 
country. Was it, he would ask, no boon 
to the people of Ireland, that fifteen per 
cent was to be remitted to those who were 
liable to the composition? [Mr. Shaw: 
No.] Did the hon. and learned member 
for the University of Dublin mean to say, 
that that reduction was no relief to the 
tenantry of Ireland? It was impossible to 
carry the reduction of the amount of tithes 
much further without seriously injuring 
the property of those affected. He had 
only to express his hope, that the House 
would consent to the measure going at 
once into Committee, when he should be 
able to satisfy the Committee, that the al- 
terations he proposed were great improve- 
ments in the Bill. 

Mr. Stanley had not before thought, 
that any one could have proposed a plan 
with regard to the Church of Ireland 
which could by possibility have brought 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin 
and himself to vote upon the same side. 
He must confess that he had great doubts 
whether, after the declaration made by his 
right hon. friend, it would not be better 
to await and have the Bill printed, for the 
purpose of allowing the House and the 
country to judge of the alterations which 
had been made in it. His right hon. 
friend admitted, that the measure was not 
the same as when first introduced. That 
was with him a reason for postponing the 
consideration of the measure. Though, 
therefore, under such circumstances, he 
should vote with the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin, yet still he felt 
great hesitation on the subject, because 
he knew the responsibility that would de- 
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volve on that House, and on himself in 
taking such a step in the present state of 
tithe property in Ireland; and because he 
was persuaded it was the intention of the 
Government to propose what they consi- 
dered the best and most effective measure 
for the enforcement of the law and the 
preservation of property in Ireland. His 
right hon. friend said, in answer to the ob- 
jection of the hon. and learned Member 
against going into Committee on the Bill, 
that it was not his fault that the Bill had 
not been printed a fortnight ago for the 
consideration of the House; that he was 
then ready to go into Committee pro 
formd, for the purpose of having it so 
printed; but that in consequence of the 
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hon. member for the University of Dublin | 
declaring at the time, that he would take | 
the opportunity to raise a discussion upon | 


the principle, he was prevented from doing 


so. The alterations which, at that period, | 
had been made in the Bill were merely 
alterations of omission; but the clauses | 
which his right hon. friend now proposed, | 


must be viewed in a different light ; could 


they, he asked, be looked upon as part | 
and parcel of the original Bill? He’ 


would ask, whether it was not intended 


to omit a great portion of the Bill for | 
the purpose of introducing the clauses | 


that his right hon. friend had indicated 


to the House, and whether, amongst them, | 
_and at the risk of the country. The 


there was not the introduction of a new 


principle by which out of funds that. 
had hitherto been devoted to ecclesias- | 


tical purposes, the Government proposed 


to give a bonus of 100,000/. a-year to | 


the landlords of Ireland ? 
He thought so. He had no means of 
knowing whether he was right or wrong. 
His right hon. friend did not afford him 
such means. At the last moment, his 
right hon. friend came forward with a Bill 
so different from that which had been for- 
merly introduced—so exceedingly differ- 
ent from it, not merely on account of the 
clauses that were to be omitted, but also 
on account of those which were to be in- 
serted, that he (Mr. Stanley) could hardly 
conceive it possible that those who had voted 
on principle for the first Bill could sup- 
port this as the same Bill. He would call 
the attention of the House to the state in 
which the Bill was. He begged the 
House to observe," that last year diffi- 
culties, especially with regard to individual 
clergymen, had been thrown in the way 
of collecting tithes to such an extent, that 
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it was necessary for the Ministers to ask 
the House for an advance of 1,000,000/., 
in order that a measure finally to put an 
end to tithes might be submitted in the 
present Session of Parliament. What 
had been the argument upon that occasion ? 
Why, that nothing would satisfy the in- 
terests of Ireland, or permanently secure 
the tranquillity of that country, unless 
the tithe question was put an end to, not 
by temporary measures, but by altogether 
redeeming the tithes. Such was origin- 
ally the main principle and object of the 
Bill which he held in his hand. It was 
that principle which had justified strong 
measures. Those measures had been 
adopted for the purpose of encouraging 
redemption, and thereby securing the ex- 
tinction of the payment of tithes in any 
shape, and that redemption and extinction 
consequent thereupon could only be ef- 
fectually accomplished by a conversion 
of tithes into a Land-tax. Of this the 
Government was to undertake the col- 
lection, and almost all parties united in 
saying that it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to secure that from the individuals 
who were bound and able to pay it. The 
Government had consented to waive the 
objections which might arise from the 
substitution of the claims of the State for 
those of the Church, and the payment 
was made from the Consolidated Fund by 


House could not forget, that all former 
measures had proceeded on the principle 
that the miserable cottier—he meant the 
occupier— should not be the party liable 
to the payment of tithes, or, the person 
to be brought in collision with the tithe- 
owner. In all previous measures also the 
Legislature and the Government had stu- 
diously abstained from interfering in 
any shape with existing interests, created 
by bargains made and entered into be- 
tween landlord and tenant, and on the 
contrary the Government had taken upon 
itself the inconvenience of collection, in 
order to support the rights and claims of 
both parties. What, however, would the 
present Bill, with its amendments, effect ? 
Formerly the doctrine, had been ad- 
mitted, that the rent charge should be 
paid, not by the occupying tenant, but by 
the landlord ; and though it had been felt 
that such a course would be an interfer- 
ence with property, yet it was vindicated 
on the ground that the ultimate object— 
namely, the extinction, by redemption, of 
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tithes—was of so great importance, that 
the rights of landlords, and the rights of 

roperty ought not to stand in the way. 
He (Mr. Stanley) had always thought, that 
the landlords of Ireland ought not to es- 
cape from this burthen, subject, however, 
to being redeemed by them. But, by the 
present Bill the burthen was left, and at 
the same time it took away all chance of 
redemption, which was the object chiefly 
proposed by former Bills. This was a 
manifest departure, not merely from the 
details, but the main principles of all the 
measures which had previously been sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the Legis- 
lature. His right hon. friend the Secre- 
tary for Ireland, however, said that this 
might berectified in Committee, and down 
came he with a proposal which had been 
brought forward by the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin on a former occa- 
sion. It was not easy to follow his 
right hon. friend, but he bad under- 
stood him to suggest, that it would be very 
desirable that the landlords should take 
upon themselves the rent-charge for the 
period of five years, holding out an in- 
ducement to them to take upon them- 
selves the burthen. Formerly fifteen per 
cent had been held out as an inducement, 
but now that did not appear a sufficient 
boon, and therefore forty per cent was 
suggested. This was most undoubtedly 
an enormous bonus to be enforced by a 
most summary proceeding. If the land- 
lords did not complain, on being thus 
made responsible, the people of England 
had a right to complain ; andthe Church 
of Ireland was also justified in raising the 
voice of complaint. After much discus- 
sion and great deliberation, the House of 
Commons had, under the expected differ- 
ence of opinion with another branch of 
the Legislature, abandoned the principle 
of converting to the use of the State that 
very property which his right hon. friend 
now called upon the House to appropriate. 
Because the Parliament would not do that, 
the 147th clause of the Billof last year had 
been abandoned. On the discussion 
which ensued upon that clause the doc- 
trine of appropriation of Church property 
to State purposes was repudiated by the 
House. It was true, his right hon. friend 
had said, that it was not an appropriation 
to the State, but a bonus to the Irish 
landlords of forty per cent. With all 
these considerations he must ask the 
House whether it would not at least be 
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more decent to give them time for the 
consideration of the great alterations, now 
proposed, and the deviations from the 
principles adopted which were now 
in contemplation. He conceived, that 
the change ought at least to be made 
after the fullest opportunities for full and 
impartial deliberation. He spoke under 
very great doubts as to the course which, 
upon the present occasion, he ought to 
pursue, but he sincerely trusted his right 
hon. friend would not now press for the 
House to go into a Committee on the Bill. 
He felt all the responsibility which would 
devolve upon those who divided against 
going into Committee upon the Bill; 
but he confessed that, in voting with 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin, 
he did not think he should vote against 
this Bill or any other which might be 
introduced with reference to the same 
subject. He certainly thought, that his 
right hon. friend would do well to postpone 
further proceeding with this measure until 
the Bill, as proposed to be amended, was 
again printed, and in the hands of hon. 
Members. In the mean time he must call 
upon the House and the Government to 
consider, that upon them ultimately must 
rest the responsibility of supporting the 
laws of property. Satisfied that the Go- 
vernment had this responsibility, he should 
be inclined to be guided by their judgment 
rather than his own. It was for the Govern- 
ment to protect tithe property as much asthe 
property of any other of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, and he should therefore be disposed, 
as far as he could, to yield hisown judgment 
to that of those who, with the introduction 
of this Bill, were also charged with carrying 
the existing laws into effect. He, however, 
did trust, that the House would be allowed 
a better opportunity of acquiring a know- 
ledge of this Bill than it could have from 
the mere statement of his right hon. 
friend, before hon. Members were called 
upon to deal with its provisions. 

Lord Althorp said, that, notwithstanding 
his right hon. friend had declared it to be 
his intention to vote with the hon. member 
for Dublin, he very distinctly understood 
the principles upon which he so voted to 
be widely different from those upon which 
the hon. Member’s Amendment was based. 
The Amendment was framed for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the defeat of the Bill; 
his right hon. friend’s opposition was 
offered with a view to obtain the postpone- 
ment of the Bill till the new clauses were 
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fairly before the House. It might, how- 
ever, be observed, that even if the House 
did go into Committee now, the clauses 
to which his right hon. friend referred 
were not likely to come under their con- 
sideration, for the previous clauses would 
occupy their time, for some nights, per- 
haps; and, therefore, there would be 
plenty of time for their being printed and 
laid before the House previous to their 
consideration. But he would go even 
further, and say, that if the House desired, 
and expressed that desire, that the clauses 
should be printed before they went into 
Committee on the Bill, there was nothing 
unreasonable in that desire, or unfair in 
his right hon. friend’s demanding it. The 
change in the principle of this Bill might 
be resisted as well in the Committee as at 
present. His right hon. friend had very 
f airly stated the fact, that the chief object 
of the Bill originally was the commutation 
of the tithes into land, so as to get rid of 
them for ever. But he forgot to state 
that the principle upon which the advant- 
age now proposed to be given to the 
landlord had been already admitted on a 
former occasion. His right hon. friend 
had stated, that by leaving out the redemp- 
tion clauses, the Government pressed 
hardly on the Irish landlord, more hardly, 
indeed, than according to his conviction 
the Government desired. But then it 
ought to be recollected, that the landlords 
had the alternative offered them solely in 
consequence of this circumstance ; and as 
a compulsory rent-charge on the land, in 
lieu of the existing bargains relative to the 
tithes, appeared to be a hard measure, 
the Government resolved to offer them the 
boon now proposed, by way of mitigating 
hat hardship. Besides, it was no boon; 
it was only a fair equivalent for what was 
taken from them. With respect to the 
other part of the question entered into by 
his right hon. friend—the difference, 
namely, in the amount received by the 
Government on account of tithes, and 
that paid by them to the clergy—his right 
hon. friend had overstated the sum at 
100,0002. It was not so much as that. 
He admitted, that in thus applying the 
perpetuity fund, the Government went 
back to the principle contained in the 
147th clause of the Bill of last year; but 
the difference was this—that according to 
the Church Temporalities Bill, the perpe- 
tunity fund was to be applied to state 
purposes, while by the present measure 
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it was to be applied to increasing the 
security of the revenues of the Church, as 
an inducement to the landlords to take 
upon themselves the rent-charges, the 
effect of which would be greatly to facili- 
tate the collection of the impost, and 
secure the safety of those who were to 
receive it. He thought, however, that 
his right hon. friend could hardly with any 
consistency go the length of voting against 
the Bill. He had declared it to be the 
duty of Government to protect the pro- 
perty of his Majesty’s subjects, amongst 
whom the Irish clergy must of course be 
included; but he must remind his right 
hon. friend, that if the House at his insti- 
gation, and by his aid, deprived the 
Government of the means of affording 
them protection, it was hardly fair to look 
for it at their hands. If,, therefore, the 
Hfouse would consent merely to go into 
Committee on the Bill, he would consent 
to postpone the discussion of the principle 
of the new clauses until the House was in 
full possession of their purport, and with 
this understanding he trusted the Amend- 
ment would not be persevered in. 

Mr. More O’Ferrall was not altogether 
surprised at the course taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman, the late Secretary for 
the Colonies, but he was at the course 
taken by the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
the member for Dublin; he had never 
expected to see them join in anything, 
but above all in opposing an Irish Tithe 
Bill. Lest misconception should exist in 
any quarter, he thought it right that Irish 
Members particularly, should understand 
the position in which they stood with 
regard to the question before them. The 
law under which tithes in Ireland would 
be collected in November next, was the 
2nd and 3rd of William 4th, which had 
been introduced by the late Secretary for 
the Colonies in 1832, the object of which 
was, to place every parish in Ireland under 
composition. Under that Act a compulsory 
composition took place throughout Ireland 
last year, which had the effect of raising the 
value of tithes to a higher amount than 
under the old law. When the present 
Bill was first brought forward by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland he (Mr. O’Ferrall) 
had joined in opposing it, because it pro- 
vided that the redemption money should 
be invested in land, which would have 
conferred great political power upon the 
Protestant clergy. That Bill was now 
entirely altered. In the first place the 
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new clauses which it was proposed to 
insert, provided a remedy for the exces- 
sive and objectionable valuation — the 
principle which they had so recently 
contended for, namely, the appropria- 
tion of the property of the Church 
to useful and public purposes, was con- 
ceded in the proposition of the Secretary 
for Ireland, for the right hon. Secretary 
stated, that the sum allowed as a reduc- 
tion to the land-owners would be made 
up out of the Church fund. If these 
alterations were made, he certainly thought 
the Bill before the House would be a 
great improvement on the Bill of 1832, 
but if by any extraordinary combination 
of the hon. and learned member for Dublin 
with the late Secretary for the Colonies, 
those alterations should be prevented 
from taking place, he would then reserve 
to himself the right of voting against this 
Bill upon its third reading. He would 
advert to the proposition which had been 
made by the hon. member for Limerick, 
and adopted by the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin. That proposition 
claimed a new valuation, and a reduction 
of two-fifths; one-fifth to be paid by the 
Consolidated Fund, the other deducted 
from the clergy. The Bill before the 
House adopted these two propositions, 
and, under circumstances, would give a 
reduction of three-fifths, As he under- 
stood, it was proposed by this Bill, that 
the rate at which land sold should regu- 
late the price of redemption of tithe ; and 
where the value of land amounted to 
twenty years’ purchase, the reduction per 
cent on the tithe would be to the amount 
of 402. Although the proposed alterations 
did not go the length which he and many 
others desired, was that a reason, when so 
many positive advantages was offered, 
that they should reject it altogether ? 
Would they, by rejecting the present pro- 
posal of Government, leave the tithes to 
be collected under the Bill of 32—would 
they expose the people to the renewed 
evils of a harassing persecution? He was 
placed in that House to represent not the 
passions but the interests of his con- 
stituents, and the question for him to 
decide was, whether it was better for his 
constituents, that reduced tithes should 
be collected from the landlords, for the 
relief of the tenants under this Bill, as 
was proposed, or under the Compulsory 
Composition Act of 1832. He defied any 
Member of that House to assert, that this 
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Bill, with the proposed alterations which 
he had described, was not an improve- 
ment on the present law, and so far a 
benefit to the people. He repeated, if 
the Amendments were not carried in Com- 
mittee, he would vote against the third 
reading—but because he felt anxious to 
see these improvements introduced into 
the Bill, he would support the Motion for 
going into Committee on the Bill. 

Mr. Shaw had no objection to any 
course which might be for the convenience 
of the House, provided it did not involve 
a sacrifice of principle. He would not 
oppose the formal introduction of the new 
matter stated that evening by the right 
hon. Gentleman in order to its full dis- 
cussion, but he never could agree to the 
omission pro forma, without the question 
being discussed and decided by a vote of 
the House, of the redemption and appro- 
priation clauses—because they were of the 
very essence of the measure as first brought 
in by the Government—in short, all the 
rest of the Bill, and all that the Govern- 
ment now proposed to retain of it was, 
the mere machinery to promote redemption 
and appropriation, and thereby to abolish 
all yearly payment in the nature of tithe, 
by whatever name it was called, whether 
tithe, composition, land-tax, or rent- 
charge. To accomplish that object the 
friends of the Church had, although some- 
what reluctantly, consented to vest the 
property of the Church, for the limited 
period of five years, in the Crown, as a 
private individual might his estate in trus- 
tees; that during that time the law might 
be enforced, the rights of property asserted, 
and then the whole restored to the Church 
again. On the other hand, the rent- 
charge was to be imposed after the same 
period of five years, as a strong induce- 
ment to redemption, while the most ad- 
vantageous and tempting terms were 
offered by the Bill to the landlords upon 
which to redeem ; but now the whole plan 
of the Bill was altered; all that was sub- 
stantial in it was omitted, and nothing 
kept but its form and machinery—intended 
for a far different purpose, but to be used 
for that of divesting the clergy permanently 
of their property, and rendering the land- 
lord liable to a perpetual irredeemable 
rent-charge. The Bill was most objec- 
tionable, and the conduct of Government 
evasive in the extreme—shifting their 
ground from day to day, and not having 
yet discovered any one principle, in re- 
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spect of Church property, on which they 
could agree. Under these circumstances 
of indecision and vacillation, on the part 
of his Majesty’s Ministers—seeing that 
the Bill was brought forward in a new 
form every night, so that one could not 
tell to-day in what shape it would appear 
to-morrow, he was not surprised that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stanley) 
should feel disposed to agree with the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin, in 
postponing the measure altogether; but, 
admitting, as he did most willingly, 
that every respect and deference was due 
to the opinion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man upon a question, in reference to 
which he had made a great and honorable 
sacrifice; yet he was very apprehensive, 
that by voting with the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin, a way of escape would 
be opened to the Government, of which 
they would gladly avail themselves from 
the vast and fearful responsibility they 
had incurred, by re-opening and re-agi- 
tating the whole of the tithe question in 
Ireland, and which was to have been per- 
manently settled under the Act of 1832, 
introduced by the right hon. Gentleman, 
then Secretary for Ireland. He had never 


concealed his opinion, that the failure of 


the Government in their proceedings under 
what was called the 60,0002. Act, was at- 
tributable to themselves—first, because 
they expunged from the Bill the power 
of charging costs in any case, no matter 
how litigious or vexatious the resistance 
to a just demand; but, even after that 
difficulty had been overcome, and the 
force of the law had prevailed over the 
tumultuous resistance of those who system- 
atically opposed it, came the act of un- 
accountable infatuation of the noble Lord 
(Lord Althorp) in declaring, at the very 
moment that the tithe was being univer- 
sally paid in Ireland, that the Government 
would enforce it no longer. He did not 
mean to impute to the noble Lord person- 
ally any sinister motive in that declara- 
tion; but he verily believed, that it could 
alone have been induced by the wilful 
misrepresentations of some person or power 
acting behind the scenes, whose object 
was, to produce disturbance, and to pre- 
vent the settlement of Church-property in 
Ireland. The confusion caused by the 
noble Lord’s declaration led to the neces- 
sity of the Million Act of last year, which 
he had always sincerely deprecated, as one 
of those miserable shifts and temporary 
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expedients which it was vainly attempted 
to substitute for the ordinary law and the 
established rights of property. What he 
now dreaded was some similar device of 
the Government, for the purpose of ena- 
bling them to scramble over the present 
Session, and keep the ill-used and perse- 
cuted clergy of Ireland for another year in 
a state of cruel uncertainty and suspense. 
He felt the strongest objections both to 
the principle and details of the Bill at pre- 
sent proposed by the Government, as far 
as it was possible to understand it; though 
that was not easy, for it was as change- 
able, unfixed, and inconsistent, as Minis- 
ters themseives ; but what he was desirous 
to avoid was, affording the Government an 
excuse for throwing up a measure which 
they were incompetent to conduct, and 
transferring to others the blame with which 
they themselves were most justly charge- 
able. Let them not suppose, that by now 
abandoning this Bill, they could restore 
matters to the condition in which they 
would have been if they had never intro- 
duced it. The great interests of society 
could not thus be made the sport of every 
idle speculation and ill-digested theory. 
If a Government used their influence 
to unsettle men’s minds, in the expecta- 
tion of great changes—to disturb the usual 
course of vested rights, and shake the 
foundations of property—they would be 
grievously deceived, if they imagined that, 
by the abandonment of the particular 
measure which had produced the evil, the 
evil itself would be remedied, and that the 
various relations of society could re-adjust 
themselves as if they had never been de- 
ranged. While he was persuaded, there- 
fore, thatthe measure would fail in the end, 
he did not wish to enable Government to 
get rid of it in the indirect manner pro- 
posed by the hon. member for Dublin; 
but to leave the entire responsibility of 
such failure where it ought to rest—upon 
the Government themselves. He would 
consent to any postponement necessary 
for informing Members what was the last 
edition of the alterations proposed by Go- 
vernment ; but he would certainly resist 
the withdrawal, as a matter of form, of the 
redemption and appropriation clauses. 

Mr. O’Connell’s Amendment was with- 
drawn, and the Committee postponed to a 
future day. 


Roaps’ Act AMENDMENT (IRELAND) 
Brtu.| On the Question, that the Speaker 
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leave the Chair, to go into a Committee 
on the Roads’ Act Amendment (Ireland) 
Bill, 

Mr. O'Connell lamented, that there 
should be so much of legislation in gross 
ignorance of the state of the country in 
Ireland. ‘There was no necessity for this 
measure, which would only tend to bring 
the police into continual collision with the 
peasantry. He hoped, that the right hon. 
Member would withdraw it. 

Mr. Littleton replied, that the aim of 
this Bill was, to prevent the very circum- 
stance to which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had objected. Much blood had been 
shed in affrays between the police and the 
peasantry, in consequence of the former 
impounding the stray cattle of the cot- 
tagers, and the measures which this Bill 
contemplated would, he thought, do away 
with this unfortunate state of things. 

Colonel Perceval took a very different 
view of the nature and tendency of the Bill 
to that entertained by the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin. 

Mr. O'Reilly said, that nothing was 
more likely to provoke the peasantry, and 
bring the Government of the country into 
odium than this species of petty legislation. 
Formerly a Magistrate, whose importance 
was offended by seeing a pig upon the 
road, might have had the pig taken to the 
pound, and thus the owner, at least, might 
be found out. But now a policeman 
might act ina much more summary man- 
ner. He put it toevery Magistrate, who 
had ever attended Petty Sessions in Ire- 
land, whether it was not better to give 
up these petty prosecutions ? The un- 
fortunate peasant could not live, if this 
system of legislation were pursued against 
him, and if every policeman and informer 
were allowed to harass the population 
in this manner, and by merely saying, 
“‘T saw such a one’s pig, or such a one’s 
cow, on the road,” get the poor owner 
fined. 

The House divided on the Motion for 
going into Committee : Ayes 72; Noes 25 
— Majority 47. 

House went into the Committee. 

On Clause 4 being put, 

Mr. Littleton said, that in Ireland, ac- 
cording to the existing law, cattle found 
straying on the high roads were to be im- 
pounded. When the police, in discharge 
of their bounden duty, interfered to remove 
the cattle to the pound, the people re- 
sisted, and constant scenes of bloodshed 
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were the consequence. The Lord-lieu- 
tenant seeing this issued an order, that 
the police should not interfere. It was 
then proposed to put an end to the pound- 
ing of cattle, and in lieu of the present 
penalty to inflict a small fine. If the fine 
were large, the object would be defeated, 
as the people would resist. 

Mr. O'Reilly did not like legislation 
which operated exclusively against the 
poor. He knew a poor widow, the sup- 
port of whose large family was a single 
cow that was allowed to graze on the road 
side, watched by an infant of five years 
old. To impound that cow, would be 
considered such wanton inhumanity that 
no policeman ever attempted it, and if he 
did, no Magistrate would sanction it. 
But if the present law passed, it would be 
imperative on the Magistrates to impose a 
fine which the widow could not, in all 
human probability pay. Gentlemen who 
had large demesnes, and contrived to im- 
prove them at the public expense, could 
afford to keep their cows off the road. 
He did not think the police should have 
the power of summoning poor persons for 
allowing a cow to graze on the road side, 
and keeping it locked up till the following 
day. 

Mr. Littleton said, as the cattle should 
of necessity be pounded at present, there 
was no other way of getting over that evil 
than by adopting the present Bill. 

Mr. O’ Reilly said, that the police should 
be punished if they interfered wrongfully, 
and a provision to that effect should be in- 
troduced. He knew the pig-stye and cow- 
house to have been maliciously opened at 
night, in order that the animals might get 
out and be then impounded. Not only 
that, but the parties were kept for a 
long time without remedy or trial. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that within the last 
six months, five hundred families were 
turned out to live or die by the ditches. 
The Magistracy were the cause of much of 
the calamities of the people. 

Sir Robert Bateson said, as the hon. 
member for Dublin volunteered such 
sweeping accusations against the Magis- 
trates of Ireland, he called on him and 
defied him to name the parties. He 
would contradict the hon. and learned 
Member in the strongest terms the Eng- 
lish language would admit. 

Mr. Ruthven said, Magistrates were in 
the habit of issuing blank summonses to 
be filled up by their underlings at their 
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pleasure, and according to circumstances. 

The Committee divided — Ayes 58 ; 
Noes 14; Majority 44. 

Mr. O'Reilly must repeat the accusa- 
tions of the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin against the Magistracy of Ireland, 
who used to levy fines for the sake of their 
favourites. 

Major Macnamara said, that in his 
county (Clare) no such practice existed ; 
and he would testify for the humanity of 
the landlords of that county. 

Mr. O'Reilly said, that it was the severe 
conduct of those eulogised landlords 
which notoriously drove the peasantry 
of that county into the late insurrec- 
tion. 

The Bill passed through the Committee ; 
the House resumed; and the Report to be 
received. 


Centrrat Criminat Courr.| The 
House resolved into Committee on the 
Central Criminal Court Bill. 

On Clause 17 being read, restraining 
the Quarter Sessions from trying certain 
offences, 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, he rose to 
propose the omission of two offences 
enumerated in the clause,—larceny from 
the person, and larcenies after a previous 
conviction, He moved their erasure upon 
distinct and different grounds. If the 
Sessions were capable of trying any of- 
fence, it was that of larceny from the 
person, which, in the district comprised 
within the limits of the Bill, would, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, be 
stealing a handkerchief from the pocket. 
Now, surely, the time of the Judges of the 
land might be better employed than in 
trying trivial cases of that description. 
His (Mr. Hughes Hughes’) objections to 
the offence of larceny, after a previous 
conviction, being included in the Clause 
were these. A person brought before the 
proposed tribunal for that offence would, 
in a manner, be prejudged, being branded 
with a former conviction, but for which 
he would not be tryable in that Court but 
by the Sessions. Under one of the statutes 
known as Peel's Acts, the punishment on 
a second conviction was increased from 
seven to fourteen years transportation ; 
but the fact of a former conviction was 
a separate issue to be tried by the Jury 
after the finding of Guiity of the offence 
charged in the indictment. The circum- 
stance of its being a second offence did 





not make the case more difficult of deci- 
sion by the Jury and Justices at Quarter 
Sessions. Another and serious difficulty 
he foresaw. The fact of a previous con- 
viction of the prisoner could very seldom 
be known to the committing Magistrate, 
who must therefore commit to the Ses- 
sions; the discovery being made just pre- 
viously to the trial, a re-committal to the 
New Court, and fresh recognizances of 
witnesses would become necessary, and, 
in half the instances in question, the con- 
sequence would be, that the prosecutor 
refusing to incur the additional trouble 
and expense, the prisoner would escape. 
For the reasons he had assigned, he 
moved the erasure of the two offences 
from the Clause. 

The Attorney General agreed with the 
hon. Member, that larceny from the per- 
son was an offence, in the trial of which 
the superior Judges need not be employed, 
and he, therefore, consented to its erasure 
from the Clause. To the other proposal 
of the hon. Member he could not agree, 
because the second conviction of larceny 
was punishable with fourteen years’ trans- 
portation, and because the Sessions would 
have power to try the case of a second 
offence sent to that Court by mistake, 
only that no mention must be made in the 
indictment, of the previous conviction, 
but it must be taken to be the prisoner's 
first offence. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, that after the 
explanation the Committee had just 
heard; and if the bon. and learned At- 
torney General thought it expedient, in 
the case he (Mr. Hughes Hughes) had 
supposed, to forego the provisions of Mr. 
Peel’s Act, so far as regarded a second 
conviction for larceny, he could have no 
objection to abandon that part of his Mo- 
tion, and confine himself to the erasure of 
larceny from the person. 

Amendment agreed to, as altered. 

The other Clauses of the Bill having 
been agreed to, 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, he rose to move 
pursuant to notice, for leave to bring up a 
Clause to provide, that all and singular 
the enactments, powers, and authorities, 
made and given in and by the Act 4th 
George 4, cap. 48, for enabling Courts 
to abstain from pronouncing sentence of 
death in certain capital felonies, should 
be deemed to extend, and should extend, 
to the proposed Court. As many hon. 
Members might perhaps remember, he 
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(Mr. Hughes Hughes) moved, in the Par- 
liament of 1832, for leave to bring ina 
Bill to the effect of his present proposi- 
tion, and had the honour to be seconded 
by his Majesty’s then Attorney General, 
the present Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, who prepared and brought in the 
Bill with him, which passed the House of 
Commons, and literally had one opponent 
only in any of its stages ; it was, however, 
thrown out in the House of Lords, in 
consequence of a difficulty which arose 
not upon the Bill itself, but upon an 
amendment proposed to be made in it. 
An additional reason for now making the 
enactment, which only sought to assimi- 
late the practice at the Old Bailey to that 
which prevailed at the Assizes throughout 
the kingdom, of recording, instead of pass- 
ing, sentence of death upon criminals not 
likely to be executed, might be urged 
from the circumstance, that the new 
Court would include certain districts of 
the Home Circuit, which enjoyed the be- 
nefit (for so he must consider it) of the 
Act to which he had referred. As he 
(Mr. Hughes Hughes) could not antici- 
pate any objection to this humane pro- 
posal, he would not further trouble the 
Committee, but move, that the Clause be 
brought up. 

The Atiorney General had great plea- 
sure in seconding the proposition, and 
begged to compliment the hon. Member 
on his perseverance in its introduction. 
It was certainly high time, that the solemn 
mockery of the Judge putting on his 
black cap, and formally passing the awful 
sentence of death upon criminals which 
were not to be executed, should be done 
away with at the Old Bailey, as it already 
had been in every other Criminal Court 
in the country. 

Clause brought up, read, and agreed 
to, and added to the Bill. 

The House resumed, and the Bill to be 
reported. 


Poor Laws’ AMenpMENT.] Lord Al- 
thorp rose to move, according to notice, 
that the Order of the Day for the third 
reading of the Poor laws’ Amendment 
Bill have precedence of Notices on Tues- 
day. He believed, that this application 
was not an unusual one in Parliamentary 
practice, and he hoped, therefore, that 
hon. Members who had notices for to- 
morrow, would give way on the present 
Occasion, 
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Mr. Thomas Attwood had made several 
attempts in the course of the present Ses- 
sion, to bring forward motions of which 
he had given notice, but had always been 
interrupted by some stop-gap Bill or 
other, like the present. As it was, he 
had a motion on the list for to-morrow ; 
and, therefore, if the noble Lord persisted 
in his motion, he would do all in his 
power, by moving the adjournment of the 
House, to frustrate his intentions. 

Mr. Potter complained of the speed 
with which the present measure was urged 
forward. It was only on Tuesday, that 
the amended Bill was put into their 
hands, and they had not had time to as- 
certain the sentiments of their constituents 
on the subject. 

Mr. Grote hoped the noble Lord would 
persist in his motion. 

Motion agreed to. 


IPOS LOL LOD em 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 1, 1834. 


Minutes.}] Bilis. Read a second time :—Glasgow Lottery. 

Petitions presented. By theEarl of Wicklow, from Clonard, 
against the Irish Church Commission.—By the Duke 
of Buccieveu, from the Parochial Schoolmasters of 
Kelso, for an increased Stipend.—By the same, and by the 
Marquesses of DowNSHIRE and BrisToL, Earls VERULAM, 
BrownLow, WickLow, Howe, WARWICK, 'TANKER- 
VILLE, and Falmouth, Lords RoLtLE, FARNEAM, and 
KENyoN, by the Archbishop of CANTERBURY, and the 
Bishops of CARLISLE and Exeter, from a great Number 
of Places,—for Protection to the Established Church of 
England and Ireland, against the Claims of the Dissenters, 
against the Separation of Church and State.—By the 
Earl of RApNor, from a Dissenting Congregation at 
Salisbury, for Relief to the Dissenters. 


Breacnu or PrivitrcGe—Mornine 
Posr.] Lord Wynford had a Petition to 
present from Thomas Bittleston, who was 
brought to their Bar yesterday, to answer 
for a breach of the privileges of that House. 
It was then understood that, upon a 
proper application being made to their 
Lordships by that individual, they would 
be disposed to extend to him that mercy 
which it was the custom of their Lordships 
to evince towards every individual who 
showed, that he was sensible of the error 
of his conduct in giving their Lordships 
offence. He had such a petition to pre- 
sent couched in terms the most respectful, 
and expressive of his regret for the viola- 
tion of their privileges of which he had 
been guilty. The noble and learned Lord 
read the petition, and moved that Thomas 
Bittleston be called to the Bar, repri- 
manded, and discharged. 

Earl Grey did not wish to act with uns 
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necessary harshness, but he thought the 
Motion of the noble and learned Lord was 
not in exact accordance with the precedent 
established in the case of a libel upon a 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Limerick), and it 
was understood that that precedent was to 
be followed in thiscase. Uponthat occasion, 
he believed, the individual was not dis- 
charged upon the day upon which his 
petition was presented, but on the follow- 
ing day. The noble Earl read from the 
minutes the entry in the case of Mr. Law- 
son’s petition for his discharge from the 
custody of the Usher of the Black Rod: 
‘It was moved and carried after debate 
that this petition be taken into considera- 
tion to-morrow, and that the Lords be 
summoned.” ‘The proper course, there- 
fore, for the noble and learned Lord would 
be to move that the petition of Mr. Bittle- 
ston be taken into consideration to- 
morrow. 

Lord Wynford acquiesced, and moved 
accordingly. 

Question carried. 

The Duke of Cumberland begged to 
state, that he perfectly agreed with his 
noble and learned friend in the course he 
had taken. He admitted unequivocally 
that the article which had occasioned 
their Lordships’ displeasure was a libel 
upon the noble and learned Lord upon 
the Woolsack, but, at the same time, he 
must say, that it would, in his opinion, be 
unjust and cruel in their Lordships to 
punish Mr. Bittleston more severely than 
they had punished the other person for a 
libel on alay Lord. He might be wrong; 
but he could not consider that the Lord 
Chancellor was to be considered in a case 
of this kind as anything more than any 
other Peer. He maintained, that if the 
character of any other Member of that 
House had been similarly attacked, that 
Member would have an equal right to 
complain, and to an equal measure of 
punishment upon the offender, as the 
noble and learned Lord. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he should 
not be discharging his duty to their Lord- 
ships if he passed over the remarks of the 
illustrious Duke without observation. He 
felt himself called on to place his opinion 
most decidedly against the opinion of the 
illustrious Duke. He would not be deter- 
red by any motives of personal delicaey— 
he would not be prevented by any feeling 
with reference to himself, from stating his 
opinion, and he believed that it was also 
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the opinion of every impartial person in 
that House and in the country, that the 
present was an offence tending directly to 
impede the administration of justice—an 
offence which, if allowed to be passed over 
as a matter of course, that House would 
no longer be a Court of Justice. Very 
soon, indeed, would their Lordships in 
that case cease to administer justice in 
the last resort. Was it to be endured, 
that those who assisted their Lordships in 
deciding cases of the greatest difficulty, 
decisions at which every one of their 
Lordships had a right to give his opinion, 
but in arriving at which the law Lords 
were most able to lend effectual assistance 
—and God forbid that he should ever see 
the day when lay Lords should transact 
all the judicial business of that House 
without the assistance of law Lords—was 
it to be endured that the conduct of those 
who thus assisted their Lordships should 
be grossly libelled and misrepresented, 
while little or no notice was to be taken 
of the offence? In the present instance, 
it was not a common offence that had 
been committed—it was not a mere attack 
upon an individual Peer, but an attack 
made upon a legal functionary with re- 
spect to the discharge of his legal duties. 
What was the charge? A charge of for- 
gery—a charge of fabricating a fraudulent 
entry. And who was the individual 
charged? ‘The first Law Officer under 
the Crown—the first Officer in their Lord- 
ships’ House—yes, the Speaker of their 
Lordships’ House—he it was, who was 
charged with fabricating one of their 
Lordships’ records for a personal and 
most unworthy purpose. This, assuredly, 
was very different from a charge brought 
against an individual Peer in his private 
capacity. But what he chiefly rose to 
notice was the allusion made to the extent 
of punishment by the illustrious Duke. 
The illustrious Duke said, that there 
should be no greater degree of punishment 
awarded in this than in a former case— 
that it would be cruel and unjust to punish 
this individual more than another person 
had been punished. The illustrious Duke 
seemed to think because Mr. Lawson had 
only undergone one or two days’ imprison- 
ment, that, therefore, any breach of their 
Lordships’ privileges ought to be visited 
with punishment merely to that extent. 
Was that, then, to be the actual amount 
of punishment in all cases? [The Duke 
of Cumberland; No, no.] If the illustri- 
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ous Duke did not say so, he had mis- 
understood the illustrious Duke, and sure 
he was that a large body of their Lord- 
ships had misunderstood the illustrious 
Duke also. He believed the illustrious 
Duke had said, that it would be unjust to 
give this man more punishment than had 
been inflicted on the individual who had 
been brought before their Lordships some 
time since. Now, upon that point all he 
should say was, that every case must be 
taken on its own individual merits—it 
must be judged by its own peculiar cir- 
cumstances. And he did not by any 
means say, or intend to say, that though 
he should concur to-morrow in the Motion 
for liberating this individual (and be it 
remembered he had made a Motion of the 
same kind last night, and if he could have 
had his will that person should not have 
been taken into custody at all) -— but 
when his noble and learned friend made 
his Motion, and when that Motion was 
supported by him, he did not mean 
thereby to say, that he should not consider 
it fit and proper to refuse his concurrence 
to a similar proceeding hereafter, if an- 
other case came before their Lordships, 
because, as he had before said, every case 
must stand on its own especial grounds, 
The Duke of Cumberland should not 
have addressed a single word to their 
Lordships if he had been aware that the 
question of adjournment till to-morrow 
had been carried. He did not mean to 
recall anything he had stated. He did 
not deny the power of that House to deal 
with offenders against its privileges as it 
pleased. God forbid he should deny 
their power; and if he had been so under- 
stood, he begged distinctly to disclaim any 
such intention. What he meant to say 
was this:--That as the Lord Chancellor 
had so often told them thatin that House 
he was no more than any other Peer, lie 
thought that no distinction should be 
made between a libel upon the noble and 
learned Lord and any other Member of 
the House. All he asked of their Lord- 
ships was, that they should adopt the 
words of the noble and learned Lord him- 
self, and treat him in this case just as 
they would treat any other Member of the 
House. If in this he were wrong, he was 
sorry for it; but he could not retract an 
opinion conscientiously entertained. Te 
did not mean to defend the libel upon the 
noble and learned Lord; but he would 
Maintain, that when the individual wrote 
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the libel in question, he really thought that 
their Lordships’ minutes had been falsified. 

The Lord Chancellor was afraid the 
illustrious Duke had misunderstood him. 
He had not intended to say that an attack 
upon the Chancellor was a greater offence 
than an attack upon any other Peer; but 
that an attack upon him in his judicial 
capacity was an offence of a graver nature 
than an attack upon the individual cha- 
racter of any Peer. He would suppose 
his Royal Highness, or any other Member 
of the House, had been attending a case 
judicially brought before them, and a 
newspaper were to impute to his Royal 
Highness, in the part he had performed, 
corrupt motives, or that he had falsified 
the entry on their Lordships’ minutes. 
That would be a parallel case, and in such 
a case his Royal Highness would have 
been as grossly libelled as he had been. 
This was his meaning, and the only dis- 
tinction he had intended to draw. 

Earl Grey expressed his regret at the 
discussion which had arisen, and that he 
should prolong it by a single word. He 
could not, however, allow to pass un- 
noticed the observation, that this was a 
case merely of personal libel, and that an 
attack upon the Lord Chancellor should 
be regarded in the same light as an attack 
upon any other Peer. He did not find 
fault with the noble and illustrious Duke 
for stating the opinion he entertained ; but 
for himself he must protest against that 
opinion in the strongest manner. He 
could not but express his astonishment at 
such a doctrine. He was willing that the 
present offence should be visited with the 
most mitigated punishment; but if he 
were to refer to former cases of similar 
offence, he should be able to show how 
much more severely that House had visited 
breaches of its privileges of a nature much 
less grave than the present. In the year 
1798 a case was made against the Morning 
Chronicle for a purely political libel upon 
that House, one which in the present day 
would be thought very innocent. What 
was the sentence of the House upon that 
occasion? ‘* It was ordered by the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, in Parliament 
assembled, that the said James Perry, for 
the said offence, do pay a fine to his 
Majesty of 50/., and that he be sent a 
prisoner to Newgate for the space of three 
months, and until he shall have paid the 
said fine.” With this precedent of the 
punishment inflicted by the House for an 
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offence of a much less aggravated nature, 
he thought no one with justice could say, 
that the punishment of the petitioner was 
one of undue severity. 


Suppression oF Disturbances (IRE- 
LAND.)] Earl Grey assured their Lord- 
ships, that he had never, upon any occasion, 
felt more regret than on finding himself 
under the necessity of proposing to their 
Lordships the renewal of the Coercion 
Act. It was an Act which was justified 
only in a case of the best authenticated 
and most cruel necessity; but when that 
necessity was made to appear, he should 
be unworthy of being a Member of their 
Lordships’ House, and still more of hold- 
ing a seat in his Majesty’s Councils, if he 
hesitated to recommend the renewal of 
that measure, when he believed it neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the public 
peace in Ireland, and even the safety and 
security of his Majesty’s Crown. In the 
last Session of Parliament it had fallen to 
his lot to propose to their Lordships the 
Act which he now had to move that they 
should renew. It would be painful for 
him to repeat the statements which he 
had then made to show the unsettled and 
disturbed situation of Ireland at that 
time, and which, in the opinion of his 
Majesty’s Government, justified them in 
passing the measure. He might, however, 
mention, that such was their Lordships’ 
opinion of the state of Ireland, that 
they unanimously agreed as to the ne- 
cessity of the measure; and in the other 
House of Parliament, a great majority 
of the Representatives of the people 
were of the same opinion. Indeed, so 
decisive was the majority in that House, 
that on every division which took place on 
the different clauses of the Bill, the ma- 
jority was as four to one in favour of the 
measure. This being the case at the 
period of passing the measure, in rising to 
propose the renewal of this severe Act, the 
first thing that would be expected from 
him was, to show in what manner the 
Act, while in operation, had been found to 
work; and if their Lordships were satis- 
fied that it had worked beneficially for 
the peace of Ireland, then it would be- 
come his duty to show, that the state of 
that country still continued such as to 
require a renewal of the measure; that 
the spirit of insubordination existing 
there, was such as to require addi- 
tional powers to be given for the sup- 
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port of the Government, and that the 
ordinary powers of the law were no 
longer sufficient to preserve the public 
peace. Wishing to trouble their Lord- 
ships as short a time as he possibly could 
in introducing this measure, he should 
proceed at once to show, in the first place, 
what measures had been taken by the 
Government under the Act; in the second 
place, to point out the manner in which 
the powers given under the Act had been 
applied ; and, lastly, to show what the 
state of Ireland was at the present mo- 
ment. Under the provisions of the Act, 
four districts of the county of Kilkenny 
had been proclaimed on the 6th of April, 
1833. The second place where it was 
brought into operation was in the King’s 
County. Four baronies in that county 
were proclaimed on the 14th of April, 1834. 
It was next brought into operation in the 
county of Westmeath, where four baronies 
were proclaimed on the 4th of May, 1834. 
And lastly, the baronies of Longford and 
Leitrim, in the county of Galway were 
proclaimed, in consequence of an unani- 
mous application of the Magistrates of the 
disturbed districts, on the 26th of May, 
1834, These were the only four districts 
in which it had been found necessary, by 
the Government of Ireland, to bring the 
Act into operation. He felt, that it was 
only an act of justice towards the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government in 
Ireland, as well as towards the Govern- 
ment itself to say, that they had shown, 
in exercising the extraordinary powers 
given to them by this Act, great forbear- 
ance and moderation, mixed with great 
firmness. They had never applied it but 
in cases where the application of it was 
clearly and undoubtedly necessary; and 
where it was found necessary, from the 
state of the districts to which he had 
alluded, that it should be applied, it was 
done in a manner as little severe as pos- 
sible. As he had stated, the Act was 
first brought into operation in the county 
of Kilkenny, on the 6th of April, 1833. 
He had before him a statement of the 
crimes in that district from the Ist of 
April, 1832, to the Ist of April, 1833; 
and also from the Ist of April, 1833, to 
he Ist of April, 1834. In the former of 
these periods—that was, from the Ist of 
April, 1832, to the Ist of April, 1833— 
the outrages committed amounted to 
1,590. That was previous to the Act 
coming into operation, The county was 
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proclaimed on the 6th of April, 1833, by 
the Privy Council, and the provisions of 
the Act came into operation on the 10th. 
In the period from the 4th of April, 1833, 
to the Ist of April, 1834, which was after 
it came into operation, the number of out- 
rages amounted only to 331, which was a 
diminution of 1,259, as compared to the 
former period. This showed the salutary 
effects of the Act in that district, and 
must be satisfactory to their Lordships. 
This account was given by Mr, Green, a 
resident Magistrate in Kilkenny, in a 
letter to Lord Wellesley, dated April 19, 
1834, Mr. Green said, in his letter, that 
he is of opinion, “ that notwithstand- 
ing this diminution of the amount of crime, 
the operation of the Act cannot be safely 
suspended; and that, were the Act to ex- 
pire, the winter would be one of con- 
tinued outrage.” In a subsequent com- 
munication from Mr. Green, dated May 
13, 1834, and written by him in answer 
to certain queries addressed to him by the 
Government, he says, that ‘ agitation 
had not been attempted in the county or 
city since the proclamation;” and he 
added, that ‘‘ the provisions of the Bill 
had been exercised without imposing the 
slightest restraint or hardship on the peo- 
ple by day or night, when pursuing their 
honest and ordinary calling;” and he 
added, that ‘ his orders on this head had 
been strictly obeyed.” This must also be 
highly satisfactory to their Lordships to 
hear. The same intelligent gentleman, in 
a subsequent letter, dated the 4th of 
June, 1833, and addressed to Sir William 
Gossett, stated, that ‘* only one person 
was in confinement on the 4th of June, 
under the Coercion Act, but that the 
greatest anxiety prevailed among all 
classes, as the time for the expiring of 
the Act drew near, to have it renewed.” 
This showed, in the first place, that the 
Act had been applied in districts where it 
was required; secondly, that it had had 
a salutary effect; thirdly, that the manner 
in which the extraordinary powers given 
by it were employed, was lenient; and, 
lastly, that the people in the districts 
where it was applied, depended on a re- 
newal of the Act for safety. Mr. Green 
added, in another letter to Sir William 
Gossett, dated June 15, 1834, when speak- 
ing of the effect of the Act as to expense : 
—‘ Notwithstanding the proclamation of 
the county, the constabulary force of the 
county has been diminished by two chief 
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constables, and sixty peace-preservation 
police ; that of the city, by ten policemen; 
being a saving of expense to the amount 
of 1,480/.” The next of the proclaimed 
districts, was King’s County. In it, five 
baronies were proclaimed on the 14th of 
April last. During the month of March 
preceding, the number of crimes reported 
amounted to seventy-three; twenty-three 
being for attacks on houses, fourteen for 
illegal meetings, ten for appearing in 
arms, and seven for administering unlawful 
oaths. Of these crimes, fifty-four were of 
an insurrectionary character. During the 
month of April, the total amount of crimes 
reported was eight, four being previous to 
the proclamation. ‘Thus, in the month of 
March, the total amount of general crime 
was seventy-three; while, in April, it was 
only eight, being a diminution in the 
month subsequent to the proclamation, of 
sixty-five ; and the amount of crime of 
an insurrectionary character was, in the 
month of March fifty-four, and in the 
month of April only eight, being a dimi- 
nution of forty-six. This showed both 
the necessity of applying the Act in this 
district, and the salutary effect which 
ensued from it. He was sorry, however, 
to say, that the diminution in the amount 
of crime did not continue; for he found 
in May there was a general increase of 
crime, from eight, the number in the pre- 
ceding month, to twenty-nine. But of 
these, only five offences were of a po- 
litical character, From this it appear- 
ed, that the amount of general crime in 
March was seventy-three, while, in May, 
it was twenty-nine, being a diminution of 
forty-four; and the amount of crimes of 
a political nature in the former period was 
fifty-four; while, in the latter period it 
was only five, being a diminution of forty- 
nine. Then, with regard to the baronies 
which were proclaimed in the county of 
Westmeath. It appeared, that they were 
proclaimed on the 4th of May. The 
crimes reported during the month of April 
preceding were twenty-one, while the 
amount during the month of May, when 
it was a proclaimed district, was only 
three, being a diminution of nineteen. 
The last of the proclaimed districts were 
the baronies of Longford and Leitrim, 
in the county of Galway. They were 
proclaimed in consequence of the unanim- 
ous resolution of twenty-three Magistrates, 
on the 26th of May, 1834; and it appear- 
ed, that from the Ist of April to the 25th 
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of May, twenty-two outrages were com- 
mitted in those baronies, some of them of 
a very serious nature. But no account 
had been received since the proclamation, 
the month not being yet completed. He 
was unwilling to take up so much of their 
Lordships’ attention by reading these 
statements, but it was necessary, that their 
Lordshipsand the public should be satisfied 
of the necessity of renewing this Act, and 
he therefore claimed their indulgence. He 
would read a statement of the state of 
Ireland which he had extracted from 
papers which he had his Majesty’s com- 
mands to lay on their Lordships’ Table. 
The noble Earl read the following state- 
ments :—- 
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State oF IRELAND DURING THE MONTI 
or May, 1834. 

Showing the total number of crimes, of every 
description, committed during that period ; 
also distinguishing those of a political or 
insurrectionary character ; and showing the 
increase or decrease as compared with the 
preceding month and the corresponding 
month of last year. 

Province of Leinster. 

Crimes of every description~— 


Committed in April, 1834 = 302 
May, 1834 - 325 

Increase in May, - - 23 
Committed in May, 1833 - 265 
May, 1834 - 325 

Increase in 1834 ~ - 60 

Crimes of an insurrectionary nature— 

Committed in April, 1834 - 169 
May, 1834 « 

Decrease in May - - 52 
Committed in May, 1833 - 143 
May, 1834 - 117 

Decrease in 1834 — = - 26 


The principal decrease since 
the month of April being 
in — Attacks on [louses 
(decrease) 15 
Burnings, &c. - 14 
Illegal Notices - 27 


Decrease under these three heads 56 


The counties of Carlow, Louth, and Wex- 
ford, appear almost quite free from crimes of 
an insurrectionary character. ‘Iwo cases only 
being reported during the month of May in 
the two first, and three in the last; all of a 
trifling nature. 

In Kilkenny (proclaimed), there appears a 
decrease of crime of every description, from 
fifty in the month of May, 1833, to thirt+ six 
in the month of April, 1834; and thirty-one 
in May, 1834. Of these, forty-three are 
reported in May, 1833, as being of a political 
character; twenty-six in April, 1834; and 
only thirteen in May, 1634; being a decrease 
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in crimes of this nature of thirty, since the 
corresponding month of last year. 

In King’s County, political offences had de- 
creased from fifteen committed in May, 1833, 
to five committed in May, 1834. Five baro- 
nies of this county are proclaimed. 

In Westmeath, the decrease in the number 
of political crimes since the proclamation of 
three baronies, on the 5th May last, is very 
great. The number of such offences reported 
in April being forty-four; in May (of which five 
were committed prior to the proclamation), 19 ; 
being a decrease on the month of 25. 

Queen’s County appears in the worst state ; 
there being an increase both of crime in gene~« 
ral, and those ofa political character. Of the 
latter, twenty-three are reported in May, 
1833; twenty-nine in April, 1834; thirty-four 
in May, 1834; showing an increase of five in 
the month, and eleven on the same month of 
the previous year, Sir S, Harvey thinks 
(June 7th, 1834), that the provisions of the 
Act would be usefully extended to this coun- 


try. 
Province of Munster.* 
Crimes of every description— 


Committed in April, 1834 = 162 
May, 1834 - 171 

Tnerease in May - - 9 
Committed in May, 1833 - 54 
May, 1834 - 171 

Increasein 1834 - - 117 


The principal increase being in assaults and 
larcenies. 


Crimes of an insurrectionary character.~— 


Committed in April, 1834 - 56 
May, 1834 = 28 

Decrease in May - 28 
Committed in May, 1833 = 27 
May, 1834 - 2 

Increasein 1834 - - 1 


The principal decrease in crimes of this 
nature since April, is in assaults, attacks upon 
houses, and burnings, and attempts at ditto, 

The county Cork appears quite quiet; no 
case of an insurrectionary nature being re- 
ported during the month. In April, there 
were seventeen in the county and city. Of 
the fifty-seven crimes of other descriptions 
reported from the county and city during the 
month, few appear of a serious nature. 

Kerry is also described as in a most satis- 
factory state; only twenty-eight crimes being 
reported, and, of these, only one being of a 
political character. 

Limerick and Waterford show a diminution 
of one-half in the number of political offences 
since April. 

Tipperary is in much the same state as it has 





A great part of the apparent increase of 
crime in this province, in the year, 1834, proceeds 
from the fact, that the county of the city of Cork 
has been brought, for the first time, under the 
constabulary system, and is, for the first time, 
inserted in the Inspector's report, 
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been in for the last year, the number and 
nature of the political offences varying little. 
The scene of them is described as changing : 
some baronies, which were disturbed, having 
become tranquil; and in others, which were 
quiet, crimes having become more frequent. 
Province of Connaught. 
Crimes of every description— 
’ Committed in April, 1834 - 556 
May, 1834 - 618 
Increase in May - - 62 
Commitied in May, 1833 - 534 


May, 1834 - 618 

Increase in 1834 - - 84 

Crimes of a political nature— 

Committed in April, 1834 - 105 
May, 1834 - 100 

Decrease in May - - 5 
Committed in May, 1833 - 72 
May, 1834 - 100 

Increase in 1834 - - 28 


Leitrim, Mayo, and Clare, with the excep- 
tion of two baronies, are described as being 
in a tranquil state. 

Galway is described as being considerably 
disturbed, and the crimes of a political nature 
though showing a decrease of twenty-five since 
April, are more numerous than in any other 
county in Ireland, forty-three being reported 
during the month of May. No great change 
in this county since last year. 

Both Roscommon and Sligo show an in- 
crease in the month of May in the former 
county, crimes of a political nature having in- 
creased from ten in the month of April, to 
fourteen in the month of May, and in the 
latter from fourteen to twenty-nine; both 
counties also exhibiting a considerable in- 
crease in crimes of this description over the 
corresponding month of last year. 


Province of Ulster, 


Crimes of every description— 
Committed in April, 1834 - 430 


May, 1834 - 488 
Increase in May - 58 
Committed in May, 1833 - 252 
May, 1834 - 488 
Increase in 1834 - - 236 


Of this increase, one-half consists of cases 
of assault, unconnected with Ribandism. 


Crimes of a political nature— 
Committed in April, 1834 - 66 
May, 1834 - 60 
Decrease in May - = - 6 
Committed in May, 1833 - 33 
May, 1834 - 60 
Increase in 1834 . 27 

Attacks upon houses form the principal 
item of increase since last year. 

The counties of Antrim, Down, Tyrone, 
Londonderry, and Fermanagh appear quite 
tranquil; in the three former no political out- 
rages being reported during the month of May, 
and in the two last only three. 

Donegal and Armagh are in an improving 
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state, insurrectionary offences having de- 
creased since April; in the former. from 
twenty-four to eight, in the latter from sixteen 
to three. 

Monaghan alone shows an increase in these 
crimes, the number in April sixteen, in May 
twenty-four; the increase being in attacks 
upon houses. 

Assault and larcenies form the chief items 
of the great increase in crimes of every de- 
scription since last year. 


General statement of political and insur- 
rectionary offences during the months of May, 
1833 and 1834— 

18535 1854 Decr. Iner. 
Province of Leinster 143 117 26 oO 
Munster 2 @ @ 41 
Connaught 72 100 0 28 
Ulster 33 60 O 27 


Total Ireland 275 305 30 


’ The total amount of crimes reported offici- 
ally in Ireland, from the 1st of January, to 
the 31st of May, 1834— 
Ulster - 2,083 
Leinster - 1,866 
Connaught - 3,038 
Munster - = 882 
7,869 
Of these 3,296 are cases of assault, uncon- 
nected with Ribandism. 
Those reported of an insurrectionary, &c., 
character, amount to, in 


Ulster - 300 
Leinster - 963 
Connaught - 478 
Munster = 212 

1,953 


In Ulster little more than one-seventh, in 
Connaught less than one-seventh; in Munster 
one-quarter appear differences of an insur- 
rectionary character, while in Leinster upwards 
of one-half are of that nature. 

By a comparison with the reports for the 
corresponding period in the last year, it ap- 
pears that in the first five months of the pre- 
sent year, there has, in the provinces of Ulster, 
Connaught, and Munster, been an increase of 
crime on the aggregate, and in the province 
of Leinster a decrease to the following extent, 
v1Z.— 

Increase. Decrease, 
Ulster - 603 Leinster - 1306 
Connaught 200 


Munster 424 
- - - - 1,227 
Making a decrease on the whole of 79 


To make the case clear to their Lord- 
ships he would state the opinion of the 
authorities in Ireland, the best qualified 
to form an opinion as to the renewal of 
the Act. He had aletter in his hand ad- 
dressed by the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
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April. His Excellency stated, that he 
enclosed the replies of the inspectors- 
general of the provinces to queries ad- 
dressed to them in regard to the renewal 
of the Coercion Act, and that from them 
it would be seen that they were unani- 
mously in favour of its being renewed. 
He added, that it was almost superfluous 
to say, that he approved of the opinions 
stated by them, and that he anxiously 
desired to see the Act renewed. The 
queries addressed to the Inspectors Gene- 
ral were simply: Ist, Whether there was 
any necessity for the renewal of the Coer- 
cion Act? and 2ndly, Whether in their 
opinion any alteration was required in it? 
The answer of the Inspector General of 
the province of Ulster was to the effect, 
that that province had, previous to the 
Coercion Act, been unsettled and lawless, 
that the greatest advantage had been 
derived from the Act, and more especially 
from that clause which prevented noctur- 
nal meetings, which he thought had done 
more to restore tranquillity than any other 
part of the Bill. The next answer was 
from Mr. Warburton, the Inspector Gene- 
ral of Connaught, who stated, that his 
opinion was, that the Act should unques- 
tionably be renewed; that it was to noc- 
turnal mectings that most of the disturb- 
ances were to be attributed, and that the 
part of the Act which prevented them was 
the best in it. He was satisfied, that if 
the county of Kilkenny had not been 
proclaimed, the disturbances which had 
been so prevalent in it would have been 
spread over all the neighbouring counties, 
where they could not have been so easily 
repressed. He thought that the Act 
ought to be renewed, and that it required 
no amendment. The next answer was 
from the Inspector General of Munster, 
who stated, that from the moment of the 
introduction of the Bill into Parliament, 
it was of good in that province, from the 
moral influence which it had over the 
people. While the well-affected acquired 
confidence and security from it, the tur- 
bulent were overawed and disheartened ; 
and he thought that Ireland would be in 
a much worse state if it were not renewed. 
The next document to which he would 
refer was a statement made by Inspector 
General Harvey. He said, ‘The Baro- 
‘nies of Garrycastle, Eglish Ballybrit, 
‘and Ballobay, are under the nightly do- 
* minion of an illegal anti-social union or 
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‘combination, in which his Majesty’s 
‘ peaceable subjects are exposed to acts 
‘ of violence, robbery, savage threats, per- 
‘ sonal injury, reckless cruelty, and inhu- 
manity, such as are unknown in moral 
civilized countries, and which it is obvi- 
ously impossible for the authorities 
effectually to suppress, without being 
armed with powers which, in countries 
where the law is habitually respected, 
might be deemed an infringement of the 
liberty of the peaceable subject, but 
which are here indispensably required 
for the purpose of maintaining him in 
the possession of that liberty, and of 
affording him that protection in his person 
and his property, which all who submit 
to the laws have an undoubted right to 
require from the government by which 
they were administered. It is for these 
objects that I respectfully solicit for the 
civil authorities within the baronies in 
question the temporary possession of 
‘those powers, which can only be con- 
‘ ferred upon them by the Bill passed in 
‘ April, 1833. By the exercise of these 
‘ powers alone, in the present state of 
‘certain parts of this district, can the 
‘ Government, in my opinion, effectually 
‘afford to his Majesty’s peaceable sub- 
‘jects that protection which they have 
‘aright to claim, or restrain and punish 
‘ the authors of those excesses by which 
* social order is disturbed, and law and 
‘ authority set at defiance.’ He had now 
described the general state of Ireland, and 
the particular state of those districts which 
had been proclaimed, with the opinions of 
the magistrates and other authorities in the 
four provinces of Ireland, as to the neces- 
sity of renewing the Act of 1833. When 
he considered what was the nature of the 
statements which he had made, he 
thought he might anticipate their Lord- 
ships’ unanimous concurrence in the opin- 
ion which had been given by various offi- 
cers, that the renewal of this Act was 
absolutely necessary, and that, in fact, 
the powers which it afforded could not be 
dispensed with. It would be a question, 
however, whether they might safely with- 
draw any part of the extraordinary and 
severe powers of this Act. He deeply 
lamented the necessity of applying to their 
Lordships and to Parliament to grant 
powers of this nature, but it could not be 
said that those powers were disproportioned 
to the extent of the evils which afflicted 
Ireland, and which were so alarming at 
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the time when he first called on their 
Lordships to adopt this measure. The 
question would now be whether the Act 
should be renewed in its present state, 
or whether any part of those powers 


should be dispensed with. He could 
assure their Lordships that this question 
had been examined with the most anxious 
attention by his Majesty’s Government, 
with a view of relaxing in some measure 
the severity of those powers, and he was 
happy to say, that they had come to the 
conclusion, confirmed by the opinions of 
the Lord-lieutenant and other official au- 
thorities of Ireland, and also by a commu- 
nication with some of the most efficient 
Magistrates in the country, that a part 
of this Act might be dispensed with. 
He alluded to that part which gave the 
Lord-lieutenant the power of subjecting 
offences committed under the Act in 
certain places to trial by Court-martial. 
Their Lordships would recollect that it 
was stated last Session, that that power 
was of an extraordinary nature, and that, 
although it was then expedient to enact 
it, yet it should not be continued for a 
longer period than the state of Ireland 
absolutely required. That part of the 
Act called forth the greatest opposition, 
and was considered the most objection- 
able; and it was, therefore, with great sa- 
tisfaction, that he proposed to their 
Lordships the omission of the Court- 
martial clauses in the act of which he 
was about to move the renewal. He had 
stated to their Lordships, that they had 
sufficient grounds, and the opinions of the 
best authorities, for the conclusion to 
which they had come; and their Lord- 
ships had heard statements which he 
thought justified that conclusion. But he 
would trouble them with another docu- 
ment, a letter written by Lord Oxman- 
town, on the 9th of April, 1834; and 
in mentioning that nobleman’s name, he 
could not refrain from observing that the 
greatest praise was due to him for the 
excellent manner in which he discharged 
his magisterial duties, and for his judicious 
exercise of those powers, which he had 
not shrunk from recommending, under 
circumstances of great difficulty and 
danger. The noble Lord, after giving, 
in the letter to which he had _ referred, 
an account of the state of the districts 
which had been proclaimed, proceeded as 
follows :—‘ Under all the circumstances 
which I have stated, the measure which 
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I feel it to be my duty to recommend 
Government to adopt is, to proclaim the 
barony of Garrycastle under the 3rd 
William 4th, without delay, and to direct 
that the misdemeanors thus created should 
be tried by the ordinary tribunals of the 
country.” As to the power of the Quarter 
Sessions to try such offences, he had great 
satisfaction in stating, that the Govern- 
ment had taken the opinions of the 
Attorney General of Ireland, and the 
Attorney General of England, who gave 
it as their distinct opinions, that the 
Quarter Sessions had such power to try 
ordinary cases. There were other parts 
of this letter extremely worth reading, 
particularly one part, which showed the 
effect of the proclamations in preventing 
the spread of offences to districts which 
lay beyond the bounds of the county to 
which the proclamation applied; but as 
he had already trespassed longer than he 
ought upon their Lordships’ attention, he 
did not think it necessary to quote any 
more. He had great satisfaction, how- 
ever, in thus showing, that when he pro- 
posed arelaxation of the severity of the 
law, as it related to trials by Courts- 
martial, he was proposing a relaxation 
which was justified by circumstances, and 
which would not in any degree diminish 
or impair the general efficiency of the 
measure. With the single exception he 
had mentioned, namely, that part of the 
Act which subjected offences to be tried 
by Courts-martial, it was his intention to 
present to their Lordships a Bill which he 
hoped they would read a first time that 
night—to renew the Act of last Session, 
with allits other provisions. Those pro- 
visions might be classed under three heads. 
The first were those that protected pro- 
perty, and went to the preventing of those 
meetings which might assume a dangerous 
character, and which it was known were 
conducted in such a manner as to be 
injurious to the public peace. The powers 
for that purpose were contained in the 
three first clauses of the Act, commonly 
known as the Proclamation Act, which 
was passed in 1829, and which it was the 
intention of his Majesty’s Ministers to 
renew, but which expired in consequence 
of the sudden dissolution of Parliament. 
The next head in which the provisions of 
the Bill were divided consisted of those 
which related to nocturnal meetings and 
acts of spoliation and violence; for the 
effectual control and prevention of which, 
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as was proved by the four districts of 
Treland to which the Act had been applied, 
the powers given by this Bill would be 
sufficient. He thought he had stated 
enough to convince their Lordships of 
the expediency of intrusting the Govern- 
ment with these powers; and, with respect 
to the provisions included under the first 
head which had been mentioned by him, 
it seemed to him that, no difficulty could 
be experienced in proving the necessity of 
their re-enactment; for if it were neces- 
sary to put down with the strong hand of 
the law those combinations and excesses 
which assumed an insurrectionary and 
almost revolutionary character, surely it 
was no less indispensable to meet by legis- 
lative enactments the causes by which 
those combinations and excesses were pro- 
duced. He knew, that a distinction was 
made between predial outrage and political 
agitation. He was not ignorant, that it 
had been contended that the one had no 
connection with the other; and that, in 
fact, there existed between them a total 
distinction. The existence of any such 
distinction he could not admit: nor did 
he believe, that any man who had attended 
to the state of Ireland, and who had 
watched with an impartial, calm, and 
philosophical eye the general workings of 
human nature, could come to the con- 
clusion that a perpetual system of agitation 
and excitement could be pursued; that 
the passions of the people could be in- 
flamed, their prejudices courted; that 
they could be continually reproached as 
slaves submitting to an oppressive and 
unjust tyranny, which they ought to op- 
pose—it was impossible, he repeated, for 
any one to suppose that these political 
harangues, as they were called, could be 
addressed to the people without stirring 
up among them a general spirit of resist- 
ance to the constituted authorities, and of 
disobedience to the laws, which broke out 
in excesses, such as had been witnessed 
in Ireland, and which it was the object of 
the measure he recommended their Lord- 
ships to re-enact, to prevent. These ex- 
cesses might not have been intended by 
those who, by pursuing a system of agita- 
tion, had been the authors of them. They 
might have exceeded the limits within 
which those persons desired to see them 
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confined; but they ought to know that | 


having once excited the passions of the 
people, it was impossible for them to 
answer for the result. He _ therefore 
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| thought, that it was not the part of a wise 
legislature, or of a just and humane man, 
to enact severe laws against such crimes 
as had unfortunately been witnessed in 
Ireland, and to neglect taking measures 
which might in a great degree meet the 
causes which had produced them. It was 
| true the powers of the Act, in this respect, 
| had not been exercised since it was passed, 
except in two cases of proclamation on 
| the 10th and 17th of April, 1834—the 
first against theassociation of the National 
Political Trades’ Union ; and the second 
against the Association of the Irish Volun- 
teers. It was true, also, that meetings 
had taken place, and subjects had been 
discussed, of which their Lordships must 
disapprove, and particularly one subject 
which, above all, had been pronounced by 
Parliament as of a most injurious and 
fatal tendency—he meant, the Repeal of 
the Union. Meetings for this purpose 
had been held, and petitions had issued 
from them—which was a proof, at least, 
that the Government did not wish to 
interfere except in cases of actual necessity. 
They had let such meetings assemble 
under the ordinary powers of the Consti- 
tution, and suffered them to take their 
course, so long as they did not assume 
the character of a formidable combination, 
threatening the peace of the country. 
But, although the possession of these 
extraordinary powers had not induced the 
Lord-lieutenant to prevent those meetings, 
which had different purposes in view from 
those of the associations, which were the 
objects of the Proclamations of the 10th 
and 17th of April, he would ask their 
Lordships whether, looking at the state of 
Ireland, they would think it safe to suffer 
' such proceedings to be continued ? and if 
not, whether they did not consider it their 
duty to arm the Government with these 
extraordinary powers? He asked whether 
it would be safe to leave the Government 
unprovided with the means of checking 
the proceedings of a central association 
in Dublin, sitting as a Parliament, with 
all the forms of a Parliament, directing 
other associations connected with it 
throughout all parts of the country, and 
enjoining a general organization for the 
avowed and undisguised purpose of carry- 
'ing into effect measures which must be 
subversive of the security of the country, 
and destructive of all peace, order, and 
law? He could not think, that their 








| Lordships would answer in the affirmative 
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to this question. He could not think 
but that they would see it was necessary 
the Government should be provided with 
power to check in time an association 
which must be dangerous to the public 
peace; and, from the statements he 
had made, he hoped he might say, 
with some degree of confidence on the 
part of Government, that, if their Lord- 
ships intrusted these powers to their hands, 
their Lordships had a security in their 
former conduct that it would not be abused. 
It was not necessary to detain their Lord- 
ships much longer; and he hoped that, 
after what he had stated as to the general 
condition of Ireland, and as to the effect 
of this law, where it had been carried 
into execution, with respect to insur- 
rectionary offences, and that important 
branch of it which went to prevent political 
meetings, he might venture to solicit, that 
the Bill might meet with favour in their 
Lordships’ eyes, so far as that it might be 
read a first time to-night. There remained 
only one point to which it was necessary 
for him to revert, and that was the time 
for which the law should be renewed. He 
wished he could judge that, within any 
very short or given period, the state of 
Ireland was likely to be such as to remove 
the necessity of these or similar powers, 
to strengthen the hands of the Govern- 
ment against the offences contemplated 
by this Bill. But although he could not 
hold out such an expectation, yet he 
certainly thought that, in a case of this 
nature, when great and extraordinary 
powers were given to the Government, it 
should be for a limited and short time, so 
as to give to the country a security that 
they must, of necessity, be brought under 
the revision of Parliament, which should 
be enabled to examine in what manner 
those powers had been exercised, so as to 
form a deliberate judgment as to the 
necessity of resorting again to any similar 
measures, according to circumstances. He 
should, therefore, with this view, propose 
the extension of this Act only to the Ist 
of August, 1835, being an additional year 
from the time when it would expire, and 
he trusted their Lordships would feel that, 
while his Majesty’s Government were en- 
deavouring to provide against those dan- 
gers which called for extraordinary enact- 
ments, at the same time they were not 
inattentive to the principles of the Con- 
stitution, but were desirous of bringing 
the subject under the attention of Parlia- 
VOL. XXIV, {ihe} 
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ment at this early period, not only to 
enable them to consider of the necessity 
of renewing it, but also to examine into 
the conduct of those who had carried it 
into effect. He had detained their Lord- 
ships longer than he could have wished, 
but he was anxious that the conduct of 
his Majesty’s Government and the nature 
of the measure should be thoroughly ex- 
plained, particularly as to the point in 
which this Bill differed from the Act of 
last Session. The noble Earl concluded 
by moving, “that the Bill be read a first 
time.” 

The Earl of Wicklow could not with- 
hold his humble meed of approbation from 
the speech of the noble Earl, not only on 
account of the clear and _ satisfactory 
manner in which the noble Earl had 
brought the subject before their Lordships, 
but also for the honest and manly course 
which he had taken when he thought it 
his duty again to come forward and per- 
form what must be to him a most dis- 
agreeable and painful task. He fully 
concurred in the Motion of the noble 
Earl, but he would beg to remind the 
noble Lord, that the reason given ona 
former occasion for creating Courts-mar- 
tial, was the inefficiency of the Juries of 
the country. If his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had received any information which 
led them to believe, that the Juries were 
now prepared to perform their duty in a 
manner in which they were not able last 
year to discharge it, he regretted that the 
noble Earl had not taken an opportunity 
of stating it. 

Earl Grey had intended, but had for- 
gotten todo so. He had certainly stated 
that, in the opinion of competent persons, 
the quarter sessions would be the proper 
tribunal to investigate offences under the 
Bill; and he could add, that recent trials 
had shown, that Juries were not now de- 
terred from doing their duty. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, that the 
Bill in its mitigated shape must give satis- 
faction. He would beg leave to observe, 
however, that it was last year accompani- 
ed by a Bill for the change of venue, and 
when he urged that the latter Bill should 
be continued for five years, the answer of 
the noble Earl was, that it would be better 
it should be enacted only for the same 
time as the Coercion Bill, and that it 
should be open for Parliament again to 
consider it. He hoped the noble Earl 
had turned his attention to this point. 
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There was one more subject upon which 


he wished to say a word. It had been 
trumpeted forth by all the declaimers upon 
the ills of Ireland, that there was one only 
cure for the disturbances of that country 
—namely, the tithes, and that, if that 
cause were taken away, there would be no 
occasion for Coercion Bills, nor soldiers 
to enforce them. Now, it appeared from 
the noble Earl’s statement, that the dis- 
turbances had not materially decreased, 
except where the Bill was in force, and 
yet the tithes had not, during the whole 
time, been collected, or demanded in ITre- 
land. This proved that tithes were not 
the cause of the disturbances. 
The Bill was read a first time. 
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MinuteEs.] Petitions presented. By Lord TvLLamorr, 
from three Places, for Protection to the Established 
Church; from Falmouth, for the Better Observance of the 
Lord’s Day.—By Mr. PouLtetr Tuomson, from Manches- 
ter and Salford, for the Repeal of the Stamp Duties on 
Receipts.—By Dr. Lusuineton, Mr. Vicors, and Sir 
SAMUEL WHALLEY, from several Metropolitan Parishes, 
against the Poor-Law Amendment Bill. 


Poor-Laws’ AmrnpMENT — TriRD 
Reaprnc.] Lord Althorp moved, that 
the Poor-law Amendment Bill be read 
a third time. 

Mr. Hodges rose to oppose the third 
reading of the Bill, and to move as an 
Amendment, that it be read a third time 
that day six months, The thinness of the 
House, of which he must complain, for 
there ought to have been a_ greater 
number of Members present at that im- 
portant stage of the measure, he took 
to be a proof, that something like a com- 
pact had been entered into relative to the 
passing of this Bill. The promoters and 
supporters of the Bill had said, that it was 
intended for the benefit of the country, 
and that it would be a great boon to the 
agriculturists. He denied that it would 
be a benefit. There was no one that 
suffered more severely from the operation 
of the present Poor-law system than he 
did, and consequently there ought to be 
no one more willing to get rid of it and 
to support the present Bill if that were 
calculated to effect its pretended object. 
But he could not support it, since no ar- 
gument that he yet had heard had per- 
suaded him, that the agricultural interests 
would be in the smallest degree benefitted 
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by the passing of the present measure. 
It would be said very probably, that 
those who that night should oppose the 
third reading of the Bill had taken a 
lesson from the articles of certain news- 
papers, and from certain violent speeches 
that had been out of doors pronounced 
against the Bill. For his own part he 
had neither been biassed by newspaper 
articles, nor violent harangues, since his 
mind had been long made up as to the 
impropriety of the proposed measure. 
Certainly, some alterations had been made 
in the Committee; but, as it appeared to 
him, those alterations had not sufficiently 
softened down the most objectionable 
features of the measure. The very objec- 
tionable clauses relating to settlement, to 
the unions of parishes, and to bastardy, 
still remained nearly the same as they 
were at first. With respect to the bastardy 
clauses, he would tell the House, that the 
public at large felt no sympathy with 
them on the score of their anxiety to pass 
those clauses; and he would also say, 
that the public thought, that the passing 
of those clauses would throw additional 
burthens on the different parishes of the 
country. The consequence of the unions 
of parishes would be, that fresh work- 
houses would be erected; and he did not 
think those unions would succeed, es- 
pecially when he referred to the county of 
Suffolk, in which the system had been 
tried, and in which only one union had 
been found to work well. He thought it 
would have been better if some means 
were taken to ascertain the effects of the 
different unions of parishes in the county 
of Suffolk, before they recommended the 
adoption of that system throughout Eng- 
land. The extreme change that would 
be caused by the present Bill, particularly 
in the food of labourers, would be the 
cause of a great deal of evil. He re- 
membered, some years ago, when he was 
one of the visiting Magistrates for the 
county of Kent, that he and his brother 
Magistrates who displayed some anxiety 
as to the quality of the food supplied to 
the poor, were distinguished by the ap- 
pellation of ‘ fatteners.” He concurred 
with his brother Magistrates in listening 
to some representations which were made to 
them, and instead of supplying the prison 
at Hastings with wheaten bread, they 
contracted with the baker, who supplied 
Maidstone gaol with the same description 
of bread made from oats as was served 
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out in the barracks in that town. About 
ten days afterwards, he received an ex- 
press from Hastings, desiring that he 
would immediately go there, for dysentery 
and fever prevailed among the prisoners 
to a most alarming extent, and the surgeon 
attributed it entirely to the alteration in 
the quality of the bread. He went there 
immediately, and in consequence of the 
representations of the surgeon, they dis- 
posed of all the bread of that quality, 
and procured a supply of the description 
before in use. He certainly was afraid 
that an alteration in the food of the poor 
in workhouses would lead to a general 
evil of this description. Besides, the 
system of unions deprecated by the poor, 
would aggravate their discontent, and 
alienate them from their neighbours and 
the farmers. He could see nothing more 
cruel than to refuse relief after June, 
1835, to able-bodied paupers who might 
be willing to work; and he maintained, 
that they ought to receive parish relief 
unless work were provided for them. 
He dreaded no part of the Bill more than 
the fourth provision of it, by which it would 
be enacted, that no able-bodied labourer 
would be entitled to relief out of the poor- 
rates after June, 1835. He had very 
great fears as to the effect this part of the 
Bill would have on the Jabourers of the 
country. He felt strongly on the subject, 
because he was one of those who was 
anxious that the Government of the coun- 
try should be carried on quietly. He 
was satisfied, however, that those who 
would be anxious to enforce the law in 
the country districts would be obliged to 
fly—that it would no longer be safe for 
them to remain there, and that life and 
property would not be secure in such 
places after the passing of this law. It 
had been said by the advocates of the 
measure that it would increase the rents 
of the landlords. It could have no such 
effect. It would be impossible to increase 
the value of property by such means, 
The present Bill was, however, the sequel 
of that passed in the year 1819, and per- 
haps a necessary consequence of that. 
However, he was sure, that many hon. 
Gentlemen would not have voted for the 
former measure if they had anticipated 
what would have been the effect of it; and 
he was sure they would have taken some 
precautionary steps to save the country 
from the consequences of such a_ violent 
change as would be produced by the 
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present Bill. The present Bill, he re- 
peated, was a sequel to that of 1819; 
but, if introduced at all, it should have 
been with some concomitant measure, 
such as, for instance, a Bill for the relief 
of the poor in Ireland. There ought also 
to be a provision to make an alteration in 
the Malt-tax as soon as that part of the 
Bill came into operation in 1835, which 
would throw the poor upon their own re- 
sources. He deprecated the intention of 
throwing the poor back upon their own re- 
sources, particularly since Parliament had 
in a great measure stripped them of all 
resources Unless some new mode of 
finding labour and employment for the 
poor should be adopted the consequence 
of this measure would be, that the poor, 
in spite of everything, would be thrown 
upon the parishes, and the agricultural 
distress would be considerably increased. 
He would be glad to know, where there 
was an opening for employment for the 
poor. There was none in agriculture— 
none in the mines—none anywhere else 
that he knew of; and yet after June, 
1835, they were to obtain no relief out of 
the poor-rates. But Gentlemen might 
think that unemployed labourers would 
be willing to emigrate, and when he spoke 
of his fears about the effects of sudden 
changes they might say, that no change 
in the laws could take place without 
creating a certain amount of discontent 
and partial collisions. To be sure the 
discontented might be put down if they 
were in the wrong; but when they had 
justice on their side, and were goaded on 
by their grievances, the recollection of 
any collision between them and the police 
or soldiery to put them down would be 
never effaced from their minds. All might 
recollect the melancholy affair of Man- 
chester. It had never been forgotten by 
the people, and still remained rankling in 
their memories. He recollected an affair 
which took place many years ago at Bristol 
about bridge-tolls, which the people re- 
fused to pay, and which the Magistrates 
would not take off. The people came 
into collision with the authorities and 
were fired upon by the Hereford Militia. 
They never forgot the aggression, and 
when many years afterwards that regiment 
passed through the town it was received 
with general execration, though perhaps 
there did not remain a single man in it 
who had anything to do with previously 
firing upon the people, He cited this as 
2L2 
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a proof that the people never forgot col- 
lisions that took place between themselves 
and the soldiery, and the apprehension of 
such collisions was one reason why he 
objected to the passing of the present 
measure, Was it just, that nothing should 
be done to stop the emigration of Irish 
labourers to this country? He believed 
that full 500,000 of them came to this 
country, and yet nothing was done to 
protect the home-market of labour for the 
English labourer. If the Irish labourers 
were removed from London it would tend 
greatly to relieve the distress of the Eng- 
lish labourers in the metropolitan counties, 
since those counties would then supply 
the metropolis with labourers, and in that 
way get rid of their surplus labouring 
population. The House should do justice 
to the English labourer and to English 
property by making those burthens fall 
equally on Irish property, which now fell ex- 
clusively on English property. The hon. 
Member for Essex had on a former night 
stated that the measure was a most im- 
portant one, and that the House should 
proceed with it very cautiously. He 
regretted that that hon. Member was 
not then present to support his opinion, 
and that he had not on a former oc- 
casion expressed his opinions more 
largely on the subject. With respect to 
the Report of the Poor-Law Commis- 
sioners he acknowledged that it showed 
proofs of their industry and talent; but 
many portions of it showed that they had 
been too much addicted to fishing for 
questions and answers, which made him 
entertain less respect for that Report than 
other hon. Members. He did not envy 
the Commissioner that would be obliged 
to go into the southern counties of Eng- 
land and tell the labourers they would be 
compelled to live in the same way as the 
labourers of the northern counties, and 
that their wheaten loaf was to be changed 
into a barley one. The reception of such 
a Commissioner in the South would not 
be a very kindly one. The effect of this 
Bill would be to exasperate the labourers 
of the southern counties, and to weaken 
their attachment and allegiance to the 
Government of the country. He was 
sure, if they were anxious to uphold the 
security of property in the country, they 
should pause before they agreed to this 
last stage of the Bill. The hon. Member 
concluded by proposing his Amendment. 

Sir Henry Willoughby seconded the 
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Amendment. He felt the utmost confi- 
dence in the well-known ability and 
knowledge of his hon. friend on all matters 
relating to the Poor-laws, and was of 
opinion that the objections to this Bill had 
not been fully stated nor met with suffi- 
cient attention. There had been 103 pe- 
titions, with 9,000 signatures against the 
Bill. Twenty-five of the largest towns, 
and ten of the largest parishes in and near 
London, had petitioned, not against the 
details, but against the principle of the 
Bill, including Bristol, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Huddersfield, Halifax, Glocester, 
Exeter, Oxford, Westminster, Wakefield, 
and many others. The meetings had 
been duly convened, and men experienced 
in matters of the poor had _ protested 
against the Central Board and its powers, 
the system of workhouses, and of Union, 
and the settlement and bastardy clauses. 
He objected to the workhouse system as 
a condition of relief; it was no part of the 
43rd of Elizabeth. Work, but not work- 
houses, was the principle of that Act. 
There was nothing in the Act about work- 
houses, though convenient dwellings 
might be built for the poor under section 
5. A workhouse necessarily occasioned 
a moral mischief. Let it be framed with 
what regulations, rules, and orders it 
might, it was an inherent defect in human 
nature that large masses of the population 
placed within the same walls would be 
contaminated. The Poor-law report ad- 
mitted at page 172—thatin superior houses, 
well managed, having 800 to 1,000 inmates, 
a rapid extension of vicious connexion was 
inevitable. He used the same words. 
He had seen many workhouses. One of 
the best was on the frontier of Holland— 
a well-managed colony, yet after all it was 
but a species of civilized slavery. There 
was moral mischief in all workhouses, only 
to be justified by the necessity of impos- 
ing a check on the idle and the profligate. 
He condemned workhouses, not as an 
appendage to other measures, but as a 
system, to which the Bill evidently pointed 
through all its various provisions. Before 
the workhouse system could be applied, 
the actual state of the labourers of Eng- 
Jand should be studied. He found on 
examination that vast masses of the able- 
bodied were in the habit of receiving re- 
lief. He had nothing to do with the sys- 
tem @ priori; it might be bad; it was 
bad: but it had been acted on for forty 
years; and there it was, He found the 
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hand-loom weavers of Manchester, Sal- 
ford, Carlisle, mechanics in Clerkenwell, 
artificers in Birmingham, silk people in 
Coventry and Bethnal-green, the hosiers 
of Worcester, Tewkesbury, Hinckley, 
stocking-makers in Nottingham, 3,000 
spinners in Trowbridge and the West of 
England, all received relief in aid of wages. 
The hon. member for Manchester had 
foretold the total ruin of the hand-loom 
weaver if aid were withheld, where the 
loom was borrowed, and who was kept in 
competition with machinery by a small 
and weekly relief. Remove such a man 
into a workhouse, and he was ruined for 
ever. In the country it was not better. 
Two hundred and twenty parishes gave 
a return of redundant labour. What was 
the language of the Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1828?—that re- 
dundant labour was the cause of the 
misery of the peasantry, and of low wages. 
One-half of the county of Suffolk received 
relief. There was a proportion of 133 
persons in Sussex to do the work of 100. 
Mr. Day, an able Magistrate, calculated 
8,000 surplus labourers in the rapes of 
Sussex. Could the House sanction a 
workhouse system to be applied to such 
districts? Grant the system was good 
for the idle and worthless, who preyed on 
the funds of the parish, could overseers 
place within the walls of a workhouse 
those who were willing to work, and whose 
only fault was they could find no one pro- 
vided with funds to employ them? He 
put this question strongly, because he felt it 
was unanswerable. Ifit were true, as some 
of the Assistant-Commissioners seemed to 
think, that all parties applying for relief 
were mendicants, if not rogues, whose 
title was based ona portion of idleness, 
and of which the most was made accord- 
ing as he was expert in lying and intimid- 
ation, to use the expressions of Mr. 
Cowell, the system might be good. 
But take the hundred of Corford. The 
population amounted to 7,877 people-- 
those who received relief to 4,304. This 
hundred was once the seat of a flourishing 
woollen manufacture; but the powers of 
machinery had silenced the knitting 
needle, the shuttle, and the spinning 
wheel and the distaff, yet the Laws of Set- 
tlement bound the people to their parishes. 
Could the House sanction a workhouse 
system in such a district, without becom- 
ing parties to an act of injustice? He 
joined in the eloquent language of the 
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Commissioner, Mr. Stuart, ‘ Whoisnow 
to rush among the unhappy victims of a 
bad system, and select those who are to 
be shut up in a workhouse, or to be stig- 
matized by a badge?” Again, take the 
case of Battle. There was a surplus of 
labour—eighty men out of employ in 
summer, and the report says, all in winter. 
Be it so—build a workhouse—the un- 
married may do well for a time—the mar- 
ried would go into the workhouse? When 
would they come out ?—their home was 
gone—their household goods were sold ; 
they must remain indefinitely in the work- 
house, and moral mischief would ensue. 
The emigration clause caused a debate ; 
he heard with pleasure the observations of 
his hon. friend, the member for Wolver- 
hampton on the necessity of a sound sys- 
tem of emigration; but why? The argu- 
ment itself implied a surplus popula- 
tion, at least in some places. If so, it 
was fatal to the workhouse system as a 
general plan. The House had no right, 
as it must have no inclination, so to deal 
with a surplus population. The right 
hon. member for Cambridge agreed in the 
necessity of a good plan of emigration. 
He eulogized, and justly, Sir Wilmot 
Horton; but he forgot the conclusion of 
Sir Wilmot Horton’s report, which says 
“ it is impossible to do anything for Eng- 
land by emigration unless you apply your- 
self to Ireland, whose population will 
quickly fill up any vacuum, and reduce the 
labouring classes to an uniform state of 
degradation and misery.” . That suggested 
an important consideration. It was urged 
that the Legislature was about to throw 
the English labourer on his resources, 
He would say take care, you know what 
those resources are, and see that the la- 
bourer has fair play. The vast mass of 
taxation fell on the shoulders of the pro- 
ductive classes: the sum of 26,000,0002. 
of public revenue were levied on the food 
and drink of the people, to say nothing 
of other taxation. Let them take care 
how they applieda strict workhouse system 
to such a state of financial policy. He 
approved of the policy, in 1796, of secur- 
ing a minimum of wages to the English 
labourer. At that time the deluge of 
paper money was about to break forth, 
producing on money prices the same 
effect as the discovery of mines in America 
in the reign of Elizabeth ; at that time the 
allowance system so far protected the 
lower classes—famine and other evils were 
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thus avoided, though it must ever be la- 
mented that a temporary measure in 
1795 was acted on permanently, and had 
introduced evils which all deplored. But 
in times of famine, that which was done 
in 1795 must be done again: even the 
Commissioners would again pursue the 
course for which Magistrates had been so 
unjustly blamed. The people could not 
starve. That was the principle of the 
Poor-law, and it was the only ground on 
which the offences of mendicancy and 
vagrancy can be got rid of. Doubts had 
been expressed as to the effects of the 
immigration of labour from Ireland on 
the English labourer ; he would quote no 
English authority, but a Scotch one, and 
a very good evidence, Mr. Brown of Gal- 
loway, who said ‘ pauperism is increas- 
ing in Scotland, owing chiefly to the great 
influx of Irish labourers, who, content to 
live in huts, to feed on potatoes, to be 
clothed in rags, and to allow their wives 
and children to beg, underbid, and under- 
work the Scotch labourers, who are com- 
pelled to leave the country, or to adopt 
the same habits to bear a fair competition.” 
Place the English labourer in a workhouse, 
make it very disagreeable, deprive him of 
his liberty, of his accustomed enjoyments 
—no beer, no tobacco, (according to the 
Report), and he might be driven out; 
but he then came into the towns, in com- 
petition with the Irish labourer; and in 
the country, if he had a large family, and 
could not migrate, he must take the mzni- 
mum of wages; in fact, whatever he was 
offered. Would that improve the condi- 
tion of the working classes? Would that 
work out the comfort of the labourer? 
Could the independent labourer be bene- 
fitted by this forced competition? He 
had great doubts, and therefore he op- 
posed the Bill. As to other points, he 
contended for the necessity of some in- 
termediate authority between the Board 
and the country authorities. The Re- 
port had declared the local authorities to 
be unworthy of trust; yet who would the 
guardians be? They must be the servants 
of the Commissioners, who would pre- 
scribe rules, and punish misconduct by 
fines. Would the gentry take the office of 
guardians? The Commissioners were how- 
ever, to have nothing to do with particu- 
Jar cases. There was a proviso to this 
effect. What then would become of the 
complaints of the lower classes? As- 
suming the laws and rules of the Central 


justice to weaken their fair claims. 
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Board to be good, who would see to their 
enforcement? Who was to be certain 
that guardians would attend—when and 
where, so that they might be of easy ac- 
cess? Was there no danger of their neg- 
ligence or harshness? In answer to the 
47th query, magistrates, gentry, clergy, 
curates, churchwardens, vestry clerks, and 
overseers, agreed that some appeal was 
required to prevent tyranny and oppres- 
sion. The power of forming unions would 
be oppressive. There were four large pa- 
rishes and six small—the small with easy 
burthens, the large with heavy burthens. 
Two guardians were assigned to each of 
the large; thus the eight guardians 
of the large parishes would control the 
six of the smaller, and would saddle them 
with expenses for workhouses, officers, 
and other matters for which they had not 
any occasion. Thus, to take the case of 
Pulborough, a heavily burthened parish, 
all the neighbouring parishes would be 
made to contribute, which would alter the 
value of the property in all such parishes. 
It was no answer to say, the payments 
must be made in a certain proportion. 
He protested against any payment what- 
ever for purposes and objects that were 
not required by the parish called upon to 
contribute, and he thought, a majority of 
rate-payers should decide. He must call 
the attention of the House to the con- 
dition of the aged poor under this Bill. 
He thought it bad policy and against 
The 
Act, 36th George 3rd was repealed ; relief 
could not be claimed out of a workhouse, 
where there was one. Who was there 
who knew the condition of the aged poor 
in the villages, that did not know, that 
removal from a cottage to a workhouse 
was the most odious of changes ?—the 
loss of quiet, of your accustomed haunts 
and society, became absolute privations. 
The old Act limited the distance to ten 
miles; but, under this Bill, an aged pauper 
might be taken twenty miles or more, 
when, in point of justice, economy, and 
fairness, he would be better off in his 
village. He contended, that the aged 
poor at the least should be excepted from 
this Bill; no one blamed that part of the 
existing administration of the laws. The 
Report admitted, that this class of relief 
was fairly given. He pretended to no 


more humanity than any other hon. Mem- 
ber; but he believed, that every humane 
mind would at once admit the propriety 
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of leaving to the aged poor the benefit of 
36th George 3rd. He must conclude he 
had selected some leading points of ob- 


jection. There was too much of discretion 


in the Bill. Discretion in a legislator was 
a good thing: to use the language of 
Lord Coke, in a legislator it was a golden 
rule; but when the Act was law, and tobe 
acted upon, it might become a crooked 
cord. This was his fear. Discretion 
already had done evils, yet the most im- 
portant clauses were contiadicted by their 
provisoes, He pitied those who would 
have to act under the Bill. The Poor- 
law Report only recommended a cheap 
agency to carry into effect the intentions 
of the Legislature ; but the Legislature did 
not declare its intentions; it trusted to 
the discretion of three nameless gentle- 
men on matters in which the Legislature 
alone could speak with force and effect. 
The Bill trenched also too much on the 
principles of self-government—one of the 
best points of the English Constitution, 
which left to families, parishes, towns, 
and counties, to govern themselves. All 


over the world, in Turkey as in England, | 


the benefits of this course were visible. 
Even in the misgoverned provinces of 
Turkey the peasantry governed themselves 
in their villages, and bore up against the 
rapacities and mischiefs of the worst form 
of Government. He thought this principle 
was invaded too strongly by this Bill. He 
did not object to a Central Board acting 
as a Board of Control; he did object to 
one which appeared intended to interfere 
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had been pointed out. The hon. Member, 
however seemed to think, that it would 
be improper to act upon the same prin- 
ciples in the south of England as were 
acted upon in the north. He seemed to 
think, that the agricultural labourers in 
the north lived on oat bread, and were in 
a most miserable condition ; but he could 
assure the hon. Gentleman, that the 
peasantry in the north were in a much 
better situation than he seemed to be 
aware of. The truth was, that the hon. 
Member, as well as other hon. Gentlemen, 
supposed, that the present system of Poor- 
laws was the only possible one that could 
be supported ; but he was convinced, that 
there was nothing to prevent the adoption 
of the remedies that had been proposed. 
Both the hon. Member and the hon. 
Baronct admitted, that there was a surplus 
population in the country. He believed 
that was the case, and that it had been 
mainly brought about by the maladmi- 
nistration of the Poor-laws, which had 
operated as an encouragement to the in- 
crease of population. It had been stated 
that, as long as this surplus population 
coutinued, it would be extremely difficult 
and dangerous to attempt a change: He 
admitted, that there was danger in a great 
and sudden change, but he put that 
against the evils which would arise from 
the continuance of the present system, 
and he thought, that the evil likely to 
arise from the former was slight in com- 


| parison with that which would result from 


and to meddle in matters which the rate- | 
payers could settle and adjust much better | 


for themselves. He must, therefore, sup- 
port the Amendment of his hon. friend. 
Mr. Wolryche Whitmore had not in- 
tended to take any part in the discussion 
at the present stage of the Bill, as it had 
already been so fully discussed on other 
occasions ; but after what had fallen from 
the hon. Gentleman against the Bill, he 
felt called upon to trouble the House with 
a few remarks. The hon. member for 
Kent had admitted, that great evils ex- 
isted in the administration of the Poor- 
laws in the south of England; but the 
hon. Member seemed to think, that it 
would be extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to have a system free from such 
defects. If the hon. Member would visit 
the part of the country where he resided 
occasionally, the hon, Member would find 
a system free from those defects which 





the latter. He contended, that they were 
bound as legislators at once to meet the 
evil, which was not only perfectly obvious, 
but which, if permitted to continue, would 
involve all the property and interests in 
the country in one common ruin. He 
thought, that there might be some danger 
in carrying the measure into effect; but, 
as legislators, they were bound at once to 
meet a great and increasing danger, and 
to apply an efficient remedy. It was their 
duty at once to place the labouring popula- 
tion in such a situation that their condition 
could be ameliorated, and this could only 
be done by some extensive and efficient 
measure similar to that before the House. 
When hon. Gentlemen endeavoured to 
show how much of inhumanity there was 
in a change of the law, it appeared to him 
that they looked to individual cases, and 
overlooked the great principles of legisla- 
tion and the application of them to the 
present state of things, He was convinced, 
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that great evil had been inflicted on the 
labouring classes of this country, by lead- 
ing them early in life to rely on the poor- 
rates for the means of subsistence, instead 
of looking to their own exertions. The 
hon. member for Kent had stated, that 
they would do great evil to the labouring 
classes if they passed that Bill; but the 
hon. Member had not shown that this 
would be the case, and he distinctly denied 
the accuracy of the hon, Member’s in- 
ference. His hon. friend had said, that 
he lived in a part of the country in which 
the poor were willing to labour, He was 
perfectly satisfied that the poor were will- 
ing to labour, provided the labour was of 
a beneficial character; but they were not 
willing to labour when they found that it 
was not of that character, such, for in- 
stance, as digging in gravel-pits, or in 
digging holes one day and filling them up 
on the next. The poor very naturally 
complained of this useless species of labour, 
and a great portion of the poor fund was 
expended in it which might be profitably 
employed. He need hardly add, that such 
a mode of proceeding was injurious to the 
poor man. He knew that a great many 
farmers encouraged this species of mis- 
chievous labour by paying a great portion 
of the wages out of the poor’s-rates, that 
they might make a demand on the land- 
lords for the reduction of their rents, and 
also in hopes that they might throw a 
portion of the charge on the other in- 
habitants of the parish. He was satisfied 
that they were mistaken, as nothing tended 
so much to destroy elasticity of mind in 
the labourers, and to make them of in- 
ferior character, as acting upon such erro- 
neous principles, which was exemplified 
by their conduct in a great part of the 
south of England. The Legislature were 
bound to lay down sound principles on 
which to act. If they could find such 
principles as would probably afford a 
remedy to the present evils of the system 
they should apply them fearlessly. He 
believed, that the present measure would 
be fraught with the greatest good to the 
country, and he felt assured, that none 
would be more benefitted by it than the 
Jabouring classes themselves; and he did 
not think he was wrong, for his opinions 
had not been taken up lightly or incon- 
siderately. 

Mr. Benett said, that his hon. friend 
who had just sat down, had declared, that 
there was more comfort amongst the la- 
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bouring classes of the county of Salop 
than was to be met with amongst the 
labourers of the county of Kent, and 
he imputed the circumstance to a portion 
of the wages of the latter being paid out 
of the poor’s rates; that, in short, the 
labouring people of the northern counties 
lived much better than those in the 
southern districts, and were altogether in 
a superior situation, He was surprised, 
that his hon. friend, before he hazarded 
this statement, had not examined the 
three large blue books on the table. If 
he had, he would have found a statement 
of the wages paid to a labourer in Kent 
and in Salop. From that Report, it ap- 
peared, that the average annual wages 
paid to an agricultural labourer in Kent 
was 481. 5s., while in Salop, the annual 
average wages to a labourer was only 362, 
Again, he found, that the average poor- 
rate paid on each pauper was 14s. 5d. in 
Kent, while the similar charge in Salop 
was only 7s. 9d. He would ask, whether 
it was not extraordinary, that with double 
poor-rates in Kent, as compared with 
Salop, and one-third more wages, the 
labourers in Kent should be starving, whilst 
in Salop they got good meat and bread. 
He denied, that there wasany evidence to 
support that assertion. He would exem- 
plify his opinion on a larger scale. He 
would take fourteen of the northern coun- 
ties, in which the labourers were said to 
be in such comfort, and fourteen of the 
southern counties, going as far west as 
Wiltshire and Gloucester, and would show, 
from the Report of the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners what were the facts of the case. 
He did so because he had heard so much 
of the comfortof the agricultural labourers 
of the north of England, of the large 
wages obtained by them, and of the excel- 
lence of the farmers, and at the same time 
were told of the injurious and heartless 
conduct of the landlords and farmers o 
the south of England. He found, that 
the average annual wages paid to an agri- 
cultural labourer in the fourteen southern 
counties of England was 41/. 17s. 7d., 
while, in the fourteen northern counties, it 
was only 371. 7s. 14d. This statement 
was taken from the documents published 
inthe Report of the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners. He denied, that there was any 
ground for the assertion that wages in 
the south were worse in any respect 
than wages in the north. In the south, 


wages were higher than in any part of 
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England; at the same time, he did not 
deny, that the poor-rates were larger. 
He denied, however, that it could be truly 
said, that wages were paid out of the 
poor rates. Wages were paid on a scale 
framed according to the price of provi- 
sions. He knew, that his hon. friend 
entertained great objections to this plan ; 
but in practice it had been found benefi- 
cial. The object of the scale of wages 
was, to establish a minimum of wages, 
which was desirable for the welfare of 
the labouring classes. He objected 
strongly to making relief conditional on 
going into the workhouse, which would 
be productive of the greatest cruelty. 
He had known instances of industrious 
labourers who had lived in a parish forty 
years without requiring parochial aid, at 
last being compelled to demand temporary 
relief. Would it not be a case of cruelty 
to send such persons to a workhouse ¢ 
He protested also, against sending able- 
bodied men with their families to the work- 
house, as it would only tend to load the 
workhouses with a dead weight of poverty. 
Such principles as were now proposed 
to be acted upon in that Bill had been 
denounced by the political economists 
when Mr. Wilmot Horton brought for- 
ward his plan ; but in consequence of the 
opposition he had to contend with, he was 
obliged to abandon it. He should vote 
against the third reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Buléeel said, that thinking the 
measure would be a very great improve- 
ment in the law, he was anxious to give it 
his support, notwithstanding a petition 
had been presented against it, from that 
part of the county of Devon which he had 
the honour to represent. 

Mr. Robinson said, that in opposing the 
third reading of the Bill, he did no more 
than his duty. Evenif they were to pass 
it, he was satisfied it would fail in its oper- 
ation. The arguments of the hon. mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton and the other 
Gentlemen by whom the Government were 
supported on this occasion, were founded 
upon two fallacies. They in the first 
place assumed, that there was no alterna- 
tive left but the adoption of this Bill, or 
leaving the Poor-laws with all their imper- 
fections on their head. Now, this he 
begged leave to deny. In no one debate 
which had taken place on the subject, had 
a single word been said, which could be 
construed into a defence of the abuses of 
the system, On the contrary, it was on 
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all sides admitted that much mal-adminis- 
tration existed, and that it was most ne- 
cessary that abuses should be corrected. 
It was said, that transferring the power 
now exercised by the rate-payers into the 
hands of Commissioners, would be a great 
advantage; but such a course would, in 
his opinion, produce the very contrary 
effect, and, instead of remedying the evils 
complained of, would only, he firmly be- 
lieved, tend to increase them. It was 
represented by the advocates of the mea- 
sure, that its effect would be, to raise the 
rate of wages, and of course benefit the 
labouring poor; that was the second fal- 
lacy which had been put forward. Instead 
of bettering the condition of the labouring 
poor, its effect would be, to depress their 
situation very considerably. Was there a 
single provision contained in this Bill 
which would give additional employment 
to the labouring classes? or did it in 
any one clause or part of it suggest any 
mode by which they were to be relieved 
from the distress under which they la- 
boured? Jn short, was there a single 
feature of this—he must be allowed to call 
it, because it was the opinion he enter- 
tained of it—odious and cruel measure, 
which held out the least prospect or hope 
to the poor, that when they were deprived 
of relief from the parish, they would have 
work to enable them to live? There was 
not, and therefore it was worse than idle 
to say, that its effect would be to better 
their condition. The fact was, that this 
Bill proceeded upon the principle, that in 
no case whatever would they be entitled 
to relief except on the condition of work- 
ing. That was, in fact, the principle on 
which the Poor-law Commissioners pro- 
ceeded. The poor man would be told, 
‘* You must either go into the workhouse, 
or we cannot give you relief;” and no dis- 
tinction whatever was to be made between 
honesty and immorality, and the aged and 
infirm, and the able-bodied labourer. All 
were to be treated alike. But what would 
be the effect of such a system as this? 
Would it not multiply workhouses in all 
parts of the country, and increase rather 
than diminish pauperism? It was said, 
however, that the present system was de- 
fective and called for alteration. Ad- 
mitted ; but then was the fact, that errors 
existed in that system to be taken as proof 


| that this Bill was wise and would work 





well? In the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, they stated, that they entertained 
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no hope that the evils complained of would 
be eradicated by the measure they pro- 
posed; and what was this but an admis- 
sion, that if this Bill were not accompanied 
by other measures for the relief of the poor, 
it would be wholly inoperative? Now, it 
was very well to say, that if this Bill 
passed, the poor rates would be diminished. 
He knew, that this notion induced some 
of the Members of that House to give it 
their support; but for himself, he must 
say, that he would much rather pay even 
high poor rates than be relieved from the 
payment by such a Bill as this. He 
should like to know how it would give ad- 
ditional security to property, or in what 
way the situation of the owners of pro- 
perty would be benefited by it? His be- 
lief was, that its tendency would be to 
alienate the affections of the poor from the 
rich, and no measure that was likely to 
lead to such a result would give security 
to either person or property. It was all 
very well to talk of the situation of the 
poor at the time the Act of the 43rd of 
Elizabeth was passed; but could they 
now restore them to the condition in which 
they then were? He was satisfied that 
they could not. But must it not be ob- 
vious, that a measure which might have 
been wise in the reign of Elizabeth would 
be altogether inapplicable at the present 
period? A variety of circumstances had 
concurred to render the state of society 
more complicated now than it was then, 
and the discovery and use of machinery 
had produced a very striking alteration in 
the condition of the poor. He was willing 
to admit, that the use of machinery was 
beneficial in the highest degree to the 
wealth of the country; but he, at the 
same time, thought that its advantages to 
the labouring classes were very doubtful. 
He objected, however, to the Bill because 
it held out no hope that the condition of 
the labouring classes would be benefited 
by the change; on the contrary, it would 
be productive of great hardship to them, 
and therefore he resisted this Bill. It 
was as great an insult to the labouring 
classes to hold this measure out as a boon 
to them, as it was to hold the bastardy 
clause out as a boon to females, The 
one was just as great a boon as the 
other. With respect to the alteration 
proposed to be made in the Bastardy 
Laws, he must say, that a more arbitrary 
and cruel proposition could not be aépted 
by the most tyrannical Legislature that 
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ever existed. It was most unjust, that the 
whole of the burthen should be thrown 
upon the female, and such a recommend- 
ation only showed how little the Poor-law 
Commissioners understood the subject with 
which they had to deal. But this Bill 
took away the consolation which the poor 
had under the present system, of stating 
their grievances to their more wealthy 
neighbours, or seeking an alleviation of 
their distress at the hands of a Magistrate. 
The duty of administering relief was to be 
placed in the hands of a set of paid Com- 
missioners, who could have no sympathy 
for the situation of the pauper ; and when 
the poor found that they could no longer 
benefit by the interference of the wealthy 
on their behalf, would not the affections 
of the lower classes be alienated from the 
higher? He was, however, convinced, 
that this Bill would fail, and that in a 
short time the House would be called upon 
either to repeal or so to alter it as to 
make it suitable to tlie views of the people. 

Mr, Slaney said, that the hon. Member 
who opposed the Bill, argued as if no case 
had been made out against the present 
administration of the Poor-laws, and as if 
this Bill were a wanton experiment upon 
the country. Now he would ask, if a case 
had not been made out to justify this 
Bill? Had there not been owing to the 
situation in which the poorer classes were 
placed, a rural insurrection which rendered 
insecure the whole property of the country ? 
He thought, however, that the operation 
of this Bill should be confined to particular 
counties, where the Poor-laws had been 
badly administered, and the interests of 
the labouring classes neglected. He de- 
plored that particular instances should be 
so often treated by hon. Gentlemen as 
cases of general occurrence. His hon. 
friend, the member for Wiltshire (Mr. 
Benett), had told the House, in reply to 
the assertion of the hon. Gentleman near 
him (Mr. Wolryche Whitmore), that wages 
in Wiltshire amounted to 46/. in the year, 
while in Salop they did not amount to 
more than 36/.; and, therefore, said his 
hon. friend, ‘* You must be worse off in 
your county than I am.” There was one 
fact which served as a useful commentary 
on the observations of his hon. friend,— 
namely, that while in Wiltshire, the poor- 
rates were 13s. per head, in Salop they 
were only 7s. That fact must arise from 
some mismanagement. How was it to be 
accounted for? Why in the southern 
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counties it was the custom to relieve men 
with families in every possible way, while 
single men were rejected, and set to work 
on the roads for a very stinted allowance. 
That was the fact. Now in Salop the 
wages were the same to married and single, 
because an allowance system was not es- 
tablished. In counties where there was 
coal on the spot, it was worth 1s. per 
week to a labourer; and the labourers of 
Shropshire were much better off than those 
of Wiltshire; for instance, there was a 
much less number of them on the poor- 
rates, they were more attached to the 
gentry, more willing and more contented, 
than where the allowance system pre- 
vailed; there had been no fires, and no 
complaints. There could be no doubt, 
however, that the progress of manufac- 
tures afforded employment to labour, But 
where the allowance-system prevailed, the 
peasantry became pauperized and dis- 
tressed, and where the allowance-system 
was unknown, the case was the reverse. 
With respect to the Bill, he admitted, 
that if it were acted upon rashly, it might 
fail. He did not, however, anticipate any 
such result. The same feeling which 
actuated the Commissioners in the inqui- 
ries they had already made, would direct 
them in laying down their future regula- 
tions. The hon. member for Worcester 
said, that this Bill made the workhouse 
the only species of relief for the pauper. 
He was not aware of such a provision. It 
certainly was stated that a man should 
not receive relief, unless he were employed 
by the parish. He had no hesitation in 
saying, that such a restriction was equally 
imprudent, dangerous, and unnecessary, 
The hon. Gentleman had asked how an 

man’s condition would be benefited by 
this Bill? Suppose the case of a parish 
containing sixty labourers, and affording 
work only for fifty. This Bill would give 
the surplus labourers much greater facili- 
ties for obtaining work elsewhere than 
under the existing system. By the present 
regulations, the only men who obtain relief 
are the married. They actually almost 
preclude the single men from any hope of 
obtaining employment. What was the 
consequence? The single man_ said, 
“Instead of being better off by being 
single, I am actually in a worse condition ; 
I will therefore marry, to enable myself to 
obtain parochial relief, and let the parish 
take care of my children.” Now was it 
not most desirable to such a man to feel 
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the consequences of marriage in every 
other rank and station of society. Take 
the case of a younger son of a country 
gentleman : if he contracted an imprudent 
marriage, he at once lost his station in 
society, or he must turn whatever talents 
he possessed to use in some profession 
which would afford him the means of 
subsistence. They were bound to urge 
this consideration upon the poor for their 
own sakes. He ventured to say—and the 
assertion was borne out by the returns of 
the state of crime—that where there was 
a good administration of the Poor-laws, 
the poor were happier and more moral 
than where this improved administration 
had been wanting. It was the duty of 
Government to attempt to remedy these 
evils. He admitted, that there were ob- 
jectionable points in the Bill. He admitted 
that it was a hardship to compel the aged 
poor to go into workhouses, but on the 
whole the Bill was an efficient remedy, 
notwithstanding these drawbacks. The 
Bill had his hearty concurrence. He 
would not prophecy as to what would be 
the result, but this he would say, that it 
was a beginning, and Government would 
be bound to follow it up. The principle 
on which it was founded had been acted 
on for years in the county with which he 
was connected, and he would back that 
county against any other in England, as 
regarded the management of the poor; 
and that formed one strong reason why he 
gave his full support to the Bill. There 
was another reason, and that was, that it 
would restore the Poor-laws to their ori- 
ginal principle and spirit, and make them 
somewhat conformable to the Act of 
Elizabeth. In addition, however, to the 
improvement which the amended system 
was calculated to produce, by checking 
the increase of surplus labour, it would be 
well to promote the education of the 
poorer classes residing in populous manu- 
facturing towns, and also to accommodate 
them with open places in the vicinity for 
healthful recreation. 

Mr. Cobbeté said, his chief purpose in 
rising was, to show the real objects of this 
Bill, and the consequences it was likely to 
produce, particularly on the poor popula- 
tion. Before entering on these, however, 
he would say a few words in answer to 
one or two hon. Members, and more es- 
pecially to the hon. member for Wolver- 
hampton, relative to surplus labour. The 
plan of that hon, Member was, to send all 
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persons who could not find work across 


the sea some 15,000 miles. His plan was 
to settle new colonies, and how that plan 
would work they would hear by-and-by. 
With regard to surplus labour he would 
refer the House to some reports laid on 
the Table of the House. One of these re- 
ports related to the subject of population ; 
and he found, from that report, that in 


Lincolnshire, according to the evidence of 


a great number of persons, there was not 
more population in that country than was 
required; and particularly in harvest 
time, there was not enough; yet still 
these philosophers would go on, day after 
day, and night after night, with their dis- 
sertations about surplus labour. A Com- 
mittee sat in 1828, of which the hon. 
member for Shrewsbury was Chairman, to 
inquire upon this very subject of surplus 
labourers, and by this Committee Mr. 
Boyce was examined. When the ques- 
tion was put to him, whether he consider- 
ed that there was a surplus of labourers, 
he replied that there was not. And he 
added that he was grieved to see in one 
part of the country forty young men har- 
nessed to gravel carts, and doing the work 
of horses. He was asked, was not this a 
proof of superabundance of labour, and 
replied, that it was not; that there was 
labour for them on the land, in hoeing, 
draining, and ditching; but that this la- 
bour was not entered upon, though ne- 
cessary, because the farmers had not the 
means of undertaking it. Why, he (Mr, 
Cobbett) would ask—why had they not 
the means? Because of the distress and 
ruin created by the Currency Bill of 1819. 
It was said the present Bill was intended 
for the good of the poor. He trusted it 
would be for their good, and not turn out 
to be a scheme for injuring both farmers 
and labourers. Much had been said 
about riots caused by the Poor-laws; but 
those Poor-laws that caused the riots were 
not those instituted in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, but as altered by Sturges Bourne's 
Act, of which the present Bill was only a 
continuation. He now came to a point 
which related to himself. An hon. Mem- 
ber—the member for Shoreham, said the 
other evening, that he (Mr. Cobbett) was 
the cause of the outrages in the country, 
and the libel in the Commissioners’ Report 
said the same. They insisted on this, 
notwithstanding the evidence given on the 
trial of the rioters. Now, he would show 
that the report of the Poor-law Commis- 
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sioners stated the real cause. The hon. 
Gentleman here read a passage from the 
report of evidence given before the Com- 
missioners, in which it was stated by the 
labourers, that the harsh treatment of the 
overseers was the cause of the outrages ; 
and that if they had been treated with 
civility, they would not have so much 
minded being poor. The Bill before the 
House might be for the good of the peo- 
ple, but he verily believed that the object 
of the framers of it was to reduce the la- 
bourers of this country to the wretched 
state of the people of Ireland—[‘ Oh! 
oh!”] Members might call out “ Oh! 
oh!” but he was right, and he would 
state his reasons. There were three coun- 
tries in the empire, and the condition of 
the inhabitants in each was very ditferent. 
In the south, where there were Poor-laws, 
you found the peasant had a comfortable 
clean cottage, with windows and window- 
curtains, and rose-trees, and vines adorn- 
ing the walls, and some other conve- 
niencies, which were not known in the 
North. ‘That was the consequence of the 
Poor-laws, as established in the reign of 
Elizabeth. Well, there was another coun- 
try where there were partial Poor-laws; 
but he trusted England would never adopt 
the system of that country. At all events 
water-porridge and brose should never be 
introduced into Sussex if he could help it. 
That country—he meant Scotland—had 
Poor-laws before England had them; but 
they were done away with by the Reforma- 
tion. After which the heritors, with the 
assistance of the Church ministers, of 
whom they were the patrons, had been 
gradually doing every thing in their power, 
not only to devour the poor-rates, but 
also the tithes, and put both into their 
own pockets. If the hon. member for 
Middlesex were in the House he would 
desire him only to read the Appendix B 
to the Poor-law Commissioners’ Report, 
and then ask him if he wished to see the 
poor of England reduced to such a state 
of wretchedness ? But there was another 
country where there were no poor-laws at 
all; and oh! how the philosophers would 
revel at the prospect of such a country! 
Not a country where the women went 
without shoes and stockings—but a coun- 
try where they were half-naked, and in 
some places quite naked. For the truth 


of his statement he referred hon. Gentle- 
men to a report on the Table of the 
How the philosophers would 


House. 
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revel at such a sight, in a country where 
there were no Poor-laws, and no de- 
grading allowances for the maintenance 
of the poor! That was the cause of the 
frequent rebellions in that country—and 
he called them just rebellions. They 
were eternally hearing of disturbances in 
Ireland; and the hon. member for Tip- 
perary had that night declared that there 
were, out of 7,000 persons in one district, 
2,000 who were actually starving. He 
need not ask what would be done in such 
a case in England. He would now come 
to the point. He verily believed as he 
had already said, that the authors of this 
Bill wished to do away with assessments 
for the poor altogether in Scotland im- 
mediately, and in England by degrees, 
and reduce Scotland and England to the 
state of Ireland, and put the tithes and 
the poor-rates into the pockets of the 
landlord. He would give his reasons for 
these assertions. When the Poor-law 
Commissioners were sent out first, they 
were not properly initiated, they were told 
if you find the poor-rates are not on the 
increase it will be better to leave the rates 


{Jury 1} 





as they are, it would be better to adopt 
no measure at all, because it was of no 
use to run a certain hazard for an un- | 
certain advantage. Well, from the re- | 
port of these Commissioners, it appeared | 
that for the last year the poor-rates had | 
diminished 3} per cent, and in abused 

Sussex 7 per cent, and why then not stop? | 
The poor-rates in round numbers were | 
eight millions a-year, two millions of 
which were paid to agents and attorneys, | 
and for law expenses. Now he verily | 
believed, if parishes were fairly examined, 
it would be found that the poor received | 
only 5,000,000/. But supposing even | 
they received six millions, was it proper 

not to diminish the other two millions ? 

They could face the poor—they could cut 

down their allowances—but they could not 

face the parties who shared in the two | 
millions. He was prepared to show, that 
the poor-rates had not increased in pro- | 
portion to the increased taxes paid by the | 
poorer classes, and he, therefore, saw no 
grounds for the Bill unless they wished to 
elevate (a favourite phrase of the philoso- | 
phers) the English to the standard of the | 
Scotch—to the standard of the brose bow! | 
and water-porridge. But in order to | 
show the sentiments by which the Govern- 
ment were guided in this measure, he | 
would refer to the report of Mr. Tuffnell, | 
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who had been appointed one of the Irish 
Church Commissioners, and that showed 
that his conduct had been approved of by 
the Government. That Commissioner 
said in spite of the advantages resulting 
from the Poor-laws great evils resulted 
from them, and it was sound policy to 
aim at their entire abolition. All Poor- 
laws were in their essence impolitic, and 
ought ultimately to be abolished, but not 
in England without careful preparation. 
That he believed was the purpose of Mi- 
nisters, and if they denied it, they did so 
to deceive the House of Commons. In 
the instructions to the Commissioners 
there were two things to which he wished 
to call the attention of the House. The 
one was an express desire upon the part 
of Government—-to do what? Why, to 
so manage the thing that the people of 
England might be gradually used to 
coarser food than at present. That would, 
indeed, be bringing the north to the 
south! Another thing was, that there 
were to be 200 workhouses. These work- 
houses, he foresaw, would be so many 
military stations. No doubt there would 
be a police station attached to each of 
them. To be sure there would. The 
effect of one of the instructions would 
possibly be an attempt to reconcile the 
people to potatoes and sea-weed as a diet. 
The Poor-law Commissioners in their re- 
port said, that in one parish, which they 
mentioned, every man who had been a 
farmer for thirty-years preceding was at 
the time the report was drawn up subsist- 
ing upon the poor-rates. Were these men 
to be treated in the manner, in the harsh 
and cruel manner, prescribed by this Bill ? 
How many tradesmen, at present residing 


_in Fleet-street, might within a short time 


be obliged to look to the poor-rates for 
support, and were these men to be driven 
to a workhouse in a workhouse dress ? 
Were their families to be dragged from 
them, or they from their families, and 
were one and all of them to be treated 
worse than negro slaves or even than fa- 
vourite hounds? Would not this be the 
effect of the Bill? Was it not the object 


contemplated by the Commissioners, who 


might be said to be the mentor under 
whose auspices this Bill was brought for- 
ward, while the noble Lord was but the 
Ministerial Telemachus? The object of 
the Bill was to raise the character of the 
English labourer, Raise the character of 
the English Jabourer, forsooth! The 
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English labourer, no doubt had reason to 
be grateful for it. His own opinion was 
that the object of the Bill was, to rob the 
poor man to enrich the landowner. That 
object, although he thought it was con- 
templated, he yet knew would not be 
effected by the Bill. He would call upon 
the supporters of the Church to recollect 
that poor-rates and tithes went together ; 
and let them abolish one, and the other 
was sure to follow. When the noble 
Lord was asked for a reduction of the 
Malt-tax, or for some other measure that 
would be of advantage to the agricultural 
interest, his answer always was, that he 
had something in store for that class— 
some great and signal good, that would be 
a cure for all their evils. Well here it 
was. And yet this Poor-law Bill, this 
measure of advantage to the agricultural 
classes, he did not think would receive 
the general approbation of that class. 
One deplorable effect of the abolition of 
poor-rates would be the lowering of wages; 
for it was the system of allowance that 
raised the wages in the southern districts. 
But the landowners would not trust the 
farmers with their own affairs, and the 
disposal of their own money, lest they 
might be tempted to pay the labourers 
out of rent. So they said, “ Let us have 
a Board of Commissioners, and let us have 
vestries, and let us all have votes; let us 
have six votes a-piece, and let us vote 
moreover by proxy; so that we may be 
absentees, and enjoy ourselves as the 
Irish absentees do.” But there was this 
difference between the two cases. Where 
were the English absentees to go to? The 
Irish and the Scotch absentees now came 
to England, the place of refuge for all 
people in distress; but where were they 
all to go when that country came under 
the operation of this odious enactment ? 
For his own part he should not have the 
heart to remain in the land which had 
been happy and flourishing under his 
father. Again he declared that the House 
could not with any show of justice or pro- 
priety pass this Bill. They might have 
power to do so, but had they the rightful 
power? He had before him a volume of 


Blackstone's Commentaries treating of the 
rights of men, and in that volume he 
found it stated of the English Poor-laws, 
“ That the law not only regarded the life 
and members of every individual, but also 
furnished him with everything necessary 
for their support, For, it was added, there 
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was no man so indigent and wretched but 
he might demand a supply of sufficient 
necessaries for the support of his life from 
the more opulent portion of the community 
and that these most humane provisions 
of our law were not only for the protect- 
ion of the poor man, but of society itself.’’ 
Blackstone had declared in this passage 
that the poor man had a right to relief, 
yet the present Bill proposed to take away 
that right, inasmuch as it took away, as 
he had before shown, the means of enjoy- 
ing that right. He would now quote an- 
other learned authority, of Justice Hale, 
who declared that ‘it formed a funda- 
mental part of the Constitution of Eng- 
land,” to provide a sufficient supply for 
the necessary relief of the indigent poor. 
They were now, then, about to sap to the 
foundation the Laws and Constitution of 
the country, and by passing this Bill 
justify the people in any acts of violence and 
resistance to so unjust an infringement of 
their rights. If the poor man when in 
distress were thus deprived of his lawful 
means of relief, what principle in nature 
or justice was there to prevent his taking 
whatever he could lay his hands on to 
prevent himself from starving? Robbery 
and violence would then become a matte 
of dire necessity, the sacredness of pro- 
perty would no longer be protected, and 
how would the House like the idea of 
that? They were now about to dissolve 
the bonds of society ; they were going to 
break faith with the poor man; and then 
what claim could they pretend to have 
upon him in return? But he was sure 
the Parliament could not pass this Bill, 
and if any future Parliaments should dare 
to do so, it would be acry of war upon 
the cottage, which the hand of Providence 
would answer with a cry of war upon the 
princely mansion. It was said in Scrip- 
ture, “* Cursed be he who oppresseth the 
poor;” and how was he to be cursed ? 
Why, “ God shall smite him with the 
plagues of Egypt, the scab and the itch.” 
Let the House read the Bible and this Bill 
at the same time, and then see if they 
could find it in their consciences to pass 
it. He was very sure, that if they did 
pass it, the curses he had announced to 
them would fall upon them, and that 
something more terrible would take place 
in the country than had been seen or 
heard of for the last two centuries, 

Mr. Goring said, with reference to the 
riots in Sussex to which the hon, Member 
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had alluded, that it was true that the hon. 
Member opposite was not himself at Battie, 
which was one of the principal seats of 
these riots, but one of his emissaries was 
lecturing the people there. [Mr. Cobbett: 
Name him.] He could not name the in- 
dividual, but it was a notorious fact ; and, 
moreover, it was the opinion of the farmers 
of Sussex as well as the gentry, that the 
riots in Sussex were caused by the writings 
of the hon. Member. The hon. Member 
charged the Magistracy with having been 
in a conspiracy against him with regard to 
Goodman’s confession, but he could 
assert, that the original confession of 
Goodman, undictated by any person, was 
made to the High Sheriff himself. It was 
remarkable that the riots took place almost 
always in counties where there was a 
difference between the wages of single 
and married men. Tle should support 
the third reading of the Bill, because he 
believed it would relieve the industrious 
labourer when he could not obtain work, 
and would drive the idle one to the work- 
house, where he ought to go. 

Mr. George F. Young said, an endea- 
vour was made by supporters of the Bill 
to represent its opponents as favourable 
to the abuses of the present system of 
Poor-laws. That was unworthy and unjus- 
tifiable. Though he opposed the present 
Bill, yet he would gladly correct the 
abuses of the Poor-laws. The present 
measure went far beyond the necessities 
of the case, and no measure should receive 
the sanction of that House that was not 
based on the exigences of the times and 
the circumstances of the country. The 
friends of the Bill failed to prove any ne- 
cessity for giving the Commissioners such 
vast and unconstitutional power, enabling 
them to interfere at their own mere discre- 
tion in parochial affairs ; and of compelling 
unions of parishes, however ill assorted 
those unions might be, or unwilling the 
parishioners might be, to form a union. 
It was said by the advocates of the Irish 
Coercion Bill, and that Bill was the only 
parallel to be found in the history of mo- 
dern legislation to the present Bill, that 
the powers conferred by that Bill were to 
be exercised only according to the neces- 
sities of the case; and only exercised 
within the disturbed districts. But the 
Commissioners under the present Bill were 
exonerated from any such salutary restric- 
tions, and they might interfere as they 
pleased with eyery parish in the kingdom. 
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He would support the proposition that 
the Bill be read a third time that day 
six months. 

Lord Eastnor said, that if this Bill were 
a hard and grinding measure on the poor, 
he would be the last man to assent to it. 
As assent to any such measure would be 
unworthy the character of the English 
gentleman. But he believed that the Bill 
did not deserve such a character. He 
would not, however, have risen but to 
make one remark, which appeared to 
him to be called for by what had just 
occurred. He could not deprecate in 
language too strong, the conduct of any 
individual who should endeavour to make 
the poor of England discontented with 
their situation, or quote Scripture to 
justify any acts of violence which discon- 
tentment might drive them to commit. 
Taken by itself, the measure might, per- 
haps, be in part objectionable; but tak- 
ing into consideration the extent of 
the necessity, he was of opinion, that 
it was calculated to do much _ good, 
and he should, therefore, give it his 
support. 

Mr. Fryer said, the Bill was intended 
to overturn the whole system of Poor- 
laws, and yet the noble Lord had said, 
that it was the boon which he had in store 
for the landlords. He refused them the 
repeal of the Malt-tax, and told them to 
wait for his Poor-law Bill, which was to 
give them so much relief. Well, the 
Poor-law Bill was brought forward, and 
see what a measure of relief to the agri- 
cultural interest ! There was no possibility 
of reducing the poor-rates, without redu- 
cing the poor man’s allowance. And was 
that a mode of relief to which that House 
would consent? Should not the noble 
Lord have inquired why it was, that the 
poor man could not get employment ? 
How was it that the farmer was able to 
employ them before? Was it not be- 
cause their contracts were made in paper 
and paid in gold? But the promoters of 
this Bill would be disappointed. It would 
be opposed through the country. When 
Ministers would have gotten that Bill, 
they would find they had caught the 
Bottle Imp; they had compassed their own 
destruction. | Unions would spring up 
through the country, and they would be 
justified, It was to no purpose, however, 
speaking against the Bill, for the House 
were determined to carry it. But he 
could tell them that their workhouses 
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would be so many gaols, and their emi- 
gration another name for transportation. 
Letthem repeal those Acts which prevented 
Englishmen from competing in the market 
with foreigners, and they would have a 
Van Diemen’s Land in England. ‘ Abol- 
ish your wicked and cursed Corn-laws,” 
continued the hon. Member—“ Rig your 
ships and navigate them, and that is the 
way to make England happy and _pros- 
perous. No; but there you are (address- 
ing the Ministerial Benches), and you will 
not be long there. You court the Tories 
and every other party, but never think of 
courting the people of England. The 
noble Lord puts on his tail in Downing- 
street, and comes forth like a great kan- 
garoo, followed by his wrigling majori- 
ties to pass such Bills as this. As long as 
the Corn-laws continue, I shall feel 
bound to declare, to all the agricultural 
districts, that the base oligarchy of the 
landlords are bound to support the poor, 
whether they have or have not work for 
them.” 

Lord Althorp wished to make a few re- 
marks on the different statements made 
by hon. Gentlemen with reference to this 
measure. He was called upon in the first 
instance to state the grounds upon which 
he believed that this Bill would operate 
for the improvement of the condition of 
the labouring classes. Now, he thought, 
that no man who considered what were 
and had been the bad consequences of 
the allowance-system in the administra- 
tion of the Poor-law, could come to any 
other conclusion than that the effect of 
that system was no other than to reduce 
the wages of labour to the lowest point at 
which (under the allowance-system) the 
Magistrates thought a family could pos- 
sibly be supported ; and that the adoption 
of this principle had been, and must neces- 
sarily be, to degrade the labourer in every 
part of the country where the practice pre- 
vailed. The object of the Bill was to put 
an end to the allowance-system. He 
knew, that his hon. friend who had moved 
the Amendment, said, that many persons 
thought the measure could not be carried 
into effect without a collision with the 
people; but he would have been sorry to 
support any measure which, in his opin- 
ion, could lead to such consequences. 
He did not, however, see any reason to 
expect such a result. There might un- 
doubtedly be some danger from effecting 
sudden changes, without keeping up the 
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means of mitigating at the same time any 
difficulty which might arise; or if they 
went to deprive persons of that relief to 
which they considered themselves fairly 


entitled. But the very object of the alter 
ations which had been made by him, gave 
a discretion to the Commissioners to dis- 
pense relief when any sudden changes 
might make it necessary todo so. This 
would enable the Bill to come into effect 
gradually, and withoutdanger. Amongst 
other things it had been stated by the 
hon. Baronet who had seconded the 
Amendment, as an argument against the 
Bill, that a great number of petitions had 
been presented from a number of large 
towns hostile to the Bill—that many of 
these towns were the largest in the coun- 
try—and that the petitions were signed by 
9,000 names! Now, if to all these peti- 
tions there were attached no more than 
9,000 signatures, he did not think that 
was a strong proof that the Bill was unpo- 
pular in the country generally. The hon. 
member for Oldham had opposed this 
Bill, and had stated that its object, and 
that of the framers of the measure, was to 
deprive the country of the Poor-laws, He 
must positively deny, that there was any 
such object in view. And what were the 
grounds upon which the hon. Gentleman 
stated this? Why, he declared, that in 
three divisions of the country he found the 
labourers of England better off than they 
were in any other part of Europe; and 
that it was in consequence of there being 
no Poor-laws in Ireland, that the labour- 
ers in that country were in so bad a situ- 
ation! It might be questionable whether 
there should or should not be a system 
of Poor-laws introduced into Ireland ; but 
he did not think that any man had a right 
to say, that the state of the labouring 
poor there arose from the want of Poor- 
laws. Some hon. Gentlemen who were 
most anxious for the happiness of the 
people, so far from thinking the Poor- 
laws would do good, thought they would 
do harm. The hon. member for Oldham 
had described the comfort of the labour- 
ing classes, and he wished he could 
confirm the statement which had been 
made. He was, however, glad to hear 
the hon. Gentleman make such a declara- 
tion, because it certainly was not con- 
sistent with some statements which the 
hon. Member had previously made. He 
wished, indeed, the case were so generally 
—~he wished that every agricultural la- 
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bourer had his cottage and garden; but 
unfortunately those who knew anything of 
the country, knew that the very reverse 
was the case, especially in places where 
the Poor-laws were and had been in most 
active operation. Why, he would ask, 
did the hon. Gentleman say, that the in- 
tention of the framers was to deprive the 
country of the Poor-laws? He did not, 
indeed, see how this assertion bore upon 
the opinion of the hon. Gentleman; for 
the first reason which he had urged in op- 
position to the Bill was, that the poor- 
rates were now less than they had been 
last year. He could not see how this could 
be brought forward in support of the opin- 
ion of the hon. member for Oldham, for 
it had nothing to do with the question. 
Again, the hon. Gentleman spoke of the 
instructions which had been given to the 
person who framed the Bill. Now, in 
that, as on former debates, every hon. 
Member who had spoken against the Bill, 
had argued the matter as if its provisions 
were precisely the same as those of the 
Report of the Poor-law Commissioners ; 
but the Bill was not the same—it was not 
so extensive, for instance, with reference 
to the workhouse system. It had been 
stated, that there was a surplus population 
in this country, and that such a surplus 
was inconsistent with the use of work- 
houses. There might be a surplus popu- 
lation, he believed, in some places; but 
he confessed he doubted the fact in the 
majority of cases. They knew, that in 
some parts of the country there was a 
difficulty in getting in the harvest, un- 
less by the aid of Irish labourers ; and he, 
therefore, could not think the case which 
had been assumed, by any means proved 
that there was a surplus population in 
the country. But allowing that there 
was this surplus population, he did not 
see that such a matter was inconsistent 
with the employment of workhouses, as 
a part of the means of relief. If they 
looked to counties where the workhouse 
system had been known, in part of the 
county of Nottingham for instance, there 
undoubtedly appeared to be a surplus po- 
pulation. Before that system existed, the 
effect was such as he had stated. At first, 
many persons came into the workhouse, 
but the number was now very small in- 
deed; and the labourers were in a better 
condition, With respect to the situation 
of the aged, the sick, and infirm, he felt 
that every attention ought to be paid to 
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them. It would be very harsh, and 
wholly inconsistent with the principle 
of this Bull, or with the law of the coun- 
try, if every attention were not paid to 
their wants; but he did not see why it 
should be inconsistent with their com- 
fort to place them in workhouses, in 
cases where the parties were unable 
through themselves, or their friends, to 
gain the means of support. It had been 
stated, that no hon. Gentleman who op- 
posed the Bill defended the whole sys- 
tem of Poor-laws, as at present ad- 
ministered. The allowance system had 
been defended; but the hon. Gentleman 
said, he did not defend Mr. Sturges 
Bourne’s Act. He did-not, however, re- 
cord this as one of the abuses of the 
Poor-laws; but every one of the com- 
plaints of the Administration of the Poor- 
Jaws had been separately advocated, though 
no hon. Gentleman attempted to defend 
the system altogether. Some hon. Gen- 
tlemen objected to this Bill, because 
it was a departure from the Act of 43rd 
Queen Elizabeth; and something had 
been said relative to that Act by the 
hon. member for West Kent. But the 
principle of that Act was, to confine the 
relief to be given to the poor, the aged, 
and the infirm; and for those persons it 
was undoubtedly necessary to provide. 
The House would find, that there was in 
this Bill no departure from the principle 
of the Act 43rd of Queen Elizabeth. The 
object of the Bill was, that no person 
should receive relief without being placed 
in a worse situation than the independent 
labourer, which, as he apprehended, was 
really the principle upon which the Act of 
Elizabeth proceeded. But the hon. mem- 
ber for Worcester said, it was not right 
to go back to the law of Elizabeth, be- 
cause the situation of the country was 
now very different. This then was quite 
inconsistent with the opinions of those 
who thought that this was a departure from 
that Act. He believed that in passing 
this measure they only acted upon the 
principle of the Act of Queen Elizabeth, 
but from the altered circumstances of the 
country, the details were of necessity 
different in many respects. He did not 
think, that many of the alterations which 
had been made in the Bill had been sug- 
gested by the opponents of the measure. 
Alterations had been made by hon. 
zentlemen supporting the provisions of 
his Bill; but certainly the House was 
2M 
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not so inclined to adopt the suggestions 
of those who differed on the principle of 
the measure, though he himself had been 
ready to meet the views of those who 
generally approved of the Bill. The 
question for the House to decide was, 
whether any other measure which could 
be devised would effect the object sought 
to be attained? Whether they should 
continue the present system of Poor-laws, 
or adopt this measure? It was said, that 
great discretionary powers were given to 
the Commissioners. Undoubtedly there 
were ; and it was necessary to give them, 
because if they attempted, under the pre- 
sent administration of the Poor-laws, to 
fix any precise time at which these changes 
should take place, the effect might have 
been in the first place (though he believed 
such a plan would have been imprac- 
ticable) to create danger. But by giving 
these discretionary powers of bringing this 
measure gradually into operation, the 
effect (as he hoped) wouid be, to diminish 
the Poor-rates, but not to diminish the 
subsistence to the labourer. He believed 
that this measure would go to improve 
the condition of the labouring classes, 
while the present system went to destroy 
their independence and to demoralize 
them. It was asked how this Bill would 
do good to the landed interest if it did 
not diminish the amount of money to be 
given to the labourer. It would improve 
the condition of the farmer, by improving 
the habits of the labourer. The money 
which was given to the independent 
labourer as wages ensured better work on 
his part, than when half his earnings 
were doled out to him as an allowance 
from the parish. The hon. member for 
Wiltshire had made a statement in re- 
ference to the average rate of wages, 
in different places ; but he could say, that 
statement was incorrect. The average 
rate of wages in the north of Notting- 
hamshire was 13s. per week ; in North- 
ampton, 9s., which gave nothing like the 
sums per year stated by the hon. Mem- 
ber. He would not however further 
detain the House on the present occasion. 
The House having supported this Bill by 
large majorities in its various stages up to 
that moment, he hoped that on this occa- 
sion of the third reading they would give 
the measure the same support. 

Mr. Leech said it was impossible, in 
reflecting on the nature of this Bill, not 
to feel that it must render the breach be- 
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tween the rich and the poor wider than 


it had ever hitherto been. A great hard- 
ship would be inflicted on married men if 
sent to a distance from their homes, and 
subjected to the control of strangers. 
He recommended the postponement of 
the Bill till the next Session of Parlia- 
ment, and in the mean time advised, that 
the amended Bill shouid be distributed 
throughout the country, that the sense of 
the people might be collected upon it, 
after the most mature consideration. He 
deprecated as much as any man the pre- 
sent mode of administering the Poor- 
laws ; it was directly at variance with the 
principle of the law of Elizabeth; and 
the cause of that deviation arose from 
the very high price which wheat obtained 
many years ago, when it varied from 30/. 
to 451. per load. The mischief was ocea- 
sioned by the farmers at that time not 
advancing the wages of their men in pro- 
portion to the advance in the price of 
wheat; which induced the Magistrates, 
from humane motives, to adopt the allow- 
ance system. He was of opinion, that 
great evils would arise out of the Bill, 
particularly in respect to workhouses. 
He was sorry to vote against it; but it 
professed to take away power from the 
local authorities, and place it in the hands 
of strangers; and, much as he disliked 
the present system, owing to the mal- 
administration of it, he would rather go 
on with that than have this Bill. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that as this Bill 
did not relate to that part of the British 
empire with which he was more imme- 
diately connected, he should not have 
said one word upon this motion, except 
that he wished to state why he voted 
against the third reading of this Bill. 
He did so because it did away with per- 
sonal feelings and connexions, because it 
erected an unconstitutional tribunal, and 
because it gave an accumulation of votes 
to the wealthy over the poorer classes. 
Notwithstanding, he felt that the evils of 
the present system were great, this most 
unconstitutional measure would, in his 
opinion, increase the evils. 

Sir Charles Burrell could not agree 
with the noble Lord the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that there was anything in 
this Bill which went hand in hand with 
the 43rd of Elizabeth. 
| Mr. Tower, while he admitted that the 
existing state of the Poor-laws called for 
| amendment, expressed his regret that he 
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could not consistently support the mea- 
sure under consideration. 

The House divided on the original 
question :—Ayes 187; Noes 50; Ma- 
jority 137. 

Bill read a third time, and various 
Amendments were proposed ; some were 
added to the Bill, others were rejected, 
and the Bill was finally passed. 


Colonies— 


List of the Noxrs. 


O’Connell, Maurice 
O'Connell, Morgan 
’Connell, J. 
Parker, Sir H. 
Potter, R. 

Rider, T. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Ruthven, E. 
Scholefield, J. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Spry, 8. 'T. 
Stanley, E. 
Thicknesse, R. 
Tower, C. T. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. 


Attwood, M. 
Attwood, T. 
Bainbridge, FE. T. 
Baines, FE. 
Baring, HH. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Brotherton, J. 
Burrell, Sir C. 
Cobbett, W. 
Duffield, T. 
Duncombe, W. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Faithfull, G. 
Fielden, J. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Fryer, R. 


Guise, Sir B. W. Walter, J. 

Gully, J, Whalley, Sir S. 
Halcomb, J. Williams, Col. 
Halse, J. Willoughby, Sir H. 
Hardy, J. Wilks, J. 

Hughes, H. ‘ Young, G. F. 
Humphery, J. 
Kennedy, J. = 
Leech, } Benett, J. 


Hodges, T. L. 


PAIRED OFF. 
Tennyson, Charles 


Lister, FE. C. 
Lowther, Hon. Col. 
O’Connell, D. 


Cotontes — AporniainaL ‘Trizes.] 
Mr. Fowell Buxton in rising to move for an 
inquiry into the state and condition of the 
aboriginal tribes of countries in, and 
adjacent to, colonies under the dominion 
of Great Britain, said, that he would not 
at that late hour trouble the House by 
going into any details on the subject of 
his Motion. He would content himself 
by stating, that in every place where we 
had established a colony, the native in- 
habitants, instead of being benefited, 
were injured by our presence among them. 
In every British Colony, without excep- 
tion, the aboriginal inhabitants had greatly 
decreased, and still continued rapidly to 
dwindle away. This was the case in 
Australia and Africa and in North Ame- 
rica, and as had been remarked by a Mr. 
Hamilton, British brandy and gunpowder 
had done their work in thinning the 
natives. The hon. Member quoted se- 
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veral passages in illustration of his views 
from well known writers. In South 
Africa, it was considered the most meri- 
torious action a European could perform, 
to shoot the natives. The introduction 
of civilization, therefore, instead of proving 
a blessing, had proved a curse to the 
Aborigines of the different countries, into 
which we had carried what we called 
the blessings of civilization. It was high 
time that some measures were adopted, 
with the view of arresting the rapid de- 
crease which was taking place among the 
native inhabitants of the colonies. Jus- 
tice and humanity alike required it. He 
(Mr. Buxton) would not, at this late 
period of the Session, move for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the matter, be- 
cause he was satisfied that his right hon. 
friend, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
would be willing and ready to give every 
information in his power on the subject. 
He would content himself with moving, 
* that an address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, praying that he would be graciously 
pleased to cause an inquiry to be made 
into the state and condition of the native 
inhabitants in and adjacent to colonies 
under the dominion of Great Britain.” 

Mr. Secretary Rice did not know of 
any mode in which he could more strongly 
express his assent to the propositions and 
principles laid down by his hon. friend, 
than by seconding the Motion which he 
had made. He was prepared to furnish 
the hon. Gentleman with all the informa- 
tion which he possessed on the subject. 
He held in his hand a number of valuable 
documents, which he would have great 
pleasure in laying before the House; and 
if his hon. friend should think proper 
next Session to bring forward a Motion 
for a Committee of inquiry, he would 
most willingly support it. But while he 
thus expressed his cordial approval of the 
principles which the hon. Gentleman had 
advanced on the subject, he must differ 
from him as to the amount of the evils to 
which he had referred. There must be 
evils to a certain extent, consequent on 
the introduction of civilization into a 
savage country, and these evils, though 
he could not hope that they could be 
done away with altogether, he would use 
every exertion to reduce. 

Mr. Pease was happy to hear the 
speeches of both the hon. Gentlemen. 
It afforded him particular pleasure, and 
he was sure it would do the same to the 
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country, to see the promptitude and cor- 
diality with which the right hon. Secre- 
tary for the Colonies concurred in the 
opinions expressed by the hon. member 
for Weymouth, 

The Motion agreed to. 


OPP L TOO DOL Pm 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, July 2, 1834. 


MinutTEs.] Petitions presented. By Lord FARNHAM and 
the Bishop of Lonpon, from several Places,—for the 
Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By the Marquess of 
Sauissury, the Earl of Harewoop, Lord Route, the 
Archbishop of CanTERBURY, and the Bishop of Lonpon, 
from a Number of Places,—for Protection to the Estab- 
lished Church of England and Ireland against the Ad- 
mission of the Dissenters to the Universities, and against 
the Separation of Church and State. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE SaBpatu.] The 
Bishop of London, in presenting a peti- 
tion to their Lordships on the Observance 
of the Sabbath, said, he regretted to ob- 
serve, as he thought he had, the growing 
inattention to the subject, and he feared 
he must add, from what had passed in 
another place, the growing disinclination 
to yield even to the increasing importunity 
of the people any legislative protection for 
the better observance of the Lord’s Day. 
It was from no motive of affected sanctity, 
from no spirit of Puritanism, but from 
a feeling of humanity, of charity, and of 
the soundest policy, that he made such an 
observation. He was one of the last per- 
sons in the world who was anxious for 
the mere statutory enforcement of religious 
duties, being fully convinced, that that 
was the most unlikely way to obtain the 
object he had in view, and being well 
assured, that any such attempt must in 
the present state of the world be un- 
successful; but the observance of the 
Lord’s Day was placed under different 
circumstances. There was no Christian 
country in which that day was not 
solemnly observed; and it was the duty 
of a Christian community to afford to all 
classes of the people the means of observ- 
ing it, consistently with their own religious 
tenets. He was not one of those who 
wished, by the force of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, to make people go to Church and 
say their prayers; the Legislature should 
take care that every person had the 
opportunity of doing that. Their Lord- 
ships were bound to see, that every man 
had the means of discharging his religious 
duties, and they ought to protect him 
against any encroachment upon those 
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means; they should protect from inter- 
ruption all those who were anxious to 
observe the Lord’s Day by an attention 
to religion. That day had been wisely 
instituted as aday of rest; man’s body 
required relaxation from usual labours one 
day in seven, and on that day his mind 
might, without injury to his necessary 
calling, be devoted to religious exercises. 
At all events, the Legislature should take 
care that individuals were not compelled 
to have this day—which not only Divine 
Law had established as a day of rest, but 
which medical science had discovered to 
be absolutely necessary for the preserva- 
tion of man’s health—broken in upon by 
worldly employment. At present many 
of the Jower classes were compelled to 
work for the benefit or the pleasure of the 
higher classes—such as the fishmonger, 
the baker, the poulterer, and others whom 
he might mention. He wished to provide 
against this abuse, and for that reason 
he was anxious to see the Bill pass which 
was on their Lordships’ Table. He did 
not wish to restrict, but to benefit the 
poor; he had just borne testimony against 
the labour which the higher classes im- 
posed upon some of the lower classes on 
a Sunday; and he assured the House that 
his chief object was, to prevent the recur- 
rence of that evil in future. He knew 
that those who supported the side of the 
question which he was advocating were 
often called uncharitable, and were accused 
of a desire to curtail the amusements of 
the poor. The accusation was unjust. 
He desired no such thing, for he knew, 
that the question of the amusements of 
the people must be left to the good feeling 
of the people at large. The petitioners 
prayed their Lordships to amend in some 
respects the Bill now upon their Lord- 
ships’ Table, they approved of some parts 
of the measure which the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Wynford) had intro- 
duced, but they objected to some of the 
details, as those details appeared to give 
a legal sanction to the continuance of 
certain trades on the Suuday—a matter 
which, in the opinion of the petitioners, 
ought to be avoided, The right reverend 
Prelate presented Petitions from places 
in Derbyshire; from Shrewsbury, and 
Burslem, in favour of a measure for the 
better observance of the Sabbath. 

Lord Wynford said, that after the 
difficulties which he had already met 
with in endeavouring to pass this Bill 
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through their Lordships’ House—after the 
resistance which he saw offered to another 
measure in the other House of Parliament 
—and after finding that those who ap- 
proved of the principle of the Bill objected 
to some of the details, he almost despaired 
of being able to pass the Bill he had 
introduced. Considering all these things, 
it would be as well for him at once to 
declare that it was not his intention to 
go further with the present Bill, but rather 
to wait for that which was now in its pro- 
gress through the other House of Parlia- 
ment. 


Breacu or PriviLEGE—MorninG 
Post.] Lord Wynford moved, that the 
Order of the Day for the further con- 
sideration of the petition of Thomas 
Bittleston be read. 

The Order of the Day and the Petition 
were read. 

Lord Wynford moved, that Thomas 
Bittleston be brought to the Bar of the 
House in custody of the Usher of the 
Black Rod; and that, having acknowledged 
his offence, and expressed his regret for 
it, he should be reprimanded by the Lord 
Chancellor, and discharged, on payment 
of his fees. 

The Motion was carried. 

Mr. Bittleston was brought to the Bar 
in the custody of the Deputy Usher of the 
Black Rod. 

The Lord Chancellor addressed him in 
the following terms :—Thomas Bittleston, 
you have acknowledged that you are the 
publisher of a composition which this 
House has unanimously pronounced to be 
a gross violation of its privileges. You 
have acknowledged that you had the 
superintendence and control of the paper 
in which the publication of that composi- 
tion was made, and that you could have 
prevented its publication, or have altered 
its composition, if you had so thought fit. 
You have since presented a petition to 
this House expressing your regret for the 
grave offence you have committed, and 
you have thrown yourself on the mercy of 
this House, praying that in administering 
the justice due to itself, and due to the 
King’s subjects at large—tor its privileges 
are the privileges of those subjects—it 
would be pleased to temper that justice 
with mercy. The House has listened to 
your prayer, and has directed me to 
reprimand you at the Bar of the House, 
and to order that you be discharged from 
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of your fees. If any other person than 
myself had been the individual against 
whom the violation of the privileges of 
this House had been committed, I should 
have been disposed to dwell at greater 
length on the unparalleled enormity of 
this offence ; nor am I to be deterred by a 
false delicacy from giving that offence its 
proper appellation, merely because I was 
the individual against whom it was di- 
rected. It was an offence directed not 
against the man, but against the office— 
not the office of a Peer in his Parlia- 
mentary capacity, but against a Peer in 
the exercise of his judicial office—the 
highest office which any of the King’s 
subjects can exercise ; and if such an of- 
fence could be passed over without ani- 
madversion and due punishment, there 
would be an end to the judicial authority 
which this House administers to twenty 
millions of the King’s subjects living within 
the United Kingdom, being the highest 
Court of Justice in this kingdom. Never- 
theless, enough has been said to express 
the unanimous feeling of reprobation en- 
tertained by this House with regard to the 
composition of which you have acknow- 
ledged yourself the publisher ; and let nei- 
ther you nor any other person who hears of 
this, flatter himself, that if such an offence 
is repeated, the lenity of this punishment 
will be suffered to form any the slightest 
precedent for visiting again with the same 
lenity any after offence of a like kind. 
You are hereby discharged from the 
custody in which you now are, on the 
payment of your fees. 
Mr, Bittleston retired. 


Poor Laws’ AMENDMENT.] Mr. Ellice 
and others from the Commons brought up 
the Poor Laws’ Amendment Bill. 

Earl Grey moved, that the Bill be 
read a first time, and stated that it was 
his intention to move the second reading 
on Monday next. 

The Earl of Malmesbury felt it impossi- 
ble to avoid making a few observations on 
this important Bill in the present stage. 
Their Lordships were in the sixth month 
of their sitting, and they were now called 
on to consider a measure which yielded to 
none in importance that had ever occupied 
the attention of Parliament—not even the 
Reform Bill: for it was impossible for any 
man to foresee what would be the result 
of the present Bill, if ever it should be 
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carried into operation. He looked upon it 
—and he trusted he was right in doing so— 
as not being a party measure ; but he most 
deeply lamented the course which his 
Majesty’s Government had been pleased 
to follow with respect to it. ‘The Bill 
embraced three distinct subjects—viz., 
relief, settlement, and bastardy, which, in 
his opinion, it would have been much 
better to have dealt with in three separate 
measures. If this plan had been adopted, 
he was aware that the Bill relating to 
relief must of necessity have originated in 
the other House, but the other two Bills 
might have been introduced in the House 
of Lords, and have been disposed of before 
the present time; for since Easter their 
Lordships had had little else to do but to 
listen to the tedious proceedings connected 
with the Warwick Bill. The Bill which 
had just been brought up contained not 
less than ninety clauses, and it was reason- 
able to suppose, that their Lordships would 
devote a long period to its consideration. 
On the 17th of April last the Bill was 
brought in by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and it had consequently remained 
under discussion in the other House for 
no less a period than seventy-six days. 
If their Lordships should devote the same 
time to its consideration, the Session would 
be prolonged to the middle of the month 
of September ; and even then there would 
remain other very important questions for 
deliberation. He thought it would be a 
far wiser and more just proceeding as re- 
garded the poor, whose interests were 
involved in the present measure, to let it 
stand over till next Session, and thus an 
opportunity would be afforded, which had 
not as yet been given, for the proper under- 
standing of the proposed enactments. 
He admitted, that great abuses prevailed 
in the mode of administering relief to the 
poor, but he had always thought that those 
abuses arose more from the mal-adminis- 
tration, than the defect of the existing 
law. He was sure, that every one of 
their Lordships who had paid any atten- 
tion to the subject would admit, that 
within the last three years a very great 
improvement had been made in the 
administration of the Poor-laws. A 
diminution in the amount of the poor- 
rates of three and a-half per cent had, in 
fact, taken place during the last year. 
He was aware that that diminution might 
in part be attributed to the fall in the 
price of provisions; but he would appeal 
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to their Lordships, whether a change in 
the administration of the existing laws had 
not worked wonders as respected the con- 
dition of a vast number of parishes, both 
in the country and in this metropolis ? 
He was confident, from the knowledge he 
possessed of the mode of transacting 
business in that House, that justice could 
not be done the Bill, if their Lordships 
should determine to begin the consider- 
ation of its various enactments in the 
month of July. He, for one, should not 
be able to be present during the discus- 
sions in Committee, and he thought that 
the attendance of any great number of 
Peers was not to be expected at so late a 
period of the Session. There was no part 
of the Bill to which he could give his un- 
qualified approbation. He could neither 
give his assent to the enactments relating 
to relief, settlement, nor bastardy in par- 
ticular, He could not help calling their 
Lordships’ especial attention to this last 
subject, and he trusted they would legis- 
late with respect to itas men. He ap- 
pealed to their feelingsas men, and heasked 
them, whether they would throw upon the 
unfortunate seduced woman the whole 
burthen of maintaining her child, and 
allow the seducer to stalk abroad with 
perfect impunity? He repeated, that at 
the present period of the Session the Bill 
could not meet with proper consideration, 
and he saw no imperative necessity for its 
passing in the present year. A great im- 
provement had already taken place in the 
administration of the existing law, and he 
had no doubt that a still further improve- 
ment might be expected in the course of 
the ensuing year, in consequence of the 
suggestions of the Commissioners and 
the example of well-regulated parishes. 
Under these circumstances, would it not 
be better to allow the matter to rest until 
next Session, instead of passing such a 
mass of enactments as was contained in 
the Bill on the Table, and with not a word 
of which were their Lordships as yet ac- 
quainted 2? And let them bear in mind, 
that all these various and complicated 
enactments were to be put into operation 
under the direction of a set of Commis- 
sioners possessing no local knowledge, 
and who would cut off all communication 
between the lower and higher classes, 
and deprive the poor man of the privilege 
he now possessed of appealing to the rich 
man against the decisions of a grinding 
overseer, He spoke feelingly on this 
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subject; he spoke on behalf of the poor 
population in the southern part of this 
country; and he trusted that their Lord- 
ships would hesitate long before they 
passed into law a measure only inferior in 
importance to the Reform Bill; if indeed, 
considering the general application of its 
provisions, it could properly be said to be 
less important than any subject whatever 
which had hitherto occupied the attention 
of Parliament. 

Earl Grey entirely agreed with the 
noble Earl in thinking that the Bill just 
brought up, was less than any other, a 
party measure; and he trusted that it 
would not be so considered. ‘The Go- 
vernment had, as in duty bound, be- 
stowed the most careful and deliberate 
attention on this most complicated, difii- 
cult subject; affecting, as the noble Earl 
had most truly stated, most extensively 
the interests of the people, and involving 
more important consequences than almost 
any other measure ever submitted to 
Parliament. Such being the character 
of the Bill, he hoped their Lordships 
would consider it maturely and deliber- 
ately, without reference to its being in 
form proposed by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but with reference only to the effect 
which its application was likely to have 
on the country in general. That such a 
Bill required mature deliberation he ad- 
mitted, and he regretted, in common with 
the noble Earl, that it had not been 
brought up to that House at an earlier 
period of the Session; but when he di- 
rected their Lordships’ attention to the 
character of the Bill, and tc the interests 
which it affected, he was sure they would 
acknowledge that the subject to which 
it related was one of no easy adjustment ; 
and they, therefore, perhaps, would not 
wonder that the Bill had not found its 
way sooner to that House. He did not, 
however, think that their Lordships would, 
as the noble Earl apprehended, come to 
the discussion of this question in an un- 
prepared state, when he recollected how 
long the able report of the Poor-law Com- 
missioners, in which the whole subject 
was developed with great ability and ac- 
curacy, had been before the public, and 
when he also recollected the long discus- 
sions which the Bill had undergone in its 


different stages in the other House of 


Parliament, and more particularly in the 
Committee. Those who had attended to 
these discussions, and had watched the 
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changes which had been made in the Biil, 
must be prepared to take the measure 
into consideration at the earliest opportu- 
nity ; and he was of opinion that the pains 
bestowed on the investigation of the sub- 
ject by the Commissioners, and by the 
other House of Parliament, would be 
found greatly to facilitate their Lordships’ 
deliberations. Such being his opinion, 
he could not give his assent to the noble 
Earl’s proposition, that the passing of the 
Bill should be deferred to another Ses- 
sion, believing as he did, that so far from 
any advantage being gained by such 
a proceeding, much inconvenience was 
likely to arise from the sort of agitation 
which might be excited. The noble Earl 
had stated, that the Bill ought to have 
been divided into three separate measures, 
two of which might have originated in 
that House. He could assure the noble 
Earl, that the expediency of dividing the 
Bill into separate enactments had not 
escaped the attention of Ministers; but 
after the most mature deliberation, it 
seemed advisable to them, that the whole 
subject should be taken together as one 
system, and that all its parts should be 
combined in the same Bill. He, however, 
understood from very good authority, that 
the noble Earl was misinformed as to the 
power of Government to originate any 
measure in that House, either relating to 
bastardy or settlement. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he must press their Lord- 
ships te proceed to the consideration of 
the present Bill with as little delay as was 
consistent with its mature consideration, 
and with the due performance of the duty 
which now devolved on them, of concur- 
ring with the other House in the settle- 
ment of this important question, which 
had been under discussion ever since he 
first entered Parliament, now nearly half 
a century ago. During that period the 
abuses and evils which had arisen from 
the Poor-laws, chiefly perhaps from their 
defective administration, had formed the 
subject of constant discussions and propo- 
sitions; and now that a new system was 
submitted to Parliament, formed after the 
most careful deliberation, and which, if 
carried into effect, would, he believed, be 
attended with great advantage, he did 
trust that their Lordships, even if they 
should be obliged to extend their sit- 
tings to an unusal period, would apply 
themselves diligently to the considera- 
tion of the Bill, so that it might be 
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passed into a law during the present 
Session. The remarks which the noble 
Earl had made relative to some of the 
provisions of the Bill were in his opinion 
rather premature ; but to the principle of 
the Bill generally he did not understand 
that any objection was likely to be offered. 
Indeed, the evil arising from the present 
state of the Poor-laws was so generally 
admitted, and he believed not denied by 
the noble Earl himself, that he did not 
see how their Lordships could absolve 
themselves from the duty of making some 
attempt to remove or diminish it. It 
might be true, that that evil arose in a 
great degree from the mal-administration of 
the Poor-laws; and he was ready to ad- 
mit that in parishes where they were well 
administered great improvements had 
been introduced. But he was sure, that 
when their Lordships looked to the state 
of the Poor-laws themselves, when they 
considered the different principles upon 
which those who had to administer those 
laws acted, and how dificult it was, to in- 
troduce improvements which had _ been 
effected in one parish into another where 


different notions and strong prejudices | 


prevailed, they would not be indisposed 
to take into their deliberation a measure 
which was proposed with the view of put- 
ting an end to those inconveniences, to 
which the circumstances he had alluded 
gave rise. Considering the length of time 
the Report oi the Commissioners and the 
Bill itself had been before the public, he 
did not think he was acting unreasonably 
in fixing the second reading of the Bill for 
as early a day as possible. After the se- 
cond reading he should not object to some 
time intervening before carrying the Bill 
into the Committee, if any noble Lord 
should make a proposition to that effect. 
The Marquess of Salisbury wished the 
noble Earl to postpone the second read- 
ing to a later period than Monday next. 
The Duke of Richmond was inclined to 
agree with his noble friend, that it was 
right to take an early day for the second 
reading, else they would never get it into 
Committee. It should be recollected that 
the Bill did not go so far as the Commis- 
sioners proposed, and the second reading 
only pledged them to the principle of the 
Bill. He himself should not give his con- 
sent at once to every part of the Bill, but 
should wait till it got into Committee, and 
there form his opinion upon it, but he 
could not think that the consideration of 
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it should be indefinitely put off. The 
second reading merely went to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and that principle was, 
that the Poor-laws should be amended, 
so that the honest and industrious labourer 
should be protected against maintaining 
the idle and dissolute. It was their duty 
to do all they could to reinstate the 
labourer in that situation in which he 
trusted to his honest exertions and in- 
dustry, and did not apply on every occa- 
sion for parish relief. 

The Marquess of Salésbury said, that 
his object was not what the noble Duke 
seemed to suppose, namely, to postpone 
the Bill indefinitely. He wanted more 





time given for its consideration. There 
| were a number of clauses that showed 
| that the principle of the Bill was nothing 
more than to institute a Central Board of 
| Commissioners, and to take the manage- 
/ ment of the poor out of the hands of their 
| natural guardians, and to give it to these 
Commissioners. More was proposed to be 
done than was necessary for the advantage 
of the poor, and an immense patronage 
| was to be created, which was not required. 
The Lord Chancellor said, that the chief 
point involved in this Bill was whether 
their Lordships should retain their pro- 
| perties or not. It was the opinion of the 
, Commissioners, and in that opinion he 
| concurred, that if this measure, or a mea- 
‘sure similar to it, were not speedily 
adopted, the property of this country 
| would shortly change hands. He did not 
_ think that this question ought to be made 
a subject of attack upon Ministers, or for 
divisions against the existing Government. 
He hoped the question would be taken 
into unbiassed and serious consideration 
by their Lordships, and that without delay. 
He trusted that it would not be allowed to 
stand over till next winter, or till any 
future Session of Parliament, nominally 
that their Lordships might have time to 
consider the subject, but actually in order 
that it might be made to answer the views 
of jobbers in vestries and local agitators 
in the country. If it were with a view 
that the question should be properly un- 
derstood that the Motion for postpone- 
ment was made, he should be the last man 
to oppose it, but as the delay was not 
necessary for that purpose, he hoped his 
noble friend would not consent to with- 
draw his Motion for the first reading of 
the Bill. 





The Bishop of London said, that al- 
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though the Bill might not be calculated 
to alleviate all the evils of the present 
systein of Poor-laws, yet the principle on 
which the measure was founded, undoubt- 
edly was to reinstate, as far as possible, 
the labouring classes, in the condition 
which they enjoyed some few years ago. 
He was wrong, however, in saying a few 
years—for the object was, to bring them 
into the situation in which they were 
found about half a century ago. Such 
was the principle of the Bill as it left the 
hands of the Commissioners, and although 
it was altered in the other House of Par- 
liament so as, in some manner, to impair 
its efficiency, yet he could not help think- 
ing that the noble Earl had mistaken both 
the principles and machinery of the Bill. 
The Commissioners had recommended 
nothing but what had stood the test of 
experience, and which had been tried in 
large and important parishes, and been 
found to answer beyond the expectation 
of its most sanguine well-wishers. He, 
therefore, felt assured, that if the main 
principles of the Bill were adopted by 
their Lordships, they would do that which 
was consistent with the best principles of 
humanity, and the truest and soundest 
principles of economy. 

Bill read a first time, and Tuesday was 
fixed for the second reading. 


PL OL LILO L LPO L mm 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 2, 1834. 
Mrnures.] Petitions presented. By Lord Norreys, from 
Denton, against granting the Claims of the’ Dissenters—By 
Mr. Hume, from Auchtermuchty, against the Corn Laws; 
from Brechin, against the Church Rates Bill.—By Captain 
E..wiortt, from the Parochial Schoolmasters of Kelso, for 
an increased Stipend; from three Places, for the Separa- 
tion of Church and State; from Kelso, against Drunken- 
ness; from Galashiels, in favour of the Leith Harbour 
Bill.—By Mr. Barnes, from Jamaica, for Compensation 
for Chapels destroyed during the Riots.—By Lord Mor- 
PETH, from Leeds, for the Repeal of the Duty on Olive 
Oil.—By Mr. Hopges, from several Places, for Protection 
to the Church of England. 

Reeister or Birtus.] On the Mo- 
tion of Lord John Russell the House went 
into a Committee on the Register of 
Births Bill. 

Clause 1 and 2 were agreed to. On 
the 3rd Clause being read, Mr. Finch ob- 
jected to proceeding with the Bill until 
explanation were given. He wished to 
know why the Dissenters could not estab- 
lish a system of Registration without 
breaking up the system established by the 
Churchmen and without handing them 
over to the tax-gatherers, 
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The Attorney General said, that a Re- 
gistration of Births of Dissenters was ne- 
cessary even to Churchmen and to all 
persons who had or who might be left 
property. Without a proper and legal 
registry of births, marriages, and deaths it 
would be in many cases, and in cases 
where members of the establishment, and 
of every sect might be concerned, very 
difficult to decide in a Court of Law to 
whom property belonged. In the course 
of his practice he had seen in Courts of 
Law forgeries and many other expedients 
resorted to to obtain property, all of which 
would have been prevented if there had 
existed a full registry of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths. 

Lord Sandon objected to that part of 
the proposed measure which enjoined 
a penalty even on the poor man unless it 
was found that he registered within a cer- 
tain period. Besides this pecuniary 
punishment, he considered it harsh that a 
family should be disturbed at a time when 
death had brought them under affliction, 
and that they should be put to the cruel 
inconvenience that would result from this 
Bill. 

Lord Althorp said, that the Bill was 
brought in because the present mode of 
registration was extremely defective. The 
principle of it would be to cause the col- 
lectors of taxes to receive the registers, 
which were to be supervised by the sur- 
veyors of taxes, and transmitted by them 
to a general Registry-office. It seemed 
to him, that this mode of registration 
might answer. He saw no reason what- 
ever why the machinery of the Bill should 
not work well, and he considered, that 
this was the best mode which had been 
yet suggested for the purpose of the re- 
gistration of births. 

Colonel Davies agreed in the import- 
ance of the Bill, but did not object to 
proceeding with the discussion of it at 
that time. He should have preferred it if 
the duty of keeping the parish register 
had been thrown on the clergyman or the 
parish clerk than on the tax-gatherer. He 
thought, that by this means the register 
would be taken greater care of, as it 
would be locked up with the other docu- 
ments belonging to the parish. 

Mr. Baines thought, that there would 
be many objections to such an arrange- 
ment as was proposed by his hon. friend 
(Colonel Davies). One of the chief ob 
jections to the arrangement proposed by 
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the noble Lord ( Lord John Russell) was, 
that it created an appearance of depend- 
ence on the Church. 

Dr. Lushington had not expected that 
the Bill would have been proceeded with 
during the present Session. He agreed 
with the Attorney-General as to the ab- 
solute necessity of some general registry 
of births and marriages. He could state, 
from his own experience, that the present 
system was productive of the greatest in- 
convenience, and he was, therefore, willing 
to lend his assistance to any measure 
which would remedy the defects of it, so 
that there should be a complete register 
of births, marriages, and deaths. At the 
same time, he was bound to state, that it 
appeared to him that the question was 
replete with difficulties, and it required 
the greatest deliberation on the part of 
the House, both as to its principle and 
details, before the House could deal with 
it. He doubted whether the present mea- 
sure would attain the ends in view. If, 
however, -his Majesty’s Ministers and the 
House thought there was time in the 
present Session to frame the Bill in such 
a way as to overcome all the difficulties 
which might arise, he would concur, and 
would render every assistance for the 
purpose of carrying it into effect ; but it 
would be most objectionable to attempt to 
carry any measure which was not satis- 
factory. He thought it most desirable 
that they should have a registry to refer 
to in cases of difficulty; but the present 
Bill admitted the registry as evidence in 
cases in which he believed that it would 
not be altogether prudent. He was afraid, 
also, that the machinery contemplated by 
the Bill would be too expensive, and 
doubted whether the consequence would 
not be the keeping a number of registers, 
and thus diminishing the security. He 
would not oppose proceeding with the 
Bill, but would wait till it came out of 
Committee, when he should be able to 
judge whether the measure was suttici- 
ently improved to be carried into effect. 
Though the advantages of a registry were 
very great, he never would agree to a 
measure for the purpose, unless it could 
be easily carried into effect, and at the 
same time afford security. 

Sir John Wrottesley was most anxious 
that the measure should be carried into 
effect. He thought that the tax-gatherer 
was the best person who could be selected 
in each parish to keep the registry, as he 
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was generally an intelligent man. He 
would be in constant intercourse with the 
collector, to whom he could refer in case 
of difficulty, and the collector would be 
able to refer, if necessary, to the Board. 

The clause was agreed to, as were the 
clauses to 12 inclusive. 

On clause 13 requiring occupiers or 
owners of houses to give notice of births, 
&c., - 

Dr. Lushington said, he wished to ask 
the hon. and learned promoter of the Bill, 
how it was possible to reconcile clause 11 
with the clause now under consideration ? 
There was nothing in this Bill which could 
enable the registrar to ascertain the fact 
of either birth or death with positive accu- 
racy. As the clauses stood, the founda- 
tion of the entry in the registry would be 
no better than hearsay evidence, and as 
such evidence could not be received ina 
Court of Law, it followed that a registry 
so conducted would be of no possible 
advantage. He had not been aware that 
it was intended to press this measure 
through during the present Session, or he 
should have examined its provisions with 
greater care; but the House ought not to 
agree to this clause as it stood. He was 
told that a clause was to be introduced to 
correct the defect to which he had alluded, 
and all he could say was, that in the 
framing of any such clause great care 
should be taken to provide that the entry 
in the registry should only be made on 
the information of a party who had means 
of ascertaining the fact, stated positively 
and beyond all doubt. 

Lord John Russell said, that he felt the 
full force of his hon. and learned friend’s 
observation. The defect which he pointed 
out was one that ought to be remedied, 
and therefore he hoped that his hon. and 
learned friend would assist in framing such 
a clause as would meet the difficulty to 
which he adverted. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that in the case 
of births it would be extremely difficult, 
as they all knew, to obtain such informa- 
tion as could be relied on; and the same 
observation would apply to the case of 
deaths, though not perhaps with equal 
force. As far as related to the members 
of the Church of England, he was inclined 
to believe that the existing system of re- 
gistration would be preferred to that now 
proposed. The present system of regis- 
tration kept up the spiritual connection 
which ought to subsist between the Mi. 
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nister and his congregation ; and lie should 
object to any measure the tendency of 
which would be to discontinue that con- 
nection. There was another point on 
which he thought the promoters of this 
Bill were bound to furnish the House 
with information, and that was as to the 
probable expense which would be incurred 
in carrying this measure into effect. Day 
after day Committees of that House were 
employed in cutting down the public and 
local expenditure of the country, but how 
could the county rate, or any other rate 
be reduced, if Bills of this description, 
imposing new burthens, were continually 
multiplied? On principles of toleration, 
the Protestant clergy should be suffered 
to keep the registries which they were 
now bound by law to keep, if they were 
willing to do so, and if the members of the 
Established Church were satisfied with 
the present mode of registration, it would 
be unfair to fix new burthens upon them. 
He was convinced that the mode of regis- 
tration proposed by this Bill, would not 
be half so satisfactory to the members of 
the establishment, as that which existed ; 
and therefore, although he attached very 
great importance to a general registry of 
this nature, he must object to any measure 
which might have the tendency of under- 
mining the registries kept by the clergy 
of the Church of England. He was satis- 
fied, that no persons belonging to the 
communion of that Church would avail 
themselves of the new law, even if enacted. 

Mr. Brougham said, that the Bill was 
intended not only for the relief of Dis- 
senters, but of the whole community. 
When he introduced it, he stated that it 
was not meant to interfere with the regis- 
tries kept in churches, or the fees conse- 
quent upon those registries payable to the 
clergy. This was apparent in the first 
clause. There was no intention whatever 
to disturb the existing law relating to the 
registration of baptisms and burials: on 
the contrary, the Act of the 52nd of Geo. 
3rd, under which such registries were 
kept, would remain in operation. At pre- 
sent ther> was no record of births and 
deaths, 1n1 the great object of this Bill 
was, to supply that defect, which was 
severely felt in cases of title and other 
cases involving property. He thought 
that such a record would be a great benefit 
to the community at large, and therefore 
he hoped the Committee would agree to 
the clause, 
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Sir Robert Peel—Then it would seem 
that the statute of the 52nd of Geo. 3rd 
was to continue in operation, notwith- 
standing this Bill passed intoa law. This 
fact in itself created an almost insur- 
mountable difficulty. By the 52nd of 
Geo. 3rd, the clergy of the Church of 
England were bound to provide books in 
which the registries were to be kept, and 
that being the case, where was the neces- 
sity of this double expense? But there 
was something, he must say, very ano- 
malous in having two sets of registries. 
The registry of baptisms and burials was 
to be kept by one party, while that of 
births and deaths was to be kept by 
another, but would not such a system 
lead to endless complexity? The person 
who made a search would have to consult 
two distinct authorities, and if those au- 
thorities happened to disagree, or did not 
tally exactly with each other, what would 
be the consequence? In such a case, and 
it was one likely enough to happen, where 
would be the advantage of either registry ? 
Such a mode of registration would, to say 
the least of it, be a most cumbrous pro- 
ceeding, and therefore, however willing 
he was to admit, that there ought to be a 
record of births and deaths as well as of 
baptisms «nd burials, he could not give 
his assent to that which, even if adopted, 
could lead to no beneficial result. 

Mr. Baring observed, that the whole 
merit of a registry of births would depend 
upon the fact of the child being named in 
the entry ; for without the name the entry 
would be unintelligible. What informa- 
tion, for instance, would an entry furnish 
which stated that the child of Henry 
Thompson and Mary Ann, his wife, was 
born on such a day? The registry of 
birth, and the baptism of the child must, 
to be worth anything, be contemporaneous 
acts, and parents must have their children 
baptized almost as soon as born. 

Mr. Pease said, that although he be- 
longed to a body who would not give up 
the mode of registration which they had 
adopted for any other, he still thought 
that a correct record of births and deaths 
was desirable. The 17th clause would 
remove the difficulty which had been 
raised with respect to the name of the 
child. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that a double re- 
gistry was calculated only to embarrass 
the investigations of titles. Evidence of 
birth derived from one source and of bap- 
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tism from another would involve titles in 
such difficulties that it would be impossi- 
ble to get over them; but if the registry 
was to be kept by the same party the ob- 
jection to which he alluded might be got 
over. 

Lord John Russell said, the registry, as 
at present made, only noted baptisms and 
burials, not for civil purposes. For 
these purposes it was absolutely necessary 
that there should be a registry of births 
and deaths. This registry would be best 
effected by using the machinery of the 
Tax-office, and the expense incurred by 
using this machinery, would not be above 
60,0002. or 70,000/.—an expense which 
he’was satisfied the House would not con- 
sider too great for accomplishing so im- 
portant a national object. 

The Attorney General certainly wished 
to see one general measure of registra- 
tion established. The one proposed he 
did not look upon as perfect; but it could 
not be denied, that it was a great improve- 
ment on the existing practice. It was a 
measure which would, so far from in- 
juring, be of great service to the members 
of the Establishment ; for as their regis- 
tries at pres nt stood, baptisms and 
burials were of no avail in courts, as 
Judges could not receive such registries 
in evidence. The expense which it would 
entail on members of the Established 
Church ought not to be urged, when it 
was remembered that Dissenters were 
frequently taxed for purposes purely con- 
nected with the Establishment. 

Dr. Lushington thought it would be 
wrong to continue the old mode of re- 
gistry concurrently with the new one. It 
would only involve double expense, and 
the old system gave not what was desired 
—a registry of births and deaths, but of 
christenings and burials. 

The Attorney General said, that if, on 
the faith of an untried experiment, they 
were at once to abolish parochial regis 
tration, they would create the greatest 
alarm throughout the country. If his 
hon. and learned friend had read the evi- 
dence, he would have found, that there 
were many persons who seriously believed 
it would endanger the Church. A large 
number of persons were interested in it, 
for they derived large emoluments from it. 
As a practical man, he wished to ascer- 
tain that the new system would work well 
before he abolished the old one. Old 
London bridge was not pulled down till 
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the new one was built, and its stability 
roved. 

Mr. Pollock knew, that the present sys- 
tem, imperfect as it was, had conferred 
many benefits on the country, and he 
thought it desirable to have more than 
one means of obtaining correct evidence, 
especially as reasonable doubts might be 
entertained in many cases whether the 
provisions of this Act would be strictly 
followed. It would be hard to refuse to 
the professors of the Church of England 
the privilege they now enjoyed, if they 
thought proper to desire its continuance. 
He hoped that in what his hon. and 
learned friend had said, he did not mean 
to attribute interested motives to those 
persons to whom he had alluded. 

The Clause, with verbal Amendments, 
was agreed to. 

On arriving at the 17th Clause, enacting 
that ‘‘a penalty be imposed on any per- 
son registering a child in one name, and 
baptising it in another,” it was proposed 
to fill up the blank with the sum of 
twenty shillings. 

Mr. Goulburn considered the penalty 
too large—a smaller sum would answer 
every purpose. 

Mr. O’ Connell thought that they lived in 
rather changeable times, and ought to allow 
a little variety in one matter as well as in 
another. For instance, if a man regis- 
tered his child as John Russell, and after- 
wards, altering his mind, baptized it as 
Robert Peel, it was only following an ex- 
ample which was frequently set him, and 
why should he have to pay 20s. for that 
change in his opinions, which others paid 
nothing at all for. 

Mr. Estcourt moved, that it be reduced 
to half-a-crown. 

The House divided on the original 
Clause:—Ayes 73; Noes 55; Ma- 
jority 18. 

The penalty was subsequently fixed at 
five shillings, and the clause ordered to 
stand part of the Bill. 

The remaining Clauses of the Bill were 
agreed to, and the House resumed. The 
age to be brought up, on a future 

ay. 


Customs’ Acts. 


Customs’ Acts.] On the Motion of 
Mr. Poulett Thomson the House resolved 
into Committee on the Customs’ Acts. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said it was merely 
his intention to propose certain resolu- 
tions, embracing the alterations in the 
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Customs-laws he thought advisable. 
They might be afterwards discussed. It 
was well known to many hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, that the expediency of reducing 
the duty on the importation of dried fruits 
was pressed on the Government by the 
hon. member for London, who made a 
Motion for the reduction of the duty on 
currants. He opposed that Motion, be- 
cause, he thought that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could not spare the sum 
which the duty on currants brought to the 
revenue; and because he conceived that 
it was not desirable to take any measures 
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other similar articles. But though he did 
not propose to repeal the duty entirely, 
by reducing it one-half on those three ar- 
ticles, he was conferring a benefit on the 
manufacturing interest; and doing every 
thing which, under the circumstances, 
could be expected. He had, however, to 
state, with respect to the reduction of the 
duty on olive oil, that it would not take 
effect on that article which was the pro- 
duce of the Two Sicilies, unless his Ma- 
jesty in council should otherwise direct. 
He would state the reasons which had in- 
duced him to make this exception. For 








with respect to any particular article ; but | some time past, negotiations had been 
that the better course was to deal with | carrying on for the purpose of establishing 
the whole class to which that article be- | greater freedom of intercourse between this 
longed. He therefore did not think it | country and the Two Sicilies ; but he was 
right to touch the duty on currants with- | sorrytosay, thattheGovernmentofthe latter 
out, at the same time, touching the duty | state was not so well disposed as he had 
on other fruit; but he told his hon. friend | expected, to allow the commodities of this 
that the attention of Government was | country to enter his dominions on paying 
turned to the subject, and in the present | moderate duties. During the pending 
Session, if possible, a reduction of the | hegotiations, therefore, it was not thought 
duty on fruit generally would be proposed. ; advisable to reduce the duty on articles 
He therefore had considerable pleasure in | which were the produce of that state. 
informing the Committee, that one of the For though he was prepared to contend, 
resolutions which it was his intention to|as he ever had done, that we ought to 
propose would declare, that the duty on | look solely to the interests of our own 








currants should be reduced to the extent 
of one-half of its present amount ; andpart 
of that Resolution would embrace a pro- 
portionate reduction of the duty on raisins, 
prunes, and other fruits, belonging to the 
same class. One of his resolutions would 


consumers (let other countries adopt what 
|measures they pleased), still he thought 
i that, under the peculiar circumstances 
| which he had described, this country 
ought to retain the power of withholding 
| from the produce of the Two Sicilies those 


apply to an article for the reduction of advantages which she conceded to the 


the duty on which the noble Lord (Lord 
Morpeth) the member for Yorkshire, had 
given notice of a Motion,—he meant olive 
oil,—which was much used in machinery, 
and was of the greatest importance to 
enable the consumer to obtain it at as 
cheap a rate as possible. The Government 
could not reduce the duty on that article 
without acting on the same principle it 
had laid down with respect to the duty on 
fruit, and reducing the duty on articles 
of a similar description. He accordingly 
proposed to reduce the duties on cocoa- 
nut oil and palm oil. The Government 
had been pressed to remove all the duties 
from these articles; but however much he 
was disposed in all cases to make the raw 
material obtainable at as cheap a rate as 
possible, he was bound to look to the 
state of the revenue, and he was also 
bound to consider whether it would be fair 
to take the duty off those articles entirely 
without at the same time removing it from 


| produce of other countries until she ob- 
/tained from the Government what she 
had a right to expect. In the resolutions 
‘there would be included some minor 
articles, not involving any very material 
amount of duty, the produce of the West 
Indies. The reduction of those duties, in 
order to encourage the produce of the 
West Indies had been much pressed upon 
him, but, in consequence of the reduc- 
| tions which it had been his good fortune 
, to carry into effect since he joined the 
|Government very little remained to be 
done on this head; at the same time there 
were one or two articles of minor import- 
ance, such as plantains, liqueurs, pimento, 
&c., the reduction of the duty on which 
would, by increasing the sale, give em- 
ployment to the population in the West 
Indies. It might appear that the pro- 
posed reductions of duty were trifling ; 
but he was bound to consider what amount 
of revenue his noble friend, the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer could spare. By the 
reduction of the duty on fruits, and on 
currants especially, there would be an 
apparent sacrifice of revenue to the amount 
of 150,000/.; and he would not have 
Gentlemen suppose, because some of the 
articles, the duty on which he proposed to 
repeal might appear of trifling import- 
ance, or because some of their names even 
might be unknown to many hon. Mem- 
bers, that therefore, the reduction would 
not be of any benefit. He could refer to 
many articles with respect to which 
scarcely any loss had been occasioned to 
the revenue, notwithstanding that the 
duty on them had been reduced from 
an amount almost prohibitory, The traftic 
in some of them, which had been very 
limited before the reduction of the duty, 
had since become exceedingly large, to 
the advantage of the shipping and com- 
merce of this country. He would instance 
two or three articles, the duties on which 
were, at his suggestion, reduced in 183] 
and 1832, in confirmation of this observa- 
tion. In 1831, he was, to use a vulgar 
expression, a good deal quizzed for sub- 
mitting to the House a long list of ar- 
ticles, a great number of which were only 
known to most Members of that House as 
medicinal drugs, though they were of 
great importance in different manufac- 
tures. He was sneeringly asked what 
signified it whether senna was a halfpenny 
a-pound cheaper or not? Now, he would 
show the House that, by the reduction of 
the duty on many of those articles, the 
trade of the country had been increased, 
while, at the same time, the manufac- 
tures in which they were used were carried 
on at a cheaper rate, without aty sacrifice 
of revenue. Boraic acid was one of the 
articles, the duty on which was reduced 
in 1832. The quantity imported in 1831, 
amounted to 300,000lb. The duty was 
reduced from 4d. per Ib. down to 4s, per 
ewt.; and the consumption had increased 
in two years to 775,000lb., while the loss 
incurred by the revenue was trifling. 
Zaffir was likewise an article greatly used 
in manufactures, but up to 1832, its im- 
portation had been checked by a duty of 
Id. per lb. At that period, the duty was 
reduced to is. per cwt., and the consump- 
tion had increased from 266,000lb. to 
329,000lb. Similar remarks might be 
extended to the articles of quicksilver, 
bitter almonds, and cocoa, in all of which 
an increase in the amount of importation 
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had taken place, after the reduction of 
the duty. The amount received by the 
revenue on account of the duty collected 
on all the various articles previous to the 
reduction was 63,000/.; after the reduc- 
tion, 33,000/., making a loss of not more 
than forty-five per cent., while the reduc- 
tion of the duty on each article varied 
from 5-6ths to 7-8ths, and in some in- 
stances, to 15-l16ths. He stated these 
facts in order to deter gentlemen from 
sneering when they saw such articles as 
dried pears and apples in the list which it 
would presently be his duty to place in 
the hands of the chairman. His resolu- 
tions would chiefly apply to the reduction 
of duty; but there was one duty which it 
was his intention entirely to remit, and 
that was the duty on the expe-tation of 
coal. The hon. member fo. i ‘idport 
shook his head at this statement, but he 
confessed that he did not share the hon. 
Member’s apprehensions, that after a 
period of 1,400 years, the stock of coal in 
the country would be exhausted. He be- 
lieved, that the remitting of the duty 
would afford very considerable benefit to 
the shipowners of this country ; for it was 
notorious, that a great proportion of the 
coal which went abroad was carried in 
British ships, and it was not his intention 
to remove the discriminating duties on 
foreign ships with respect to this article. 
It had been thought that, by placing a 
less duty on small coal than on round 
coal, its exportation would increase, and 
that the necessity for burning it away on 
the ground would cease. That object had 
not been attained, for the exportation had 
not, in fact, increased. In 1830, the 
amount exported was 240,000 tons, and 
at present it was 235,000 tons. It 
was not to be expected, therefore, as long 
as the duty continued, that this coal 
would be exported. Besides, as other 
commodities were permitted to be ex- 
ported at one-half per cent., it would not 
have been fair to refuse to the owners of 
this particular commodity permission to 
export it on the same terms, There was 
another article included in the schedule 
to which he trusted no objection would 
be made—he alluded to books printed 
abroad. The present duty on the im- 
portation of foreign books was 5l. per 
ewt. It was impossible to take off that 
duty entirely, so long as there existed in 
this country an excise on paper; but he 
proposed to reduce the duty, taking pre- 
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cautions at the same time for the protec- 
tion of copyright, to 2/. 10s. per cwt. 
This reduction would, he thought, afford 
very sensible relief to those who imported 
books into this country; but he wished it 
to be understood, that books, the first 
edition of which appeared in this country 
within fifteen or twenty years ago, would 
not be allowed to be imported. ‘The 
first article in the schedule was animal 
oil, the duty on which he proposed to 
reduce to 1s. 3d. per ewt. The duty on 
palm oi! and cocoa nut oil he proposed to 
reduce from 2s. 6d. to 1s. 3d. The duty on 
these oils amounted, in 1833, to 27,000/., 
and consequently the loss by the reduc- 
tion would equal 13,500/. He proposed 
to reduce the duty on olive oil from eight 
guineas per tun to four guineas. It was 
not, however, his intention to go through 
the whole list of articles, but there was 
one alteration for which he trusted he 
should receive the sanction of the House 
at the proper time; he alluded to the 
power which it was proposed to give to in- 
land towns to place goods in bond. The 
revenue would be benefitted by the pay- 
ments which would be made by those 
towns which chose to take advantage of 
this regulation, and care would, of course, 
be taken to guard against smuggling. 
The right hon, Gentleman concluded by 
moving the following resolutions : 


1,—That instead of the Duties on Customs 
now payable upon the importation of the 
following articles, the several Duties herein set 
forth in respect of the same respectively, 
shall be made payable ; that is to say,— 
Apples—dried, the bushel - - 0 2 0 
Books—being of editions printed 

in or since the year 1801, bound 


or unbound, the cwt. - =- 240 0 
Currants—the cwt. - = 2. .0 
Figs—the cwt. - - = 015 0 
Grapes—for every 100/. of the 

value - - 5. Oo 0 


Oil—from and after the 10th Oct. 
1834, namely :— 
Animal Oil—the cwt. - 0 2 6 
Cocoa-nut Oil—the ewt. «0 23 
Olive Oil—the tun - - 
the produce of, or 
imported fromany 
part of the domi- 
nions of the King 
of the TwoSicilies, 
the tun - = 8 3 0 
..+ imported in a 
ship belonging to 
any of the sub- 
jects of the King 
of the Two Si- 
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cilies, thetun + 1010 O 
Note—For the power 
given to his Majesty 
in Council to reduce 
these duties on Olive 
Oil, the produce of, 
or imported from, the 
dominions ofthe King 
of the Two Sicilies, 
see the body of the 
Act. 

Palm Oil—the ewt. - 
Pears—dried, the bushel - - 
Prunes—the cwt. - - 
Raisins—the ewt. - - - 

the produce of, and imported 

from, any British posses- 

sion, the cwt. - «8 2 q 
Seal Skins —of British taking, 
and imported from the 
Fishery, or from a British 
possession, the dozen 

skins - - 0 1 0 
Liqueurs—the produce of, and im- 
ported from, the British 
possessions in America, 

the gallon - - 09 0 
Paimetto Thatch—the produce of, 
and imported from the 
British possessions in 
America, for every 100. 

of the value . -10 0 0 
Plantains—dried, the produce of, 
and imported from the 
British possessions in 
America, for every 100. 

of the value - - 5 0 0 

2. That no abatement of the Duties of 
Customs be made in respect of goods saved 
at sea, and sold for the payment of salvage. 

3. That no Abatement of the Duties of 
Customs be allowed in respect of any drugs 
imported from foreign parts on account of 
any damage received by the same during the 
voyage. 

4, That the exemption from Export Duty in 
respect of Woollen Manufactures exported to 
places within the limits of the East India 
Company’s Charter be repealed. 

5. That the Duty of Exportation upon 
coals, culm, and cinders, exported in British 
ships, be repealed; and that the duty of ex- 
portation on all coals, culm, and cinders, ex- 
ported in foreign ships, be 4s. for every ton of 
the same. 


cooo 


—_ 
ono = 
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Mr. Robinson approved generally of the 
alterations proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman, observing, that the revenue 
arising from currants would not, after the 
present year, be so unproductive as might 
be supposed from the reduction that had 
been announced. There was one altera- 
tion, the reason of which he confessed he 
could not see—-namely, the reduction on 
fruit, the produce of Spain and Portugal, 
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because the duty on that of our own 
colonies was reduced. He thought it 
would be wise for the Government to keep 
the power of reducing that duty in its 
own hands, so that it might be used to 
obtain from those countries a reduction of 
duties on our commodities. He hoped 
that when the President of the Board of 
Trade had time, he would direct his at- 
tention to a list which he could lay before 
him, of at least fifty articles, the aggre- 
gate duties on which scarcely amounted 
to 40,0002. a-year. 

Mr. Warburton also approved of the 
greater part of the changes which the Go- 
vernment proposed to make. The article 
of coals, however, was one of the excep- 
tions to his assent. He was borne out 
by the authority of Mr. Ricardo, in saying, 
that the removal of an export duty from 
such an article as coals was most im- 
politic. In all the manufactures in which 
that article was used, the effect of the 
removal would be to put our foreign rivals 
upon the same footing as ourselves. He 
regretted to find himself under the neces- 
sity of saying, that the change made ap- 
peared to have proceeded rather from the 
influence of some members for northern 
places, than from any strong conviction 
that the alteration was based upon a 
sound principle. 

Lord Althorp said, the fact was, the 
producers of coal were in distress and 
wanted relief. He concurred in the prin- 
ciple laid down by Mr. Ricardo, but the 
question was, whether the article in ques- 
tion could continue to be exported at all 
under the existing duty. There was no 
revenue worth talking of derived from Hol- 
land for coals; the effect of the duty was 
almost altogether to prevent the export. 

Mr. Alderman Thompsou asked what 
rate of duty was to be laid on coals 
carried in foreign ships ? 

Mr. P. Thomson said, the present 
rate of duty was 6s. 8d. per ton on round 
coals, and 4s. on small coals carried in 
foreign ships, while the duty on round 
coals carried in British ships was 3s, 4d., 
and that on small coals 2s. He now 
proposed that 4s. should be the duty on 
all coals carried in foreign ships, without 
distinction between the round and small 
coals. 

Lord Morpeth thought, that the duty 
on olive oil should be reduced to 3/. 3s. 
or 3/, 2s. per ton, as recommended by 
Mr. Macculloch. 
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Mr. Grote regretted, that the duty on 
barilla was not to be removed ; it would 
soon be no longer imported into this 
country. The present imports of that 
article did not amount to half what they 
were three years ago. 

Mr. George Frederick Young, in refer- 
ence to the proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite on the subject of per- 
mitting inland towns to bond goods, could 
not help saying, that that was such a 
change of magnitude and importance that 
it ought not to be brought forward at 
that late period of the Session. 

Mr. Brotherton said, the proposed re- 
duction of duties would be beneficial to 
the manufacturing interest, and give great 
satisfaction to the country. The allowing 
of bonded warehouses in inland towns 
would be a great advantage to Manchester 
and other places. He felt some doubt as 
to the policy of allowing the exportation 
of coals. 

Colonel Torrens was sure that the ex- 
portation of coals would be injurious to 
our manufactures. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley thought 
there need be no apprehensions entertain- 
ed with respect to the export of coals; 
Russia, Prussia, Holland, France, and 
other parts of the Continent, were now in 
possession of coals, and we no longer pos- 
sessed a monopoly. 

The Resolutions were agreed to, 


Mercuant SEAMEN’s Wipows.] Mr. 
Lyall moved the Order of the Day for the 
House going into Committee on this Bill. 

Mr. Robinson moved, that it be an in- 
struction to the Committee to appropriate 
a portion of the revenues to be raised 
under this Act to the support of the Mer- 
chant Seamen’s Hospital. The revenues 
would be 20,000/. per annum, and he 
would propose that one-twentieth of that 
sum be appropriated to the purpose he had 
stated. 

Mr. Hume seconded the proposition, 
but it was withdrawn; and the Bill went 
through a Committee. 


ApMIssIOn TO THE UNIVERSITIES.] 
Mr. George Wood moved the Order of the 
Day for the House to resolve itself into a 
Committee of the whole House on the 
Universities’ Admission Bill. He wished 


the Bill to be committed pro formd in 
order that certain Amendments might be 
inserted and printed. 
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Sir George Murray said, that before 
the Bill went into Committee, he was 
desirous to make a few observations. He 
was as anxious as any man to remove as 
much as possible every grievance which 
pressed upon any class of his Majesty’s 
subjects on the ground of religious dis- 
tinctions. His whole conduct through 
life had been marked with this principle 
—he had voted for the abolition of the 
Corporation and Test Acts, and had 
given his assent to the removal of the dis- 
qualifications affecting the Roman Catholic 
subjects of the realm. After his accession 
to the office of Secretary for the colonies, 
he had extended the principle of non- 
exclusion to the Universities of York, in 
Upper Canada, and of Montreal, admit- 
ting thereto every religious sect without 
any inquiry whatever. With these proofs 
of his opinions, it could not be denied, 
that he was a friend to religious liberty. 
He thought, that the hon. member for 
South Lancashire, who had brought for- 
ward the present measure, had failed to 
show the practical application of the 
principle to the object which he had in 
view ; and, without meaning any disrespect 
to the hon. Member, he must say, that 
the Bill appeared to him to be unintel- 
ligible and contradictory. Such a mea- 
sure was much too extensive an under- 
taking for any individual member of the 
Legislature, and he should rather have 
wished that his Majesty’s Government 
would have themselves taken up this im- 
portant subject, and based a measure for 
the adoption of the House upon the terms 
of the petitions which had been presented 
to the other House of Parliament by the 
Prime Minister, and to this House by a 
right hon. Gentleman, now Secretary for 
the Colonies, from certain Members of the 
University of Cambridge, in favour of the 
admission of Dissenters into that and the 
other University. He thought, that the 
ditliculty in the matter arose from the ne- 
cessity for religious instruction in the 
University, which course of instruction 
must necessarily be confined to the estab- 
lished religion of the country. From this 
circumstance arose the practical difficulty 
of applying i in this instance those liberal 
principles which he had ever entertained, 
and was anxious to adopt. As a member 
of the Church of Scotland, he stood him- 
self in the situation of a Dissenter in this 
country, and therefore it could not be 
doubted, that he was desirous that the 
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privileges of the English Universities 
should be opened to his fellow-country- 
men in common with other Dissenters, 
and he should be glad if degrees could 
be attained by them as a matter of 
honour; but he certainly was not willing 
that Dissenters should obtain a power in 
the internal government of the Univer- 
sities, which power, in his judgment, 
ought to rest with the members of the Es- 
tablished Church. He should also be glad 
if it were possible that Dissenters and 
members of the Church of Scotland 
could be admitted to them for the pur- 
poses of education, and at the same time 
their scruples relieved by a dispensation 
with the necessity for their attendance in 
chapel, and upon the college course of re- 
ligious instruction ; but he was at a loss 
to know how this could be effected con- 
sistently with the constitution of the Uni- 
versities of this country. The subject was 
one of great difficulty, and if it were to be 
interfered with, it ought to have been 
taken up by his Majesty’s Government, 
in the same manner as the equally diffi- 
cult question of Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation had been taken up by their prede- 
cessors in office. If they had adopted 
that course, and had taken the opinions 
of such members of the Universities as 
were in favour, as well as of those who 
were opposed to the admission of Dissent- 
ers, a measure acceptable to all might by 
modifying those opinions have been 
framed. If he could bring himself to 
think, that the present Bill could by pos- 
sibility be converted in Committee into 
such a measure, his objections to it 
would be at once removed. He, how- 
ever, should not impede the House now 
going into Committee on it, and he trusted 
the hon. Gentleman who had introduced 
it, would see that he (Sir George Mur- 
ray) could not dispense with this, the first 
opportunity afforded him, of taking away 
‘i supposition that had gone forth, that he 
wished to obstruct the removal of the dis- 
abilities under which, in this respect, the 
Dissenters laboured. The statement which 
he had made elsewhere on this subject, 
had been founded upon the supposition, 
that the Government contemplated the in- 
troduction of a measure of relief to the 
Dissenters—a supposition which owed its 
origin to-the fact of the presentation of the 
petitions to which he had adverted by the 
Prime Minister and the right hon. Seere- 
tary for the Colonies, 
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The Lord Advocate said : “ T havelistened 
with feelings of pain and regret to the 
speech of the right hon. member for Perth- 
shire. He has said, that he has consi- 
dered himselfas a Dissenter, as all Presby- 
terians of the Scotch Church must do in 
England, although they are members of 
the Established Church in Scotland, and 
yet that he voted against the Bill for the 
admission of Dissenters into the English 
Universities, for reasons which, although 
they have been detailed at very consider- 
able length, no person could have expected 
to hear come from an hon. Member who 
avows himself to be a Dissenter, and a 
person most anxious to remove all religious 
distinctions. Every observation which 
the hon. Member has made, justifies those 
Members from Scotland who voted for the 
second reading of this Bill; while even, 
if agreed to in their full extent, they make 
a vote given by a Scotch Presbyterian 
Member against the sccond reading of the 
Bill more difficult to explain. By voting 
for the second reading, the House does no 
more than approve of the principles of a 
Bill. Has the right hon, Member stated, 
that he disapproves of the principles of 
the Bill in any respect, or that he did 
not understand it? All his observations 
tend to the strongest approbation of the 
principles of the Bill. He says, he ap- 
proved of the Cambridge petition. It is 
not surprising, that those Members who 
opposed so strongly and so eloquently all 
the sentiments contained in the Cambridge 
petition, should vote against the second 
reading of the Bill; for the principles of 
this Bill differ in no respect from that 
petition. ‘The details of the Bill may 
differ in some respeets. That was the 
strongest reason for voting for the second 
reading, and for allowing the Bill to go 
into Committee. All the supporters of 
the Cambridge petition will then have an 
opportunity of proposing such alterations 
as will make the provisions of the Bill 
agree with their views of that petition. 
But the House has been told, that a Bill 
brought in by his Majesty’s Ministers, 
founded on the principles of the Cambridge 
petition, would have received the support 
of the right hon. member for Perthshire. 
This is carrying regard for his Majesty’s 
Ministers very far indeed. This Bill was 
introduced in the month of April by my 
hon. friend, the member for South Lan- 
cashire. It could not be brought forward 


by any Member more entitled to the re- 
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spect and regard of the House, whether 


the Universities. 


holding office or not. So far from being 
opposed by his Majesty’s Ministers, it is 
supported by them, and the second read- 
ing was carried by a large majority. No 
person can accuse the right hon. member 
for Perthshire of undue deference to Min- 
isters, yet it would surely amount to that 
to vote against a Bill the principle of which 
Dissenters were bound to support, because 
Ministers did not introduce it. Accord- 
ing to that, a measure, however good, 
and however much it accords with the 
feelings of Members of this House, is to 
receive a direct negative because it is not 
brought forward by Ministers.” He (the 
Lord Advocate) was unwilling to detain the 
House at that hour, and he trusted that 
the Bill when reprinted, would have un- 
dergone such alterations as would remove 
even the more minute objections which 
had been urged against it, which it was 
not unreasonable to expect might come 
from zealous members of the Church of 
England. Their support it was most 
important to obtain. Their opposition 
might arise from the most honourable 
and conscientious views, deeply im- 
printed upon their minds by early educa- 
tion ; but he trusted there would not be 
many Representatives from Scotland who 
regarded themselves as Dissenters here, as 
the right hon. member for Perthshire said 
he did, who would oppose the Bill on such 
grounds, 

The House resolved itself into Com- 
mittee on the Bill. 

Mr. George W. Wood moved the in- 
sertion of certain Amendments pro formd. 

The Speaker said, that before the 
Amendments which had just been pro- 
posed by the hon, member for South Lan- 
cashire were put to the Committee, he was 
sure the Committee (feeling that he as yet 
had had no opportunity afforded him for 
expressing the sentiments he entertained 
with respect to this Bill, and being also 
aware, that this would be his only oppor- 
tunity) would favour him, even at the late 
hour which had now arrived, with its at- 
tention on the present occasion. The 
observations which he wished to make had 
no reference to the Amendments proposed 
by the hon, Member, and upon them he 
would give the Committee no trouble. 
His objections, he fairly confessed, were 
not to the Amendments merely, but to the 
principle of the Bill. That principle could 
not be carried into eflect without leaving 
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his objections unaltered and unalterable. 
He believed, the principle would be de- 
structive to the two Universities as they 
now stood, and would be useless for any 
good purpose to the Dissenters them- 
selves. He could not but feel convinced, 
that if this Bill was rendered efficient for 
the purpose it had in view, it would de- 
stroy the whole system at present prevail- 
ing in the two Universities, and would in- 
troduce either utter religious indifference, 
or constant acrimonious religious strife, 
With those feelings pervading his mind, 
the Committee would not be surprised 
when he stated that he entertained an 
unconquerable objection to this Bill. It 
was but due to the University he had the 
honour to represent and to himself, that 
he should avail himself of this the only 
opportunity afforded him of giving ex- 
pression to those feelings; and though, 


perhaps, he might in the judgment of 


many hon. Members, be thought to be 
committing an act of imprudence by the 
course he had pursued, yet he thought it 
more manly to declare on the present oc- 
casion the sentiments he entertained. He 
was relieved from the necessity of going 
further into the subject by being able to 
express his full and entire concurrence 
in the sentiments which, on a former oc- 
casion, had been conveyed to the House 
in the speech of his right hon. colleague, 
and in the speeches of the other hon. 
Members who represented the other Uni- 
versity. Having said thus much, he had 
to thank the Committee for the attention 
with which they had listened to him, and 
to repeat that he felt he should not have 
done his duty either to the University or 
to himself, if even at this Jate hour (four 
o’clock) he had not endeavoured to im- 
press upon the House what was his con- 
scientious opinion of the measure now 
under its consideration. 

The Amendments were agreed to, and 
the Bill went through Committee pro 
Sormd. 

The House resumed, 


ORSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH.| Mr. 
Poulter moved, that the Report on the 
Lord’s-day Observance (No. 2.) Bill be 
brought up. 

Mr. Ruthven begged to move as an 
Amendment, that the House do adjourn, 

Mr. Philip Howard should support 
the Motion of the hon, member for 
Shaftesbury (Mr, Poulter) and trusted 
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that the hon. member for Dublin (Mr. 
Ruthven) would not persevere in his in- 
tention of retarding the progress of the 
Bill, by moving the adjournment of the 
House. The Bill under consideration was 
not open to the objections of those for- 
merly introduced. It did not trench on 
the liberty of the subject; whilst it was 
required as an homage to public opinion, 
and as a tribute to the zeal and Christian- 
like feeling of a large body of the Com- 
munity attested by the vast numbers and 
respectability of petitions which daily 
covered the Table of that House. The 
reasons he had had the honour to state, 
the anxiety he felt to set the question at 
rest, to satisfy and promote the exercise 
of well-regulated piety, induced him to 
give his warm support to this Bill. He 
(Mr. Howard) could assure those hon. 
Members who were opposed to all further 
legislation affecting the observance of the 
Lord’s Day, that without a reasonable 
concession to the strongly and generally 
expressed wishes of a large class of the 
community, they would find it difficult to 
oppose other and less temperate measures, 
which, failing this, would be without 
ceasing, pressed for adoption, on the 
House. 

The House divided on the original Mo- 
tion i—Ayes 30; Noes 7; Majority 23. 
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Baring, F. Pease, J. 
Brotherton, J. Peter, W. 
Cayley, Sir G. Philips, M. 


Sheil, R. L. 
Sandon, Lord 

Shaw, F. 

Stewart, R. 
Sullivan, R. 

Talbot, J. 

Thomson, Rt. Hn. P. 
Wason, R. 

Wallace, R. 


TELLERS. 


Poulter, J. 
Howard, P. 


List of the Nors. 
Warburton, H. 


TELLERS. 


Cayley, KE. 

Ewing, J. 

Fenion, J. 

Forster, C. 8. 
Gisborne, T. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Harland, R. HH. 
Hughes, W. H. 
Inglis, Sir R. 
Langdale, Hon. E. 
Littleton, Rt. Hon. E. 
Macleod, R. 
Marryatt, J. 


Blake, M. J. 
O’Dwyer, A. C. 
O’Connor, F. 
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Ruthven, E. 
Vigors, N. A. 


Aglionby, H. 
Ruthven, E. S. 


The Report was brought up. At half- 
past four the House was counted out, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 3, 1834. 


MInuTES.] Bills. [The House met at ten o'clock, to 
receive further Evidence in support of the Warwick 
Disfranchisement Bill. Evidence was tendered to prove, 
that certain Electors of Warwick had Conspired to put the 
Names of certain Parties fraudulently on the Register ; 
but Lord Wynrorp being of opinion, that such Evidence 
was inadmissible, adjourned thie House till four o'clock, 
to obtain the opinion of the Lorp CHANCELLOR on that 
point. At four o’elock, the Lorp Cu ANCELLOR and Lord 
DENMAN both declared this Evidence to be inapplic- 
able to the Case. The Counsel tendered Evidence to 
prove, that ecrtain Electors had got up Riots in the 
Borough to destroy the freedom of Election; but this 
Evidenee was also held to be inadmissible. The further 
consideration of this Bill was adjourned. }—Read a second 
time :—Warrants of Distress (Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By the Dukes of WELLINGTON, 
BreAvurort, and RuTLAND, Earls Hower, and BurRL!ING- 
TON,Lords FARNHAM, KENYON, and ROLLE, and the 
Bishop of CARLISLE, from a great Number of Places,—for 
Protection to the Established Chureh of England and 
Ireland, against the Claims of the Dissenters, and against 
the Separation of Church and State.—By the Duke of 
BuccieuGu, from Leith, Edinburgh, London, &ce., in 
favour of the London and Westminster Bank Bill.—By 
Lord TrynHAM, from Maple Bridge, for Relief to the 
Dissenters. — By the Earl of BuRLINGTON, from Keighley, 
against part of the Poor-Law Amendment Bill; from 
Chesterfield, against the Metropolitan Registry of Deeds 
Bill.—By the Marquess of WESTMEATH, from several 
Places, for Protection to the Protestant Church in Ireland. 
—By a Nose Lorp, from Coventry, against the Im- 
portation of Foreign Silks—By the same, from Pro- 
prietors of Coal Mines in Warwickshire, to exempt 
such Property from the payment of Poor Rates; and by 
the Lorp CHANCELLOR, from the Inhabitants of Kingston- 
upon-Hull, for the Repeal ef the Stamp-Duties on News- 
papers, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 3, 1834. 


MinutTEs.] Bill. Read a second time:—Roman Catholic 
Marriages. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Briacs, from Halifax, for the 
Repeal of the Duty on Olive Oil.—By Mr. HuGues 
Hugues, from Proprietors of Stage Coaches, against the 
Hackney and Stage Coaches Bill ; from Commissioners of 
the Court of Requests, against the Imprisonment for 
Debt Bill.—By the Earl of Grosvenor, from Nantwich, 
for the Repeal of the Sale of Beer Act.—By Mr. HALL 
DargE, from two Places, against the Claims of the Dis- 
senters.—By the Earl of Grosvenor, from four Places, 
for Protection to the Established Church. 


Punisument or Deatn.) Upon 
the Motion of Mr. Lennard, the House 
resolved itself into a Committee upon the 
Punishment of Death Bill. 

Upon the second Clause being read, 

Lord Howick proposed an Amendment, 
to the effect that the punishment of death 
should not be abolished where any violence 
was committed, or bodily harm inflicted. 

Mr. Lennard objected to the Amend- 
ment, as it would in effect destroy the 
whole value and efficacy of the Bill. If 
it were recollected that, for offences which 
had lately ceased to be capital, there no 
longer existed the same reluctance to 
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prosecute as formerly, it must be admitted 
that the slight increase of two per cent 
which had taken place in the commit- 
ments was a virtual diminution ; and this 
was the more worthy of notice, because, 
in the other two classes, the commitments 
had increased in a much greater ratio. 
The capital commitments in the same 
period had undergone an increase of 
forty-four per cent! and this, too, not- 
withstanding undiminished rigour in the 
execution of the law; for the number 
who suffered death increased from 110 in 
the first period, to 126 in the second 
period, for those offences which are still 
punished with death. He, therefore, felt 
bound to resist the Amendment. 

Mr. Hardy thought that, for the pur- 
pose of preserving uniformity with the 
other Acts of Parliament, it was neces- 
sary that the Amendment should be 
adopted. 

Lord Howick said, the object he had in 
view in proposing the Amendment to the 
House was to give persons who should be 
guilty of robbery an inducement to ab- 
stain from the further commission of 
crime. The existing law was quite at 
variance with the practice that had pre- 
vailed for many years past, and his ob- 
ject in proposing the Amendment was, to 
reconcile the law to the prevailing prac- 
tice as far as it was practicable. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that the Amend- 
ment, far from effecting the object the 
noble Lord had in view, held out an in- 
ducement to the robber to commit murder. 
If in the scuffle which naturally ensued 
when a robbery was committed the person 
robbed should receive any bodily harm 
from the thief, the latter, knowing him- 
self to be guilty of an equal crime with 
the murderer, would have a strong in- 
ducement to commit the greater crime to 
facilitate his escape or prevent detection. 

Mr. O'Connell said, the Criminal-Law 
of England was a bloody and barbarous 
code, and very badly administered. It 
was lamentable to see a country excelling 
every other in science and art so back- 
ward in the progress toward civilization in 
her criminal laws. What did the noble 
Lord meanby bodily harm ? A mere bruise 
or discolouring of the skin was included 
in the words of the Amendment, and 
this was to be as great a crime as murder 
in the eye of the law. What else could 
be meant by “bodily harm?’ They 
knew that ‘grievous bodily harm” wag 
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cutting was provided for by the bloody 
Act of Lord Ellenborough. This re- 
minded him of three deaths which had 
recently taken place from boxing-matches. 
He contended that all the persons engaged 
in these barbarous practices were guilty 
of murder. He would have all those 
who backed the pugilists, as well as the 
lookers on, and those who encouraged 
such acts of inhumanity, punished as 
murderers. It was easy to show they were 
guilty of murder. The law was clear, 
that if any persons went out to fight with 
weapons likely to cause death, and death 
should ensue, they were guilty of murder. 
It could easily be shown that the wea- 
pons used at a prize-fight did produce 
death, for death had taken place in 
severalinstances. There could, therefore, 
be no doubt they were murderers, and 
should be punished as such. He thought 
if a batch of the noble Lords, Magis- 
trates, and gentry who were present, and 
gave encouragement to such inhuman 
scenes, were sent to Botany Bay, it would 
have a tendency to put an end to them. 
He should oppose the Amendment of the 
noble Lord. 

Amendment withdrawn, and Clause 
agreed to. 

The remaining Clauses were agreed to, 
with verbal amendments, and the House 
resumed. 


CounseL For Prisoners.| On the 
motion of Mr. Ewart, the House went into 
Committee on the Prisoners’ Counsel Bill. 

The first and second Clauses were 
agreed to. 

On the third Clause being put, which 
enacts, that in all cases where prisoners 
shall be unable to employ Counsel by rea- 
son of poverty, Counsel shall be assigned 
to them by the Court, 

Lord Howick expressed a hope, that 
the Clause would be withdrawn. He 
knew that a strong feeling was entertained 
against it. 

Mr. Roebuck objected to the clause 
being withdrawn, as it involved one of the 
most important principles of the Bill. 

Mr. Aglionby admitted, that the clause 
was suggested by the best feelings of hu- 
manity, but was afraid that to carry it 


into effect would be impracticable. If 


Counsel were assigned to every prisoner 
for every offence, however trivial, that 
came before the Court, there were so many 
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young Barristers who would take that 
opportunity to make long speeches to the 
Court, that the sittings would extend from 
one quarter sessions to the other, and no 
business would be got through. —_Legisla- 
tion on this subject was unnecessary, as 
the Judge already possessed the power of 
assigning Counsel to a prisoner, and he 
never knew of an instance of any Counsel 
refusing to perform the duty assigned to 
him by the Judge. The present clause 
was therefore superfluous, and he hoped 
the hon. Member would consent to with- 
draw it. 

Mr. O'Connell opposed the clause, be - 
cause he was unwiling to increase the 
patronage of the Bench, over that pos- 
sessed by the Bar. He knew in theory 
this clause diminished the patronage of 
the Judge, but it did not in practice. 
The Judge would still have the power 
to appoint the Counsel, and he would tell 
the House how that power had been exer- 
cised in Ireland. He had known a Judge 
go the same circuit twelve successive 
assizes, merely because he had sons or 
brothers, or nephews, who practised on 
that circuit. He did not allude to a Judge 
whose conduct had come under the con- 
sideration of that House. The clause 
would increase this evil, and therefore he 
should vote against it. 

Mr. Hardy was of opinion the clause 
as it stood would be much better out of 
the Bill. 

Mr. Roebuck said, the injustice that 
would result from withdrawing the clause 
was this—that the man who had a guinea 
in his pocket would be able to avail him- 
self of the benefit of Counsel, while the 
poor man without a farthing in the world 
might be condemned, from his inability 
to procure Counsel. 

The Committee divided on the Clause. 
Ayes 33; Noes 25—Majority, 8. 

The Clause was agreed to, as was 
Clause 4. 

Mr. O'Dwyer said, it was now the 
proper time to propose the insertion of the 
clause of which he had given notice— 
** That from and after the passing of this 
Act, every prisoner to be tried shall be 
entitled to a fair copy of the depositions 
sworn against him on which the indictment 
has been grounded, on payment of a fee 
to the Clerk of the Peace of the district 
in which the trial may take place of 6d. 
a-folio.” 

Mr. Benett objected to the clause, 
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depositions were taken in the presence 
of the prisoner by the present law, and 
therefore such a provision was unneces- 
sary. 

Mr. O'Connell was glad to hear that 
such was the case in England. He could 
assure the House the practice was dia- 
metrically opposite in Ireland, for there 
the prisoner knew nothing of the charge 
to be brought against him but the short 
abstract contained in the commitment, 
and it not unfrequently happened, that 
depositions taken on a subsequent charge 
were exhibited against him. 

Mr. O’Dwyer withdrew the Clause. 

The House resumed. 


Suppression of 


Suppression OF DisturBANCEs (IRE- 
LAND).| Mr. O’Connell: I wish to know 
from the right hon. Gentleman, whether 
the statement in the newspapers, that the 
renewal of the Irish Coercion Bill in its pre- 
sent shape, had been advised and called 
for by the Irish Government, was correct ? 
I ask the right hon. Secretary whether the 
fact was so, and if the statement be true ? 

Mr. Littleton: It is not usual to make 
such an inquiry with respect toa Bill that 
is not before the House, but I have no 
hesitation or difficulty in telling the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, that the introduc- 
tion of the Bill has the entire sanction of 
the Irish Government. 

Mr. O'Connell: That is no answer to 
my question. The question which I asked 
was, whether the Bill, in its present 
shape, was advised and called for by the 
Irish Government ? 

Mr. Littleton: I have no other answer 
to give than that which I have already 
offered, especially with respect to a mea- 
sure not now before the House. 

Mr. O'Connell: That is a very safe 
course for the right hon. Gentleman to 
pursue. I now ask himif it is his inten- 
tion to bring the Bill forward in this 
House ? 

Mr. Littleton: That is a question that 
cannot yet arise. The Bill is now before 
the House of Lords. When the proper 
time arrives, it will be for the Government 
to decide as to its introduction here. I 
can tell the hon. Gentleman, however, 
that whoever may bring the Bill in, I shall 
vote for it. 

Mr. O’Connell: Then I have been ex- 
ceedingly deceived by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, 

Mr, Littleton; The observation which 
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the hon. Gentleman has now made, ren- 
ders it absolutely incumbent on me to 
trespass, for a short time on the patience 
and attention of the House. 1 do it with 
the utmost confidence that, although called 
on thus suddenly, I shall experience the 
indulgence of the House: for whatever 
may be the occasional prevalence of party 
feeling, and however hon. Members may 
be carried away by it in some instances, I 
am confident that there exists a permanent 
sense of honour and gentlemanly feeling 
which must make the House a safe tri- 
bunal for any man, no matter whether 
connected with party or not, to address it 
in his own vindication, and that, in all such 
cases, an individual will obtain a fair and 
candid hearing. JI need hardly tell the 
House what are the circumstances of the 
case which the hon. Gentleman alludes 
to. He refers to the recent introduction 
of the Irish Coercion Bill. I have “a 
plain unvarnished tale” to deliver, and I 
have no doubt that when I have explained 
it, the result, as regards myself, will be, 
that I shall be accused of having acted 
with gross indiscretion; what the result 
may be as regards other parties it is not 
for me, but, after hearing the particulars, 
it will be for the House to judge. The 
House is aware, that frequent applications 
were made, and numerous attempts re- 
sorted to, by means of questions put by 
individuals, with a view to elicit a pre- 
mature declaration of the intentions of the 
Government relative to the renewal of 
the Coercion Bill. That course not being 
found to answer here, means were taken 
elsewhere to draw forth a premature de- 
claration on the subject. I may now 
state, that the intention of Government 
then was, to recommend a renewal of the 
Coercion Bill with certain limitations; 
and I may also state, that up to within a 
short time of the introduction of the mea- 
sure, Government, thinking it prudent to 
avail themselves of as long a retrospection 
as they could, did not deem it expedient 
to determine the precise extent to which 
the provisions of the Bill should go. I 
saw, from the earliest announcement of 
the intention to renew the measure, that 
the hon. Gentleman was exceedingly ill- 
disposed towards it. I perceived that he 
was inclined toa violent course of opposi- 
tion in reference to a matter on which 
he seemed to feel great excitement. I 
need not say, that I felt it to be a matter 
of interest to the Government, of imports 
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ance to the country, and, | may add, of 


kindness to the hon. Gentleman himself, 
to caution him as to the course he seemed 
about to take—to beg him not to act pre- 
maturely or rashly, and while the extent 
of the measure remained undecided, to 
request the hon, Gentleman not to indulge 
his feelings in relation to it. Therefore it 
was that, after consulting friends on whose 
judgment I relied, I did proceed in the 
matter, and under an authority which | 
considered sufficient, I was led to seek an 
opportunity of communicating with the 
hon. Gentleman through the instrument- 
ality of a common friend. Some hours 
after 1 had made this communication, the 
hon. Gentleman came to the Irish Secre- 
tary’s office, where I then was. I told 
him, that the communication I had to 
make, was one which | thought he would 
hear with pleasure, but that it must be 
considered and received by him as entirely 
secret and confidential. I imposed on the 
hon. Gentleman the seal of secrecy with 
respect to my communication—an injunc- 
tion which he received and acknowledged. 
If the hon. Gentleman did not, he had 
better contradict me. 

Mr. O'Connell: I shall answer the right 
hon. Gentleman’s statement. I shall have 
so much to explain, if not to contradict, 
that it will be better to take that course. 

Mr. Littleton: Under the injunction 
which [ have mentioned, I procceded to 
communicate with the hon. Gentleman. 
I expressed my regret at the letter which 
he had written to the electors of Wexford, 
recommending the adoption of violent con- 
duct. 1 knew how inconvenient it was to 
the Government that the hon, Gentleman 
should persist in the course he was pur- 
suing. I knew the importance of his 
opinion from the great influence he pos- 
sessed in Ireland, and I saw the advantage 
of dissuading the hon. Gentleman from so 
violently opposing a measure, the extent 
of which, was as yet undetermined. I 
hope I shall be thought to be, in some 
degree, justified in the course I adopted 
by those considerations. I told the hon. 
Gentleman, he having frequently applied 
to me to know whether the Government 
would recommend the Coercion Bill to be 
renewed, that, although the renewal of 
the measure was intended under certain 
limitations, yet, that those limitations were 
not then decided upon, and I mentioned 
a probable day by which time I thought 
they would be determined, I am bound to 
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add, in justification of my own character, 
which is more important to me than any 
other consfleration, that I told the hon. 
Gentleman I had the strongest feeling of 
aversion to the renewal of that part of the 
Coercion Bill which prohibited public 
meetings, and I further told him, that I 
did not think it likely that portion of the 
measure would be renewed. In reference 
to this, I used a strong expression, but the 
same consideration which rendered it im- 
proper for the hon. Gentleman to divulge 
the communication, renders it equally im- 
proper for me to mention all the par- 
ticulars of the conversation. ‘The House 
must perceive the painful situation in 
which I am placed. It will make allow- 
ance for my embarrassment and under- 
stand the delicacy of my position. Much 
that may have passed in my communica- 
tion with the hon. Gentleman I am pre- 
vented from stating, by the duties of the 
office which I hold. I expressed my 
opinion to the hon. Gentleman as to some 
parts of the Bill which I thought would 
not be renewed; and I told him, that he 
should receive from me the earliest inti- 
mation as to what was intended to be 
done. I heard in a few days after this 
interview, of rumours which were in cir- 
culation about the House and elsewhere, 
and which rendered it impossible for me 
not to believe, that the learned Gentleman 
had divulged my communication. I did 
nothing in consequence of this, but 1 came 
to a determination not to hold any further 
communication with the hon. Gentleman. 
However, when I found that decision 
come to contrary to what I had supposed 
might have been the case, I consulted with 
the same individual as before, and told 
him that, notwithstanding what had oc- 
curred, I thought it incumbent on me, in 
point of honour, to communicate the state 
of things to the hon. Gentleman. I knew 
all the inconvenient consequences that 
were likely to arise from such a commu- 
nication; I knew that the Irish Tithe Bill 
stood for discussion on that very evening 
(Friday), and how important it would be 
to Government to have the advantage of 
the hon. Gentleman’s co-operation, which 
I thought we should have had under ordi- 
nary circumstances. Still, I felt bound in 
honour, to inform the hon. Gentleman, of 
what had occurred; and I requested a 
common friend to wait on him for the 
purpose of communicating it. Not satis- 
fied with that, I went across the House on 
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the same evening, and asked the hon. 
Gentleman if he had seen the individual 
whom I had requested to communicate 
with him? The hon, Gentleman told me 
that he had. I begged the hon. Gentle- 
man to refrain from disclosing my com- 
munication till a public announcement 
was made on the subject, and he had 
heard what would be proposed in the other 
House of Parliament. 1 own, I think the 
House will be of opinion, after what | 
have stated as to the secrecy of the ori- 
ginal communication, that this was not 
asking too much. J admit, that I com- 
mitted a gross indiscretion in the commu- 
nication which I made to the hon. Gen- 
tleman; bu+ I know not in what manner 
he will attempt to justify his breach of 
confidence with respect to that communi- 
cation; nor is it indeed a matter of any 
importance to me how the hon. Gentleman 
may seek to excuse his conduct. I am 
not conscious of any inaccuracy in my 
statement of what occurred. 1 have only 
to add, that I was actuated in the course 
which | adopted by a desire to fulfil a 
public duty, and by kindness to the hon. 
Gentleman himself. 1 wished to prevent 
him from pursuing a course which he 
might be sorry for, which the Government 
might have cause to regret, and which 
might prove injurious to the country. My 
hopes and wishes have been cruelly dis- 
appointed, and the hon. Gentleman has 
convinced me by his conduct, that hence- 
forth with him it will be unsafe for me to 
communicate on public matters, except 
across the Table. 

Mr. O'Connell: The right hon. Gentle- 
man is perfectly safe in saying that, for it 
will be utterly impossible for me, after 
what has taken place, to place confidence 
in anything but his public statements. 
The right hon. Gentleman has cautiously 
abstained from dates in his statement, and 
he has been equally prudent in suppress- 
ing a great deal of what occurred between 
us at the interview of which he speaks. I 
shall follow the right hon. Gentleman’s 
example in some degree, because I do not 
wish to involve other parties in the dis- 
cussion, especially where it is unnecessary 
todo so. The right hon. Gentleman be- 
gan by saying, that many premature ques- 
tions had been put on the subject of the 
renewal of the Coercion Bill. Does the 
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right hon. Gentleman mean that I, or any 
individuals connected with me, asked those 
questions? The contrary was the fact. 
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We never acted thus; but several gen- 
tlemen of another way of thinking on po- 
litical subjects did, before the Cambridge 
and Edinburgh elections, press for an an- 
swer on this head; and they urged, that 
Ministers ought to make up and know 
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their own mind. | asked no question on 
the subject; neither I, nor any one con- 
nected with me, put any question till it 
was announced that Lord Grey had men- 
tioned the matter in the other House of 
Parliament; so that, if the right hon. 
Gentleman has made an impression on 
the House, in reference to premature 
questions, so far as that point is con- 
cerned, it was upon erroneous grounds, 
{ had announced the experiment I was 
making for the total cessation of agita- 
tion in Ireland; and with a view to press 
no longer during the present Session the 
question of Repeal of the Union. It ts 
true, there was an election coming on for 
the county of Wexford, and in reference 
to it I published a letter, and took a part 
not consulting the right hon. Gentleman 
on the subject, and having no reason to 
consult him. The right hon. Gentleman 
talks of being actuated by motives of 
kindness towards me. What kindness 
can the right hon, Gentleman do me? 
None in the world. I did not go to the 
right hon, Gentleman’s office of my own 
accord to seek kindness or patronage,— 
to ask for places in the police for my 
friends, or for anything else. Some gen- 
tlemen were reminded the other night, of 
places in the police obtained or applied 
for; but no such application could be laid 
to my charge. I asked the right hon. 
Gentleman for no favour. I did not seek 
him. I published a letter to the clectors 
of Wexford, and grounded it on the.de- 
termination of Government to renew the 
Coercion Bill. I had, at the time, in the 
Press, an address to the Reformers of 
England on the subject of the Coercion 
Bill. That address 1 had sent to a news- 
paper to be published. It was in print; 
it was on the point of being published. 
Let the House now mark what occurred. 
Just at that moment, my letter to the 
people of Wexford having been already 
published, my address to the Reformers 
of England being on the point of public- 
ation, while I was sitting as Chairman on 
the Committee on the Inns of Court, the 
right hon, Gentleman sent to me a most 
respectable Gentleman, the hon. member 
for Kildare, to beg that I would go over 
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to him to the Irish-office, stating, that le 
had something of great importance to 
communicate to me. I was sought by 
him. I never sought, I never would seek 
him. 1 had nothing to ask from him, | 
had nothing to seek from him. He sent 
forme. He had no right to send for me 
to go to his office. I did not want him. 
If he wanted me, he knew where [ lived. 
If he did not know my residence, he could 
ascertain it in the Vote-office. I went to 
him at his request. I was aware, that the 
right hon. Gentleman did not send for me 
in my private individual capacity, but as 
a person representing a party in this 
House, and a party out of this House, a 
large party in Ireland. ‘The election for 
the county of Wexford was coming on. 
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The House will bear in mind, that one of 


the candidates at that election was a 
Whig candidate—a rare thing in Ireland. 
I thought it my duty to set up a repeal 
candidate. Such was the situation in 
which things were when the right hon. 
Gentleman sent for me. The conversa- 
tion that then took place between him 
and me I certainly never would have re- 
peated, if it had not been that by means 
of it, he tricked me—I do not say inten 
tionally—he deceived me, and he obtained 
a decided advantage over me. ‘The con- 
versation which then took place between 
me and the right hon. Gentleman was, I 
will admit, of a confidential nature; but 
that confidence was limited. The under- 
stood secrecy was suspended by his prac- 
tising—I do not say designedly—but by 
his actually practising a deceit upon me, 
and by that means obtaining an advant- 
age over me. If such had not been the 
case, I never would have alluded to this 
conversation. The first thing that he said 
to me was, that he had seen my letter to 
the electors of the county of Wexford, 
and that he was anxious to speak with me 
upon a subject of great importance to 
the country; but that he expected that 
any communication that took place be- 
tween us would be secret and confidential. 
My reply was, that there was no occasion 
to make such a request,—that whatever 
occurred should be considered by me se- 
cret and confidential. And so 1 was de- 
termined that it should be. That secrecy 
would never have been broken if I had 
not been tricked—if I had not been de- 


ceived by the right hon. Gentleman. If 


such had not been the case, the conversa- 
tion between us would still have remained 
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strictly confidential. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman then alluded more than once to a 
communication which the Marquess Wel- 
lesley had honoured him with, on a sub- 
ject of the deepest interest to the country, 
and he said that he had sent for me as 
one only of those persons upon whom he 
could rely with confidence, and to whom 
he could apply with confidence. I re- 
plied, that 1 was happy to hear him so 
express himself; and that he would find 
that confidence not misplaced. I repeat 
again, that such would have been the case 
if this conversation had not been made 
use of afterwards, to obtain an advantage 
over me. The right hon. Gentleman went 
on to tell me, that the Irish Government 
was opposed to the renewal of the Coer- 
cion Bill of last year; that those con- 
cerned in the Irish Government (mean- 
ing, of course, Lord Wellesley and him- 
self,) were opposed to the renewal of that 
Bill. The House will recollect, that 
this communication took place after the 
publication of my letter to the peo- 
ple of Wexford; and let the House 
mark what use there was made of it. 
The right hon. Gentleman told me dis- 
tinctly that the Irish Government, that 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and him- 
self, were against the renewal of the Coer- 
cion Bill of last year, and that he thought 
it right, under the circumstances, to make 
that communication to me. I was going 
away with the cheerful determination to 
regulate my conduct, both in the House 
and out of it, in accordance with the com- 
munication that I had just received, when 
the right hon. Gentleman again repeated 
to me that the Coercion Bill would not be 
renewed, but only a short measure for 
suppressing agrarian disturbances. I told 
him that no one could be more anxious 
than I should be to assist the Government 
in that object, and that he might reckon 
upon my fullest assistance, and that of 
the party to which I belonged, for such a 
purpose. I was going out of the room, 
when the right hon. Gentleman addressed 
to me this observation, ‘‘ that if the Coer- 
cion Bill should be brought into that 
House, it would not be brought in by him.” 
Such was the conversation between me 
and the right hon. Gentleman. Just let 
the House sce what use has been made of 
it, and observe what an advantage the 
right hon. Gentleman has thereby gained 
over me. In consequence of that con- 
versation I wrote over to the county of 
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Wexford, and the candidate whom I had 
started there upon the repeal interest de- 
clined the contest. Another Gentleman 
by no means popular in the county started 
upon the same interest. He wrote over 
to me requesting that I would send one 
of my family to canvass the county with 
him. I acted upon the right hon, Gen- 
tleman’s distinct declaration, and I declined 
interfering, and what was the consequence? 
The Whig candidate on the first day had 
a majority of 114 over his opponent; but 
what has since taken place affords a posi- 
tive proof that if I had interfered, and if 
some one connected with me had gone 
through the country, the majority would 
have been decidedly on the other side. 
That election is still going on, and up to 
the post hour on Monday last the majority 
of the Whig candidate had been beaten 
down to eighteen. Was not that a proof 
that I should have carried that election, 
if I had not been kept neutral by the delu- 
sion—by the deception—practised upon 
me by the right hon. Gentleman? What 
right had he to interest himself thus in the 
election for Wexford? What right had 
he to make such a statement to me, par- 
ticularly as related to himself, with a view, 
as it would now appear, to the carrying of 
that election? Will he, after perhaps 
obtaining the return of the Whig candi- 
date for Wexford through such means— 
will he, I say, be the person to introduce 
the Coercion Bill into this House—will he 
do so, after I understood from him, after 
he distinctly declared to me not more than 
a fortnight ago, that he would not do any 
such thing? If I had not been deluded, 
if | had not been deceived by that state- 
ment, I should already have addressed 
the Reformers of England on the subject. 
I should have called upon the people of 
Ireland to present petitions against the 
Bill, and that address would have been 
responded to, and at this moment you 
. would have had petitions from them with 
more than 500,000 of signatures, pray- 
ing Parliament not to pass such a measure. 
But the right hon. Gentleman, by the 
statement he made to me, got a full fort- 
night’s advantage of me. [‘‘ No, no.”] 1 
say, “‘ Yes, yes.” By making that state- 
ment he secured an advantage over me, 
he secured my neutrality in the Wextord 
election (for I would not be the man to 
oppose Government if I thought they 
would do us justice), and he secured an 
advantage in the debate on the Tithe Bill. 
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By so deluding me, he prevented me from 
addressing, as I intended, the Reformers 
of England, and the Reformers of Scot- 
land too, who I hope are not dead to the 
cause of liberty. Having so deceived me, 
what right has the right hon. Gentleman 
now toattack me fora breach of confidence ? 
I repeat that he deceived me, and that 
through me he deceived many others. I 
communicated to a great many Irish 
Members that there would be no necessity 
for a call of the House; that no such Bill 
as the Coercion Bill of last year would be 
introduced; but that the measure which 
would be brought forward would be one 
that every man could support; that the 
discussions upon it would, therefore, be 
short, and that we might expect that the 
Session would soon be at an end. We 
have been all deceived by the right hon. 
Gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
version of our conversation, it will be seen, 
pretty nearly coincides with mine; but 
there is one important fact which he has 
omitted in his statement. The right hon. 
Gentleman now says, that he will support 
the Bill here; but will he deny that he 
stated to me, that whatever Member of 
the Government brought the Bill into this 
House, he would not be the man? After 
the conduct of the right hon. Gentleman, 
no man has a right to call me any more 
from this place to make to me a commu- 
nication such as that made by the right 
hon. Gentleman, for the purpose of delud- 
ing and deceiving me, and then to adopt 
the very line of conduct that he stated so 
shortly since he would not. I make the 
right hon. Gentleman, indeed, a present 
of his conduct in this instance. Tle may 
well be proud of it. I know that he is 
surrounded by his friends. I know that 
he is strong in their support and in the 
support of his colleagues in a Government 
that can easily command the majority of 
this House. But how will the public 
view his conduct—what justification can 
he make to them for what he has done ? 
After the statement which the right hon. 
Gentleman made to me, and which I have 
detailed to the House, could I for a mo- 
ment doubt as to the particular line of 
conduct which it was the intention of the 
Government to adopt? He, in fact, gave 
me to understand that the Government 
had adopted it; for though he did not 
say that they had—that the majority of 
his colleagues had—determined upon pur- 
suing the course he then indicated, what 
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other interpretation could he reasonably 
have expected would be put upon his 
words? He is not so young as not to 
understand that a Minister holding such 
a situation as he did, and making such a 
communication, must be understood as 
expressing the opinion of the Government 
to which he belonged. I repeat again 
and again, that the right hon. Gentleman 
has deceived me. He has gained one 
advantage already, and a great one, by 
his deception; but it would be giving him 
a great deal too much to give him any 
longer the advantage of the seal of secrecy. 
The use that he has made of that commu- 
nication, the advantage that he has reaped 
from it, render it necessary that the seal 
of secrecy should be at Jength torn away. 
We are not much at variance, it will be 
seen, in our respective statements of the 
conversation in question. I leave the 
House and the public to form its judgment 
upon such a species of Government, that 
is so afraid of acting directly and straight- 
forward that it must descend to means 
like those—that it must have recourse to 
such unworthy artifices, and that, finally, 
it acts directly contrary to, and in the 
teeth of, its own declarations. I wish the 
right hon. Gentleman joy upon the success 
of his deception. Of this he may be cer- 
tain, that jet him send when he will, he 
will never again succeed in deceiving me. 

Mr. Littleton: I do not think it neces- 
sary to say much in reply to what has 
fallen from the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, and indeed I can add but little to 
what I have already stated to the House. 
In making the statement that he has just 
made, of course the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has availed himself of the 
opportunity to endeavour to make the 
House believe that I took the step in 
question for the purpose of deceiving him, 
Indeed, he has accused me of a settled 
determination to deceive him. I am sure 
that there is not another mau in the House 
who will not feel that I am utterly incap- 
able of having acted from such motives. 
The whole course and tenour of the speech 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman have 
been to justify the violation of confidence 
on his part, by making the House believe 
that I tricked him in order to vindicate 
his own wilful breach of confidence. What 
justification, after all, has the hon. and 
Jearned Gentleman exhibited for commu- 
nicating information given to him under 
the seal of secrecy? I ask him whether 
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he should not, in the first instance, before 
he had torn off that seal, and communi- 
cated this information to the public, in 
consequence, as he alleges, of what took 
place elsewhere—I ask him whether, be- 
fore he liad done so, he should not have 
communicated with me on the subject, 
and scen whether reasons could not be 
given for the decision to which Govern- 
ment had come? If he had done so, I 
think that I should have convinced even 
him of the necessity of adopting such a 
course; at all events I am sure that the 
reasons which I could state in support of 
that decision would be amply sufficient to 
justify my vote in the eyes of the House 
and of the public. 1 admit to the full 
extent all that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber has stated as to what occurred in our 
conversation, with, perhaps, a slight varia- 
tion as to the expressions used. With 
that exception I do not deny it. The 
time that I think it happened was last 
Monday week. 1! cannot be quite accu- 
rate as to the date, as I never dreamt at 
the time that this matter would become 
the subject of public discussion. It was 
true, that at that time it was not deter- 
mined upon by the Government to intro- 
duce the Coercion Bill, as it has been 
since brought in; but since that time the 
question had been unanimously decided 
upon by the Government, it having re- 
ceived further reasons in the interval to 
satisfy it that that measure should be 
renewed. The moment that that determi- 
nation was come to by the Government, I 
lost not an instant in seeking to find the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, in order to 
communicate to him the change that had 
taken place in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment. I sent myhon. friend, the member 
for Bridport, to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman for that purpose. {[Mr. 
O’ Connell : On Friday last.] On Thursday 
last I sent my hon. friend, the member for 
Bridport, to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, to make that communication to him; 
and so anxious was I that we should not, 
through any misapprehension on the part 
of the hon, and learned Gentleman, reap 
the benefit of a smooth and conciliatory 
speech from him on the Tithe Bill, which 
stood for discussion on Friday last, that 
early in the evening I went over to him, 
and stated the fact myself to him. I 
state these facts before the House, and 
leave the House to form its judgment on 
them. 
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Mr. O'Connell: But there is one fact 
not before the House. I wanted the right 
hon. Gentleman on Friday last, when this 
conversation occurred, to let me have the 
Report of 1832, with respect to the dis- 
turbances in Ireland—the Report drawn 
up by Sir Henry Parnell—printed. He 
said, emphatically, “‘ There is no occasion 
for it to be printed, you will be satisfied 
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of that by the announcement made by | 


Lord Grey in the House of Lords to-night.” 
J said, in reply, ‘‘ There is only one course 


for you to take—to resign, for, after the | 
manner in which you have acted, you will 


be otherwise guilty of a deception on me.” 
His reply was, “ Say nothing of that to- 
day.” 

Mr. Littleton: I beg the attention of 
the House for armoment. The fact is not 
as stated by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
says, that when he mentioned to me his 
intention of moving for the Report of 
1832, I said there was no occasion for it, 
and that, in reply to an observation from 
him as to my resigning, I replied, ‘* Wait 
until to-morrow.” I declare, upon my 
honour, as a Gentleman, that I said no 
such thing. 

Mr. O'Connell: On my honour, as a 
Gentleman, you did. 

Mr. Littleton: 1 declare solemnly, be- 
fore the House, and upon my honour, as 
a Gentleman, that I never did. 

Mr. O'Connell: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman mean to deny that he spoke of 
resigning ? 

Mr. Littleton: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman is mistaken. I never said any 
such thing, I deny solemnly, on the 
honour of a Gentleman, that 1 made any 
statement of the kind. 


Mr, O'Connell: Then, why did I not | 


make my Motion for the printing of the 
Report? I want to know that. 

Mr. Littleton: 1 cannot answer that. 
I do not know anything about it. It is 
true that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
declared his intention of moving that the 
Report be printed, and that he said some- 
thing of the Bill. I did not in reply say 
a word about resigning. To the best of 
my knowledge, my reply was, as nearly 
as possible, in these words-—‘ I trust that 
whatever your feelings or opinions on the 
subject may be, you will not divulge them 
to-night, but will wait until to-morrow, 
when you can ascertain the particular 
nature of the Bill by Lord Grey’s speech,” 
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| Mr. O'Connell: That was not what 
, was said by the right hon. Gentleman, nor 
‘ anything like it. 

After a pause, 

Mr. O'Connell again rose, and said, 
that he hoped no objection would be made 
by the right hon, Gentleman or the Go- 
'vernment to the production of the corre- 
spondence between the Marquess Welles- 
ley and the Government respecting the 
Coercion Bill. By that it would be seen 
whether the renewal of that Bill had been 
opposed at the time stated to him by the 
right hon. Gentleman by the Lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. That was the point of 
difference between the right hon. Gentle- 
man and himself. With anything else 
the House had nothing todo. But it was 
of great importance that it should be as- 
certained whether at any particular period, 
the Lord-lieutenant was opposed to the 
renewal of the Coercion Bill. In a speech 
made elsewhere, on the introduction of 
that Bill, it was stated by the noble Earl 
at the head of the Administration, that 
the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland had called 
for the Bill. Now, for the satisfaction of 
those who had so cheered the right hon. 
/ Gentleman to-night, he was anxious to 

get at the fact whether the Lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland had called for the Bill 
as stated elsewhere. He was, also, anx- 
ious to ascertain whether the Lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, so very recently as a 
fortnight ago, was opposed to the renewal 
of the Bill, as then stated to him by the 
right hon. Gentleman ; for in that case it 
‘would be a curious matter to discover the 
reasons for Lord Wellesley’s change of 
opinion. He thought that the right hon. 
/Gentleman should have the strongest 
motives to produce the correspondence of 
Lord Wellesley up to the period in ques- 
| tion, in order that it might be seen whe- 
‘ther the inference which he drew from 
the .right hon, Gentleman’s statement 
(on that occasion was correct or not. The 
| hon. Member concluded by moving for 
copies of the correspondence which had 
taken place between the Lord-licutenant 
of Ireland and his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the subject of the renewal of the 
Coercion Act. 

Mr. Littleton said, that the custom of 
the House in such cases had been so far 
to trust the Government as to permit it to 
sclect such portions of a correspondence 
as it might consider necessary to justify 
the introduction of a particular measure, 
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He had stated ‘a few days ago, that such 
portions of the correspondence of the 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland as might be 
deemed necessary for the justification of 
the Government in renewing the Coercion 
Act would be selected and laid before the 
House. That correspondence was now 
ready, and would be laid before the House 
to-morrow, 

Mr. O'Reilly felt great difficulty in 
addressing the Horse after the statements 
they had heard on vhe one side, and the 
contradictions they had heard on the other. 
He felt bound, however, at once to state to 
his Majesty’s Government that, if they did 
not justify themselves from the charge 
made against them by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, he should feel bound to adopt 
a different course towards them from what 
he had done since he had had the honour of 
a seat in that House. The House might 
well believe that he (Mr. O’Reilly) had 
little in common in politics with the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin when he 
stated, that he had not spoken to that 
hon. and learned Member for upwards of 
two years, It was not, therefore, to favour 
that hon. Member that he made these 
observations, but he felt that it was ne- 
cessary for the justification of the charac- 
ter of himself and other Irish members, 
who had supported the Government, that 
all the documents on the subject should 
be laid on the Table. He would not say 
anything as to the motives that might 
actuate parties in their opposition to Go- 
vernment, but he felt bound at once to 
state, that he should not hereafter be able 
to give that entire confidence and support 
to the Government which he had hitherto 
given, if a fair statement of the facts 
which rendered it necessary to renew the 
Coercion Bill was not {laid before the 
House. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, that having 
just arrived from Ireland, he seized the 
earliest opportunity of stating to the 
House, that there never was heard any 
intelligence from this country relative to 
the intentions of Government as to Ire- 
land with so much astonishment as the 
Irish people heard that this Government 
had dared to suggest the renewal of the 
Coercion Biil, more particularly when it 
was recollected with what difficulty many 
English Gentlemen in that House had 
been at all induced, by the display of 
professions of kindness generally towards 
Jreland by his Majesty’s Ministers, to 
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sanction the ‘passing of the Coercion Bill 
without any previous inquiry, except that 
could be called an inquiry which was 
founded on three miserable reports, one 
of which was signed by only three Ma- 
gistrates. It was now but too clear, that 
the House could not follow the Govern- 
ment in giving its sanction to such arbi- 
trary measures as the present Ministers 
had the hardihood to demand at the hands 
of the Representatives of the people. 
fad even Bonaparte, in the fulness of 
his power, or the Autocrat Nicholas of 
Russia, attempted to impose such an 
arbitrary deprivation or suspension of their 
liberty upon their respective subjects ? 
‘To risk the concession of such a measure 
for extinguishing the liberties of that 
country upon the mere suggestion of 
the King’s Ministers would go far to 
endanger the separation by force of the 
two islands. He had prepared a Motion 
to submit to the approbation of the 
House, and on that occasion he should 
move for a Call of the House to ensure a 
full attendance. That Motion was to this 
effect—that if any Minister of the Crown 
should move fora Bill to continue the sys- 
tem of coercion in Ireland, now sanctioned 
by a Bill about to expire, without having 
a previous Committee of Inquiry to report 
upon the propriety of such a step, that 
Minister was altogether unfit to be the 
Minister of a free country. Sooner would 
he abandon his seat in that House, and 
never again enter St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
than acquiesce in the re-enactment of that 
infamous measure without the fullest 
inquiry taking place into the grounds 
of that alleged expediency for a renewal 
of coercion. Better would it be, and 
more consistent with the care which a 
good Government ought to exercise over 
a nation’s welfare, had the noble Lord set 
himself about bringing forward a Bread 
Bill, or at least suggested some means of 
feeding a famishing people with potatoes, 
whose wants he had just come from sup- 
plying in his neighbourhood with his own 
hands, and those of a few other charitable 
resident gentry, than attempt, in this iniqui- 
tous way, to silence their complaints by a 
hateful and unnecessary measure of coer- 
cion. 

Mr. Sheil stated, that the Marquess 
Wellesley was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
in 1822 and 1823, when the Insurrection 
Act was brought forward. The Whigs 
were then in opposition, and they insisted 
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upon the production of the documents 
which had induced Government to bring 
forward the Bill, and they were met with 
similar excuses to those made by the right 
hon. Secretary. Lord Wellesley was 
then the Tory Lord Lieutenant, but he 
was now the Whig Lord Lieutenant, and 
surely they were bound to produce the 
documents called for. But was there not 
a private reason for the production of these 
papers? Did not much of the merits of 
the case between his hon. and learned 
friend and the right hon. Secretary depend 
on their production? Was not his hon. 
and learned friend justified in stating that 
he had been deccived when he was told, 
that the Lord Lieutenant was against the 
renewal of that part of the Coercion Bill 
which referred to public meetings if the 
papers were not produced? ‘The right 
hon. Gentleman was aware that the time 
was arrived when the House would be 
called upon to renew this Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman, then, ought in justifica- 
tion of himself and of the Government to 
bring forward the reasons which had in- 
duced the Lord Lieutenant to change his 
opinions. 

Mr. Feargus O’Connor said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman had challenged his 
hon. and learned friend with a breach of 
confidence, in stating in public a private 
conversation ; but the truth was, that his 
hon. and learned friend was very nearly 
losing the confidence of the people of Ire- 
land in not explaining the reasons for the 
conduct which he was induced to pursue 
in consequence of the communication with 
the right hon. Gentleman. He (Mr. 
Feargus O’Connor) would only add, that 
he had heard little or nothing on the 
subject of the Coercion Bill from his hon, 
and learned friend; but he had heard a 
great deal from some Gentlemen con- 
nected with the Government. He was 
sorry that his hon. and learned friend had 
suffered himself to be influenced for a 
single moment by the communication 
made to him, for his hon. and learned 
friend’s conduct with regard to the Tithe 
Bill had not tended to increase his popu- 
larity in Ireland. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that he would not 
divide the House, although the question 
should be put in order to place his Motion 
on the Journals. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had succeeded once in deceiving him ; 
but he (Mr. O’Connell) would take care 
that he should not do so again. The 





right hon. Gentleman now refused to bring 
forward the papers called for, and made 
the excuse that he was going to bring 
forward other papers which had nothing 
to do with the matter in question. He 
(Mr. O’Connell) did not envy the feelings 
of the right hon. Gentleman. 

The Motion was negatived. 


Tue Currency.] Mr. Thomas Att- 
wood rose to bring forward his Motion 
respecting the Currency, but the hon, Gen- 
tleman had not proceeded far in his speech 
when 

Mr. Divett moved, that the House be 
counted. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood said, that this 
was a most unfair way to get rid of the 
Motion. 

Forty Members, however, were present, 
and Mr. Thomas Attwood proceeded. 

Mr. Rigby Wason moved, that the 
House be counted, and forty Members 
not being present, the House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 4, 1834, 


Minvutes.] Bills. Read a third time;—Pensions Civil 
Offices. 

Petitions presented. By the Marquess of CLANRICARDE, 
and the Earl of Rossityn, from Shareholders in the Lon- 
don and Westminster Bank in favour of the Bill to incor- 
porate them.—By the Earl of DuRHAM, from Dissenters 
of Bere Regis, for Relief.—By the Earl of Warwick, 
from the Clergy of Clonard, against the Trish Church 
Commission.—By the Duke of RicHmMonb, from an 
Individual, against the Poor-Laws Amendment Bill.—By 
the Duke of WeLtinoron, the Earl of ELpon, the Earl of 
WESTMORELAND, the Earl WickLow, Lord DyNEvor, 
and Lord FARNHAM,—for Protection to the Established 
Church. 

Lonpon anp WestMINsTER Bank.] 
The Earl of Wicklow begged leave to 
eall the particular attention of their Lord- 
ships, to a petition from the several 
persons whose names were subscribed, 
being Directors of a Company called the 
London and Westminster Bank, which 
set forth, that a Bill had passed the Com- 
mons House of Parliament, and was now 
in their Lordships’ House, for enabling 
the said company to sue and be sued, in 
the name of one of the directors, or of 
the trustees, or any of them, or of the 
manager or managers, or any of them, of 
the company. The petitioners stated, that 
it was clear that, by the 3rd and 4th of 
William 4th, such facilities might be 
granted by Parliament to such joint-stock 
banks without any infraction of the ex- 
clusive privileges possessed by the said 
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Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England ; and if any unwritten contract 
had been made in order to bind Patlia- 
ment against granting such a facility, 
such a contract would have been a viola- 
tion of the rights of the public, and 
would have given to the Bank of England | 
privileges which it never before possessed, ! 
and which were not secured to it under | 
any Act of Parliament. ‘They went on | 
to observe, that on the 9th of August | 
last, previously to the Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer submitting the declaratory | 





that noble Lords opposite, who had so 
many important matters to attend to, 
should have forgotten what had taken 
place with reference to the Bank Charter 
Bill; but here the petitioners came for- 
ward and offered to prove at the bar, that 
the provisions of the Bill which was then 
before their Lordships’ House were not 
inconsistent with the rights and privileges 
of the Bank of England. When the 
proper time arrived, he should move, if 
necessary, that the petition should be 
taken into consideration. For his own 


clause to Parliament, the following letter | part, he had only one wish on the subject 
was addressed to him by the Governor | —namely, that justice should be done to 





and Deputy Governor of the Bank of all parties. 


England :— 
Bank of England, August 9, 1833. 
My Lord,—We have to acknowledge your 
Lordship’s letter of this day, enclosing a clause 


prepared by your Lordship’s legal advisers, | 


in lieu of the clause we had the honour to 
submit to your Lordship on the 7th instant 
Your Lordship’s letter, and its enclosure, have 
been considered by the Court of Directors, 
and we beg to state, that although it is our 
opinion that the clause proposed by your 
Lordship does not carry into effect either 
literally or substantially the agreement entered 
into by his Majesty’s Government and the 
Bank of England, and that, contrary to the 
intention declared in yourLordship’s last letter, 
it does take away the exclusive privileges, yet, 
considering the importarice of concluding the 
transaction, and of relieving commerce from 
the inconvenience of further delay, it is the 
determination of the Directors to submit to the 
terms now proposed by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, 


The petitioners respectfully submitted that 
this letter and the declaratory clause alone 


formed the bargain made by the Bank of 


‘ngland, and that such letter was an un- 


qualified acceptance of the declaratory — 


clause, and they asserted that it would be 
a violation of the rights of the public to 


allow it to be set up, and alleged that there | 


was a certain other contract, not in 
writing, differing from this clause and 
this unqualified acceptance of the same, 
and of which no record was or could be 
produced. The petitioners therefore 
prayed, that their Lordships would be 
pleased to direct that witnesses should be 
ordered to attend at their Lordships’ bar, 
or in a Committee of their Lordships’ 
House, to give evidence on the subject 
of the alleged contract, and that counsel 
and agents might be allowed to attend such 


examination of witnesses on the part of 


the petitioners. He was not surprised 


Earl Grey said, that the understanding 
| which at the time of renewing the Charter 
| had been come to with the Bank of Eng- 
‘land was not at all altered by the letter 
_which the noble Earl had read. The 
' Bank of England was not satisfied with 
'the arrangement originally proposed by 
; Government, and therefore a declaratory 
clause had been introduced by his noble 
|friend in the other House. Whether the 
|introduction of that clause was inex- 
| pedient or not was another question. He 
| did not, however, understand it as in any 
| degree breaking in upon the contract 
' with the Bank,—that contract which pro- 
vided that their exclusive privileges, within 
| Sixty miles of the metropolis, should be 
‘preserved to them. On that, as well as 
on other grounds, which he would explain 
| hereafter, he should feel himself obliged 
| to object to proceeding further with the 
Bill then before their Lordships. It 
‘should be recollected that this subject 
| was at present under discussion by the 
learned Judges, who would in due time 
give their opinion on it. Until that 
opinion was given, he thought it was pre- 
| mature to entertain the question. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


| 
| Suppression oF DisturBancrs (IRE- 
'LAND).] Earl Grey moved the Order of 
| the Day for the second reading of the Dis- 
| turbances Suppression (Ireland Bill.) 
The Earl of Durham said, he should 
| Occupy their Lordships’ attention for a 
very few moments while he expressed his 
| Opinion with reference to this measure, 
; and he was the more anxious to do so, 
| because, when the Bill was introduced 
last Session, he had not had an opportu- 
nity to deliver his sentiments with respect 
{to it. He felt that if he were to remain 
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totally silent on this occasion, it might be 
supposed that he was favourable to the 
whole measure, which was not the fact. 
It was with deep regret, that he felt him- 
self obliged to dissent from part of the 
enactments of the Bill. He alluded to 
that portion of it which related to public 
meetings. The Bill would have com- 
manded his approbation if the clause had 
been withdrawn which authorized an in- 
terference with public mectings in Ireland. 
He admitted that it was proper to arm the 
Government of Ireland with — strong 
powers, and no man would more readily 
consent than he would, to place such 
powers in the hands of the noble Lord 
who was at the head of the Government, 
or of his right hon. friend who filled the 
office of chief Secretary; but, much as 
he confided in them, he could not consent 
to do that which this Bill proposed. He 
would not consent to arm the noble Lord 
or his right hon. friend with powers which, 
while they were contrary to the Constitu- 
tion, were, as he thought, quite unneces- 
sary. He was willing to give to the 
Government of Ireland all the powers 
that were necessary for the suppression of 
violence and outrage, but beyond that he 
would not go. He did not think that he 
should be “doing his duty, if he did not 
shortly state his opinion on the Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor could not allow 
the opportunity afforded by the short ad- 
dress of his noble friend to escape with- 
out adding his testimony to that of his 
noble friend at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government as to the continued necessity 
which existed for adopting this mea- 
sure. He did not think, that he should 
discharge his duty well, and faithfully, 
and manfully, to their Lordships, to his 
Sovereign, and to the country, if he 
shrunk from bearing his testimony to the 
continuance of that necessity. It was 
not for him then to enter into the cireum- 
stances on which the measure was origin- 
ally founded. It was unnecessary for 
him to go minutely into the subject, after 
the admirable statement of his noble 
friend when he introduced the Bill, after 
the clear and comprehensive view which 
his noble friend on that occasion took of 
the state of Ireland, which would be most 
flourishing but for the causes which his 
noble friend had pointed out. His noble 
friend’s whole address was distinguished 
by a truly constitutional tone; acd his 
argument was, he thought, sufficient to 
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convince anybody, even though he had 
not made up his mind previously on the 
facts, as he must say he had done, that 
this measure was absolutely necessary. 
This, however, he would say, and he could 
bear testimony to the feelings of his noble 
friend, as his noble friend ‘would he was 
sure bear testimony to his feelings, that, 
as the measure was originally wrung from 
Ministers by the hard necessity of the 
case, so had the continuance of it even 
for the limited period of a year, been 
again wrung from them with redoubled 
reluctance, overpowering those strong 
constitutional feelings which were the 
main springs of their political conduct, 
and even the vital principles of their 
political existence. It was only from a 
sense of that overruling necessity that he 
was prevailed upon to suffer any con- 
siderable portion of this Bill to continue 
in force; but when the necessity existed, 
he felt that he had no more a choice be- 
tween suffering it to continue, or allowing it 
to expire after the experience of a year 
and a-half, than he had to adopt or to reject 
it when it was first brought forward. His 
noble friend who bad recently addressed 
their Lordships, had, in a manner the 
most perfectly fair, the most temperate, 
and the most candid towards his Majesty’s 
Government, stated his reluctant dissent 
from part of the provisions of this Bill. 
This had the effect of turning his atten- 
tion towards the distinction which his 
noble friend had, not unnaturally, drawn. 
To that point his noble friend at the head 
of his Majesty’s Government, had adverted 
the other night, and had given, he thought,a 
very satisfactory explanation. But, when 
he saw that those outrages existed in 
Ireland which made this a measure of ne- 
cessity (and the admission of his noble friend 
wentso far), when such astate of things pre- 
vailed as called upon them to suspend the 
Constitution—for he could not deny that 
this measure did infringe on the rights of 
the people in Ireland—he could not deny 
that it was a most grievous infraction of 
those rights—still, when he saw things in 
such a situation as to require and to jus 
tify (if not required, the Act could not be 


justified) this infraction of the rights of 


those people, then he must ask himself 
this question—*“ If I am bound to sus- 
pend to this extent those rights, as re- 
gards what are called predial outrages 
and popular commotions—-have [ any right 
to draw the line, and take that distinction 
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for which my noble friend has contended, 
and exempt from the provisions of the 
measures those parties who may organize 
the resistance which the Bill is to put 
anend to? Shall I say I will put down 
disturbance in the country, but should 
dangerous meetings take place in towns, I 
will not meddle with them? 1 will bear 
with the whole weight of my loins on the 
peasant, but I will not lay the weight of 
my little finger on those who, whether 
right or wrong, 
wise, actuated by levity or by enthusiasm, 
wish, year after year, foolishly and mis- 
chievously to make local agitation general, 

and on temporary grievances, bui!d up a 
great scheme of national disunion.” In 
what he was saying, he did not mean to 
attack any set of persons. He wished 
to put the most charitable construction on 
the course which was taken by some par- 
ties. He was anxious not to give offence 
to any one; he wished to avoid all mis. 
conceptionand misconstruction. He could, 
however, only judge of the intentions of 
the parties by their political conduct. 
Could he, then, when he saw, that their 
conduct, and the course which their opin- 
ions led them to take, had a tendency to 
increase incitement—had a tendency to 
nourish, propagate, avd generalize the 
flame of local agitation—could he stop 
short, when he proposed to commit an in- 
fraction on the Constitution, and not seek 
a remedy for this evil? If he saw things 
in the light which he had described, must 
he not address his attention to the cause 
of excitement, as well as to the parties ex- 
cited? He hoped to God that they 
would all live to see Ireland in such a state 
as would render the further continuance 
of measures of this nature no longer ne- 
cessary. He now, with the greatest re- 
luctance, agreed to the shortest possible 
continuance of this measure—namely, for 
twelve months. But he looked forward 
with confidence to the future, and he sin- 
cerely hoped and trusted that this would 
be the last time when such a measure 
would be found necessary. Under the 
circumstances of the case, he could not, 
however, help feeling that it was not fit, or 
fair, or consistent, to draw that line of 
distinction which his noble friend had 
drawn between the infraction of public 
rights connected with public meetings, as- 
sembled to discuss public matters, and 
what his noble and learned friend seemed | 
to think of less importance—namely, the» 
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domestic rights of subjects, which were 
affected by the other part of the Bill, 
though not touched upon by that against 
which his noble friend had expressed his 
opposition, There was, he admitted, a 
most direct and violent infraction of those 
private rights, but to that his noble friend 
did not object. He knew, that all the 
King’s subjects had a right to meet—had 
a right to address Parliament—had a right 
to address the Crown—had a right to put 
forward their grievances—had a right to 
_assemble and to discuss the subject matter 
of those grievances, and the measures of 
| the Government and the Legislature gene- 
| irally. He knew all this, and God forbid 
| that he should deny, or that he should 
| doubt, the existence of such rights. They 
were the sacred, the imprescriptible rights 
of the people; but was it less a right that 
aman might be out after sunset? Was 
it less a right that he should be enabled 
to go about his business as he listed, so 
that he broke no law, so that he infringed 
no statute? But what said this Bill ? 
Why, it said (and to that his noble friend 
gave his consent) that a man should not, 
unless he could show special reasons for 
it, leave his threshold after sunset, that he 
should not go about his business according 
to his own convenience. Such was the 
provision of this renewed law—a law to 
which those subject to it must be slaves, 
but which had become necessary in con- 
sequence of the situation of the country. 
Parliament was last Session placed in this 
cruel dilemma, either to suspend the rights 
of the people for a season, or to declare 
that the Government of the country could 
not repay allegiance with protection. 
The doctrine which he had formerly laid 
down in that House was, that allegiance 
and protection were co-equal; and that, 
when a Government could no longer give 
protection, it no longer had a right to ex- 
act allegiance. 'To give protection to the 
well-disposed, the Bill was necessary, and, 
in committing an infraction on the rights of 
the least worthy, they insured their obe- 
dience by ensuring the protection of the 
most worthy. He admitted, that it was 
an infraction of popular rights when power 
was given to prevent, or to put an end to, 
public meetings ; but he utterly denied, 
that it was a greater infraction of the con- 
/stitutional rights of the people, than was 
|to be found in the sunset part of this Bill, 
iwhich interfered with the common rights 
of ‘ounny individual. These were the 
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grounds which prevented him from draw- 
ing that line of distinction which his noble 
friend had pointed out. If he suspended 
one species of right (and he hoped and 
believed, that he consented to that sus- 
pension for the last time) he felt, that it | 
was equally necessary to suspend the | 
other. Yes, he deemed it necessary to ap- | 
ply a legislative enactment to the exciting | 
cause, as well as to the mischief which | 
that excitement produced, Unhappily, | 
circumstances had placed them in the di- | 
lemma which he had described. It was | 
evidently necessary that some general 
measure should be adopted with respect 
to Ireland—a moderate but a permanent | 
measure—for they could not continue to_ 
proceed on the principle of temporary 
legislation, How was the Legislature 
situated with reference to a temporary 
measure ofthis kind? Why, if during the | 
next seven or eight months agitation and 
violence to any extent prevailed, those 
whose interests were afiected would come 
and tell the Legislature, that under exist- 
ing circumstances the Bill could not be 
dropped ; but if, on the other hand, no 
agitation, no excitation, was manifested | 
during that time, then the argument | 
would be, that they must continue the | 


ness was owing to the Bill. Here was 
the great difficulty of the case, and he 
therefore thus put their Lordships on their 
guard with reference to it. They must | 


measure, because the prevailing quiet- | ‘ 
| 
| 
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Bill, he was as desirous as his noble friend 
could possibly be, that such measures of 
dire necessity should never, for even one 
moment, outlive the continuance of that 
necessity. 

The Duke of Wellington entirely ap- 
proved of the Bill, the necessity for which 
was clearly proved by the correspondence 
which had just been laid on their Lord- 
ships’ Table. To show that necessity, he 
begged leave to read an extract from a 
letter addressed to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment by the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
Tne noble Lord there stated : ‘ These dis- 
turbances have been, in every instance, 
excited and inflamed by the agitation 
of the combined projects for the aboli- 
tion of tithes, and the destruction of the 
Union with Great Britain. I cannot 
employ words of sufficient strength to 
express my solicitude, that his Majesty’s 
Government should fix the deepest at- 
‘ tention on the intimate connexion, mark- 
‘ed by the strongest characters, in all 
‘ these transactions, between the system 
‘of agitation, and its inevitable conse- 
‘quence—the system of combination, 
‘ 
‘ 
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leading to violence and outrage. They 

are, inseparably, cause and effect; nor 
‘can I (after the most attentive consider- 
ation of the dreadful scenes passing under 
my view) by any effort of my understand- 
‘ ing, separate one from the other in that 
“unbroken chain of indissoluble connex- 
‘ion.’ Speaking of the opinion of the 


‘ 


direct their minds to some mitigated but | Magistrates, the Lord-lieutenant said :— 
general measure to preserve the peace of |‘ Your Lordship will observe, that their 
that part of the empire. He stated this | ‘ opinion is unanimously and powerfully 
confidently, because it was evident that | ‘ given in favour of the renewal of that Act. 
measures of this nature could not be car- | ‘ It is superfluous for me to add my en- 
ried on year after year for ever; there | § tire approbation of the opinions which 


must be an end to them sooner or later. | ‘ they have expressed, and my most anx- 


Temporary expedients must ultimately | 
give way to a general plan of legislation. | 
‘lo proceed year after year with measures | 
that were only tolerated on account of the | 
necessity of the case, which were only | 
borne with because nothing else could be | 
done at the moment, was neither benefi- 
cial to the people nor creditable to the Go- 
vernment. It was not acting like a wise 
or a prudent Legislature to go on in this 
way. THe had thus stated to the best of 
his power the reasons which prevented him 
from agreeing in the objection which his 
noble friend had taken against this mea- 
sure. He was as anxious as his noble 
friend to preserve the liberty of the sub- 
ject, and, while he supported the present 





‘ ious desire that the Act may be renewed.’ 
He might say, too, that it was superfluous 
for him to add anything to the strong 
opinion thus expressed in favour of the 
measure. All he should say was, that 
the Bill had his entire and most heart-felt 
approbation. 

The Earl of Limerick said, he should 
feel himself to be a bad Member of that 
House, were he to shrink from the expres- 
sion of his opinion on the present occasion. 
The measure then before their Lordships 
was, in his opinion, necessary for the sal- 
vation of that unfortunate country to 


which it had reference, which ought to be, 
and would be, one of the most thriving 
and happy countries in Europe, but for 
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the machinations of designing men. He 
more particularly supported this Bill be- 
cause it contained the provision to which 
the noble Earl opposite objected ; he sup- 
ported it, because it was calculated to pre- 
vent those political meetings, and that 
violence of expression which had wrought 
so much mischiefin Ireland. But for that 
provision it would be looked upon as a 
dead letter—as the futile production of 
some weak temporizing Minister, who held 
out a show of protection, while he struck 
out of the Bill all that was necessary to 
render it efficient. What was it that the 
noble Earl objected to? Why, to that 
portion of the Bill which provided for 
putting down meetings that were calcu- 
lated to excite the people to outrage and 
violence. He would not particularize the 
persons who appeared at those meetings ; 
it would be invidious to do so; but he 
might be allowed to describe them. They 
were men of desperate ambition, and of 
strong passions, who came forward for the 
purpose of agitating that unhappy coun- 
try, and of extracting from the hard earn- 
ings of poverty, of collecting from wretches 
who scarcely possessed the means of ex- 
istence, money for themselves, and who 
also came forward for the purpose of 
securing that which was the most capti- 
vating object to all mankind—the power 
of domination. “ Agitate, agitate, agi- 
tate!” were words of grievous importance ; 
they were the direst legacy which any 
statesman had ever bequeathed to his 
country, and they had filled that country 
with convulsion from one end of it to the 
other. He complained, too, of the situa- 
tion in which the Government of Ireland 
had placed the true, the gallant, and the 
loyal population of that country. Speak- 
ing of their governors, they would say, 
«There is nothing but trickery here, every- 
thing done by them is underhand : those 
who ought to be the guardians of the flock 
are the first to commence negotiations 
with the wolves, who are ready to devour 
it. It was fearful to think what might 
be the result of such negotiations, in a 
country brimful of fear and prejudice, and 
torn to pieces by religious dissensions. 
He was unfortunately old enough to re- 
member the scenes of 1798; and if the 
Protestants could not look to the Govern- 
ment those scenes might be renewed. The 
Government, however, would now feel 
it a matter of great difficulty to tranquil- 
lize the Protestants of Ireland, and to 
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breathe into their bosoms anything like 
confidence. He was glad to find, that 
Ministers had left out the Court-martial 
clauses; that was proper enough; but 
he thought, that the House would be 
unjust to itself and to the country, if 
they did not promptly pass this Bill for 
renewing the other clauses’of the Act of 
last year. 

The Earl of Mulgrave could not, he 
said, vote in favour of the present Bill, 
without stating briefly the reasons which 
induced him to do so, as the Bill was op- 
posed to all the principles on which he 
had hitherto been accustomed to act. 
The confidence which he placed in the 
noble Earl at the head of the Government, 
who, in the whole course of his long politi- 
cal life had never belied any of his public 
professions, induced him to consent to the 
renewal of an act which that noble Earl 
had declared to be necessary to the tran- 
quillity and security of Ireland. It was 
with great pain, that he had come to this 
decision. In the year 1819, he had op- 
posed the passing of similar measures of 
coercion when it was proposed to apply 
them to England, though, by so doing, he 
had differed with some of his nearest and 
dearest relatives. As apeer of Parliament, 
he never would allow, that that part of the 
United Kingdom called Ireland should be 
treated in a manner different from the 
other portions of the King’s dominions, 
He wished to throw out a suggestion 
respecting this Bill, though, if it were not 
adopted, he should not propose it as an 
Amendment. He wished, that the re- 
newal of the Bill should be continued only 
till a short period after the commencement 
of the next Session of Parliament. 

Lord Farnham confirmed the assertion 
of the noble Earl opposite, that the Juries 
who, at the late Assizes, had tried offences 
of an insurrectionary character had dis- 
charged their duty manfully and honestly. 
He was therefore inclined to think, that 
the Court-martial clauses were no longer 
necessary, and that the repeal of them 
would reconcile to this Bill many persons 
in Ireland who were at present opposed to 
it. He had sufficient confidence in the 
noble Earl opposite to believe, that he 
would exercise the powers with which it 
invested the Ministers, with justice and 
mercy, and also with due vigilance. He 
wished that he could say, that all the pro- 
ceedings of the Irish Government, espe- 
cially during the last few days, had met 
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with his approbation ; but the noble Earl 
(Limerick) had adverted to rumours which 
he had also heard, and on which he must 
be permitted to make a remark or two. 
He could not help reprobating in the 
strongest terms that species of negotiation 
which had recently been going on with the 
agitators of Ireland; and nothing would 
give him greater pleasure than to hear the 
noble Earl at the head of the Government 
assert, that he knew nothing of it. He was 
quite sure, that the noble Earl had not 
originated those negotiations; and he 
hoped that they had originated in the in- 
discretion of an individual Minister rather 
than im a wish to conciliate those by 
truckling who were the cause of all the 
mischief, and who were secking the sub- 
version of order and property in Ireland. 
He knew, that neither the Protestants 
nor the Catholics of that country were 
favourable to the Repeal of the Union; 
they were tormented on that subject by the 
agitators; all that they wished was a 
restoration of tranquillity, which was so 
necessary to the prosperity and well-doing 
of Ireland. 

Earl Grey said, the observations of the 
noble Lords who had preceded him, placed 
him under the necessity of saying a few 
words; but, before he addressed himself 
to the topics more particularly adverted 
to by the noble Baron who had just sat 
down, he wished to advert to the general 
circumstances which had been introduced 
into the debate. And first, he must ex- 
press the deep pain which he felt when- 
ever any subject of difference arose be- 
tween himself and his noble friend and re- 
lation (the Earl of Durham). He was 
sure, that his noble relation acted from 
none but honourable and conscientious 
motives, and that he was anxious to dis- 
charge his public duties in the way most 
beneficial to the interests of his country. 
He was sure, that every sentiment which 
his noble relative uttered sprung from a 
pure and enlightened love of liberty, 
which sometimes led him to shut his 
eyes against the immediate consequences 
of freedom, but which was unconnected 
with motives of any kind, save those of 
the most unblemished honour. It was 


therefore with pain that he dissented upon 
any occasion from his noble relative; but 
so total and absolute was his dissent from 
his noble relative on the present occasion, 
that if he could not have proposed the 
renewal of this Bill with the clauses which 
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it contained respecting public meetings, 
he would not have proposed it at all. If 
those clauses had been omitted, the omis- 
sion in his opinion would have been both 
impolitic and cruel; for could any one 
dissent from the paragraph of that letter 
which had just been read by the noble 
Duke? Was it the part of a wise man 
to legislate against the effect, and to neg- 
lect the cause—to legislate against the 
victims of delusion, but to let those escape 
scot-free, who, from whatever motive, had 
of late years pursued a course of agitation 
in Ireland? He had felt from the be- 
ginning, that these things—the cause and 
the effect—ought not to be separated. If 
it were necessary toarm Government with 
great power to put down that insubordi- 
nation and violence in Ireland which had 
too often terminated in bloodshed, surely 
it was necessary to legislate against that 
which caused the outrages, which rendered 
that great power necessary. The Bill, 
then, to be effectual, must contain the 
clauses to which his noble relative ob- 
jected. At the time when the Bill was 
first passed, there were two associations in 
Dublin, one called the National Associa- 
tion, being a political and Trades’ Union, 
and the other called the Association of 
Irish Volunteers—a name which was re- 
vived for purposes he need not mention. 
The first operation of the Coercion Act 
was directed against the town and county 
of Kilkenny; the next was against those 
two associations, which were put down 
by the proclamationsof the 10th and 17th 
of April. The right of discussion, and 
the right of petition, he was the last man 
in the world to question. He would 
endeavour at all times to maintain them; 
but he would also endeavour, in the pre- 
sent state of Ireland, to protect the peo- 
ple of Ireland against their abuse. To 
show their Lordships what the conduct of 
Government had been upon this point, he 
would appeal to the recollection of those 
noble Lords who had been attentive to the 
events of the last year. Many meetings 
had been held during that time with which 
the Government had not interfered ; but 
it was a very different thing to allow 
these meetings when isolated and distinct, 
and to leave the executive Government 
without the power of acting against central 
and simultaneous meetings, distributing 
their mischievous instructions throughout 
the country, and keeping up that agitation 
which caused in the first instance, and 
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continued in the next, the predial disturb- 
ances of Ireland. Did any man suppose, 
that if the act of last Session had not been 
passed, the meetings for the Repeal of the 
Union would not have continued, or that, 
if they had continued, the spirit of disorder 
and outrage would not have extended 
itself to other parts of Ireland? Had that 
been the case, the Irish Government would 
have been compelled at a later period to 
apply thesevere powers of this Act all over 
Ireland. That consideration might, per- 
haps, teach those who were so anxious to 
protect the liberties of the people, that 
the mitigation which they desired might 
perhaps lead to the necessity of enacting 
severer measures to prevent the increase 
of the evils which now prevailed. These 
were the principles on which the Govern- 
ment had acted, and on which it was still 
prepared to act; and he could assure the 
noble Earl who had just returned from a 
distant Government, where his services 
had been so eminently useful, and who 
had expressed in such favourable terms 
his confidence in the Ministers, that no- 
thing but a conviction of its positive ne- 
cessity could have induced him to propose 
the renewal of the Coercion Act. With 
all due deference to his noble friend, he 
thought that the Ist of August, 1835, was 
the shortest period to which the continu- 
ance of the Bill ought to be limited ; for 
if their Lordships were called upon to 
consider the propricty of renewing it 
immediately after their meeting in the 
next Session of Parliament, they might 
have to consider it under circumstances 
preventing that calm consideration which 
its importance required. Having said 
thus much, it was impossible for him not 
to allude to what had been said by some 
noble Lords respecting certain negotiations 
which they supposed had recently taken 
place. All he could say of those nego- 
tiations ; if, indeed, any negotiations had 
taken place (which he did not believe) 
was this—that any negotiations, any com- 
munications which took place, were totally 
unknown to him. If he had been applied 
to on the subject, he should not only have 
expressed his disapprobation of them, but 
should have used every exertion in his 
power to prevent them. It was a_ prin- 
ciple of his to hold no communication 
with persons who sought for their own 
purposes to injure the country; he never 
had held any communication with such 
persons; and he never would, and he 
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had no knowledge whatever of anything 
of the kind which might have passed. 
There was no trickery, at any rate, on his 
part. For if ever there had been a direct 
proceeding, it was in regard to this Bill. 
From the beginning, he had felt the ne- 
cessity of enacting these laws, and he 
would now declare again, that without 
these clauses regulating public meetings, 
he would not have proposed the present 
law. It was not necessary, he thought, 
for him to say anything more. He assured 
their Lordships, that he proposed this Bill 
with reluctance; but he still proposed 
it under a sense of duty to which, if 
he had not yielded, he should be most 
unworthy of the situation which he then 
filled. 

The Earl of Wicklow could not resist 
the opportunity of saying, that what had 
fallen from the noble Earl at the head of 
the Government, and from the noble Lord 
on the Woolsack, was a source of deep 
gratification to him. It was material, 
that within twenty-four hours after the 
unstatesmanlike declaration made else- 
where, a disavowal of it should be given 
by the noble Earl opposite, and the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack. It 
was with great satisfaction that he had 
heard those noble Lords declare, that they 
would not allow this Bill to pass unless it 
contained the clauses for the better regu- 
lation of public meetings. There was no 
man to whom he would trust the powers 
of this Bill more readily than to the noble 
Marquess now at the head of the Irish 
Government, but he wished that the noble 
Marquess had better Ministers; and he 
hoped that the Session would not pass away 
without his having, at least, one better 
Minister. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that it was 
always with pleasure that he received 
credit for his actions from so respectable 
a Member of their Lordships’ House as 
the noble Earl who had just spoken ; but 
he could not consent to receive that credit 
at the expense of a right hon. friend of 
his in another House, whom the noble 
Earl seemed to suppose—why, he knew 
not—that his noble friend had thrown 
overboard. He did not believe that any- 
thing like a negotiation had taken place 
between his right hon. friend and the party 
to whom allusion had been so pointedly 
made. There might have been commu- 
nications unknown to the Government 
on the subject of the Coercion Bill be- 
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tween his right hon. friend and that party, 
as there had been between himself and 
a noble Lord whom he did not then see in 
his place. He had discussed with that 
noble Lord, in private, upon the Wool- 
sack the operation of the Coercion Bill, 
and before he had seen the papers, he had 
told that noble Lord that he wished the 
clauses respecting Courts-martial and 
Public Meetings struck out of the Bill; 
but when he found the facts to be such as 
they appeared to be in the papers, read 
by his noble friend the other evening, he 
had formed the opinion which he had that 
night frankly expressed to their Lord- 
ships. 

Lord Stourton could not avoid accom- 
panying his vote this night in favour of 
the continuance of the Coercion Bill, with 
a few observations, supplicating the Legis- 
lature to take more especially under its 
protection the helpless condition of the 
labouring population of Ireland. Without 
some improvement in their condition he 
could not share the anticipations of the 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, that this 
may be the last time that they shall have 
to suspend the Constitution in order to 
put down predial disturbances in that 
country. No, year after year, and gene- 
ration after generation, in the future, as 
in the past, their Lordships would have to 
enact Insurrection Bills and Coercion 
Bills, unless the condition of the country 
people were ameliorated by some strong 
measures of protection and succour. At 
present they were in extreme destitution ; 
he spoke of the ejected tenantry of that 
country, whose whole dependence for sub- 
sistence (save mendicity) was upon the 
Jand which many of them were no longer 
suffered to occupy. He agreed with the 
learned Lord, in his axiom in defence of 
this Bill, * that allegiance and protection 
were reciprocal duties,” and, therefore, the 
Government was bound to protect the 
lives and properties of the people from 
agrarian outrage or invasion. But while 
he agreed in that, he implored their Lord- 
ships to rule alike for the low as for the 
high, for the peasant as for the Peer—to 
protect the life of the ejected and resource- 
less cottier tenant, as well as the property 
of his landlord. In truth, nothing under 
the present state of the law could be more 
anomalous than was the condition of 
millions of human beings in Ireland. It 
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was anomalous as it regarded the labour- 
ers of England, Wales, or Scotland; they 
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had a defence and shield in the Poor-laws 
—laws which, from gross maladministra- 
tion only, had lately been subject to much 
animadversion, but which had, neverthe- 
less, for centuries, in all the increasing 
grandeur of this great empire, stood by 
the country people of England as their 
best friend and protector. But this shield 
was denied to the Irishman; he was aban- 
doned to his fate and all its casualties. 
Again, the state of the Irish peasant was 
anomalous with reference to the whole 
of Christendom. In all other countries 
the people had either some compulsory 
relief to trust to, as in Protestant Holland, 
Switzerland, North America, and Sweden, 
or rich monastic foundations and institu- 
tions as asylums to fly to in Catholic 
France before the Revolution, and Spain 
and Portugal, and Austria, and Italy, their 
revenues being in a great measure the 
patrimony of the poor, even to a degree 
that had been a subject of complaint with 
some writers. But even this was not all 
—once more the Irishman’s case was 
anomalous as a member of the civilized 
world, The common lot of all other 
labouring men was this:—They shared in 
the distribution of their countrymen’s 
wealth, by administering to his wants. 
In this way the rich and poor were linked 
together, and the funds of the one were 
commensurate with the property of the 
other. But this source was dried up, or 
in a great measure diverted out of its 
natural course and channel by absenteeism 
—existing to a degree in Ireland that was 
nowhere else to be seen. He would not 
enter on another subject, namely, that of 
the transition from a cottier state to one 
of consolidating farms ; that likewise was 
anomalous, but this topic would lead him 
too far. All and every one of these anoma- 
lies pressed down the Irish labourer; and 
while this state of things continued, agita- 
tion would always be a fearful and tre- 
mendous engine. But, as it was said of 
that great mechanical power, the steam- 
engine, that one bushel of coal was equal 
to the power of twenty men; so of this 
moral engine, agitation, he might say (if 
he might be allowed the expression), that 
one bushel of misery was equal to the 
power of twenty agitators. Let their 
Lordships combine all the energies of this 
powerful empire to deprive the agitators 
of fuel, and they would put an end to 
them, and might throw aside Coercion 
Bills, He would read a few lines from 
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the history of our own country, at the 
period which succeeded the suppression 
of the monasteries, and accompanying 
what was then termed the engrossing of 
farms—the transition system. Strype, in 
his Annals said :—‘ There were (speaking 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign) at least 300 
or 400 able-bodied vagabonds in every 
county, who lived by thefts and rapine, 
and who sometimes met in troops to the 
number of sixty, and committed spoil on 
the inhabitants; the Magistrates were 
awed by the association and threats of the 
confederates from executing justice on 
the offenders;” aud Hollingshead, in his 
description of England, says:—“‘ In Eliza- 
beth’s time rogues were trussed up apace, 
and that there was not a year commonly 
wherein 300 or 400 of them were not 
devoured and eaten up by the gallows.” 
“ But,” said the noble Lord, ‘* we set the 
people to work, by the 43rd of this Queen, 
and the country was tranquillized.” 

The Marquess of Westmeath thanked 
the noble Earl at the head of tlhe Govern- 
ment for the consolation his speech was 
calculated to give to the peaceable popu- 
lation of Ireland. He was glad to learn 
that the noble Earl was not disposed to 
sanction those transactions which had 
been alluded to in the course of the 
debate, and he did trust, that the right 
hon. Gentleman connected with the Irish 
Government would not again enter into a 
confidential communication with the wily 
individual with whom he had lately carried 
on an intercourse. He should certainly 
wish the right hon. Gentleman to treat 
that individual civilly; he would not have 
the right hon. Gentleman shut the door 
in his face, but he trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman would not again send for 


that individual to consult him on the 
state of public affairs. 
Bill read a second time, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 4, 1834. 
MinuTEs.] Bills. Read a first time:—Customs’ Acts 


Amendment.—Read a second time :—Newspaper Postage. 
—Read a third time :—Insolvent Debtors (Ireland); and 
Court of Equity Process. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Pryse, from Dissenters of 
Aberystwith, for Relief.—By Mr. GASKELL, and Mr, PrL- 
HAM, from Dissenters of Wakefield, Chipping Wycombe, 
and other Places, against the Church-Rates Bill.—By Sir 
Ropert PEEL, Mr. HALForD, Mr. Scort, Viscount 
Exsrinaton, Lord HeNNiIKER, Mr. R. PAumer, Mr. 
Fancourt, Lord HorHamM, Mr. Gounsurn, Mr. Bua- 
MIRE, and Mr. Barine, from a great Number of Places, 
efor Protection to the Established ChurcheeBy Mr 
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Hitt, from Huli, for the Repeal of the Stamp-Duties on 
Newspapers.—By Mr. C. Bruce, from Merchants of In- 
verness, in favour of the Bankrupt (Scotland) Bill.—By 
Sir W1LLIAM MoLeswortu, from Mr. George Gurney, 
for Relief, Acts of Parliament having injured his Patent 
for Steam Carriages.—By Mr. RicHarps, from Hull, for 
Compensation under the Non-Imprisonment for Debt 
Bill.—By Mr. J. A. Smitu, from Chichester, to enable 
Ecclesiastical Corporations to grant Enfranchisements.— 
By Mr. Lerroy, from Clergymen of Elphin, not to pay 
Instalments on Loans for Glebe-Houses.—By Mr. Rog- 
BucK, from Bath, and by Lord ALrHorp, from Reading, 
—against the Sale of Beer Act Amendment Bill.—By Sir 
D. SANDFORD, from Paisley, against the Law of Entails.— 
By Mr. BarinG, from Coventry, for Inquiry into the 
Silk Trade.—By Colonel Cono.uy, from Clonard, for a 
Better Education for Catholics; and by Mr. BRoTHERTON, 
from Hand-Loom Weavers of London and its Neighbour- 
hood, for Local Boards of Trade. 


Lise: Law.] Mr. Roebuck:—I have, 
Sir, to present two petitions to the House, 
respecting persons now in prison for of- 
fences bythe Press. I present both together, 
because I am about to support them both 
by the same wide general principle, and 
because | wish also to advert to what I 
consider a blameable inconsistency in the 
punishments awarded. The first petition 
is from a person of the name of Reeves, 
who was prosecuted for what is termed a 
seditious libel. This libel was a gross, 
vulzar, and ignorant appeal to the people 
to assemble in National Convention. 1 
am informed, that this paper was printed 
during the short time that the present 
Ministers were out of office, on the passing 
of the Reform Bill. The prisoner bought 
the paper the last Westminster election, 
and sold it in the crowd assembled round 
the hustings ; being, as he said, ignorant 
of its contents. ‘This, be it remembered, was 
long after the publication of the paper, 
which had, in fact, long lain as waste paper 
in the shop, I believe, of Mr. Hethering- 
ton. On the day upon which this poor 
and illiterate person was condemned, 
Messrs. Grant and Bell were also con- 
demned. Now, in both cases, the prose- 
cutions were instituted because of danger 
to the State ; and I beg to ask the House, 
whence, if danger were to arise, was it 
most likely to come, from the ignorant 
Reeves, or the instructed and intelligent 
gentlemen, Messrs. Grant and Bell? Un- 
questionably, if these various persons 
should think fit to assail the Government, 
no one could for a moment believe but 
that the danger, if any, was far more likely 
to exist in the case of Messrs Grant and 
Bell, than in that of Reeves. But it ap- 
peared to the whole Court, upon delibera- 
tion, that three months were sufficient to 
ward off such danger as resulted from the 
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assume that it was quite sufficient. But, 
now I ask, how it comes, that twelve 
months is required in the case of Reeves ? 
In this case, then, reasoning upon their 
own principles, I show, that where least 
danger exists, there, for some curious rea- 
son, the Judge awards the severer punish- 
ment. I must own, that I should like to 
hear this inconsistency explained. But, 
Sir, [ have a stronger objection to urge— 
an objection which arises out of a very 
extraordinary petition from the town of 
Cheltenham. This petition sets forth some 
remarkable opinions—-opinions, which to 
this House may appear new and danger- 
ous, but which have received not merely 
the sanction of some of the first political 
writers of the day, but also of a noble and 
learned Lord, who lately, on giving evi- 
dence before a Committee of the House, 
contemplating this very case, supported 
the opinions of this petition which I now 
read. The petition states, first,—‘ that 
there are some cases in which the duty of 
obedience may cease on the part of sub- 
jects to their governors.” And it further 
states,—‘‘ that resistance to the payment 
of taxes was one mode of marking the 
cessation of obedience.” The petition 
afterwards states,—‘that if persons by 
inflammatory writings or speeches, should 
incite the people to resist the payment of 
taxes, one of two things must happen— 
either the people would not agree with 
those inciting them, or they would. If 
they did not agree, then no danger to the 
Government could exist, and the writings 
might safely be left to the neglect of the 
people. If the people did agree with 
them, then ought the Government not to 
proceed to punish the writers, but to re- 
form themselves; not to make attacks 
upon the Press, but to act upon the wishes 
of the people.” To this extremely well 
put argument, I have little to add. With 
the petitioners, I believe, that the Go- 
vernment would do well not to attack the 
Press, but to watch the feelings of the 
people. The True Sun, whose conduct I 
am not now either about to defend or 
impugn, might safely have been left to the 
people of England asa Jury. That peo- 


ple, calm, intelligent, and well knowi ing 
the benefit of good government, and a 
peaceful administration of the laws, would 
not rush hastily into resistance — and 
should a time come when they believed 
resistance necessary, no prosecutions of 
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this kind would avail to keep it down. In 
the case before us, they did not yield a 
response to the advice of the J'rue Sun, 
and what danger, I ask, could have arisen 
had the writers been ten times more out- 
rageous? But just see what mischief 
arises from these prosecutions. The peo- 
ple did not agree with the True Sun, but 
now, by this persecution, you raise up 
sympathy—you disturb the judgments of 
the people, and so far to make them, by 
sympathy, adopt the very opinions you 
profess to dread. Leave truth to herself, 
unincumbered by the dangerous aid of 
prosecutions, and she will assuredly tri- 
umph. Bring the law to her assistance, 
and you endanger her success. 

Viscount Howick thought it would be 
much better to postpone the consideration of 
these cases for the present, as a notice 
was already in the Order-book respecting 
one of them. He must, nevertheless, pro- 
test against the doctrine held forth in the 
libels in question, that because a Govern- 
ment was unpopular, it was competent to 
persons to assemble, calling themselves a 
National Convention, and pass measures 
with a direct tendency to the subversion 
of the Government ; and if such proceed- 
ings could not be sanctioned, how could 
the hon. Member, in common consistency, 
refuse to punish persons who were guilty 
of instigating the people to adopt such 
measures ? 

Sir Henry Hardinge thought, that the 
petitioners were entitled to consideration, 
not so much on their own merits, as on 
account of what had passed in this House. 
Had it not been stated by the brother of 
the Lord Chancellor, and other persons 
connected with the Government, or of 
high stations in society, that if certain 
measures were not conceded, the people 
would be justified in withholding the pay- 
ment of taxes? If such examples were 
given to the people by persons of rank, 
and individuals connected with the Go- 
vernment, what was to be expected from 
the people themselves? He thought these 
circumstances ought to have some weight 
with the House as to mitigating the punish- 
ment of these offenders. 

Mr. Feargus O’ Connor hoped, when the 
case of which he had given notice should 
come before the House, the individuals 
now suffering imprisonment would be con- 
sidered as having followed the course re- 
commended by Lord Milton and persons 
connected with the Government, 
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Viscount Howick denied, that the Go- 
vernment or any persons connected with 
it, had sanctioned the proceedings alluded 
to in the articles in the True Sun. 

Sir Robert Peel deprecated long pre- 
meditated discussions on the presentation 
of petitions. Only nine hours a-week 
were allowed for the presentation of peti- 
tions, and if such discussions were in- 
dulged in, it was impossible one-half of 
the petitions could ever be presented to 
the House. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 


Cuurcn TEMPORALITIES AND TITHES 
(LrRELAND).] On the Motion of Mr. Little- 
ton, the House went into Committee on 
the Irish Church Temporalities Act. 

Mr. Littleton said, he had intended to 
to go on with the Tithe Bill; but, under- 
standing that he could not proceed with 
it till the House had, in a Committee, 
passed certain resolutions relative to the 
Church Temporalities’ Act, he had moved 
for such a Committee. Having already 
detailed on Monday last the nature of the 
changes which his Majesty’s Government 
had deemed it necessary to make in the 
Irish Tithe Bill, he would now briefly and 
in substance restate what he then laid 
before the Committee. The Committee 
was aware, that the Bill proposed to put 
an end to all composition for tithes pay- 
able throughout Ireland from the Ist of 
November next, such composition to be 
converted into a land-tax, payable by the 
same parties liable to the composition, 
and to the same amount. It was further 
proposed, that that land-tax should be 
continued for a period of five years, ending 
the Ist of November, 1839. It was then 
to be converted into a rent-charge ; but it 
was also proposed, that any time during 


that period, up to November, 1836, a rent | 


charge equal to the interest at 3} per 
cent on the amount of the Land-tax, 
multiplied by four-fifths of the number of 
years’ purchase which the land might be | 
fairly worth, might be voluntarily incurred 
by the owners of the first estates of in- | 
heritance, for which a bonus, in certain | 
proportions, as he would state hereafter, 
would be granted to them. At the end of 
the period—namefy, on the 1st of Novem- 
ber, 1839—in all cases where a rent- 
charge of the amount he had mentioned 
should not have been created, then a rent- 
charge equal to four-fifths of the Land- tax 
should be compulsorily imposed, and be- 
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come payable by the owner of the first 
estate of inheritance. It no doubt would 
be a considerable relief to the landowners 
to give them the power of redemption 
with respect to this rent-charge. The 
means of redemption, however, had been 
taken from under them. That being the 
case, his Majesty’s Government had no 
other alternative than to propose what 
they did. He only hoped, that hereafter 
means might be devised to relieve the 
land from this rent-charge. In the mean 
time, however, it was necessary to impose 
a Land-tax in lieu of tithes, and it was 
proposed, that those landlords who should 
voluntarily take on themselves the pay- 
ment of a rent-charge to the amount he 
had stated in the stead of that Land-tax, 
should receive a considerable bonus. That 
bonus was to be given to those who should 
incur this rent-charge voluntarily before 
the Ist of November, 1836. He thought 
it necessary to enter into these particulars, 
though the clauses which he intended to 
propose had been in the hands of hon. 
Members for the last two days. It was 
provided by those clauses, that at the 
desire of the owner of the perpetual estate 
or interest, the Land-tax might be con- 
verted into a rent-charge of the amount 
specified in the clauses at any time pre- 
vious to November, 1836. He had already 
stated how the amount of the voluntary 
rent-charges were to be calculated. The 
right hon. Gentleman then went into a 
calculation to show, that while the bonus 
to be given for voluntarily incurring such 
rent-charge would not be less than twenty 
per cent, it would in no case be more 
than forty per cent. He illustrated it in 
this manner-—that in counties where the 
land would be worth twenty-eight years’ 





purchase, the Land-tax being multiplied 
by four-fifths of that number of years, and 
| three and a-half percent being allowed upon 
‘the amount, the result would be 78/. 8s. 

| per cent, or a bonus of twenty-one and a- 

‘half per cent to the purchaser. In coun- 
| ties where the land was worth twenty-five 
| years’ purchase, the Land-tax being multi- 
plied by four-fifths of that, and three and 
a-half per cént being allowed on that 
amount, the result would be 701. in the 
hundred, or a bonus of thirty per cent ; 
and in counties where land was worth 
twenty years’ purchase, the land-tax being 
multiplied by four-fifths of that amount, 
and three and a-half per cent being 
allowed upon it, the result would be 56/, 
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in the hundred, or a bonus of forty-four 
per cent. In the last case, however, the 
bonus would not rise higher than forty 
per cent, as a limitation would be intro- 
duced into the Bill, that the bonus should 
never be less than twenty, nor more than 
forty per cent. The question then was, in 
what manner and whence that bonus was 
to be provided. It was proposed, in the 
first instance, that the amount of the defi- 
ciencies arising out of the voluntary rent- 
charges should be advanced out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, the deficiency occasioned 
by the creation of rent-charge in lieu of 
Ecclesiastical tithes, to be distinguished 
from that occasioned by the creation of 
rent-charges in lieu of impropriate tithes. 
To indemnify the Consolidated Fund for 
such advances, it was proposed, that the ec- 
clesiastical commissionersof Ireland should 
repay out of the Perpetuity Purchase Fund 
now in their hands, so much of the sums 
so advanced as should be required to 
make good the deficiency arising out of 
the creation of rent-charges in lieu of 
ecclesiastical tithes. A most important 
consideration here arose, how far it would 
be prudent or fair, to apply the Perpetuity 
Purchase Fund to the purposes of this 
measure. He must remind the Com- 
mittee, that, in the discussions on the 
147th Clause last Session, it was never 
laid down that this fund should be applied 
to merely and strictly ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. It was, however, intended by the 
Legislature, that this fund should not be 
devoted to sources from which the Church 
establishment derived no benefit, and that 
it should not be applied to sources un- 
connected with the Establishment. With 
regard to the amount of the funds likely 
to be in the hands of the Irish Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners, arising from other 
sources, and applicable to general pur- 
poses, he had consulted’ the best au- 
thority on the subject, one of the Com- 
missioners themselves, Mr. Irvine; and he 
had estimated those funds as amounting 
to about 91,0007. a-year. There was to 
be deducted from that the expenditure 
necessary for indispensable purposes, 
amounting to 66,000/., which left a ba- 
lance of 25,0002., which might be applied 
by the Commissioners to the important 
purposes subsidiary to this Act. Here 
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was a clear surplus revenue disposable 
for such purposes without touching in any 
way the Perpetuity Fund. Mr. Irvine cal- 
culated, that the Perpetuity Fund at pre- 
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sent in the hands of the Commissioners 
amounted to 1,200,000/., which would 
produce 60,000/. a-year. It was probable 
that that amount would be greatly in- 
creased in the course of the year. He 
trusted, indeed, that the whole amount 
would be speedily realized. He could not 
entertain a doubt that the majority of that 
House would be ready to make a sacri- 
fice, and he would admit, that the charge 
on the Consolidated Fund would amount 
to no small sacrifice, for the purpose of 
insuring peace in Ireland, and putting an 
end to a system that had been the fruitful 
source of violence and bloodshed. 

Mr. Hume inquired how the Consolid- 
ated Fund was to be indemnified for the 
advances made out of it ? 

Mr. Littleton said, it would be indem- 
nified from the funds, as far as they would 
go, that he had specified. It would be 
impossible to say accurately what amount 
it would be necessary to advance from 
the Consolidated Fund. A bonus was to 
be given to the landlords for voluntarily 
taking on themselves the rent-charge, and 
it was impossible to say how far that 
would be carried in the years that were 
allowed for such a voluntary composition. 
{f that amount should in one year be 
carried to its fullest extent, undoubtedly 
a loss would accrue to the Consolidated 
Fund. He had not, however, heard any 
estimate that carried the amount of the 
bonus payable in the course of a year 
beyond 100,000/. The income to be 
derived from the Perpetuity Purchase 
Fund would not go more than to meet 
about the half of that sui. 

Mr. Shaw asked how the bonus paya- 
ble to the lay impropriators would be 
provided for. 

Mr. Littleton said, it would be charged 
upon the Consolidated Fund. It would 
be obviously impossible to apply any por- 
tion of the Perpetuity purchase-money as 
a bonus to those lay impropriators who 
would voluntarily take the Land-tax as a 
rent-charge on themselves. That fund 
could only be applied to defray so much 
of the bonus as would be required with 
respect to ecclesiastical tithes. He had 
already stated, that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners would be empowered to 
pay out of the Perpetuity Fund so much 
of the sums advanced out of the Con- 
solidated Fund as were required to make 
good the deficiency arising out of the crea- 
tion of rent-charges in lieu of ecclesiastical 
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tithes. But that was not to be applied 
to lay tithes. The right hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving the following Re- 
solution: ‘ That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that any deficit which may 
arise in the funds accruing to the Com- 
missioners of his Majesty's Woods and 
Forests, Land Revenues, Works and 
Buildings, under the provisions of any 
Act which may be passed during the 
present Session of Parliament, and ap- 
plicable to the payments to be made 
under such Act, to the parties now 
entitled to tithe compositions in Ireland, 
shall be advanced and made good out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom; and that so much of the money 
so advanced as shall be applicable to any 
payments to be made to ecclesiastical per- 
sons, shall be repaid out of the monies 
arising to the credit of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for Ireland, in the Per- 
petuity Purchase Fund account, to be 
kept by the said Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, pursuant to the provisions of an 
Act passed in the last Session of Par- 
liament, intituled ‘ An Act to alter and 
amend the Laws relating to the Tempo- 
ralities of the Church in Ireland.’ ”’ 

Mr. Hume expressed his inability accu- 
rately to understand the statement just 
made by the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Littleton repeated, that the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners would, from the 
fund of 91,0002. in their hands for general 
purposes, after defraying the necessary 
expenditure, amounting to 66,000/., 
leave a balance of 25,000/.; and then 
there was the Perpetuity Purchase Fund, 
which was estimated at 1,200,000. which 
at an interest of 34 per cent. would pro- 
duce 42,000/. a-year. He had estimated 
the interest at 60,000/., as it was proba- 
ble that the total amount of that fund 
would amount to more. 

Mr. O’Connel/ observed, that the vestry 
cess had amounted to no less than 
75,000/., and that now that it was 
abolished, the purposes to which it had 
been applied came within those to which 
the 91,0002. in the hands of the Com- 
missioners must be applied. 

Mr. Littleton said, that all the charges 
under that head did not amount to more 
than 35,0002. 

Mr. Robinson wished to know what the 
Resolution meant? As far as he could 
understand, it would appear that the 
whole of the charge was to be placed 
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upon the Consolidated Fund, the general 
vortex upon which it seemed the fashion 
now to fix every kind of charge. As far 
as he understood the Resolution, there 
was no reimbursement to be made to the 
Consolidated Fund, as far at least as the 
lay tithes were concerned. He would 
have no objection to allow such a charge 
to be made upon the Consolidated Fund, 
or, in other words, on the people of this 
country, for the purpose of settling this 
question, if he could see any means by 
which they could be indemnified here- 
after. He would make no objection to 
the proposition if it presented a chance of 
restoring tranquillity in Ireland; but 
there was no security whatever for the 
repayment of the money. 

Lord Althorp said, that with respect to 
the ecclesiastical tithes, when a deficit took 
place in consequence of the creation of 
the Land-tax or rent-charges in lieu of 
them, that deficit would be paid in the 
first instance out of the Consolidated 
Fund, to be repaid out of the Perpetuity 
Purchase Fund, and other funds in the 
hands of the Irish Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. With regard to the conversion 
of the tithes, it might certainly be argued 
that the whole would be converted at 
once; but that was an extreme case, and 
in opposition to it he had a right to assume, 
that if such would be the case, the deficit 
that would thereby arise would not be so 
large as was estimated. If the deficit 
should amount to 100,000/. a-year, and 
he would admit, that it probably would 
amount to about that, the amount sup- 
plied by the interest on the Perpetuity 
Purchase Fund would not meet more than 
half of that, and therefore would not 
afford immediate security for the repay- 
ment of it. Under such circumstances, 
his right hon. friend was obliged to have 
recourse to the funds in the hands of the 
Commissioners for general purposes. 
These were the only funds to which they 
could have recourse at present to meet 
this deficit, but there was nothing to pre- 
vent the House ata future period enter- 
taining the question whether there were not 
other sources to which they might apply 
for the purpose of making repayment to 
the Consolidated Fund. It was true, 
that with regard to lay tithes, there was 
no fund to supply a security for the re- 
payment of the sums that would be ad- 
vanced out of the Consolidated Fund to 
meet the deficit that might accrue in ree 
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spect to them. There was little doubt, 
therefore, that this charge would fall upon 
the country, but he did not think that it 
was likely to amount to more than 20,000/. 
a-year. But supposing that the effect of 
this proposition would be to produce the 
pacification of Ireland, surely that would 
not be paying dearly for such an advan- 
tage. If such should be, as he hoped it 
would be, the result of this measure, he 
thought that without adverting to higher 
considerations, but looking at the ques- 
tion merely in an economical point of 
view, it would not be a bad speculation for 
the country. He was satisfied that such 
a result would be worth twenty times the 
amount to the country. It would be idle 
and absurd for any man to say, that the 
peace of Ireland was not worth an infi- 
nitely greater price. If there was a 
chance, by adopting this measure, to 
secure that desirable result, surely 20,0007. 
a-year should not stand in their way. 

Mr. O'Connell was satisfied that if 
there was a probability of producing peace 
in Ireland by the sacrifice of 20,000/., 
no one would object to it, or to the sacri- 
fice of ten times 20,000/., a year. But 
would this plan produce peace in Ireland ? 
He denied that there was the least prob- 
ability of any such result. He did not 
object to the Motion in the hands of the 
Chairman, which in point of fact was 
merely the renewal of the 147th clause, 
and the object of which was, to put their 
hands into the pockets of the Church; 
and he thought the deeper. they were in 
the better. To produce the pacification 
of Ireland they must altogether abolish 
ecclesiastical tithes in Ireland, and if they 
did not, it became a mere visionary dream 
to expect any beneficial result. They 
had formerly been told, that the relief 
that would be afforded to the Irish people 
by the removal of the vestry cess was at 
least 70,000/. a-year. The right hon. 
Gentleman, however, stated, that it was 
only 35,000/. Thus ten shillings in the 
pound was struck off at once. But was 
not the amount considerably more than 
35,000. a-year? There were 1,200 be- 
nefices in Ireland, and the salary of the 
parish clerk of each of them was to be 
paid out of the fund; but the whole 
amount of it would only pay 50/. a-year 
to the clerk of any alternate parish. In 
the parish of St. Peter, Dublin, the 
vestry cess was 1,500/. a-year; and in the 
parish of St. Thomas, it was 500J, aeyear, 
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The statement, then, of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as to the amount of the fund was 
no more like the truth than that two and 
two made eighteen. It would be much 
better if the whole question were referred 
toa Committee up-stairs, where it could 
be put into such a form as to be made 
intelligible to the whole country. Was 
it well of the noble Lord to resort to the 
clap-trap that this proposition would pro- 
mote the peace of Ireland? He would 
at once tell the noble Lord, that the Tithe 
Bill would involve the country in a war. 
He would vote for the proposition, how- 
ever, as it was renewing the 147th clause 
of the Bill of last year, but it would cost 
the country at least 20,0007. a-year. 

Colonel Davies would not hesitate to 
make a sacrifice calculated to promote 
the peace of Ireland; but would any man 
who understood the situation of that 
country believe, that it would not require 
a very different measure? ‘They must 
look deeper for a remedy; for as long as 
the people of Ireland had to pay for a 
Church opposed to the religion they pro- 
fessed they never would have peace in 
lreland. The House should be cautious 
before it acceded to the proposition. 
The noble Lord offered a security of 
1,200,0002., but he (Colonel Davies) 
wished to know when this was to be 
realized. If the right hon. Gentleman 
supposed that he could ever get 120,000. 
a-year he was greatly mistaken, He was 
satisfied that the deficit to be made up 
would be at least 80,0002. a-year. He 
thought they were pursuing a most ob- 
jectionable course. 

Sir Robert Peel did not wish to debate 
the question at present, but he was 
anxious, before the Committee did so, that 
they should have an explicit "statement 
of what was intended. If he understood 
his right hon. friend’s statement, he esti- 
mated the maximum charge for commuting 
ecclesiastical tithes at 100,000/. a-year, 
and the maximum charge for commuting 
lay tithes at 20,000/. a-year; that was, a 
charge of 120,000/. a-year on the Con- 
solidated Fund for ecclesiastical and lay 
tithes. The right hon, Gentleman cal- 


culated that the amount of the Perpetuity 
Purchase Fund would be 1,200,0002.; that 
91,0002. a-year would arise from various 
sources of revenue under the Church Tem- 
poralities Act; that there was an annual 
charge on this of 66,000/., thus leaving 
to him a surplus of 25,0002, The interest 
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on the 1,200,000/. at 33 per cent would 
be 44,000/. a-year. This sum added to 
25,000/. would make up 67,0007. a-year, 
which was to make up for the money 
taken from the Consolidated Fund. The 
right hon. Gentleman calculated the 
maximum charge at 120,000/. a-year ; 
and if he were not mistaken, the bonus on 
some lands was to be 40 percent. [Mr. 
Littleton said, the bonus could not exceed 
forty per cent., nor be less than twenty 
per cent.] There was, however, no security 
whatever with respect to lay tithes; that, 
in point of fact, as had been stated by an 
hon. Member, although he could not say 
that he exactly understood the image, the 
security was chargeable on a vortex. The 
total loss that might be sustained, sup- 
posing, as had been anticipated by the 
right hon. Gentleman, that the deficit 
would be equivalent to the difference be- 
tween 120,000/. and 67,000/., would be 
53,0002. This, then, was the probable 
charge that the Consolidated Fund would 
have to bear. He would not then go into 
the argument, but he wished to have the 
case clearly put before he proceeded. In 
his opinion, however, something more 
than this measure was necessary if it was 
to be what the right hon. Gentleman had 
described it, namely, a permanent settle- 
ment of the tithe question. The noble 
Lord, however, had stated, that hereafter 
they were to consider some better arrange- 
ment, so as to relieve the Consolidated 
Fund of this charge. Was it not absurd 
then to talk of a final settlement of the 
question when they were talking of future 
arrangements ? 

Mr. David Roche said, that for five 
years, at least, whatever it might do after- 
wards, the Bill could not possibly put an 
end to the tithe disturbances in Ireland. 

Mr. O'Reilly did not intend to oppose 
the proposition, but he was satisfied that 
no such scheme as that before the House 
would produce peace in Ireland. When 
the Tithe Bill came under discussion he 
should propose a Resolution to the effect 
that peace could not be obtained in Ire- 
land until they abolished the payment of 
tithes altogether. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman must admit, that until the land- 
lord took the rent-charge upon him, there 
could not be tranquillity, and yet this was 
not to take place till 1839. The whole 
scheme appeared to him to be absurd. 
He had no objection to this country 
paying the tithes of Ireland if it pleased. 
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If the Protestant Government and a Pro- 
testant Legislaturechose to pay the amount 
out of the pockets of the people of this 
country, God forbid that he should interfere 
to prevent them ; but they oughtnottothrow 
the burthen on his countrymen. In con- 
sequence of the situation in which he 
stood in that House, he never could in- 
vade this species of property; but he 
felt bound to declare, that until tithes 
were totally abolished, there would be no 
peace in Ireland. 

Mr. Stanley said, he hardly knew whe- 
ther that was the proper opportunity to 
enter upon a discussion of the principle 
of this measure. But the Resolution in 
the hands of the Chairman appeared to 
him to involve a question so important, 
that he thought it his duty, even in that 
preliminary stage of the proceeding, to 
state the objections which he had to it. 
If, however, the House signified to him, 
that that was not the fitting opportunity 
for the course which he meant to take, he 
would reserve his observations for another 
occasion; but otherwise he would take 
the liberty of stating the grounds on which 
he felt himself called upon to oppose these 
Resolutions, and to take the sense of the 
House, which he could assure the Com- 
mittee he should do, from a sense of duty. 
He objected to the Resolutions in the 
Chairman’s hands; but in stating the 
grounds on which his objections were 
founded, he gave his right hon. friend 
considerable advantage; for he did not 
object merely to the charge proposed to 
be made on the Consolidated Fund, but 
to the whole plan; and his objections 
embraced not only the two Resolutions 
before the House, but the whole plan, ac- 
cording to which the money was to be 
applied. He objected to these Resolu- 
tions, because they would not permit— 
because they were not only inconsistent, 
but at variance with—and because, in 
short, they would altogether prevent, at 
any future time, the accomplishment of 
that great principle which it had been the 
anxious desire of the Government, during 
the last three years, to establish—a prin- 
ciple which was the foundation of his right 
hon. friend’s Bill, when it was first intro- 
duced,—namely, the extinction of tithes 
through the medium of redemption. It 
was this grand principle which should 
form the leading feature of any measure 
brought forward on this subject ; and he 
objected to these Resolutions, conceiving 
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them, as he did, to be nothing more nor 
less than the commencement of a system 
of plunder, He thought them, in the first 
place, highly impolitic; and in the next, 
flagrantly dishonest. He also objected to 
them, because the system of plunder which 
they contemplated was not palliated by 
any thing, either manly or straightforward, 
exhibiting all the timidity with not as 
much dexterity as a most unpractised 
shoplifter. His right hon. friend, he 
hoped, would excuse his using such a 
comparison; and, if the House did not 
think he was descending too low, he would 
say, that he had never witnessed anything 
like the principle on which the Govern- 
ment were proceeding in this instance, 
except among a class of persons who were 
not generally received into society, but 
who were commonly to be met with on 
race-courses and at country fairs, the in- 
struments of whose calling were a small 
deal table and four or five thimbles. The 
skill of these persons was shewn, by a 
dexterous shifting of a pea, placing it first 
under one thimble, then under another, 
and calling on the by-standers to bet which 
thimble it was under. The deluded indi- 
viduals who speculated on the manceuvres 
of the juggler being sure in the end to have 
their property taken from them, by means 
which they could not comprehend. So 
would it be in the present instance. The 
illustration was a low one; but he thought 
the House would agree with him in say- 
ing, that the self-same principle was ob- 
servable in the tricks of the juggler, and 
in the plan which his right hon, friend 
and his Majesty’s Ministers were now fol- 
lowing. His right hon. friend had got 
the pocket of the Church, the pocket of 
the State, the pocket of the Landlord, 
the pocket of the Tenant, the Perpetuity 
Fund, and the Consolidated Fund, under 
his various thimbles, and these he shifted 
about from one thimble to another as he 
thought fit; at the same time that he 
called upon them to say, under which of 
the thimbles they were to be found, and 
kept exclaiming, ‘‘ We have them under 
this thimble; oh, no! but they must be 
under that ;” and as all the thimbles were 
taken up, it would be found, that the pro- 
perty had altogether disappeared, and the 
dupes would be laughed at. But the 
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serious reason why he objected to the pro- 
position which his right hon. friend had 
brought before the House, was, that it in- 
volved the total defeat of a principle which 
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it had been the object of the Government 
for the last three or four years to carry 
into effect, and which everybody admitted 
to be of the utmost importance, namely, 
the gradual extinction of tithes by means 
of composition and redemption. The 
Committee would excuse him, if he re- 
curred to transactions in which he had 
taken an active part, and spoke of him- 
self and the views which he had always 
entertained on the subject, more perhaps, 
than in other circumstances would be- 
seem him. He had the honour to be ap- 
pointed to the office of Chief Secretary of 
State for Ireland, in the winter of 1830, 
and to hold that office down to the year 
1833. At the period when he entered 
office, the opposition to the payment of 
tithes had commenced, and was subse- 
quently carried to a considerable extent. 
The House must recollect the proceedings 
that took place in 1831, and that it was 
then impossible to direct the public atten- 
tion to anything but that all-engrossing 
topic, the subject of Reform, which led to 
the dissolution of Parliament in the month 
of May. A few days ago he found the 
copy of a letter which he had addressed 
to his noble friend at the head of his 
Majesty’s Government, in June 1831; 
and in that letter he had stated, that it 
was absolutely necessary to interpose the 
authority of the State to preserve from 
destruction a species of property which 
had been assailed not only by violence, 
but fraud. He further stated to his noble 
friend, in this communication, the diffi- 
culties which would arise from imposing 
on the police new duties,—duties that 
were not only invidious, but, generally 
speaking, unsuccessful, and calling out 
the military to meet the legal ingenuity of 
the opposite party. The certain result of 
such a system, he told his noble friend, 
would be an increased hatred to the Pro- 
testant Church, an increased irritation 
throughout the country, and a positive 
encouragement to those who objected to 
the payment of tithes to resist the law. 
He even ventured to recommend to his 
noble friend, that it would be expedient 
to effect an extinction of tithes by means 
of composition and redemption. He sug- 
gested that that might be accomplished 
by throwing the burthen prospectively— 
he said prospectively—upon the landlord, 
and bringing in a measure allowing the 
landlord to relieve himself from the bur- 
then, by making a payment equivalent to 
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a given number of years’ purchase. He 
stated these facts to the Committee, in 
order to show, that at an early period of 
his official career, he had directed the 
attention of the Government not only to 
the evils that existed, but to the means by 
which he believed these evils might be re- 
medied. Conformably to the recommend- 
ation which he had given to his noble 
friend at the head of the Government, 
what had been done? Why, at the com- 
mencement of the next Session, his Ma- 
jesty, in a Speech from the Throne, re- 
commended that Parliament should effect 
some improvement in the laws relating to 
tithes, and by that means afford the pro- 
tection that was necessary for preserving 
the property of the Established Church, 
in order to remove the causes of com- 
plaint which then existed. His noble 
friend, the present Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, moved for a Com- 
mittee in the other House of Parliament, 
conformable to the recommendation of the 
Crown; and he would beg the attention of 
hon. Gentlemen to the words which his 
noble friend used upon that occasion. 
His noble friend said,—‘*‘ The Committee 
would have to consider, whether it would 
not be wise to contemplate some more 
comprehensive measure, the object of 
which should be to place the property of 
the Church upon a firmer basis, more ad- 
vantageous to the Clergy, and less grievous 
to the people, by facilitating the redemp- 
tion of tithes, and applying the produce, 
under whatever regulations might be 
deemed proper, to the maintenance of the 
ministers of religion.” Such were then 
the views of his Majesty’s Government on 
going into that Committee; and at that 
period, whatever other measures were con- 
templated, they looked to the total extinc- 
tion of tithes by the means he had men- 
tioned, as the only way in which the ques- 
tion could be satisfactorily and finally set- 
tled—-as the only means by which the 
heartburnings and jealousy that existed 
could be effectually removed, and the 
Protestant religion independently and se- 
curely maintained, without shorking the 
feelings of the Catholic population of Ire- 
land. These, he repeated, were the views 
with which the Government went into that 
Committee; and their object was not only 
to extend the pringiple of composition, but 
to lead, by tell to the final extine- 
tion of tithes. That Committee proposed 
(he referred to the second Report of the 
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Committee on Tithes), that in all future 
leases the landlord should be made re- 
sponsible for the payment of the tithe 
composition. They also thought it desir- 
able, that while an additional obligation, 
if not a pecuniary burthen, was imposed 
on the landed proprietor, that Parliament 
should place an easy mode within his 
reach, by which he could facilitate his 
own relief. The Committee added, that, 
in their belief, the landlords generally, 
if favourable terms were offered to them, 
would gladly consent; and, indeed, if 
properly encouraged, would be anxious to 
render the annual charge on their estates 
a fixed money payment. The Committee 
went on to show the means by which 
tithes should in future be raised, and con- 
cluded by recommending that a_ Bill 
should be brought in for amending the 
provisions of the Tithe Composition Act, 
and to render the payment permanent and 
compulsory. The Committee also recom- 
mended the establishment of an ecclesias- 
tical corporation, for the collection of the 
revenues of the Church; and that recom- 
mendation, he admitted, was carried into 
effect by the present measure, according 
to which those revenues were to be col- 
lected by the State. And, thirdly and 
lastly, they advised the conversion of tithe 
into land. These were the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of 1832; and 
what was the course pursued by the Go- 
vernment in 1833, when he was a mem- 
ber of it? Why, they endeavoured to re- 
move the obstacles that were in the way 
of the grand principle which they had 
laid down for their own guidance, one by 
one, and to approach it gradually, and 
step by step. But if the Resolutions, 
moved by his right hon. friend, were 
adopted, what would be the consequence? 
Would they not defeat the whole course 
of policy which had been pursued by the 
Government, and prove that his Majesty’s 
Ministers were now shrinking from a prin- 
ciple which they had formerly sanctioned ? 
In 1833, the Committee must recollect, 
that the difficulty in the collection of tithes 
was so great, so insuperable, on the part 
of the unassisted Clergy, that, having es- 
tablished a system of compulsory compo- 
sition, he, on the part of the Government, 
prevailed upon Parliament—but on the 
faith that substantive measures for putting 
an end to the question, would shortly be 
introduced—to grant the sum of one mil- 
lion for the purpose of paying the arrears 
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of tithes owing down to 1834. This sum, 
he repeated, was granted in the confidence 
that measures would be brought forward, 
in 1834, finally to settle the question ; 
but an alteration, not only of circum- 
stances, but of principles, had since taken 
place, which left the question as far from 
being settled as ever. He would next 
shortly advert to the measures which had 
been brought forward for the composition 
of tithes, commencing with the Bill intro- 
duced in 1824 by the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Goulburn) opposite, the mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge. That 
Bill provided, that in all cases of future 
leases the landlord, and not the tenant, 
should be the party liable to pay the com- 
position ; and if it were paid by the tenant, 
he should be entitled to deduct the amount 
from his rent on producing the clergyman’s 
receipt. This, however, had not the effect 
that was anticipated from it. Where the 
rent was 24s. the landlord covenanted with 
the tenant for the payment of 27s., but he 
never applied for more than 24s., leaving 
the 3s. which belonged to the clergyman in 
the hands of the tenant, as the production 
of the receipt was a matter of perfect in- 
difference to him. The Legislature evi- 
dently intended to throw the whole burthen 
of the responsibility and pressure of the 
tithes on the landlord, and to leave him to 
make his own bargain with the tenant; 
but this, as he had stated, failed. In the 
Bill which he (Mr. Stanley) introduced two 
years ago, this same principle was carried 
still further. It was in that measure pro- 
vided, that the composition should be re- 
coverable, not from the tenant, but from 
the landlord, and from him alone. Now, 
a gieat portion of the land of Ireland was 
held by tenants-at-will, or from year to 
year ; and it was further provided, that in 
all these cases the liability should attach 
to the landlord alone, and the effect of this 
arrangement had been to reduce the 
number of tithe-payers ; so that in one 
district where it used to be from between 
16,000 and 17,000, it was reduced to 
9,500, and thereby, of course, greatly to 
facilitate the means of collection. Such 
was the state of things in November, 
1833 ; and it would be recollected, that at 
the opening of the present Session, his 
Majesty in the Speech he delivered from 
the Throne said, ‘ I recommend to you the 
‘ early consideration of such a final adjust- 
‘ ment of the tithes in that part of the 
‘ United Kingdom as may extinguish all 
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‘ just causes of complaint, without injury 
‘to the rights and property of any class 
‘of my subjects ; or ‘to any institution in 
‘ Church or State.” These were the words 
put by the Government into his Majesty’s 
mouth at the commencement of the present 
Session. And here was the principle on 
which the Government were bound to act. 
Here was the principle of the Bill which 
his right hon. friend had introduced, the 
Bill which he (Mr. Stanley) then held in 
his hand, but not the Bill which his right 
hon. friend now called upon them to 
sanction. Here was the principle of the 
Bill brought forward at the beginning of 
the Session; but not only had his right 
hon. friend thrown overboard the essential 
parts of that Bili, but introduced into it 
principles that were diametrically at 
variance with those with which he had set 
out. When his right hon. friend brought 
this subject forward in February last, he 
made a very clear statement to the House, 
much more clear and satisfactory than 
that which he had made on the present 
occasion. His right hon. friend then 
stated the measures which the Govern- 
ment intended to carry into effect, but he 
separated the question of appropriation 
from the other questions involved in the 
case, although he laid down the principle, 
as to whether, hereafter, the right of ap- 
propriation might not rest with the State. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s own words 
were :—‘ Before he proceeded further, he 
‘would beg leave to caution hon. Mem- 
‘ bers of all parties against admitting the 
‘ impression on their minds, that the sub- 
‘ ject involved in any respect the question 
‘ of the appropriation of Church property. 
‘ That was a question perfectly distinct 
‘ from that which it was his duty to bring 
‘ before the Committee. The question of 
‘appropriation of Church property had 
‘heretofore been the subject of parlia- 
‘ mentary discussion, and might hereafter 
‘constitutionally become so again. He 
‘ fully admitted that point, but he wished 
‘the Committee to understand, that the 
‘ question it would have to consider was, 
‘how the property of the Church could 
‘ best be realized unconnected with any 
‘ considerations relative to its appropria- 
‘tion; in short the question which the 
‘ Committee would have to consider was 
‘simply and entirely one of property, 
‘as much so as if it referred solely 
‘to the payment of rent. That this was 
‘the fact was abundantly proved by 
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* the fact, that the opposition to the pay- 
* ment of tithes the property of lay impro- 
‘ priators was as violent, if not more so, 
‘as that offered to the payment of those 
‘which belonged to the Church.’ His 
right hon, friend went on to state the 
means by which this property was intended 
to berescued. ‘The great end and object,’ 
he said, ‘ of the measure would be, to find 
‘out the means of effecting a practical 
‘commutation of tithes in the quickest 
‘ possible manner into land, and the best 
‘way, in his opinion, to accomplish this 
‘would be to confer on that description 
‘ of property now threatened with aniihi- 
* Jation all the security which it was in the 
* power of Parliament to confer upon it.’ 
Such was the character of the measure 
which his right hon. friend said on the 
20th of February it was the intention of 
the Government to introduce; but he 
should Jike to know how the present mea- 
sure could give to tithe property ‘all the 
security which it was in the power of Par- 
liament to confer upon it.?” This was a 
statement which his right hon. friend had 
made over and over again, but he (Mr. 
Stanley) had said, that the conduct of the 
landlords as to whether they would or 
not redeem their tithes would mainly 
depend on the course which the Govern- 
ment pursued. If they found ithe Govern- 
ment offered them favourable terms—if 
they found that it was the determination 
of the Government to vindicate the law in 
asserting their rights, as they were bound 
and ought to do, he had no doubt the 
landlords would co-operate with them; 
but if, on the contrary, they found the 
Government faltering in their purpose—if 
they found the Government shrinking 
from one measure, and taking up another, 

abandoning this a and adopting 
that, not only would the landlords refuse 
to co-oper ate with the Government, but 
the Government must expect that their 
proceedings would not be sanctioned by 
the Members of that House. Those Mem- 
bers who had supported the Billas it origin- 
ally stood would not submit to the adoption 
of the present measure with the same sort 
of obedience ; and therefore he asserted, 
that not only the landlords but the tenants, 
and indeed every man in the country, 
would despise a Government which ex- 
hibited such imbecility, and want of firm- 
hess of purpose. The main object of the 
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extinction of tithes,and that, he contended, 
was the only honest mode of treating the 
question, Redemption with a view to that 


-end was the principle on which the Bill 


was in the first instance framed, and it was 
that principle, and that principle alone, 


| which palliated such an interference with 


| the rights of property. 


| cases. | 


‘teen years’ purchase for his tithes, 


just object. 


But what became 
of that which was the main object of the 
Bill when the redemption clauses were 
struck out? They preserved all its unjust 
machinery, while they deprived it of its 
But so recently as the 20th 
of February, his right hon. friend himself 


justified the principle of redemption which 


lad been laid down, on the ground, that it 
was necessary for the State to take into 
its own hands the collection of this pro- 
perty, and that it ought, therefore, to be 
tairiy compensated for ‘the risk ond eXx- 
penses it might be put to on that account, 
provided no additional charge was to be 
thrown on the Consolidated Fund. But 
what was his right hon. friend’s new 
scheme? Why, that the State should 
pay 120,0002. a-year to carry this measure 
into effect. His right hon. friend had, 
however, omitted to state how it was, that 
he expected to get back this money. Now, 
his right hon. friend told them, that if this 
sum were paid, the landlords would here- 
after be induced to redeem their tithe. 
Would they? Let the House see how 
that matter stood. A deduction of twenty 
per cent was to be made from the tithe- 
owner to defray the expenses of collection, 
while the tithe-payer was to have a reduc- 
tion of as much as forty per cent. Over 
and above the expenses of collection, there 
would be a difference of twenty per cent 
to come out of the Consolidated Fund, so 
as to make up the forty per cent to the 
landlord ; but how was this deficiency to 
be made good to the State? Here, then, 
was one instance of his right hon. friend’s 
thimble-shifting. [Mr. Littleton: Forty 
per cent will not have to be paid in all 
In all cases where they did not 
charge the landlord at the rate of seven- 
forty 


per cent would have to be paid. He would 


not say, that four-fifths might not be a 
fair proportion, or that where land sold at 
' twenty years’ purchase tithes should not 


sell at sixteen. His right hon. friend had 


isaid, that the average price of land 


Sill as it originally stood was composition | 


and redemption with a view to the final | si 
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nineteen counties was twenty years’ pur- 
and the average price of tithes 
But then it should be recollected, 


chase, 
xfteen, 
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that in all these eases when the landlord 
failed, or did not choose to redeem his 
tithes within three years, he would have 
a permanent charge of three and a-half 
per cent upon the amount of the purchase 
money fixed upon his property. ‘The 
right hon, Gentleman asserted, that the 
tithe-owner would get no more than 59/. 
10s. for every 1002., while the landowner 
was benefitted to the extent of forty per 
cent, [Mr. Littleton : Forty per cent was 
the utmost that would be allowed in any 
vase.] Whenever the tithes sold for less 
than seventeen years’ purchase, the tithe- 
owner, he repeated, would get only 592. 
10s. for each 1002, although the benefit 
to the tithe-payer would exend to forty 
per cent, and therefore his right 
friend need not tell him, that it 
not intended to go beyond that point. 
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was 


In 


be worth seventeen years’ purchase, he be- 
lieved the advantage to the landlord 
would be full forty per cent. But he 
much better if they had gone straight- 
forward, instead of adopting so circuitous 
a course-—if they had at once declared, 
that they intended to give a bonus of one- 
fifth out of the property of the Church, 
and a second bonus of one-fifth out 
of the Consolidated Fund. Now if this 
was really what they meant, why did 
they not manfully say so? Why did 
they not at once go in a straightforward 
and candid manner to that which was 
their real purpose? In February iast, his 
right hon. friend proposed to throw the 


whole burthen of tithes and their collec- | 


tion upon the landlord, and to give him 
the power of recovering the arrears ; and 
to that he did not object, because the 
arrears being the property of the tithe- 
owner, if the landlord purchased the tithes, 
he would have a right to look to the tithe- 
payer. He fully agreed to all which his 
right hon. friend had stated in February. 
3ut surely he had a right to ask his 
right hon. “friend, why that _ was ex- 
pedient on the 20th of Febru: ary, should 
be inexpedient on the 4th of. ial. Why, 
when they charged the landlord with all the 
difficulties of collecting the tithes, did his 
right hon. friend not also give him the 
right of recovering the expenses to which 
he might be put in their collection from 
his tenants? The very least that could 
be done for the landlord, if the burthen 
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the power of conferring an act of grace 
on his tenants, by foregoing what were his 
undoubted legal rights, instead of wresting 
them from him by the force of an Act of 
Parliament. But, said his right hon. 
friend, in another part of his speech, re- 
demption of the rent-charge may take 
place hereafter. Now, what was meant by 
that? If he were to be guided by the 
language of the Bill, as it now stood, he 
should say, that it was definite and posi- 
tive—its terms precluded the possibility 
of any redemption taking place after the 
expiration of the five years. But if it 
were intended to make this question of 
redemption the burthen of some future 


| Bill, why had his right hon. friend shrunk 


hon. | 


from openly declaring as much? 


Why 


| did the Government, too, instead of pre- 
_ tending to have finally settled the question 
all cases where the tithes happened not to | 


i We have not abandoned it; 
‘merely postponed it for 
| period 2?” 
thought the Government wonld have done 1 


iof his 


i 
| 


| be 


of redemption, say fairly and outright: 
we have 
some future 
And if they had not abandoned 


t, why not in the mean time give the 


, landlord the power of recovering the whole 


legal tithes, arrears, expenses 

Look at the position in which 
landlord in many instances would 
placed. His tithes were calculated 
at three and a-half per cent interest on 


and all? 
the 


‘the capital necessary for their redemption, 
/and in many instances the landholder, 
_ having mortgaged his estates, would have 


' Now, 


| Suppose, what 
| that the estate of one 


to borrow more money at five per cent, in 
order to pay it again at three and a- half, 
this would be found a matter not 
of impracticability, but of impossibility. 
Then, again, as to the lay impropriators. 
vas a very possible case, 
of these were mort- 
gaged up to its whole value to some Jew, 


‘and that the owner was unable to make 
_ any further effort toredeem his land fromthe 
| tithe-rent charge, would not the Catholic 


! tenant have the same 


right to assert the 


scruples of conscience towards his mort- 
_gagee that he does now towards the Pro- 
'testant clergy, and to say, I cannot pay 


you the amount of your tithes, 


| to the building of a synagogue ? 


| 


because I 
do not know but that you may apply them 
Would 
this be deemed a sufficient excuse for him 
to go to the Government, and to demand 


'of them the amount? Besides, what right 


had the Government to charge the amount 
of the difference between the. sum received 


| by the landholder, and that fairly due to 
must be thrown upon him, was to give him | the Church, on the Consolidated Fund ? 
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This charge, be it borne in mind, was to 
be, not a temporary, but a lasting burthen 
on the country. But what he most de- 
sired was, to hear the Government speak 
out as totheir intentions, The Perpetuity 
Fund had, by the Bill of last year, been 
permanently awarded as property available 
for the purposes of the Church only; and 
he did not think it possible for the Go- 
vernment to act otherwise with the 
surplus, if any should be found to exist. 
His noble friend (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) had in relation to this question, 
dropped some ominous and significant 
words, implying, that if the Perpetuity 
Fund should not be found sufficient for 
the purposes to which it was to be applied 
they must have recourse to some other 
funds. It appeared to him, then, that the 
Church property was to be applied, not 
for the spiritual edification of the people, 
as his noble friend the member for York- 
shire had expressed it—but to be given as 
a boon in the shape of twenty per cent to 
induce landlords to take upon themselves 
the payment of tithe. What was the 
amount of the fund at present? At the 
most it was 60,000/., and for that paltry 
sum, they were about to commit this petty 
larceny—which had not the boldness or 
the openness of a robbery, though the 
amount was so insignificant. As to the 
pretence, that the object altered the cha- 
racter of the act, it was just as if a high- 
wayman stopped him upon the road, and, 
putting a pistol to his breast, said, ‘* Give 
me your money ; you have too much, and 
it is tempting, and to give it up will 
greatly increase the security of your life.” 
Just so his right hon. friend had told 
them, and he had given them no other rea- 
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son, that the property of the Church was | 


to be taken from it to make it more secure, 
and he would just as soon trust the one 
party as the other. Nay, he would go 
further—he would trust the highwayman 
with his life; but, after the Government 
had once laid their hands upon this fund 
he would not trust them to protect the 
remaining property of the Church. His 
right hon. friend would gain from this 
60,0002. a revenue of some 3,000/. a year, 
and upon this security he called upon the 
House to advance 100,000/7. Let him, 
therefore, again ask whether it was his 
right hon. friend’s intention to apply the 
whole surplus to the purpose of supplying 
the deficiency in the perpetuity fund ; and 
if the Government had made up their 
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mind on this point, as it was most essen- 
tial they should do, and indeed most 
probably had done, let them tell the Par- 
liament and the country so, and let them 
boldly avow the grounds upon which they 
stood. If they had made up their minds 
— if they were determined to act as he 
had here supposed it probable they would, 
let him implore them as they valued the 
peace and tranquillity of Ireland—as they 
would avoid the further scenes of violence, 
perhaps, indeed, but too likely of blood- 
shed, in that country, to revoke the 
miserable abortion of a Commission which 
they had issued. He called it a miserable 
abortion, because it was begotten, con- 
ceived, and brought to light within one 
short week. Not that he meant to deny 
that such an idea was started some four 
or five months ago [loud cheers]; but this 
he meant to say, and he called upon 
those who cheered so Joudly to deny it if 
they could, that from the moment the 
idea of a Commission was started, up to 
the very hour of his secession from the 
Ministry, it had never been made the sub- 
ject of discussion in the Cabinet. On the 
contrary, the Cabinet repudiated the idea 
as vicious in principle, and because also it 
was there thought that the country would 
not be satisfied with such a Commission 
and would not accept of it, He, there- 
fore, would repeat his assertion, that the 
Commission was an abortion — 


“‘ Deformed, unfinished, sent before its time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 
And that so lamely and unfashionable, 

That dogs bark at it as it halts them by.” 


And he firmly believed that it was a mere 
miserable expedient resorted to by the 
Government, for the sole purpose of avoid- 
ing to assert the principle of the hon. 
member for St. Alban’s Motion. He said 
this from no motives of hostility towards 
his right hon. and noble friends (his late 
colleagues), but he felt bound to declare 
on the pait of his noble and right hon. 
friends who had seceded with him on this 
question from the Government, that they 
had never, in any way, directly or indi- 
rectly, or by implication, given their 
slightest consent or approval to such a 
Commission. He now called upon the 
Government to say whether this Perpetuity 
Fund was to be viewed in a different light 
from the rest of the Church property, or 
whether it was to be understood that the 
mode of dealing with it was to be applied 
2P3 
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to the rest? He asked of them from what | 
sources they meant to make good the 
deficiencies in the payments, if the Per- 
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petuity Fund should be insufficient to ‘ 


cover them? He asked them whether, if 
without sending out their Commissioners, 
they had determined upon giving a reduc- 
tion of forty per cent to the landlord, it | 
was necessary for them afterwards to insti- 
tute the inquiry whether they bad any | 
surplus or not? Had thev not evidently 
made up their minds upon what they 
meant todo? And if they had—and he 
would rather hear them avow it if it were 
so, than have the question left in its pre- 
sent doubtful state—let them recal the | 
Commission and abandon at once a mea- 
sure which, in this country, was only a 
subject of ridicule, and in Ireland he 
feared would be looked upon with serious 
feelings of abhorrence. He made this call | 
upon the Government, in a strong belief | 
of the inexpediency and injustice of this 


robbery, as he conceived it to be, this | ‘ 


confiscation of property, without the pro- 
spect of any onecompensatory result. It 
was impossible that the measure cculd | 
lead, as had been stated by his right hon. 
friend, to an adjustment of the question 
of tithes; it was not a measure of that 
character, but merely one for tiding over 
the present Session, leaving the main 
question just where it was, with this dif- | 
ference, indeed, that they would have 
added an act of gratuitous and useless 
confiscation to its other embarrassments. 
Before they did this, he wished to cull | 
their attention to the solemn warning 
given upon this subject, by a noble and 
learned Lord in another place. He did 
not mean the noble and learned Lord, the 
Lord Chancellor of England, although he 
had stated in his place that the clergy 








were co-partners with the landlord, and | ‘ 


had as good a right to their one-tenth as | 
he to the other nine. He meant to refer 

to the language of another noble and 
learned Lord, holding a high official 
situation in Ireland, and who, by reason 
of his office, must be still presumed to be 
consulted by his Majesty’s Ministers with 


regard to the measures affecting that 
country. In 1824, that noble and learned | 


Lord (Lord Plunkett) stated in his place 
in Parliament—‘ That the property of the 
‘Church might not be interfered with, as 
‘well as the property of the State, in a 
‘case of public necessity, he would not 
‘ assert; but be it observed, that upon the 
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‘same principle, the private property of 


‘every man in the kingdom, was equally 


‘liable. He knew very well that both the 
property of the Church, and the property 


. ©of individuals, must yield to the exigen- 
“cies of the State; to those exigencies the 


‘ property of the hon, Gentleman himself, 
‘as well as that of every other Member 
‘who heard him, must give way; but he 
‘would maintain, that the property of the 
‘Church was as sacred as any other; and 
‘he must again repeat, that to take away 
‘the ancient rights of one class to give 
‘them to another, could not be deemed 
‘anything else but spoliation. If they 
‘began with the Church, let the Jand- 
‘ owner look to himself, and let the fund- 
‘holder also take care of himself, as he 


| ‘lay even more conveniently than the 
| * landowner. 


With respect to the Pro- 
‘testant establishment of the country, he 
‘considered it necessary for the security 
‘ofall property. He thought that there 
should not only be an Established Church, 
‘but that it should be richly endowed ; 
‘and that its dignitaries should be enabled 
‘to take their stations in society’ { Hear !] 
He (Mr. Stanley) was glad to hear that 
cheer, and especially from the hon. mem- 
ber for St. Alban’s, because he hoped that 
he concurred in the Lord Chancellor of 
Jieland’s opinion, ‘that its dignitaries’ 
Lord Plunkett continued, ‘should be en- 
‘abled to take their stations in society 
‘with the nobles of the land. But, 
‘ speaking of it in a political point of view, 
‘he had no hesitation to state, that the 
‘existence of the Protestant establish- 
‘ ment was the great bond of union between 
‘the two countries; and if ever that 
‘unfortunate moment should arrive, when 
‘they should rashly lay their hands upon 
‘the property of the Church, to rob it of 
its rights, that moment would seal the 
‘doom of, and separate the connexion, 
** He called 


warning. [He repeated, too, in thelanguage 
of Lord Plunkett, that if ever the unfortu- 
nate moment should arrive at which the 
Legislature should rashly lay its hands 
upon the property of the Church, that 
moment would seal the doom of the Union, 
and terminate for ever the connection 
between the two countries. That noble 
and learned Lord the Government must 
still consult upon such measures as this, 
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and he must be placed by them in an 
embarrassing position, particularly if he 
should be called upon to reconcile the 
present principles of the Government 
with those which he advanced in 1824. 
He concurred with the noble and learned 
Lord’s opinions and principles in 1824. 
He concurred in them still, and he believed 
with that noble Lord, that to apply to 
Church property the principles of the pre- 
sent measures, and so to make distinctions 
etween it and all other species of pro- 
perty, was confiscation and spoliation, and 
nothing else. Believing this, aud believ- 
ing the measure calculated to produce no 
compensation for the violence so done to 
the rights of property in restoring the 
peace of Ireland, and feeling that it was a 
departure from the principles which the 
Ministers had professed, and which he 
had, up to a recent period, assisted in 
carrying into effect, for all these reasons 
he should certainly fecl it bis duty to take 
the sense of the Committee upon the re- 
solutions now moved by his right hon. 
friend, 

Lord Althorp was not at all surprised 


at the cheers from the opposite side of the | 


House, which followed the speech of his 
right hon. friend, as that speech had veri- 
fied all the anticipations he ever had 
formed of his right hon. friend, when 
speaking from that Bench. He was sure 


that when he came to speak on the side , 


of the Opposition -— when, indeed, he 
became a leading Opposition speaker, 
that his right hon. friend’s genius would 
have fair play, and he would not confine 
himself to the cautious and measured dic- 
tion with which Ministers were compelled 
to be familiar, He found very strong 
terms at the commenccinent of his right 
hon. fricnd’s speech — * imbecility,’ 
“timidity,” ‘ robbery,” —‘* spoliation,’ 
were some of the mildest phrases that 
were employed; these were good opposi- 
, tion expressions, and his right hon. friend 
had made a regular opposition speech. 
But he should have to take some notice 
of his right hon, friend’s argument, and 
leave his declamation. For his own part, 
he believed that his right hon. friend's 
measures for the pacification of Ireland 
while he was in office, were wise, but, 
unfortunately, they were applied some 
years too late; if they had been tried 
several years ago, he believed they would 
have been successful; but while he acknow- 
ledged this, he could not congratulate his 
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) right hon. friend on the success with 


| which his measures were attended. If 


he found that, instead of producing peace, 
which was their object, those measures 
had left the country just in the same con- 
dition in which they found it, he did not 
think the House would feel itsclf justitied 
in considering it as a fatal objection to 
any other measures which might be pro- 
posed, that they were not consistent with 
the principle on which his right hon. 
friend’s measures had rested. His right 
hon. friend had said, that the object of all 
the measures which the Government had 
hitherto adopted in Ireland, was the ex- 





tithes into land. Undoubtedly that was 
an object with them; but another and a 
more immediate object with them, was 
always that of relieving the occupying 
tenant from the payment of tithes, and to 
fix it upon the owner of the land at the 
earliest possible period. In that respect 
‘he contended that the measure now before 
‘the House, did not differ from the prin- 
_ ciple a which they and his right hon. 
friend had es acted. His rizht hon, 
friend said, that they had introduced a 

new principle in substituting the reut 
charge, and to a certain extent he ad- 
mitted that they had. The question 
which was pressed upon them, however, 
was, whether solarge an amount of landec 
properiv as the conversion of tithes would 
create, ought to be placed in the hands of 
the clergy? He was of opinion that the 
influence they would possess as the owners 
| of so much land would not bedesivable. The 
change now proposed would remove that 
objection, and also at the same Ume destroy 


the motive for resistance to the payment of 


ithe clergy on the part ot the occupier. 
The great principle kept in view was, to 
convert the tithe into a rent-charge upon 
landlords as soon as possible; aud this 
was the reason why those landlords were 
offered liberal terms on condition of anti- 
| cipating the period of five yeais; not that 
ihe by any means considered those terms 
too high, considering the security it would 
| afford the Church, and the peace it would 
give to Ireland. He was not sure, that 
| the effect of leaving the case as It originally 
stood, would not have been to endanger, 
toa greater extent than it would be cu- 
| dangered by the proposed arrangement, 
the landlord’s rent; beeause the oc cupy- 
| ing tenant might not only suppose, that 
| part of the rent he was called on to pay 


tinction of tithes by a commutation of 
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was charged with a view to tithes, but 
that the landlords had been making bar- 
gains for themselves, of which they alone 
would reap the advantage. He much 
doubted if that feeling would have tended 
to the security of rents in Ireland. His 
right hon, friend then spoke of the lay 
tithes, and said, that they were nothing 
more than mortgage onland. They were, 
no doubt, a mortgage on the land, but 
a mortgage of a peculiar nature. The 
produce was collected, be it remembered, 
by taking, not from the owner of the land 
in the first instance, but from the occupier 
of the land. Did his right hon. friend 
mean to say, that there was as much danger 
and difficulty—that there was as much 
chance of exciting tumult in endeavouring 
to recover the interest of a mortgage as 
there was in attempting to recover tithes. 
His right hon. friend then spoke to the 
principle of the measure, and he asked to 
what conclusion they were to come with 
regard to the Perpetuity Fund; he asked 
his Majesty’s Ministers whether in the 
measure which they now brought forward, 
he was to consider that the Perpetuity 
Fund stood on precisely the same footing 
as the rest of the funds to be submitted to 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, or on a 
different footing. He thought, that in 
some respects, it was a different fund. 
Unquestionably his right hon. friend had 
aright to urge, that in the Bill of last year 
it was treated as an essentially different 
fund. He would admit, for the sake of 
argument, that the Perpetuity Fund, as de- 
cided by the Church Temporalities Act of 
last year, stood on different ground ; but 
still, though it was Ecclesiastical property, 
it never had been the property of any in- 
dividuals in the Church, or of any Corpo- 
ration in the Church, When Gentlemen 
were ready to exchange from one Corpo- 
ration to another, property belonging to 
such Corporation—and he believed there 
was not a Gentleman in the House who 
objected to such a change—he did not 
see on what principle it could be said to 
be spoliation and plunder to change pro- 
perty (not from one Corporation, because 
the Church was not a single Corporation) 
from a mass of Corporations, and apply it 
to another purpose. Moral and religious 
instruction were the purposes to which 
they intended to apply the money; and 
he would say, that if, by doing this, they 
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gave greater security to Church-property 
--if by doing this, they facilitated the 
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collection of Church-property, he did not 
see that in taking that step, they were 
going so entirely away from the protection 
of Church-property as hisright hon. friend 
seemed to imagine. His right hon. friend 
said, that he had thrown out some strong 
words on the subject. What he meant to 
declare was, that this inquiry was to be 
gone into to see whether the amount of 
the revenues was more than was required 
by the Church of Ireland, and if the re- 
port which was the result of this inquiry 
should prove, that there was a surplus, cer- 
tainly, according to all the doctrines he 
had ever held in that House, or elsewhere, 
it would be in the power of Parliament to 
decide in what manner the surplus should 
be applicd. He did not wish to conceal 
his sentiments on this subject. He had 
no hesitation in admitting, should gentle- 
men force the question, that if by appro- 
priating the Perpetuity Fund, as they were 
now doing, in the measure before the 
House, they were bringing the question of 
appropriation to issue, he had no objection 
to put the question on that issue. His 
right hon. friend, referring to the Eccle- 
siastical Commission, spoke of it as if he 
had never heard of one before. He was 
surprised at his right hon. friend giving so 
short a gestation to that Commission, be- 
cause he should have tho: ight that it had 
gone its full time. He was at all events 
sure, that the idea of instituting such an 
inquiry, could not have been new to his 
right hon. friend—that he could not have 
been much surprised that on his retire- 
ment from office, such a measure had 
been adopted. In making these observa- 
tions, however, he was prepared to confirm 
the statement of his right hon. friend— 
though he was not aware that any one had 
asserted or insinuated anything to the 
contrary of either his right hon. friend, the 
tight hon. Baronet near him, or his noble 
friends who had retired from the Admi- 
nistration—that they had never given 
their consent to take the question into 
their serious consideration. He (Lord 
Althorp) was quite ready to state, if any 
such insinuation had been, or were made, 
that it was entirely without foundation. 
His right hon. friend required that the 
effect of this measure should be a perma- 
nent change, and he objected to charging 
such asumas this on the Consolidated 
Fund. He (Lord Althorp) admitted, that 
it was a question for the House, seriously 
to consider whether the case were made 
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out, and the proposition now submitted to 
them were such as would justify them in 
making this charge on that fund. His 


whole of the charge on the Consolidated 
Fund could never be got back. He (Lord 
Althorp) entertained a different opinion ; 
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| proposition in relation to his own 


views and impressions on the subject, 


!and he did not suppose that that class 
right hon. friend seemed to think, that the | 


| would dissent from it. 


but he would say, that if it amounted to | 


from 50,0002. to 60,0002. a-year, and it 


could equal that amount only in case of 


the landlords of Ireland generally taking 
on themselves the payment of tithes in 
place of the occupying tenantry through- 
out Ireland, who would thus be relieved 
from an impost which had been vexatious 
to them in every way in which an impost 
could be vexatious—which had produced 
discontent, crime, and, in short, every 
species of social calamity—if, he repeated, 
the effect of this measure should be, by 
placing these charges on the revenue of 
the country, to induce the landlords to 
take on themselves the payment of the 
tithes, the money would be well laid out 
for the country. Tis right hon. friend 
asserted, that the measure would not 
give peace to Ireland; but he would say, 
that if the tithes were paid by the land- 
lords instead of by the occupying tenantry, 
by a rent-charge instead of by collection 
as heretofore, as far as he could reason 
from any experience that he had, he did 
think that it would give a better chance 
of tranquillity to that country than any 
other measure. All he wished to urge on 
the Committee was, that the chance of 
producing tranquillity by such a measure 
was very great, and he hoped that they 
would therefore think it worth while 
to agree to the Resolution proposed. 
Mr. Hume said, he found himself in an 
uncomfortable position. He should be 
sorry to be obliged to vote with the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stanley) on this 
occasion, because he did not fully concur 
with him in any one of the propositions 
he had put forth. Yet he felt that it 
would be easier for him to support the 
right hon. Gentleman than to go along 
with the noble Lords, and the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. He was sure, that 
a number of those around him must share 
in this feeling. He could not believe, that 
any of those hon. Members who had voted 
for the Motion of the hon. member for St. 
Alban’s (Mr. Ward) would feel disposed 
to support the Resolution of the right 
hon, Secretary. Holding the opinions 
that he did, he would accordingly make 


of hon. Members to which he had alluded 
They would by it 
alike be saved from the necessity of voting 
with the late right hon. Secretary for the 
Colonies, or still worse, with the right hon. 


| Gentleman, the present Secretary for Ire- 


| land. He would do the hon. Gentle- 








| had, in former times, 


| men near him the justice to say, that 
| they had been at least consistent. They 


had objected to any interference with 
Church-property, and they did so still. 
But to one individual holding a distin- 
guished appointment in connexion with 
the present Government, he could not 
accord similar praise. That individual 
denounced, as 
contemplating spoliation and robbery, the 
very principle which characterized the Bill 
now recommended by his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters. He had no hesitation in say- 
ing, that a person who had so com- 
mitted himself, if he continued his connec- 
tion with the Government, must either 
recant or be disgraced for ever. They 
ought to know what was meant by such 
conduct; they ought to know how it was, 


‘that Lord Plunkett now sanctioned the 
principle which he 


called robbery in 1824, 
He was in that year er Il by the noble Lord, 
that he and all who advocated his Motion 
must be prepared to part with their pro- 
perty-—to submit to its being plundered 


}from them, as they would plunder the 


property of the Church. Seeing the dif- 





ficulties into which persons got by i 1ncon- 
sistency, it behoved the House to be par- 
ticularly careful, that they were not here- 
after betrayed into the same inconsistency 
with the noble and learned Lord, by now 
agreeing to the Resolution. That Reso- 
lution declared, that at all hazards, the 
deficit was to be made up, and this 
would amount to at least 50,0002. annu- 
ally. He, for one, could not agree to 


this vote, because he considered that it 
pledged the House to the maintenance of 


the Church Establishment in its present 
position, so far at least as the collection 
of tithes went. The noble Lord, in his 
first speech had alluded to satisfactory ar- 
rangements with respect to Church’ pro- 
perty. But if he really had any in 
view, why did he not declare them ? 
It would be a matter of prudence so 
far as regarded the Ministry, and of kind- 
ness so far as individuals were concerned, 
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if he would only state in a straight forward 
manner what he really meant, so many 


Church Temporalities 


hon. Members were then in that House | 
willing to support the Government of the | 
noble Lord, if they could do so conscien- | 


tiously; but, in truth, not knowing where 
they stood. In his opinion, the Ministry 
ought either to agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Stanley), and maintain 


that Church-property ought not to be | 
touched at all, or else they should at once | 


manfully declare, that it was to be freely 
dealt with. 
ing about the bush. The people were 
quite tired of it. At all events, he trusted 
that the House would set the Ministers an 


example of firmness and determination. | 


The House, indeed, was soft and foolish 


in giving a million last year ; but let them | 


be warned by their error, and proceed no 
further. The deficit they were now called 
upon to make good would consume a ca- 
pital of two millions more. And was not 


this, he asked, most monstrous, when they | 


considered that the Church of Lreland al- 


ready possessed funds which were amply | 


sufficient for its own support? He la- 
mented the blindness of Ministers. 
was much astonished that long experience 
did not teach men things that after all were 
perfectly obvious. On that side of the 
House, they saw clear enough. Perhaps 
it was, that when men found themselves 
upon those benches opposite, there was 
something there 
vision. 
persons saw. They could not see what 
even they themselves saw when they were 
at his side of the House. He would say 


to Government, let thei honestly proceed | 


with the commutation of tithes in Ireland, 
and then he, for one, would be ready to 


vote for making up any deficiency which | 
might exist, after the appropriation of the | 


proceeds from the Perpctuity Purchase 
Fund. If, however, Government should, 
on the contrary, persist in their present 
course, he could only say, that he consi- 
dered it a premium held out to the people 
of England to refuse the payment of 
tithes. The fact was, he believed, the 
Government was yielding to intimidation, 


and he could only assure them, that as | 


long as they were weakly, pusillani- 


mously, subservient, so long would they 
be loaded, like asses, and compelled to | 


bear the burthen. He believed, in his 


conscience, that the Government were 
frightened at the hon, Gentleman near 
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‘him, 


Let them no longer be beat- | 


He | 


which deprived them of | 
They could not see what other. 
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Aud for his own part he did not 
wonder at it. He must say, however, 
that he believed the whole matter would 
have been over if the Government had 
agreed to the proposition of the hon. mem- 
ber for St. Alban’s. To relieve himself 
from the difficulty in which he was placed, 
he intended to move an amendment which 
he would read to the House: ‘ That it is 
the opinion of this Committee, that the 
surplus monies to, the credit of the Ke- 
clesiastical Commissioners for Ireland 
in the Perpetuity Purchase Fund to be 
kept by the said Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, pursuant to the provisions of an 
Aet passed in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, intituled, ‘* An Act to alter and 
amend the laws relating to the Tempo- 
ralities of the Church of Ireland,” shall 
‘ be applicable to such purposes for the ad- 
« justment and settlement of tithes in Ire- 
‘Jand, as shall by any Act to be passed 
‘ during the present Session of Parliament, 
‘be provided.’ This, in effect, would be 
‘restoring the 147th Clause, placing the 
Bill on the same footing on which it for- 
|merly stood, and making it conformable 
to the declarations of the noble Lord. He 
| would remind the noble Lord that he stood 
pledged to give relief to the Dissenters, 
It was very well known, that the noble 
Lord offered a measure of relief to that 
numerous and influential body, to the 
amount of 250,0002. a-year, which, how- 
ever, they had repudiated as unsatisfac- 
tory and insufficient; was it, then, to be 
_ supposed that they would tolerate an addi- 
tional burthen for the support of this sine- 
cureChurch? Heimplored the Government 
totake heartatlength, and to pursuea manly 
| and straightlorward course; if they only 
| knew how many there were in the House 
auxious to support them if they pursued 
such a course, they would feel that they 
had nothing to fear; but if they chose to 
| lean one day upon Tory support, and an- 
| other upon their ancient character and 
| professions, they would find themselves in 
| the end distrusted and abandoned by all 
| parties. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
| by moving the Amendment which he had 
| previously read. 

Mr. O'Connell was not much struck by 
| the arguments of the noble Lord; but he 
was by one of his assertions, in which he 
stated, that whoever voted for the Resolu- 
‘tion of the right hon. Gentleman would 
pledge himself to the appropriation by 
Parliament of the Ecclesiastical Fund, 
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If the noble Lord came forward now to | 


give them to understand that he would 
pass the Resolution of the hon. member 
for St. Alban’s, or if, in a more mitigated 
shape, he would pass the Resolution that 
had been lately proposed by him, then the 
noble Lord’s principle would be intelligible, 
and he should, with the greatest pleasure, 
vive his support to the Resoiution before 
the Committee. But why, if they were to 


pledge themselves to that effect, was not | 


the principle at once broadly laid down. 
They had had enough of pledges that 
were no pledges. 
be not on a mere opinion of the Ministry, 
but on solemn records of this House. 
The noble Lord, with the complacency 
and good humour which became him, re- 
marked on the boast of the right hon. 


Their reliance ought to | 


Gentleman, the late Colonial Secretary, as | 


to his measures for Ireland. ‘That Gen- 
tleman certainly took credit to himself for 
the purity of his intentions ; and he did 
not deny that they were pure. But as 
certainly the right hon. Gentleman was 
liable to the taunt that his measures were 
not successful. He might be told, that he 
found Ireland in a disturbed state, aud he 
left it in a worse ; that with all his good 
intentions, he neither subdued dissension, 
nor contented himself with enforcing the 
law as itexisted ; but got from this House 
a most unconstitutional, and an almost 
unlimited, power. ‘The noble Lord— who, 
if he did not equal the right hon. Gentle- 
man in oratorical dispiay, exceeded bim 
in good temper—if he bad wished to 
retaliate the smart attack made on him by 
the right hon. Gentleman, an attack not 
over considerate for right hon. friends— 
might have insisted with some strength, 
that when an appeal was made to the 
House to spare the people of Ireland the 
mischief which would result from the 
measure, to avoid the heart-burning and 
dissension—nay, the crime and bloodshed 
—which it would give rise to; the noble 
Lord, he repeated, might have retaliated 
on the right hon. Gentleman who made 
this forcible appeal, by reminding him that 
in his time dissensions, and heart-burning 
and crime existed—aye, and rivers of 
blood, too, flowed —and he neither suc- 
ceeded in suppressing the one, nor in 
arresting the tide of the other. This being 
the fact, had not the noble Lord a right to 
say to the right hon. Gentleman, that as 


he found the experiment was a bad one, | 
he would give it up at once and for ever—~ 
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he would alter the system totally? Go- 
vernment had failed to show, that the 
alterations which were to be effected by 
the proposed measure had anything in 
them calculated to benefit in any way the 
people of Ireland. When they condemned 
the failure of the late Secretary for the 
Colonies, why not try and adopt some 
ineans of amending what they deemed bad 
in his system? Why not endeavour to 
bring forward some measure which would 
really and substantially satisfy Ireland ? 
The measures proposed by that Gentleman 
were only such as were calculated to 
satisfy his cheerers—such as would satisfy 
the Orangemen of Ireland, giving them 
dominion by day and rule by night. It 
was odd that the right hon. Gentleman 
should be so anxious to give satisfaction 
to those whom he had formerly character- 
ized as the contemptible remnant of a 
broken faction ; but it was owing, perhaps, 
to the circumstance of their being now 
converted into his admiring cheerers. 
Government could not succeed in their 
efforts with respect io this measure. They 
did not take up the subject in the manner 
in which they should take it up, and give 
the right direction to this property. It 
had been made an argument, that any 
measure affecting the Church property 
would eventually lead to a Repeal of the 
Union. ‘To leave unredressed the evils of 
ireland was the way to hasten that event 
so much dreaded now by the father of the 
Hannibals,who had in former times pledged 
himself by a vow as unalterable as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, to leave no 
eflort untried to undo the measure of 
the Union; who not only vowed himself, 
but ended by pledging himself, to swear 
to the same efforts at the altar of his 
country every son of his begotten or to be 
begot—and evineed a disposition to en- 
deavour to fulfil the pledge whether the 
contemplated issue were an abortion or 
came to its full time. The hon. member 
for Middlesex need not dread for a moment 
that any measure which might pass that 
House would hazard the loss of the excel- 
lent Chancellor for Ireland. The hon. 
Member might rest satisfied, that of the 
five-and-fifty offices possessed by the 
family of that noble Lord, all would still 
continue to be held even although the 
dreaded spoliation of the Church should 
go on. But what was this  spoliation 
which was so insisted on? If transfer 
were spoliation, by what title, he should 
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like to know, did the Established Church 
lay claim to this property? Let them 
beware how they taught, that transfer was 
spoliation. Their title to the property 
was found in the Acts of Parliament, a 
good and sufficient title which none would 
dispute. Though a transfer had taken 
place, it was not spoliation, it was the law 
of the land, but it was a law like every 
other law, capable of alteration. Formerly 
this property was held by the performance 
of some service. Every grant made to 
the Church by the heads of families was, 
with the provision that a certain number 
of masses should be said cr a certain 
number of prayers offered up either for a 
certain time or for ever, and the perform- 
ance of these services was the title by 
which the property was held. But these 
services were not now performed—there 
were no masses said-——no prayers offered 
up—souls were now left to shift for them- 
selves; no value was given, and those who 
had enjoyed the advantage of the former 
transfer now turned round, and after a 
century of civil war which followed upon 
that transfer, dared the House to touch 
this property unless they meant to set an 
example of spoliation and plunder. The 
right hon. Gentleman had spoken of the 
thimble rig, but in his (Mr. O’Connell’s) 
opinion the thimble rig was at the other 
side, and these things were more properly 
to be found at the Derby. Such legisla- 
tion as the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
on this subject would suit the show-box, 
and the race-ground, and black-legs, but 
faded into unintelligibility before the light 
of common honesty and just intention. 
Who were they that received the tithes in 
England? Why, theclergy of the people 
of England. Who were they who enjoyed 
the Church revenue of Scotland? The 
clergy of the people of Scotland. Did 
any one believe that, if it were proposed 
in England to give to the Catholic clergy 
of England—the Catholics being about 
one-sixteenth of the nation—the property 
now possessed by the Establishment, that 
the people would agree to it? Would 
the House agree to it? Would the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stanley) agree to 
it? If last year such an Act had been 
proposed, would not the right hon. Gen- 
tleman have been the first to oppose the 
handing over the property from those who 
were really the clergy of the people to 
those who were not? The principle which 
he contended for was recognized in Scot- 
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land, but they compelled that recognition 
by force. ‘There was no begging, or peti- 
tioning, or cajolling of right hon. friends, 
They argued the question with the broad- 
sword—they urged it with its edge—they 
garrisoned themselves in the mountain 
fastnesses, and, after fighting for fifty 
years, they happily succeeded in what is 
now called spoliation. They succeeded 
in making a transfer of the property, not 
to the clergy of the Protestant Church, 
not to the clergy of the Catholic, but to 
the clergy of a new Church, the Church 
of Scotland ; and properly was it so trans- 
ferred, for that was the Church of the 
people. Whilst this struggle lasted what 
was the consequence ; Scotland, instead 
of adding strength to the empire as at 
present, was then the weakness of Eng- 
land. The countries at war with Great 
Britain speculated on her disaffection ; 
every invasion which threatened was di- 
rected to that quarter of the empire, and 
the Throne itself was insecure whilst her 
wrongs remained unredressed. When the 
cause of dissatisfaction was removed, how 
different was the state of things? Scot- 
land, instead of being the weakness, be- 
came the strength, the ornament of, and 
added dignity to the empire. They had 
satisfied the demands of the country, they 
had done her justice, they adopted the 
religion of the people as the religion of 
the State. He did not ask so much for 
Ireland. Indeed, when he had formerly 
suggested that a portion of this property 
in Ireland should go to maintain those 
who ministered to the religious wants of 
the great body of the people in that coun- 
try, the proposition had been disclaimed 
by millions of voices there, and he himself 
had been blamed for having made it. He 
had received many communications on 
the subject, all rejecting such a proposi- 
tion; but they were unanimous in desiring 
that the burthen should be lightened ; and 
unless some means were taken to effect 
that, they never could hope to establish 
peace in the land. To decide upon what 
should be done in reference to this subject, 
there was no necessity of issuing a ram- 
bling Commission. All that was neces- 
sary to be known could be ascertained in 
the space of eight-and-forty hours. Let 
them go upon the plain principle, that 
where there was no flock to preside over, 
and no services to be performed, there 
should be no revenue. Let there be at 


once some sweeping and beneficial change 
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made, so as to bring the institutions of 
the State into harmony with the people, and 
then Government might be proud of their 
success. Let them not continue to bring 
forward unmeaning and unintelligible pro- 
positions—unsatisfactory and neutral mea- 
sures, which were neither one thing nor 
the other. Let them not keep the public 
in the present state of suspense, but pro- 
pose something intelligible, and in which 
the people could confide. There was no 
necessity for the Commission to enable 
Government to decide upon what it ought 
to do. Let them take the statement of 
the hon. Member for the University of 
Dublin, who might be said to be the advyo- 
cate of the clergy. Let them take his 
word, in the belief that he would neither 
exaggerate nor diminish, Take the sum 
mentioned by that hon, Gentleman, and 


then apply the plan which he (Mr. O’Con- | 


nell) proposed. Where one-fourth of the 
inhabitants were of the Establishment, let 
the living be continued, where it was not so 
much, letthe living be done away with; add 
the property to the receipts of the Exche- 


quer, and letincumbents be paid by anissue | 


of Exchequer Bills. Let such a course as 
this be adopted, and it would at once and 
for ever extinguish the heart-burnings 
which must otherwise continue in Ireland, 
whilst, at the same time, it would make 
proper provision for the religious instruc- 
tion of the members of the Establishment. 


If Ministers undertook some such plain, | 


and intelligible measure as that, the 
Honse would support them in it, or if 
obstacles were thrown in the way, they 
would be supported from without by the 
voice and the confidence of the people. If, 
in endeavouring to carry such a project 
into effect, they should be driven from 
their station, it would be but for a season. 
They would shortly be borne back on the 
shoulders of the people, and supported by 
a principle maintained and established by 
the consent of every rational being in the 
empire. Then they would enjoy in Ire- 
land that peace which England did not 
know until the religion of the country was 
consonant with the opinions of the great 
bulk of the people, which Scotland only 
exhibited when her clergy were identified 
and combined with the population, and 
which never could be known in Ireland 
until her present grievous and harassing 
Oppressions were removed. 

Mr. Lefroy said, the magnitude of the 
interests involved in the present question, 
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and the results which would flow from it, 
if carried, were partly the reasons why he 
offered a few observations to the House. 
He could not accede to the doctrines and 
theories jaid down by the Government, or 
by the hon. member for Dublin; for both 
parties rested their arguments on a falla- 
cious principle, and their observations 
tended to delude the public, while they 
struck at the foundation of the Church 
Establishment, the most venerated of our 
institutions, the one that was most closely 
linked with the preservation of the whole 
scheme of our Constitution. The hon, 
member for Dublin might speak for that 
section of the Irish people of whose 
opinions he was the Representative; but 
he could not speak for the influence, the 
rank, the wealth, and the independence 
of the Irish Protestants, who, it would 





no doubt be allowed, should be taken 
| into the account in any estimate of the 
| people of Ireland; but, above all, he 
| could not speak for the people of England 
}—who were bound to the English Pro- 
| testant Establishment by the ties of reve- 
rence and duty, and by their deep and 
‘fixed conviction of its paramount utility 
'and purity of faith; an Establishment of 
which the Irish Church was at once the 
associate and the offspring. Did the hon. 
Member think, that the Irish Protestants 
or the English people would support his 
attempts at the destruction of their reli- 
gious Establishment? Did he expect 
they would echo his cry of spoliation ?— 
Let the hon. Member disguise his designs 
as he would, the Protestant people would 
see through the thin veil. The object was 
spoliation, and that they never would con- 
sent to. The hon. Member, whom he 
would meet on the principle of law, had 
mis-stated the title of Church property.— 
The sophistries of the hon. Member should 
not be mistaken for maxims, and his deduc- 
tions were liable to the same objections as 
the principles he laiddown. The hon. Mem- 
ber stated, that the present property of the 
Protestant Church was a transfer from the 
Catholic Church by a simple Act of Parlia- 
ment; and was, therefore, revokable by an 
Act of Parliament. Now, that was a doctrine 
the truth of which he would, unhesitatingly, 
deny. That property stood on the same 
foundation as that of the Church of Eng- 
land, for both Churches were based on the 
same principle, and their rights were co- 
equal. In both countries, it was an en- 
dowment for that which was, at the time, 
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the religion of the State, and accordingly | 
them to depart from the principle of the 


these endowments contained no less in 


England than in Ireland, conditions con- | 


nected with the Roman Catholic religion. 


But, when the Legislature thought fit to | 


adopt the reformed religion (and could 
their right be doubted?) the property of 
the Church followed, as an incident to the 
religion of the State. It had always be- 
longed to it, and never yet had been 
severed from it in either country. The 
hon. and learned Member asked, who had 
the property of the Church in England ? 
and his answer was the clergy ‘of the 
people of England. He, also, asked who 
had the property of the Church in Scot- 
land? and the reply which he gave was 
the clergy of the people of Scotland. He 
had no objection to follow up the question 
with respect to Ireland, and to the ques- 
tion ‘‘of who had the property of the 
Church in Ireland?” he would reply, the 
clergy of those who owned the property 
of that country, and who substantially 
paid the tithe. When the House was 
told, that the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
paid the tithes, it was a mere fallacy. 
How was it possible that could be the 
case, when they were not the proprietors 
of the land? It was the proprietors of 
the soil upon whom the burthen really 
fell, and this was the ground upon which, 
in the Report of the Tithe Committee, in 
1832, to which the present Secretary for 
Ireland was a party, they justified the 
measure of charging the tithes upon the 
Jandlords of Ireland, as they in general be- 
longed to the established religion. When 
the hon. and learned Member asked, why 
should the tithe be paid to the clergy 
of a handful of Protestants—it might as 
well be asked, why the property of the 
ancient Irish people was to be left with 
a handful of Protestants. He feared, 
that if the principles by which his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers were guided should be 
acted upon with regard to the Church, 
that the day was not far distant when a 
claim would be set up for the restoration 
of the forfeited estates, and a call made 
that they should revert to the representa- 
tives of their ancient possessors. But the 
chief object which he had in rising was, 
to apply himself to one point which was 
pressed by those who preceded him upon 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Althorp), 
and to which no satisfactory answer had 
been given. He wished to know what 


new light had broken in upon his Majesty’s 


| 
| 
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Government since February last, to induce 


Bill which they thea introduced, in ac- 


| cordance with the recommendations con- 


tained in the Reports of Committees of 
both Houses of Parliament—a Bill, which 
was introduced with a view of commuting 
tithes into landed property. That prin- 
ciple Ministers had now abandoned, 
although it was adopted after the most 
mature deliberation. ©The Commons’ 
Committee was composed almost exclu- 
sively of members of the Government, or 
their strenuous supporters, not more than 
four or five Members having been taken 
from the other side of the House. That 
Committee sat six months; the whole of 
the question upon Irish tithes was referred 
to them; they came to a resolution upon 
the subject, and to that resolution the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Lit- 
tleton) was an assenting party. The Re- 
solution stated, that it was essential to 
the permanent peace of Ireland. It was 
now said, that it would be too large an 
investment to make in land in Ireland; 
but that view of the subject was before 
the Committee. It appeared, that they 
calculated the produce of the sale of tithes 
—the probability of getting a sufficient 
quantity of land—the whole question 
was thoroughly examined at the time 
—no new light could, therefore, have since 
shone out upon the subject. It appeared 
that the Committee were distinctly of 
opinion, that it would be proper to reinvest, 
for the benefit of the Church, the money 
raised by the sale of tithes. ‘They said 
‘upon every ground, it appears expedient 
that this investment should be made, if 
possible, in’ land,”—and according to 
that recommendation the Bill of last. Fe- 
bruary was introduced. A Committee of 
the House of Lords had been appointed 
at the same time to inquire into the same 
subject. The Lord President of the 
Council was chairman of that Committee, 
aud they concurred in recommending a 
commutation of Irish tithe into land. 
He was at a loss to conjecture why it was 
his Majesty’s Ministers had thrown over- 
board the Bill founded upon the recom- 
mendations of two Committees, appointed 
by themselves, and of which many of his 
Majesty’s present advisers were members, 
unless it was at the suggestion of the 
Gentleman who had lately become their 
confidential adviser, the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin, But it was said, that 
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the peace of Ireland would be secured by 
adopting the course at present recom- 
mended. He should like to ask upon 
what authority such an expectation rested. 
He would appeal to every class of Irish 
Members, and he was confident that the 
opinions of no one class would warrant 
the statement of the noble Lord, that the 
proposed plan would give peace to Ireland. 
On the contrary the united testimony of 
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all parties was borne to this fact, that it | 


would not conduce to the peace of Ire- 


would give relief to the peasantry of Ire- 
land, and if the fact were so, he admitted 
that some plausible ground for supporting 
the measure might be found. But would 
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to which the House had come last Session 
on the 147th clause. The proposition of 
the Government was, to reverse that 
decision, and he trusted the House would 
not follow the Ministers in their system 
of vacillation and plunder, which, if per- 
severed in, must lead in the first instance 
to the subversion of the Church in Ire- 
land ; and, as a consequence, he very much 
apprehended it would lead to a severance 
of the Legislative Union between England 


| and Ireland, and finally toa separation of 
land. But it was stated that the measure 


it give relief to the peasantry? He | 
denied that it would, and its effect, as it 


appeared to him, would be that of 


enabling the landivrds who were to be re- | 


lieved to the extent of two-fifths of the 
existing charge for tithes, to add that 
amount to their rents. He believed the 
most effectual way to relieve the peasantry 
would be to convert the tithe into land ; 
there would then be but the one charge 
—that for rent. At present the cottier 
tenant, such was the competition for land, 
made offers for land without taking tithe 
into account, and the landlord often let 
his land without attending sufficiently to 
the charges upon it beyond the rent. 
Thence arose one of the difficulties in the 
payment of tithe. The only way, in his 


the two countries. With all these con- 
sequences in view, he must give his oppo- 
sition, as well to the resolution proposed 
by his Majesty’s Government, as to the 
Amendment proposed by the hon. mem- 
ber for Middiesex. The latter was more 
explicit than the former, but had nothiag 
else to recommend it; but as he equally 
disapproved of both, he should meet both 
propositions in succession by a decided 
negative. 

Mr. Lambert said, that though he was 
opposed to the former Bill, yet, when he 
heard the declarations of the Government, 
and when he saw the ill-assorted and ill- 
omened union of parties—when he heard 


the epithets of shoplifters and swindlers 


(Mr. Lefroy’s) opinion, to relieve the pea- | 
santry, and effectually to secure the peace | 
of Ireland was, to pass a Bill in accord- | 
anee with the recommendations of the | 


two Committees, and convert tithe into 


yet as it was calculated to secure the re- 
mainder, effectually and permanently the 
tranquillity of Ireland, it had received his 


applied by a right hon. Gentleman, a late 
Secretary, to those who were opposed to 
his views, considering the machinations re- 
sorted to on the opposite side, he could 
not think of opposing the Bill. He re- 
spected the religious feelings and preju- 
dices of every one when those feelings 
emanated from the heart, and were not 
directed to factious purposes. But if re- 
ligion were to be made the vehicle of party 


| views, and the instrument of social dis- 
land. Such a Bill was read a first and | 
second time, and although it sacrificed a | 
portion of the property of the Church, | 
| testant Church if its revenues were drawn 


support. He regretted, that his Majesty’s | 


Ministers had departed from that Bill— 


measure now proposed would leave the 
question still unsettled. ‘The property of 
the Church was to be sacrificed without 
removing that fruitful source of agitation 
which haa for three or four vears back 
been carried on in Ireland with such mis- 
chievous effects. Being opposed to the 
alterations now proposed, he must. resist 
them, the more especially as these altera- 
tions went in fact to reverse the decision 


cord, he must say, that religion was abused, 
and that such proceedings should be dis- 
countenanced. How could itinjure the Pro- 


from a source less odious to the people 
than they were at present? Hon. Gen- 
tlemen talked of vindicating the law; 


| but the House pronounced that the law 
they had unsettled everything—and_ the 





was bad—that it was based on injustice. 
Then should they abolish that law, and 
there was therefore an end of its vindi- 
cation. But as the House which declared 
the law to be bad did not annul it, the 
people, acting on the declarations of the 
House, took the matter into their own 
hands and anticipated the House. He 
thoneht the landlords conld do much to 
mitivate, if not remove, the evil. But 
then it would not be fair to ask them to 
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adjust such acomplicated and embarrassing 
ape eagle be. rrinenagi en erie seapend, 
His opinion was, that there should be an | 
abatement to the landlord of forty per | 
cent, and that the landlord should abate | 
the tenant sixty per cent. He hoped | 
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Government would go on with the mea- | 


sure. 
ments of much good. 
support them. 
tion at once, and that was the way to| 


It was one t! vat possessed the elc- | 


check turbulence, insurrection, and blood- | 


shed. 
Mr. 


on the question under the consideration 


of the House, was let out by the speech | 
of the hon. Member who had just sat | 
said, he’ 
came down to the House prepared to) 
but since | 
had heard the declaration of the | 
noble Lord (Lord Althorp) on the question | 
| their present difficulty, and leave the 


down. The hon. member 


vote the 


he 


against measure, 


of appropriation, he had changed his mind, 
and would give the measure every support. 
What a miserable system of temporising 
and double dealing was this on the part 
of the Government! they threw out in 
their speeches the bait of ‘“ Church 
plunder” to catch votes on a question 
which they contended did not involve that 
principle, and yet they had not the man- 
liness or honesty to act upon the princi- 
ple when it was regularly before the 
House. They well knew they would have 
a large majority in that House, if they 
brought forward a resolution affirming 
that principle of the spoliation of C! hurch 
property; but they had not the courage 
to meet the consequences out of that 
House. No—not even in the Cabinet 


of which they were members, although | 
they boasted that it was now a united _ 
ceded with him, were to be repudiated ; 


Cabinet, of which he did not believe one 
word; but instead of that intelligible 
and straight-forward (although he felt 
desperate) course, what did the Govern- 
ment do? 
the case of the hon. member for Wexford, 
that they should procure a majority there, 
by professing sentiments as members of 
that House, which, as members of the 


Cabinet, they would not dare to carry 
into operation; otherwise, why the shuf- | 
fling—why the commission-issuing why | 
the moving of the previous question 
upon a Resolution that did not go one | 
iota beyond their own declarations, and 
shrinking at all times from fairly meeting 
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| tell it. 


Shaw said, the whole secret of the | 
policy pursuing by his Majesty’s Ministers | 





Why—they calculated, as in | 
though only a part of it was to be carried 
into effect for the present,—then which 
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that question? If he was asked what was 
the sufficient motive of the Government 
on the present occasion—he could easily 
The Government found them- 
selves in the difficulty of having brought 
forward a measure, from which they could 
not with common decency recede, and 
had not the firmness to go on with; 


The country would | therefore it was, they asked that House to 
“Let them settle the ques- | let them put their hand into the public 


purse, and take 1,200,000/. from the Con- 
solidated Fund to extricate them from 
their embarrassment, not professing to 
have in hand more than 60,0002. at pre- 
sent to meet that demand; or that the 
Perpetuity Purchase Fund could ever 
exceed 1,200,000/. Supposing for the 
sake of arguinent, that it could be applic- 
able to such a purpose, the point then 
was merely one of finance, whether the 
people of England and Scotland would 
be satisfied to pay so largea sum from their 
pockets, to enable the Ministry to tide over 


question of tithes as unsettled as ever— 


for, so far from that Bill putting an end 


to what the hon. member (Mr. Lambert) 
called ‘‘ the atrocious tithe system” it 
went in direct terms to perpetuate it; and 


the principle of redemption which alone, 
| according to the shewing of the Govern- 


ment themselves, could have had the 
effect of extinguishing tithe, was now to 
be abandoned. With respect to the Bill 
before them, as in every other case the 
Administration were blowing hot and cold. 
The noble Lord said, the principle of it 
was to be given up, as since the right hon, 
Gentleman (Mr. Stanley) had left the 
Cabinet, it appeared, by the statement of 


the noble Lord that the principles which 


had been acted upon, to retain him and 
those colleagues who so honourably se- 


while, on the other hand, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. Littleton) assured the House that 
the Bill was the same in principle, al- 


was the House to believe, the noble Lord or 
the right hon. Gentleman? Such, in 
short, was the manner in which the pre- 
sent Government dealt with every 
subject which came before them. He 


_wished to say a few words with regard 


to the hon. and learned member for 


| Dublin, and the negotiations which had 
itaken place between him and the right 
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hon. Secretary for Ireland. The House 
had witnessed the great “ blow up” which 
had taken place on the previous night 
with regard to these negotiations. It was 
rather a delicate affair, and he (Mr. Shaw) 
had no desire to revive an unpleasant 
subject. But, notwithstanding that “ blow 
up,” and notwithstanding what had been 
said that night in another place, where the 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment had spurned the idea of any negotia- 
tion being entered into between the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin, and any 
member of the Government, he was 
convinced, that the negotiations which 
were said to have been so abruptly broken 
off were still pending. Hon. Gentlemen | 
might laugh at the idea; but he would | 
prove the fact by this test, that the Co- 
ercion Bill would not be supported by his 
Maijesty’s Ministers in that House, what- 
ever might be said to the contrary. He 
believed, that no Member of the Cabinet 
would support that Bill; and he drew his 
inference from the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member that night. It was only 
a fortnight ago, just before the negotia- 
tions had taken place, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had declared war | 
against the Government solely on account | 
of their intention to introduce the Co- 
ercion Bill. The words of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman were, “‘ Now is our 
time to oppose the Government, for the 
House of Lords are ready to pour down 
upon them, and I will give them every 
support in my power, in order to drive the 
Ministers from their places.” Ue believed 
he had stated the substance of the hon. 
Member correctly, and he was strengthen- 
ed in that belief by a reference to the 
letter which the hon. and iearned Member | 
had addressed to the people of Wexford. 
The hon. and learned Member admitted 
his correctness, and that was sufficient for 
his purpose. With regard to Church pro- 
perty, the hon. and learned Member had 
that night said, that the surplus of any 
fund that might fall in ought to be applied 
to the support of the Catholic clergy. 
Now, when the hon. and learned Member 
was questioned on this very point bya 
Committee of that House in the year 
1825, before the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill was passed, he stated that one of the 
principal objections entertained against 
that measure by the Protestants of Ire- 
land arose from the fears which they en- 
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tertained, that the Catholics, if emanci- 
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pated, would endeavour to effect the ap- 
propriation of the property of the Church 
to the purposes of the State. And when 
he was further asked if the Catholic 
Priesthood were desirous of obtaining any 
part of the Church property, he replied, 
that he never heard them express such a 
wish. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
was then asked, if he meant his observa- 
tion to apply to tithes also: he distinctly 
answered that the Catholic Clergy would 
not accept of any portion of the property 
of the Church; and he added, that the 
Catholics generally objected to any such 
appropriation. He, however, did not rise 
for the purpose of pointing out the incon- 
sistencies of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, but to caution the House against 
being deluded by his Majesty’s Ministers 
—to vote a sum of money out of the 
Consolidated Fund, which they could never 
expect to have repaid—for the purpose, 
too, of preventing the extinguishment of 
tithes by means of redemption; and, 
above all, that they should not be imposed 
upon by professions of his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters of their readiness to spoliate 
Church property — professions obviously 
used to catch votes on that occasion, 
when the question of appropriation was 
not fairly raised by the Government— 
which question they had not the manli- 
ness io raise fairly, and to a contest upon 
which he boldly defied the Ministers— 
conscious, as he was, that they would 
have an overwhelming majority in that 
House, but still confident that the sound 
feeling of the people of England, as well 
as every principle of truth and justice, 
would be opposed to them. 

Mr. Gisborne said, that when this mea- 
sure was first brought forward, and he 
was called on to vindicate the right of 
property in tithes, leaving the ques- 
tion of appropriation, on which it was 
intimated the Cabinet differed, unsettled, 
he certainly hesitated as to his vote; but 
he now considered the case changed. 
Since the recent change in the Cabinet, 
the case stood on very different grounds. 
The ministerial appointments had given 
the utmost satisfaction, and the real ques- 
tion was, whether they should quarrel with 
people who were travelling the same road 
with them, because they did not travel 
fast enough for their wishes, and throw 
themselves into the arms of those who 
wished to travel in an opposite direction, 
The right hon, Gentleman opposite would 
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in vain hold out his blandishments to you 
about what he pleased to call the gener- 
ous party with whom he acted. Toryism 
has, indeed, hidden its diminished head 
in that House; it held a higher attitude 
in the House adjoining; but if they 
wished to see it in its genuine purity 
and spirit, let them seek it at Oxtord. 
There the child was first cradled, uor did 
he doubt that its cradle would prove the 
dying bed of its decrepitude. The fact 
was, that whatever disguise it might put 
on, Toryism was as insolent, overbearing, 
and unteachable, as it ever was, and so it 
would ever continue to be. [t had been 
said, that Ministers had not raised the 
question fairly, but he really thought that 
had not the question of appropriation 
been raised, they would not have heard 
so vehement an opposition from the hon, 
Gentleman, and the generous party with 
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whom he was connected. The right hon. | 
Gentleman had taiked of the difficulty of | 


finding the Church property of Ireland | 


under any of the thimbles. Let him have 


} 


{ 


the management of them, and they should | 
find it under the thimble of the Crown. | 


The right hon. Gentleman had argued, 


that the principle in this case was totally | 
new, that the main and chief principle of | 


the former Bill was removed from this 
Bill—namely, that of redemption. He 


agreed with the right hon. Gentleman, | 
that the power of redemption was a valu- | 


able part of the Bill, and he hoped, that 
that power, though it might be postponed, 
would not ultimately be done away with. 
He agreed in the opinion that, though 


the great object should be to have the | 


power of the redemption of tithes, yet 
that tithes should be no longer known. 


Though he agreed in this great principle, | 


he must add, that it would be unpalatable 
should so large a sum of money be invested 
in land, and he wanted to know what was 
the absolute necessity of investing the 
whole amount in land. Surely, there 
were other securities to be found—in the 
public funds, and elsewhere in the State ! 
But the Church was never satisfied ; it 
had always stood in its own light. He 
hesitated not to say, that the difficulties 
of the tithe question would never have 
existed but for the tenacity with which 
the Church had adhered to certain opin- 
ions in reference to this subject. 
had thrown every impediment in the way. 
At the time of the war, when every body 
was anxious to avail himself of any facili- 
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ties which were given to the redemption 
of tithes, the Church stuck doggedly to a 
certain principle, like some stupid fellow, 
who was always afraid of being injured by 
a bargain. Had this not been the case, 
he thought that tithes would have been 
redeemed, and they would not have had 
the present difficult question to dispute 
about. He did not know, however, why 
it should be assumed as a fact, that the 


| Church would not take any thing but 


land, nor could he imagine why the secu- 
rity of the State was not deemed sufficient. 
Then they were called upon to make up 
the deliciency out of the Consolidated 
Fund. He was willing to adopt that 
course, but he would not attempt to de- 
ceive the House, or depart from those 
principles which he had always advocated ; 
and he begged to assure the hon. member 
for Middlesex that he never would cease 
to endeavour to repay the amount to the 
Consolidated Fund out of the revenues 
of the Irish Church. He was willing to 
go as far as he could at the present mo- 
ment. He took this resolution, not as 
comprehending that which was satisfac- 
tory, but because it was all he could get. 
He spoke thus openly in order that no 
man might hereafter say, that he took 
away this money without stating what 
were his ulterior objects. It was on this 
ground that he should vote on the present 
occasion, and he would endeavour to pay 
for the lay tithes upon this principle ; for 
it was only because they were applicable 
in a certain way that they were not put 
into one boat with ecclesiastical tithes. 
He would say, that the Church should re- 
lieve them from the difficulty in which 
they were placed, and it would be for them 
to make up the amount for lay tithes. 
The hon. member for Middlesex had 


/ moved an Amendment, which Amendment 


| proposed an Amendment. 


he hoped the hon. Gentleman would not 
persist in. But he had never yet heard 
a Motion made with respect to Ireland, to 
which he should not have liked to have 
For his own 
part, he felt very much disposed to move, 
that an humble address be presented to 
his Majesty, praying that his Majesty 
would be graciously pleased never to make 
another Irish Bishop; that his Majesty 
would be graciously pleased to withdraw 


She } a whole regiment from Ireland on the 


‘death of every existing Bishop; and 





that on the death of every Dean, his 
Majesty would withdraw a battalion of the 
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army. If this advice were followed, he 
verily believed, that it would be found that 
Ireland would be more satistied than ever 
she had been. This was the Amendment 
which he should like to move. [‘* Move, 
move !”| He would not move his Amend- 
ment, and he said so as an inducement to 
the hon. member for Middlesex to follow 
his example. He hoped the hon. Gentle- 
man would withdraw his Amendment, and 
allow them to have a concurrent vote. 
With respect to what the further intentions 
of the Government might be, they might 
feel justified in observing some reservation 
on this point; but he was willing to sup- 
port his Majesty’s Government, of whom 
he believed the great majority of the Honse 
had a high opinion—and recent events 
had shown clearly what were the feelings 
of those who supported liberal measures 
out of doors. He hoped that the House 
would, by its vote,” strengthen the hands 
of the Government, and the faster and the 
safer Ministers would then be enabled to 
go on the road the great majority of the 
nation wished, 

Mr. Shei! said, that there was a very 
important ditference between the Resolu- 
tion and the Amendment; and the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gisborne) was, in con- 
sistency, bound to support the latter. He 
had condemned the exclusive applica- 
tion of the surplus Perpetuity Fund to 
the deficit on the Ecclesiastical tithes. 
The resolution did confine the application 
of the surplus Perpetuity Fund to the Kc- 
clesiastical deficit, and expressly exciuded 
lay tithes. The Amendment corrected that 
defect. He did not desire to throw any 
vexatious obstacle in the way of the Go- 
vernment where they had manifested the 
least disposition to take a single step to- 
wards justice to Ireland; buthe could not 
avoid remonstrating with them on their 
perverse, their weak, adherence to the doc- 
trine that the Perpetuity Fund was to be 
only applicable to Church purposes. The 
Resolution charged the entire deficit on 
the Consolidated Fund, and they reim- 
bursed that fund as far as Ecclesiastical 
lithes only were concerned out of the sur- 
plus Perpetuity Fund. Apply it to the 
deficit of lay tithes, and then they had 
at once the recognition of the great prin- 
ciple of disappropriation from the Church, 
The 147th Clause originally provided, that 
the surplus fund should be applied to such 
purposes as Parliament should think pro- 
per. That clause was abandoned, anda 
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sacrifice made to Churchmen. Now was 
the time to re-assert it, instead of sticking 
to the Conservative principle that Eccle- 
slastical possessions were to be applicable 
to none but Ecclesiastical interests. Good 
God! Did the Government, after all their 
declarations, pertinaciously adhere in prac- 
tice to the principle which they were told 
that they had relinquished? But of what 


| avail would be the entreaties of men dis- 


posed to support them when they were 
right, and when they were not, would be 
excited by the taunts, the contumelious 
jeering, of their Conservative antagonists ? 
‘The member for the University of Dublin 
reproached them with their pusillanimity ; 
and their former colleague, the late Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, whose insidious 
friendship was worse than open hostility, 
had poured out all his acerbities upon his 
associates. It was not a little surprising, 
that the right hon. Gentleman who sat be- 
side him in such interesting juxtaposition 
—the late First Lord of the Admiralty, 
had contented himself with nodding assent 
to all that was said by his right hon. 
Associate, and had not, since his deser- 
tion of the Ministers broken a silence, 
which might be judicious, but was remark- 
able. There they were together, a sort of 
Parliamentary Gemini, shedding their ra- 
diance in Conservative splendour over the 
fortunes of Toryism, and intimating pros- 
perous serenity to those who had hitherto 
held the way im the midst of clouds and 
storms. The ex-Secretary for the Colonies 
had already spoken three times, explained 
his motives, and poured forth his amiable 
emotions; but the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty had remained profoundly silent. 
Was it that it would have been super- 
Huous in him to have spoken, and that all 
that he could say or feel had been ade- 


quately expressed by his brother in resig- 


| 





{ nation ? 


What! had the ex-Secretary for 
the Colonies proved a faithful Representa- 
live, not only of his opinions, but of his 
sensibilities, and expressed all his tender 
recollection of his old official friendship 
and formal political associations? He 
shonld address a word or two to both 
those hon. Gentlemen, and have done. 
How could they reconcile their former 
conduct with their present virulent oppo- 
sition to Government? When they voted 
for Reform, and supported it with great 
vehemence, and resorted to such means to 
effeet it, did they not foresee that the Re- 
form of the Church must be the result ? 
2Q 
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Did they look before them? They did not 


want warning at least. The member for 
Tamworth again and again exclaimed, 
that the downfall of the Church would 
inevitably follow what he called their 
revolutionary innovations. How could 
they think, that the democracy of Ire- 
land could be so strengthened, and the 
Orange ascendancy laid prostrate, with- 
out producing the consequences that were 
passing before them? Again, let them 
look at their own measures. Did they not 
upset the very cradle of Protestantism 
when they destroyed the Kildare-place 
Society? Did the right hon. Gentleman 
(the Secretary for the Colonics) remember 
how he was reviled and reproached by the 
men who now joined him in the Church 
cry? “You are robbing us,” they ex- 
claimed, “of the Bible.” He despised 
the Bible shout, and those whom he had 
abandoned might hold in equal scorn the 
efforts which were made to arouse the reli- 
gious passions of the English people. 
Those endeavours had failed. Not a pe- 
tition came from England to this House in 
favour of the abuses of the Irish Estab- 
lishment. Look at Finsbury! They might 
Jaugh at the mention of Finsbury; but 
who was the Conservative candidate? The 
man who went with the member for Dover 
on his celebrated hackney-coach expedi- 
tion to Windsor to petition the late 
King against Catholic Emancipation. 
This was the individual set up on High 
Church principles, and his discomfiture 
was not a little ominous of public senti- 
ment. But to return to the two right 
hon, Gentlemen. Did they not vote for 
the abolition of ten Irish Bishoprics? Did 
they not vote for the suspension of Protest- 
ant incumbency in every parish where 
divine service had not been performed for 
three years? Was there no principle in- 
volved in that measure? Was it not an 
admission, that the extent of the Protest- 
ant population was to be taken into ac- 
count in a parish? Why not, then, in 
an entire country? The Secretary for the 
Colonies exclaimed against a reduction of 
forty per cent. He himself supported a 
Bill reducing the Church-property twenty 
per cent. Then it was only a question of 
degree. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
that it was monstrous to charge the deficit 
on the Consolidated Fund. Did he not 
support the proposition for abolishing 
English Church-rates, and substituting a 
charge on the Consolidated Fund? Thus 
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his whole conduct was a tissue of incon- 
sistencies. Let the Government bid him 
and his confederates defiance. Some one 
had said: ‘* Now is the time for the Lords.” 
His answer would be, ‘“ Now is the time 
for the Commons and the English people.” 
Wothing but a little vigour on the part of 
the Government was requisite to ensure 
their stability. The Conservatives did not 
dare to take office. [‘ Hear,” from the 
Opposition Benches.| Wherefore, then, 
did they not accept it? The Lords were 
with them; and the Secretary for the Co- 
lonies made a significant reference to an 
illustrious person on a former occasion. 
Yet, with all their vaunting, they did not 
venture to stretch the hand to that which 
was within theirreach. Why? Because 
they knew that England was against them, 
and that the weakness, indecision, and 
vacillation of the Government afforded 
them their only chance. 

Sir Robert Peci said, there were two 
principles involved in the question under 
discussion, ‘The first was, that the public 
should be called upon to contribute a 
certain sum to make up the deficiency 
which would arise from the adoption of 
the change to the Irish land proprietors. 
There was, in short, to be an absolute 
charge of 60,0002. on the public purse, 
the payment of which there was not the 
smallest ground to hope. To that he 
decidedly objected. But there was another 
principle involved in the Resolution. 
That principle was, that by way of pro- 
viding a partial compensation to the 
public revenue for the amount it was to 
contribute, the fund which, by a solemn 
Act of Parliament, passed only so far back 
as the Session of 1833, was established 
and set apart for purposes of a strictly 
moral and religious character, was in the 
Session of 1834 to be shamefully violated, 
and made applicable to purposes of an 
entirely secular nature. The adoption of 
such a principle could not but tend to 
shake ail confidence in the decision of his 
Majesty’s Government, and of the Legis- 
lature; and if no other Member raised 
his voice to protest against and denounce 
it, it should meet with his unqualified 
condemnation. He objected to the two 
principles on which the Resolution was 
based ; but on a still more decided ground 
he objected to the Resolution itself, namely, 
because it tended to throw much greater 
obstacles in the way of the final settle- 
ment of the difficult question of tithes 
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than the measure which was brought 
in by his Majesty’s Government in Febru- 
ary last. The measure then introduced 
by the present Government proceeded on 
the true principle—it was in conformity 
with all preceding measures on the subject 
of tithe, and was intended to do that 
which constituted the only security for 
the Established Church, and the permanent 
tranquillity of Ireland; at least, after the 
course which had been taken, after the 
omissions to enforce the law, and after 
the violation of all authority in that coun- 
try—the only course, he repeated, which 
was left for the Legislature to adopt was, 
to encourage the redemption cf tithes. 
He thought that had been the object of 
his Majesty’s Government. ‘Their rallying 
cry last year had been the extinction of 
tithes, and, in February, accordingly, they 
introduced a measure which contemplated 
their extinction by means of redemption. 
But they now departed from that principle, 
and were going to make tithe a permanent 
charge in Ireland under the name of a 
rent. Why, what distinction was there? 
In point of fact, they borrowed the plan 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, the 
member for the City of Dublin; and having 
stolen his child, like other plagiarists, 
as Sheridan said, they attempted so to dis- 
figure it, as to make it impossible for the 
hon. and learned Gentleman himself to 
recognize his own production. And how 
well they had succeeded! They had been 
kicking, and hacking, and cutting the un- 
fortunate bantling which had been pro- 
duced only a few weeks since, so that in 
point of fact the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man could not be made to own it. But 
the noble Lord (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) said, ‘‘ Pay this out of the 
Consolidated Fund, and do not refuse to 
provide future peace and tranquillity for 
lreland by refusing the paltry sum of 
60,0007.” Now, undoubtedly, if the noble 
Lord thought it would lead to the security 
and tranquillity of that country, he was 
warranted in asking for the vote; but 
what shadow of argument had he brought 
forward to satisfy the House, that if he 
fastened a permanent rent-charge on Ire- 
land, which the landlord was to pay, there 
would, as the necessary consequence, be 
permanent peace and satisfaction there? 
Of all vulgar arts of Government, that of 
solving every difficulty which might arise 
by thrusting the hand into the public 
purse was the most delusory and con- 
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temptible. It had in all times been con- 
sidered the symptom of decav in Govern- 
ment, when they had neither the manli- 
ness to enforce the law, nor the cour- 
age to stand on ancient rights. One 
year they proposed 60,000/., another 
1,000,0002., and a third 59,000/.; and 
their language was, “ Advance us this for 
the sake of peace ;” but, as an hon. Gen- 
tleman had said, they called “ Peace, 
peace,” when there. was no peace. If 
they would consent to redemption, there 
might be a chance of peace ; and he would 
address himself to that part of the ques- 
tion. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gis- 
borne) had said, the Tories called for re- 
demption. Not at all; the Whigs called 
for it,—up to the present hour what they 
demanded was redemption. The course 
pursued by his Majesty’s Government 
was most complicated and unintelligible. 
First, a Commission was appointed to 
value the land ; then the tithes were to be 
sold for four-fifths of their amount; then 
a charge was to be made on the land; 
then remuneration was to be granted out 
of the Consolidated Fund; then the de- 
ficiency was to be made good out of the 
public purse. The whole object seemed 
to be, to complicate and delude. Instead 
of an open and intelligible Bill of three 
clauses, they had a complicated and un- 
intelligible Bill of fifty clauses. But 
why had they changed their views with 
respect to redemption? He did not 
compare the present opinions of his 
Majesty’s Government on this subject 
with the opinions of the Tories; he did 
not compare them with their opinions at 
former and distant periods ; but he merely 
compared their opinions this year with 
their opinions last year, He asked, what 
were the new circumstances which had 
occasioned their change of determination 
with respect to the question of redemption ? 
Evidence was strong and conclusive in 
favour of redemption. He would not ad- 
vert to the evidence of any high Church- 
man or of any Tory, for he knew that 
that would be far from satisfactory to his 
Majesty’s Government. But there was 
Archbishop Whately: he must be in full 
possession of the confidence of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government; he was a member of 
the Poor-laws’ Commission; he was a 
member of the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
His Majesty’s Government must consider 
him a high authority ; and he (Sir Robert 
Peel) therefore confidently referred to 
2Q2 
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Archbishop Whately’s testimony to the 
superiority of redemption to a rent-charge. 
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To his evidence was to be added that of 


the Lord Lieutenant, that of Mr. Blake 
(an individual in whom the Government 
had great confidence), and that of the 
Marquess of Lansdown. All were in 
favour of redemption ; all were in favour 
of securing tithe as soon as it was possible 
to doso, by providing a system of redemp- 
tion. That was the true principle. But 
while the Bill of February last facilitated 
that object, the present Bill did directly 
the reverse, and postponed, indefinitely, 
all temptations to redemption. An hon. 
Gentleman had said, that the question 
simply was, whether or not the whole 
of this money should be invested in the 
purchase of land. That was not the 
question. They might sanction the re- 
demption of tithe without necessarily im- 
plying, that the redemption-money should 
be invested in land. Land was no doubt 
preferable as an investment, because it 
gave additional security; but it did not 
necessarily follow, that the investment in 
land would conclude for ever the question 
of the Church revenues. ‘That question 
oueht to be now and for ever decided in 
favour of their inviolability, aad the noble 
Lord expressly denied that the application 
of the redemptionu-money to land neces- 
sarily determined the question. Then 
why had the noble Lord abandoned the 
principle of redemption 2? The hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr, Gisborne) said, ‘* Why do 
you not deliver over the redemption to 
Keclesiastical Corporations, for the pur- 
pose of applying the money tothe Church ?” 
Would the hon. Gentleman consent to 
that proposal? Would he consent to the 
proposal, that the land-tax or rent-charge 
should be redeemed by the landed propric- 
tors of freland, and that the money should 
be vested inan Eeclesiastical Corporation, 


strictly to be applied to the purposes of 


the Establishment? If he were not pre- 
pared to say so, he should not say, that 
the redemption of the rent-charge neces- 
sarily implied that it should be veste:! in 
land. He thought the House was of one 
Opinion on that principle. They differed 
materially as to the integrity of Church 
property; but he thought there was no 
dispute on the other point. He heard with 
pleasure the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. O'Connell), on a former occasion, 
putting forward a principle of much im- 
portance, and in the tryth and justice of 
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which he most cordially agreed—that to 
whomsoever Church-property belonged, 
and whatever control the Legislature 
might have over it, at all events the landed 
proprietor had no right to it whatever. 
The Government had moved Resolutions 
to that etiect—could they now evade thei ? 
They had all agreed on that point ; they had 
claimed for Parliament the right to make 
a ditierent appropriation ; but at the same 
lime, they admitted, that the landlord 
should pay the full amount-—that it had a 
right to exact from him the full value of 
the tithe, making a reasonable deduction 
for the expenses of collection? If that 
were the case—if it did not belong to the 
landlord, on what principle could they ask 
the people of England to make this pay- 
ment out of the Consolidated Fund? On 
what principle was it that this forty per 
cent was to be given to the landlord ? 
Me thought the first principle was, to 
secure the property of the Church, and 
then afterwards to consider to what objects 
it should be applied; but if the first object 
were to secure the property of the Estab- 
lishment, would Government be prepared 
to enforce that principle in November 
next? If they admitted the principle, 
why not facilitate it by adopting redemp- 
tion in preference to a rent-charge ? ‘The 
noble Lord, and those who acted with 
him, had taken on the present occasion a 
course wholly inconsistent with that 
which they pursued on a former occasion. 
His Majesty’s Government were constantly 
demanding, that the House and the public 
should have confidence in them: but how 
was confidence to be reposed in that 
Ministry which, within a few mouths, was 
found to support two propositions dia- 
meirically opposed to each other? It was 
by acts, not words, that confidence was 
won. Where were the acts which entitled 
the present Government to expect it? In 
the present state of tithes in Ireland, it 
was possible for the Government to have 
taken one of three courses. Firstly, it 
was possible for them to contend for the 
perfect inviolability of Church property, 
consenting to distribute it differently, if 
necessary, for ecclesiastical purposes, That 
was the course which he, and those who 
were with him, would wish to see adopted. 
Secondly, they might have stated distinctly 
and fairly that, after making every possible 
inquiry, they thought the Establishment 
in freland was too amply provided for, 
and that an appropriation, different from 
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the present, ought to take place. Such 
was the course suggested by the hun. 
member for Middlesex. The third course, 
—and it was the one he thought would have 
been selected by the Government,—was, to 
have stated, that they were not in a 
situation to form a correct opinion, and 
that they would forbear making up their 
minds on the subject until the Report of 
the Commission of Inquiry was before 
them. Such, perhaps, would have been 
the most fitting course they could, under 
all circumstances, bave adopted, because, 
as was truly observed by the right hon. 
member for Cambridge a few evenings 
ago, it would savour somewhat of an Trish 
course of proceeding, if, immediately after 
sending out a Commission of Inquiry, 
they proceeded to legislate upon the sub- 
ject to which that inquiry was to be 
directed, without having the result before 
them. What, however, was the extra- 
ordinary course taken by the Government? 
The noble Lord, on behalf of bimself and 
colleagues, declared, that he was perfectly 
ready to meet the question—that he was 
perfectly ready to act on the principle of 
the 147th clause in the Bill of last Session. 
What! the noble Lord, who only three 
nights since declared be was not certain 
whether there was likely to be ary surplus 
fund whatever arising frum the reduction 
of the Irish Church Establishment, but, 
should it turn out there was a surplus, 
that it should be applied to purposes of a 
strictly moral and religious character— 
could it be, that that same noble Lord was 
the person who declared himscif ready, 
nothing new having occurred sinee his 
former declaration, to sanction the piin- 
ciple of the 147th clause, or rather of a 
hew principle gomg far beyond it, adimit- 
ting tithes as Church-property, and yet 
sanctioning their application to a com- 
pietely secular purpose? [Lord Adthorp: 
No, not secular purpose.] Not secular! 
Did the noble Lord mean to say, that to 
give forty per cent out of the surplus fund 
to the Irish landlords, was not applyin: it 
to a secular purpose? Was it a moral 
and religious purpcse ? On Monday even- 
ing last, the noble Lord told the House 
he was not sure whether there would be 
any surplus fund whatever, and that, 
shouid it be found to exist, antil the Re- 
port of the Commissioners of Inquiry was 
presented, he could not make up his mind 
as to its appropriation; and yet, three 
days afterwards, uninfluenced by the taunt 
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of one of his colleagues, that it would be 
an lrish mode of dealing with the ques- 
tion, first to issue a Commission of luquiry, 
and then, before that inquiry could take 
place, to legislate upon the subject io 
which it was directed, the noble Lord 
came forth and declared he had perfectly 
made up his mind as to the course he 
would adopt. What a perfect mockery 
was all this proceeding! Here was the 
Act of last Session—the noble Lord seem- 
ed desirous to throw the respousibility of 
it on the late Secretary for the Colonies ; 
but, unfortunately for himself, he was a 
consenting party to it, and, moreover, the 
head of the Government in that tlotise at 
the time it was introduced. It was the 
noble Lord’s own act; the 147th clause 
was struck out of it; and the assent of 
another branch of the Legislature was 
thereby secured. But what said the pre- 
amble ? ‘ Whereas the number of Bishops 
in lreland may be conveniently dimiuish- 
ed, aud the revenues of certain of the 
Bishoprics, as well as the said annual tax, 
applied to the building, rebuilding, and 
repairing of churches, and other such 
like ecclesiastical purposes, and to the 
augmentation of small livings, and to such 
other purposes as may conduce to the ad- 
vancement of religion, and the eliiciency, 
permanency, and stability of the United 
Church of England and treland 3" and 
then it was provided, that monies sould 
be advauced for building churches, and 
effecting the other recited objects. Well, 
that Act of Parliament passed in 1355, 
tithes having been suspended in the in- 
terval; and, without a shilling which they 
could apply for the advancement of re- 
ligion, the very first act which Govern- 
ment had recourse to was, to lay held 
of the first dawning of an appearance 
of a fand, and appropriate i to the 
Irish Jandlords. If Government had pro- 
posed a vote of Parliament for the pur- 
pose of redressing the wrongs of the Trish 
clergy, if they had then sanctioned the 
redemption of tithe, and the appropria- 
tion of the redemption money to an eccle- 
siastical corporation for the purposes of 
the Church, to be applied in the purchase 
of lands, under such circumstances and 
in such proportions as that corporation 
should think fit, not forcing the moncy 
into the market, but purchasing land 
gradually, there might have been some 
hope left of maintaining the supremacy of 
law in Ireland, and providing for the inter- 
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ests of the Established Church ; but while 
they went on in their present course, vary- 
ing their own acts from day to day, saying, 
on the first day of a week, that their own 
mind was not made up as to a surplus, 
and of course not prepared to deal with 
it; that if such a fund should present 
itself, it should be limited to moral and 
religious purposes ; and on the last day of 
the week, without the Report of the Com- 
missioners, determining the existence of a 
surplus, and consenting to apply it to 
purposes so entirely secular as to make up 
the contributions of the Irish landlord. 
While they pursued such a course they 
might, no doubt, please those who sought 
the destruction of that Church, but they 
would never attract the confidence of any 
sober-minded body worthy to exercise 
legislative functions, far less secure peace 
and tranquillity in Ireland. He could 
not disguise from the House his opinion, 
that there must be reasons for the course 
which Government were now adopting, 
which did not appear on the face of this 
Bill. They were not now agreed as to 
the principle of appropriation. As he said 
before, in his conscience he believed that 
the late Commission had been appointed 
for the purposes of delusion. ‘The noble 
Lord had, in fact, admitted to-night, that 
it was utterly unnecessary for any purpose. 
He had been much struck by an express- 
ion of the noble Lord in the course of that 
evening, when, in answer to an observa- 
tion of an hon. Member to the effect that 
the Commission was an abortion, ill- 
begotten, and of consequence short-lived, 
he replied, that it had gone its full-time. 
He was quite disposed to believe it had 
gone its fulltime. It had answered the 
temporary purpose for which it was 
appointed, and without doubt neither 
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Parliament nor the country would hear | 
He hoped, how- | 


anything more about it. 
ever, the people of England would avail 
themselves of the opportunity its appoint- 
ment offered to protest against the prin- 
ciple on which it issued. He hoped that 
the people of England would never con- 
sent to sever the principle of the Irish 
Church Establishment from that of Eng- 
land, and that, while consenting to every 
proper Reform in their Church, they would 
contend for its inviolability ; and above all 
that they would strenuously, at the same 
time constitutionally, protest against the 
appropriation of its funds to purposes 
other than those for which they were 
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originally devised. He believed, that the 
cause of the vacillation which Ministers 
had shown on this subject, was not that 
they preferred the present system to that 
which they advocated in February, 1834, 
but because they considered it more likely 
to conciliate the votes of those on whose 
support they relied, and who had avowed 
their enmity to the Irish Church. Under 
what circumstances, during the recess, 
were they about to conduct the Govern- 
ment? He could not but smile, when he 
heard the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gisborne) 
talk of the United Cabinet: they had got 
rid of all the clogs and fetters on the 
operations of Government; the course was 
now quite clear; the Government was 
unanimous; only let the House have con- 
fidence in them; and then, as willing 
instruments, they would run all lengths in 
the career of change. There were no such 
things as Cabinet Councils, he knew, held 
in Ireland; but he should very much wish 
to see the first meeting which took place 
there between the three Irish officers, the 
Lord Lieutenant, the Lord Chancellor, 
and the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Littleton), The first question of the 
Lord Lieutenant to the Chief Secretary 
would be, ‘* Have you brought over the 
redemption clauses?” Lord Wellesley 
would doubtless moreover say, “ I directed 
Anthony Blake in 1824 to submit to Lord 
Liverpool my views upon the expediency 
of redeeming tithes by the purchase of 
land, and surely my suggestions have not 
been disregarded.” What, then, would 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland say to the 
Commissioners? His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had announced to the House, that 
they could not proceed a single step with- 
out local information, without minute and 
detailed local inquiry; and then they 
selected Lord Brougham to be one of the 
Commissioners for conducting that in- 
quiry. Now, he begged to know if Lord 
Brougham ever, in the course of his 
life, had been in Ireland? Then why, he 
begged to know, had the name of that 
noble Lord been included in that Commis- 
sion? It was an Irish Commission, re- 
quiring local knowledge of Ireland; and 
yet the name of the Lord Chancellor of 
England was placed upon that Commis- 
sion, and the name of the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland omitted. He felt it the more 
necessary to call attention to that cireum- 
stance when he recollected that the noble 
and learned Lord who at the present mo 
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ment held the Great Seal in Ireland, had | 
for many years been a Representative of 
the Dublin University in that House. | 
Such an omission could not fail to suggest 
to hon. Members this question :—Did 
Lord Plunkett support or disapprove of 
the measure which his Majesty’s advisers 
had thought proper to adopt in reference 
to the Church of Ireland? It was not to 
be supposed, that the name of the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland would have been 
excluded from that Commission on any 
cther ground than his dissent from the 
principle which that Motion was intended 
to carry into effect. Itseemed, that there 
were three questions under the considera- 
tion of Government, about which the 
United Government did not agree. The 
first and the chief one was the renewal of 
the Coercion Bill. Then came the present 
question [‘//fear.”| He was surprised that 
the noble Lord shoula cheer as if he de- | 
lighted in that which was a reproach to a 
Cabinet claiming the merit of being 
united. This was Union indeed. [An 
hon. Member: ‘The Catholic Question.] 
To be sure these differences did remind 
them of old times; on the Catholic Ques- | 
tion there was a dificrence of opinion; but | 
then it was acknowledged—it was openly 
avowed; and they inherited their lesson 
from whom ?—the Government of 1807. | 
But here, on every practical measure, 


Ministers difiered one with another—on | 


the question of the reduction of 'Tithes— | 
on the Church Commission—on the Cocr- 


cion Bill, they all held different opinions, | 


or, at all events, diflerent shades of opin- 
ion. There were three Ministers for Ire- 
land—the Lord Licutenant, the Chan. 
cellor, and the Secretary. There were 


three measures—Tithes, Church Commis- | 


sion, Coercion Bill; on these three mea- 


sures these three men all held different | 


opinions, and yet they had an united 
Cabinet! But they were told that, within 
these few days, all things had been set- 
tled; that they formed now a firm and 
compact body agreed on principles—all 
bound by the same opinions. 
believe it. He was not satisfied. And when 


He did not | 
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redemption, so heartily avowed last Session 
by Ministers, now cast heedlessly to the 
winds—there was, indeed, a prospect pre- 
sented to his mind much better calculated 
to depress and alarm, than to encourage 
and support it. Without the least hesita- 
tion, he took upon himself to affirm that, 
at the present moment, there was as little 
chance or prospect of effecting a peaceable 
and satisfactory extinction of tithes as at 
any period within his recollection. For 
those reasons, then, he should vote against 
the measure. He should also vote against 
it as most improperly interfering with the 
property of the Church, without fairly 
meeting the question of appropriation. 
Lastly, he should vote against it, because 
he thought that no measure of that or any 
other important kind could be success- 
fully carried into effect in the hands of 
any but a united Government, and least 
of all could it be brought into full opera- 
tion by a Government having recently 
sustained such a loss as it had sustained 
in the persons of two right hon. Gentle- 
meu opposite, who had sacrificed their 
ofiices to their principles. In his judgment, 
nothing could afford a more striking illus- 
tration than the present condition of the 
Government did of the truth—that a 
double-minded Cabinet, like a double- 
minded man, must of necessity be in- 
efficient and unstable in all its operations. 

Lord Althorp said, it appeared to him 
as if it had been said, that he had taken 
upon himself all the responsibility of his 
right hon, friend’s measures. He had 
never said anything of the sort. He had 
voted for these measures, but their having 
failed did not, as it appeared to him, raise 
any difficulty sufiicient to constitute a 
| reason against the present Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman had spoken of the Church 
Temporalities’ Bill of last year, and the 
present measure as being inconsistent 


; with each other, and as if he (Lord Al- 


thorp) were open to the charge of incon- 
sistency in giving hissupport to both. To 


remove the slightest possible ground for 


| any such imputation, he had last Session 





anticipated it by saying, in the most dis- 
| tinct terms, that the question of the ap- 
rights of property delivered over in Ireland | propriation of Church-property was not in 
to a Commission—when he sawa number | his mind to be affected by the Church 
of Gentlemen strolling about collecting in- | Temporalities’ Bill. 

formation as to the relative number of Ca- | — Lord John Russell said, that throughout 
tholics and Protestants—when he found | the speech which the House had just 
Tent-charges proposed as a substitute | heard from the right hon. Baronet he had 
for tithes—when he saw the principle of {looked most anxiously, but he had looked 


he looked to the country—when he saw the 
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in vain, for any statement of the principles 
upon which he would assert the rights of 
property in reference to the question of 
tithes. How did the right hon. Baronet 
propose to collect the tithes? And sup- 
posing them actually collected, he had 
given no intimation as to the mode in 
which he thought they ought to be appro- 
priated. 

Sir Robert Peel had no reluctance to 
state that he should, in the first place, 
desire to see the law carried into full force; 
and to this extent, he concurred with the 
noble Lords, that he would direct the force 
of the Government in order to effect the 
collection of tithes; the proceeds of it, 
however, he should desire to see applied 
solely to the purposes of the Church. He 
would go with them in collection, but he 
objected to their mode of appropriation, 

Lord John Russell resumed: Then it 
was clear, that the course of policy which 
the right hon. Baronet would adopt was 
the same as theirs—he would do as they 
did--he would apply the force of the 
Crown to the collection of the tithes in 
Ireland, laying down asa principle the 
inviolability of Church property. But let 
it not be forgotten, that they had expressly 
reserved the question of appropriation on 
the Church Temporalities’ Bill, and that 
they were guilty of no inconsistency what- 
ever in the course which they were then 
about to take. Did the House suppose, 
that it wonld be practicable for them to 
accomplish the work of collection, if now 
and for the future the principle of appro- 
ptiation were to be left out of view? 
Amongst the difficulties with which they 
had to contend was this-—-that the tithe 
was to be collected from a great number of 
petty occupiers in three-pences, and two- 
pences, and pence, and half-pence ; be- 
sides that, they would have to contend 
against the religious feelings of the people. 
What was desirable, therefore, was not a 
measure of nominal relief for the people ; 
but one that would relieve them imme- 
diately and permanently. This was the 
difficulty in bringing forward an altered 
measure which Ministers had to get over. 
They wished to shorten the time of collec- 
tion, and to introduce some measure of a 
permanent nature. The measure of his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Stanley) was in- 
tended to extinguish tithes finally, but it 
would not put an end to them at present. 
The present measure had an advantage 
over that of his right hon, friend, The 
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advantage now given was, that the land- 
lords who would come forward voluntarily 
before the year 1836, would have an ad- 
vantage of twenty to forty per cent, and 
in this way the odious commutation would 
be got rid of. Whatever the right hon, 
Gentleman might say, a rent-charge was 
as different as possible from a tithe com- 
position. If the landlord did not come 
forward, there would be no sacrifice. The 
payment out of the Consolidated Fund 
would be sufficient, and it would have the 
good effect of preventing coilision and 
bloodshed. Though they should be 
obliged to pay 60 0004. out of the Con- 
solidated IF und—a sum far greater thanhe 
believed Government would be obliged to 
pay:-—still he thought that was not too 
much to ensure the pacification of Ilre- 
land for many years. The right hon. 
Gentleman asked why the plan of re- 
demption had been abandoned. His an- 
swer was, that it was not abandoned. 
The Government aud even he was a 
party in bringing in a measure for the 
redemption of tithes in part. But when 
the Bill was before the House, it had been 
construed both by the hon. and learned 
member for the University of Dublin, and 
by the hon. and learned member for Tip- 
verary as concluding the question of ap- 
propriation, and for ever to Church pur- 
poses. It was inpossible, therefore, to 
carry on the clauses of that Bill if they 
could be by diferent persons construed 
into that sense. For that reason it was 
necessary to postpone those clauses, and 
to abandon that portion of the Bill. After 
the question of the Perpetuity Fund, he 
would come to what was to be charged 
upon the landlords. Parliament last year 
thought this fund ought to be appro- 
priated to Church purposes. But the de- 
cision of Parliameut was not to be per- 
petual. ie would, in a word, sum up the 
principle upon which his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment proceeded in the matter: it was, 
that they had not, and would not affirm 
the application in perpetuity of all the 
revenues of the Church to the purposes to 
which they were at the present moment 
applied. The right hon. Gentleman had 
spoken of the Cabinet as a disunited one, 
He begged to inform the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, though he had ventured on the 
assertion, that he had not proved the fact. 
He had failed in his object—the Cabinet 
was not disunited, whatever hopes might 
have been indulged on the subject, On 
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that and on every subject, without an ex- 
ception, which had reference to Ireland, 
there was not a shade of a difference of 
opinion in his Majesty’s Government. 
They bad appointed a Commission, through 
the agency of which they shouid obtain 
facts—positive facts, and not mere opin- 
ions-—as to the real state of the Protest- 
ant Church in Ireland, and the Protest- 
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ant and Catholic population ; that Com- | 


mission, he begged to say, was nota recent 
thought, as the right hon. Baronet seemed 
to say; and never, in his whole life, was 


he more astonished than when he heard | 


the assertion, that it was so. He would 
maintain his already expressed opinion, 
that on a subject like this, to legislate 
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effectually, they must know their ground | 


—-they must proceed upon facts. 
was he, indeed, that if they had not pro- 
posed this Commission—if they had pro- 
ceeded at once to legislation, without in- 
stituting proper inquiries—without having 


Sure | 


justice. 
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disunion? Was it not ended by the right 
hon. Baronet himself coming down to that 
House, and stating that his opinions were 
not changed ; but that such was the state 
of disunion which the question had wrought 
in the Cabinet and the Parliament, that 
there was no hope for the peace of Ireland, 
but by an ample measure of concession and 
Supposing the right hon. Ba- 
ronet and others who acted with him 
came into power and determined on main- 
taining the present appropriation of the 
revenues of the [rish Church, what would 
be the result? They might, perhaps, by 
good luck and management, keep their 
places for two or three uneasy Sessions-— 
they might, with almost averted eyes, 
get through two or three cruel and bioody 
winters—they might sce insurrection in 
one point-—misery and despair in another 
—they might for a time keep down the 
people of Ireland, goaded into a state of 
wild religious fanaticism. But could this 


undeniable data on which to work—they | last ?’—could they hope for any length of 


should have been very soon met from a 
certain quarter of the Opposition side of the 
House, with the argument that inquiry 
should be first entered on, aud with the 
taunt why had it not been entered upon. 
They would have heard some very fine 
sentences indeed in the indignant tone 
of reprobation -— such as they had had 
a specimen of that night, about sacrilege, 
and soon. But he would not be caught 
in that trap. He would not be induced, 
by the taunts of the right hon. Gentleman, 
to go forward and discuss a question, 
which, when it came properly before them, 
he would never shrink from. He was sure 
the facis would be all before them without 
any very great loss of time, and he did not 
think it wise to go more into the subject 
till that was the case. The right hon. 
Baronet had spoken tauntingly of certain 
Members of the Government not being 
of the same mind on one or two matters. 
Now, the right hon. Baronet’s supposi- 
tions, it was not in his power to correct ; 
but this he could assure the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, that he could have conjecture only 
for his authority. But, supposing it other- 
wise, should the right hon. Baronet be 
the one above all others to tell them of it? 
Did he not belong to a Cabinet where 
there was openly a difference of opinion 
on the most vital subject of the period ? 
When in that House, Secretary answered 
Secretary, and Minister voted against Mi- 
nister? Aud what was the end of that 





time to maintain a Government whose 
acts were contrary {0 every maxim of 
reason, of policy, and of justice? Could 
they—would they—do this merely in the 
hope of making the Irish a religious peo- 
ple according to their own tenets? Would 
they have religion instilled into them by 
troops of dragoons and heaps of Exche- 
quer processes. [Cheering, and cries of 
* No, no.”| He said yes. He repeated 
it, such was their object. Oh! to be 
sure; they did not oblige any man to at- 
tend a place of worship, if he dissented 
from their religion; but why, then, he 
asked, if such was not their object sooner 
or later— why keep up the Church at its 
present size, but in the belief that the 
Roman Catholic would one day or other 
be brought to their faith? Then he was 
not wrong in saying, that if they were in 
power, and attempted to keep up the 
Irish Church as at present, there would 
be one endless scene of warfare and of 
bloodshed, and after two or three years 
of vain attempts in maintaining their 
system, the right hon. Baronet would again 
have to come down to that House, and 
say : “My opinions are unchanged. But the 
truth must be told—our course of policy 
is hateful to suffering Ireland—intolerable 
to indignant England. You, Gentlemen 
from Oxford and other places, must re- 
nounce the opinions you have hitherto 
acted upon, and join in giving effect to 
a measure of concession and justice as 
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large and as ample as that which was 
wrung from us some years back by the 
Catholic portion of our countrymen.” 
Feeling persuaded, that this would have 
been the course of those who now opposed 
the Government, he thought it the better 
and wiser way to undertake this question 
at present. If Gentlemen chose to say 
that the Resolution involved spoliation, in- 
volved sacrilege, he would not now dis- 
pute the point with them. It was not 
his opinion. He thought, on the con- 
trary, that by agreeing to this Bill, they 
were laying the foundation of what had 
not been hitherto effected—that was a 
permanent commutation of tithes; and he 
did hope, that in the course of the next 
year, they would settle that other more 
difficult question of the appropriation of 
tithes ? 

Mr. Christmas would not object to the 
new fund, though he preferred the redemp- 
tion of tithes. The first Bill had not ren- 
dered thisabsolutely necessary. Hethought 
the Perpetuity Fund might be applied to 
it, though he objected to any part of it 
being charged upon the Consolidated 
Fund. He should vote against the Bill. 

Mr. Charles 4. Walker was anxious to 
support the Government in the present in- 
stance, as this measure showed that they 
wished to make concessions, and to intro- 
duce improvements. [le thought it was 
necessary to allow a just and fair compens- 
ation to the landlords for the burthens 
they were to take upon themselves. Upon 
this ground, he should support the Go- 
vernment as far as they went. 

Mr. Hodges wished Ministers would 
not delay bringing in a measure to corre- 
spond with their declarations respecting 
appropriation. It was not, therefore, on 
account of the approximation of this Bill 
to the principle of the 147th clause, that 
he should be obliged to vote against them. 
What he objected to was the grant of a 
sum of money out of the Consolidated 
Fund. If he thought it would tranquil- 
lize Ireland, no man would be more ready 
to grant it than he should be; but could 
any one suppose that the hon. and Jearned 
member for Dublin or his friends would, 
directly or indirectly, give a pledge not to 
agitate the Repeal of the Union? It was 
vain to expect tranquillity in Ireland till 
legal provision was made there for the re- 
lief of the poor. 

Mr, Ellice said, that if he thought the 
proposition now before the House was to 
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have the effect of taking money out of 
the Consolidated Fund, to apply it to the 
uses of Irish landlords, he would join the 
hon. member for Middlesex in opposing 
it. He wished to explain what the pro- 
position before the House was. Accord- 
ing to the original provisions of the Bill, 
twenty per cent was to be deducted from 
what ought properly to be the rent-charge 
compulsorily imposed upon the Irish land- 
lord. This deduction of twenty per cent 
was to be for him an inducement to under- 
take the voluntary payment of that rent- 
charge. That allowance would be made 
to him when that great good was effected 
for the public, of absolutely relieving the 
occupying tenant from the burthen of 
tithes. Ele could not conceal from him- 
self the increased danger which accom- 
panied every renewed attempt to force this 
wretched payment from the peasantry of 
Ireland. Gentlemen pretended to compare 
the condition of the Church in Ireland 
with the condition of the Church in Eng- 
land, and the condition of the Irish with 
that of the English payers of tithes; but 
he asked now, as he had before asked, on 
the occasion of the debate so oftenreferred 
to, would any county in England have 
submitted for one year to the 10,000 tithe 
processes which had issued out of the Ec- 
clesiastical Courts of Ireland? He asked 
Gentlemen whether any English county 
would, for half the time Ireland had, 
have endured these grievances—have sub- 
mitted to see poor cottiers, labourers, de- 
pendent upon the rates, processed for 
these miserable three-pences and four- 
pences. It was to put an end to this sys- 
tem that the Government now stepped 
forward. [‘*No!”| Whether right or 
wrong, that was the honest intention of 
Ministers. He was willing to take the 
risk of non-repayment of this advance for 
the certain good it would produce, for it 
must be always borne in mind that not one 
shilling would be paid to the landlords, 
withont previously obtaining the advan- 
tage of relieving the Irish tenant from this 
burthen. 

Mr. Goulburn had but one observation 
to make. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Ellice) he (Mr. Goulburn) was sure had 
made the observations which he had just 
addressed to the House in ignorance. He 
(Mr. Goulburn) thought the House should 
understand the error committed by the 
right hon. Gentleman who had called 
upon the House to support this Motion, 
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because it was to relieve the cottier 
tenants from the payment of tithes. But 
he must inform the House, and the right 
hon. Gentleman, that nothing of the kind 
would be attained by the Bill. The 
tenants who held no leases had already 
been relieved from the payment of tithes 
by the Bill of the right hon. Gentleman, 
the late Secretary for the Colonies. He 
repeated, where there was no lease, the 
occupying tenant was relieved from the 
burthen of tithes, which was thrown on 
the landlord. So much, indeed, had been 
done under this Bill, that the right hon. 
the Secretary for Ireland said, that in one 
district alone the number of tithe-payers 
had been reduced by its operation from 
17,000 to 9,000. ‘Those of the cottiers 
who had leases would get no relief what- 
ever under this Bill. The landlord would 
have to pay the rent-charges to be sub- 
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of a single county. Now, the fact was, 
that the number of processes would 
remain the same, so far as they were not 
reduced by the Bill of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Stanley). 

Mr. O'Reilly said, that as he had given 
notice of a Motion with a view to afford 
relief to the cottier tenantry, he felt called 
upon to stand up, and contradict in par- 
liamentary language, the statement of 
the right hon. member for Cambridge, 
that this measure would confer no benefit 
on the Irish peasant. He (Mr. O’Reilly) 
admitted, that it did not go far enough, 
but for what it did he thanked the Govern- 
ment. He intended in Committee to move, 
that the peasantry be exempted from the 
payment of tithes altogether. 

Mr. Littleton was anxious to say a few 
words in reply. His right hon. friend 
(Mr. Stanley), if he would allow him (Mr. 


stituted for the land-tax, but he would | Littleton) to call him so, in the course of 


have the power of exacting an amount 
equal to what he paid from his tenants. 
If he understood the Bill, the landlord 
had the power of recovering in the shape 
of rent, if not in the shape of tithes, a sum 
equal to the limited amount he paid to the 
public. It was, therefore, a false and 
delusive statement, to say that the Bill 
would relieve the cottier tenant from the 
burthen of tithes. 

Mr. Ellice thought, that he perfectly 
understood the Bill when he rose before, 
and the right hon, Gentleman had said 
nothing which induced him to alter his 
opinion. He (Mr. Ellice) had said, that 
the money would be advanced out of the 
Consolidated Fund to make his allowance 
to the landlord if he accepted the volun- 
tary rent-charge, and one of the provisions 
of the Bill was to make an allowance to 
the tenant proportionate to the bonus 
made to the landlord. A landlord could 
only recover the same amount from the 
tenant that he paid himself, and this would 
be a great advantage to the occupiers of 
the soil. The fact was, that in cases of 
voluntary conversion of the land-tax into 
a rent-charge, there would be a reduction 
equivalent to two-fifths of the amount of 
tithe. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had made a statement essen- 
tially and entirely different from his 
previous statement. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman stated, that this plan would get rid 
of a system under which 10,000 processes 
for tithes could be served on the peasantry 





what he (Mr. Littleton) must call any- 
thing but a temperate and mild speech— 
had chosen to describe him (Mr. Littleton) 
as a thimble-rig player, in consequence of 
the changes that he had made in the 
clauses of that Bill. It certainly appeared 
to him that such observations were a little 
extraordinary, coming as they did from 
the greatest master of legerdemain that 
had ever practised on the Tithe Law of 
Ireland. He did not wish to say any- 
thing that could in any way be offensive 
to the right hon. Gentleman, but from the 
moment that he took up the tithe question 
down to the time he left the office he had 
now the honour of filling, the right hon. 
Gentleman had failed in his attempts. 
No individual had ever made more attempts 
than his right hon. friend to effect a 
change in the nature of tithe property, 
and no person had ever more signally 
failed. He did not bring this forward as 
a matter of reproach to his right hon. 
friend, for he had supported him in all 
the propositions that had been brought 
forward ; and if his right hon. friend had 
failed, he shared the blame for the error 
with the Government and the House. But 
he felt bound to state, that the observa- 
tions which had been made by his right 
hon. friend came with a bad grace from 
him after the unsuccessful attempts he 
had himself made. After all the honest 
and able efforts of his right hon. friend, 
in what situation did the property of the 
tithe-owner stand now? Not three weeks 


had elapsed since he (Mr, Littleton) had 
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had a bill of 6002. sent into his office for 
constructing a waggon train which his 
right hon. friend had got up for the 
purpose of transporting rapidly to a dis- 
tance the more valuable effects of the 
cotticr tenantry who were in arrears for 
tithes. ‘The waggons were intended to 
remove the property of the cottiers to re- 
mote parts of the country, where it could 
be disposed of without difficulty. He (Mr. 
Littleton) did not blame his right hon. 
friend for adopting this very ingenious 
plan; but after be had done so, the ob- 
servations which he had addressed to the 
House came with an exceedingly bad 
grace from him. The hon. and learned 
member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Shaw) on this as on former occasions 
indulged in predictions with respect to 
this description of property; but he was 
satisfied, that the predictions of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman on that occasion 
would be fulfilled with the same degree of 
success as his former ones. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman told them last 
year, that the clergy would never sacrifice 
their rights, and that, notwithstanding 
the state of distress they were in, they 
would not pollute their fingers with ac- 
cepting a single farthing of the money 
to be advanced. Notwithstanding this 
prediction, not a month, ay, not a week, 
had elapsed after notice had been given, 
that applications would be attended to, 
than the Castle Yard of Dublin was 
darkened by the blackcoats of the con- 
stituents of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man coming forward to put in claims for an 
advance of money. He did not yield to any 
man in respect for the clergy of Ireland. 
He believed that they were as exemplary a 
body asthe English clergy, and no one could 
entertain more sincere feelings of sym- 
pathy for the sufferings they had been 
exposed to than he did. When the hon. 
and learned Gentleman and those who 
acted with him blamed the Government 
for the course they had taken, let them 
consider the state of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty in Ireland at the present moment. 
Let them look to the situation in which 
many clergymen in the West and South 
of Ireland were placed in consequence of 
their not having availed themselves of the 
grant last year. He would allvde to a 
case that had recently come before him as 
illustrative of the state of things he had 
alluded to. He would not mention the 
name of the clergyman, but he residea in 
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the South of Treland, and in consequence 
of being unable to collect his tithes, they 
accumulated to the amount of 2,900, 
He had then a large military and police 
foree at his disposal to assist him in the 
collection of his tithes, and notwithstand- 
ing all their exertions their attempts were 
unsuccessful. He found that it was use- 
less to employ this force by day, as the 
peasantry watched them constantly, and 
long before the soldiers could come up to 
make a seizure the cattle was driven off to 
adistance. The plan was then adopted 
of sending out this force by night, but as 
every Irish peasant kept a dog an alarm 
was given on the sound of the horses’ feet 
being heard at a distance. The conse- 
quence was, that the cattle were either 
driven off, or into, the houses of the people, 
where the law would not allow them to be 
seized. This clergyman then wrote to the 
Under-Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
and said, that notwithstanding all his ex- 
ertions, out of 2,9002. owing to him he 
had not been able to recover more than 
70, or 81. a-day, and therefore requested 
an increased force, that it might be 
encamped over the whole property, and 
stated, that this was the only means of 
starving the cattle off. [Mr. OConnell: 
Five lives were lost.] He recollected that 
five lives had been lost in the South of 
Ircland in some contest respecting tithes, 
but he was unable to state, whether it was 
or was notatthis place. THe was very un- 
willing to make any allusions to such a case 
as this, as he did not know whether such 
cases might not operate to the encourage- 
ment of that spirit of passive resistance 
which had prevailed to such an extent in 
Ireland. Fle would not have mentioned 
it if be had not felt that it was a duty he 
owed to those hon. Members from Ireland 
whom he believed took an erroneous view 
of the interests of their country. His 
right hon. friend had objected to abandon- 
ing the redemption of tithes by investments 
in land. When the investment was 
abandoned, it was found necessary to 
abandon the form of redemption. He 
found also, that in the present state of the 
money-market it was impossible to make 
any other arrangement than that which 
he had proposed. He did not concur 
with bis right hon. friend in the opinion, 
that investments should be made fur the 
clergy inland. He thought that it should 
be avoided if possible; but there was a 
strong objection in this case, namely, 
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most of the landlords objected to a pro- 
vision of this nature being made for the 
Church. There was another objection, 
that it would give a strong political in- 
fluence to the clergy. This, however, was 
not so strong an objection if they could 
have satisfied the landowner. His right 
hon, friend concluded his able speech, for 
So he(Mr. Littleton) must undoubtedly call 

t, by censuring in the st: rongest terms the 
i Se of the Commission. No one | 
was more anxious than himself to uphold | 
the Irish Cherch, and to adopt such 
means as would best eonduce to that end; 
but he was sure that no 
could be devised previcus to their pro- 
ceeding to the consideration of the Irish 
Church Question. Many of those who 
objected to the Commission did so for 
very good reasons, as they knew that it 
would produce a Report which would 
contain facts which party spirit could not 
stifle, and which he was sure would so | 
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operate on the honour and good sense of 


the country as to lead to some important 
measures. He was perfectly satisfied that 
the Report would be a most useful manual 
for the people of England. ‘The measure 
which the Government would submit to 
Parliament founded on the Report would, 

he doubted not, be successful in its opera- 
tion. On the subject of the Commission, he 
begged leave to read an extract from a 
speech made by his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Stanley) some years ago. It was an ex- 
tract from the first speech his right bon. 
friend made in that House, and was on 
the Motion of Mr. Hume, 
an inquiry into the Trish Church, “ He 
could state,” said his right hon. friend, 
“that he had consulted many high dig- 

nitaries of the Church, 
opinion, that an investigation should take 
place into—not partial or narrow—the 
whole question of the political and moral 
relations of the Church, and that they 
should be clearly brought under view. He 
hoped sincerely that such an inquiry would 
take place. Some Commission should go 
forth to view with its own eyes impartially 
and on the spot, the bearing and influence 
of the Church Establishment on the con- 
dition of the people of Ireland.” Such 
was the langnage of his right hon. friend, 

and the Commission, the appointmes; it of 
which had been censured by his right hon. 

friend now had gone forth. There was 
another remark which he wished to make, 


andto which he requested the attention of | 
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the right hon. member for the University 
of Cambridge and the hon. and learned 
member for the University of Dublin. A 
paper had been circulated amongst the 
clergy of Ireland, and he believed had 
emanated from this country. He did 
not know whether those hon. Members 
had any hand in drawing up this paper, 
but he believed that it spoke their senti- 





better means | 


in 1824, for | 


and they were of 


ments. ‘The right hon. Gentleman then 
proce eded to read it. It was to the effect 
that the clergy of Ireland should consider 
whether they would consent to make the 
| Government trustees for all the tithes in 
| Ireland, or whether the clergy would con- 
| sent that their friends in that House should 
| throw out the Bill, and thus leave them in 
i the possession of their legal and just claims 
to the full amount. [Mr. Shaw: I have 
never heard of or read the paper.j{ He 
did not charge the hon and learned Gen- 
tleman with being the author of it. A 
‘communication from an Irish clergyman 
| had been transmitted to him on the sub- 
| Jeet of this letter, an extract from which he 
; would read to the House :—* I received 
'a copy of a circular letter to the clergy of 
| Treland from the Archdeacon of Dromore, 
‘and emanating from our friends in Eng- 
land. On the receipt of it, I consulted 
several of the neighbouring clergy who 
were unanimously of opinion, that it was 
not necessary to interfere to prevent the 
imposition of a Land-tax, for if that 
were not done, the clergy would be left 
in a hopeless situation.” His fellow clergy- 
men concurred with him in the opinion, 
that the matter should be left to the wis- 
dom of the Government and Parliament. 
Mr. Stanley said, that as his right hon. 
| friend had referred to some official inform- 
ation on a subject affecting himself (Mr. 
Stanley) he felt anxious to say a few 
|words. His right hon. friend had said, 
that he had recently seen a Bill for con- 
‘structing waegons for the removal of the 
more valuable property of the  cottier 
i tenants who were in arrear for tithe. He 
i could not doubt that the right hon, Gen- 
'tleman had had some information; and 
‘he could not for a moment suppose, that 
‘his right hon. friend did not believe the 
| statement, that the goods of some cottiers 
had been removed by these wagzons. Of 
course his right hon. friend could not 
make such a statement without having 
inqttired into the facts. It was true that 
there was a waggon-train which had been 
employed in conveying the hay and corn 
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of those who were well able, and who re- 
fused to pay tithes, to a place of safety. 
The reason they were employed was, that 
it was found impossible to procure carts to 
carry the property seized; he therefore 
directed, as was his duty, that the Com- 
missariat Department should furnish 
waggons to convey the seized hay and 
corn from the lands of those who were 
able, but who obstinately refused to pay 
tithes. He had given the most positive 
directions that in no case should they be 
used other than in those he had de- 
scribed ; and unless his right hon. friend 
knew better, and could speak from au- 
thority, he did not believe, that in any one 
case they had been employed in the re- 
moval of furniture from the cottages of the 
peasantry. 

Mr. Littleton said, that he merely quoted 
the information communicated to him from 
Dublin. 

The Committee divided on Mr. Hume’s 
Amendment—Ayes 72; Noes 364; Ma- 
jority 282. 

The Committee divided again on the 
original Resolution— Ayes 235; Noes 
171; Majority 64. 

Resolution agreed to. The ,House re- 
sumed. 


List of the Ayes on the first Division. 


Aglionby, H. A. Jacob, KE. 
Attwood, T. Jervis, J. 
Bainbridge, E, T. Kennedy, J. 
Baines, E. Lister, E. C. 
Barry, G. S. Lynch, H. 
Beauclerk, Major Nagle, Sir R. 
Bellew, R. M, O’Connell, Daniel 
Bish, T. O’Connell, Maurice 
Blake, M. O’Connell, Morgan 
Bowes, J. O’Connell, John 
Brocklehurst, J. O’Connor, Don. 
Brotherton, J. O’ Dwyer, A. C. 
Buckingham, J. S. Palmer, General 
Curteis, Capt. Pease, J. 
Dashwood, G. TI. Philips, M. 
Davies, Col. Potter, R. 
Duncombe, T. Richards, J. 
Ewart, W. Rippon, C. 
Fenton, J. Robinson, G. R. 
Fitzsimon, N. toche, W. 
Gillon, W. D. Roche, D. 
Grattan, H. Romilly, J. 
Gronow, R. H. Russell, C. 
Guest, J. J. Ruthven, FE. 
Gully, J. Ruthven, E. 8. 
Hiall, B. Rider, T. 
Handley, Major Shaw, R. N. 
Hawes, B. Sheil, R. L. 
Hodges, T. L. Staveley, J. 
Humphrey, J. Thompson, Ald. 
Hutt, W. Tooke, W. 
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Church Commission. 


Trelawney, Sir W.S. Wason, R. 
Turner, W. Watkins, L. V. 
Vigors, N. A. Wilks, J. 
Vincent, Sir F. Williams, Colonel 


Wallace, R. TELLER. 
Walter, J. Hume, J. 
NOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, July 7, 1834. 


Mrinutes.] Bills. Read a first time:—Insolvent Debtors 
(Ireland); Courts of Equity. 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of WELLINGTON, Lord 
Rou.e, the Bishop of CARLISLE, the Duke of BuckiNne- 
HAM, Lord Kenyon, the Bishop of Lonpon, the Earl of 
HAREwoop, and Lord STRADBROKE, from a Number of 
Places,—for Protection to the Established Church.—By 
the Bishop of Lonpon and Lord Kenyon, from the 
Poulterers of London; and from the Wesleyans of Bolton- 
le-Moor,—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By 
the Duke of HAmitron, from Arran, for Protection to 
the Chureh-—By the Earl of Ap:napon and the Earl of 
IfARgwooD, from Places in Berkshire and Yorkshire,— 
against the Admission of Dissenters to the Universities ; 
also by the Bishop of CARLISLE, the Duke of Buckina- 
HAM, the Bishop of Exeter, and Lord Kenyon, froma 
Number of Places,—to the same effect.—By the Earl of 
Durnam, and Lord DENMAN, from Dissenters at Castle 
Cary and St. George’s in the East, and other Places,—in 
favour of the Dissenters. 


Cuurcu Commission (IRELAND).] The 
Earl of Wicklow presented a Petition, very 
numerously signed, from the Protestant in- 
habitants of the parish of Kilbucar, in the 
county of Westmeath, praying for the re- 
vocation of the Irish Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission. The petitioners declared, that 
they viewed this measure with deep appre- 
hension, and that the whole Protestant po- 
pulation of Ireland were greatly alarmed 
at it. They were the more astonished at 
such a measure having been adopted, since 
it had been stated by two influential Mem- 
bers of his Majesty’s Government that 
opinions were divided on the subject. 

Earl Grey did not know where this in- 
formation came from, but of this he was 
certain, that no person could, consistently 
with his duty, disclose any circumstances 
that had occurred in the Cabinet. A com- 
munication had, at an early period, been re- 
ceived from the Lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and in consequence the subject had 
been taken into consideration. He did not 
mean to deny, that the individuals alluded 
to, had aright to offer objections to the 
step proposed to be taken, if they thought 
proper ; but he must say, that it was ir- 
regular to state what had taken place in 
the Cabinet. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that what 
he had said in explanation on a former 
occasion, in consequence of what fell 
from his noble friend opposite, was not 
stated without the express sanction of his 
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Sovereign. In cases of that sort, when 
the honour of an individual was concerned, 
he was anxious for the House to know 
that he had not stated anything without 
that sanction. In consequence of de- 
spatches from the Lord-licutenant of Ire- 
land, recommending that a Commission 
should issue, the subject was taken into 
consideration, and from that time till he 
left the Cabinet, he heard nothing fur- 
ther about it. ‘That, he believed, was ex- 
actly what took place. 

Earl Grey said, his noble friend’s decla- 
ration, that he had received his Majesty’s 
permission to state what he had done, 
was perfectly correct; but as he had 
received no such permission, he could not, 
consistently with his obligation as a 
Cabinet Minister, disclose what passed 
on the occasion referred to. He was 
sure, that his noble friend meant to 
state correctly what head happened, and 
he (Earl Grey) did not feel it necessary to 
say more than this—namely, that the ques- 
tion was, at a very early period indeed, 
brought under the consideration of the 
King’s Ministers, despatches having been 
received with reference to the subject 
from the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and 
it was again taken up, and most ma- 
turely considered, before the measure was 
decided on. 


Business oF THE Hovse.] Lord 
Wharncliffe having presented a petition 
from the Liverpool Guardian Society for 


protection to trade, took the opportunity of 


adverting to the state of the public business 
in that House. They had now arrived at 
the 7th of July, and, as yet, very little had 
been done. He had hoped, that the busi- 
ness would have been so managed between 
the two Houses. that all the Bills of con- 
sequence would not have been put off till a 
period which rendered it quite impossible 
to proceed with them in that deliberate 
manner which measures of importance re- 
quired. Very many important questions 
were yet to be brought under their consi- 
deration, and now they had arrived at the 
7th of July. Any one of the subjects to 
which he had alluded would take a very 
considerable time to deal with it properly. 
In that House, they at present had the 
Poor-laws’ Bill, which would require most 
laborious investigation. 
in the House of Commons the Irish Tithes’ 
Bill, the Church ‘Temporalities’ Bill, the 
General Registry Bill, the Church-rates 
Bill, the Bill relative to the imprisonment 
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Then there were | 
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for debt, and several Bills for altering the 
Criminal Law of the country, such as the 
Capital Punishment Bill, and the Punish- 
ment of Death Bill. There were also the 
Bill for the Registration of Votes and the 
Bribery Bill. All these subjects were of 
sufficient importance to call for the most 
serious consideration ; and yet, at so late a 
period, how would it be in their Lordships 
power to bestow that necessary considera- 
tion on them? He could, for his own 
part, see nothing in the mode of doing bu- 
siness in the other House of Parliament to 
lead him to believe that the country would 
be satisfied if those measures were passed 
without due notice being taken of them in 
that House. That several of these mea- 
sures would be beneficial, he did not mean 
to deny; and in the principle of some of 
them he concurred; but he hoped, that 
their Lordships would not agree to one of 
them as a mere matter of course, and he 
was convinced, that if this House did its 
duty, many of these Bills would not be 
passed this Session, on account of the short- 
ness of time. With respect to the Poor- 
laws Bill, he did not believe there was one 
class of persons in the country who pro- 
perly understood it, or who were aware of 
the consequences that were likely to arise 
from it. Should these measures be intro- 
duced this Session, he should be obliged to 
oppose several of them, on account of the 
shortness of the time allowed for their con- 
sideration. 

Earl Grey admitted, that the measures 
alluded to by the noble Lord were very im- 
portant. It must, however, be confessed 
that no time had been wasted by the other 
House of Parliament. They had sat, 
throughout the Session, from 12 o’clock in 
the morning until a very late hour at 
night ; and therefore any delay that had 


the House. 


| taken place was not to be imputed to them. 


Some of those Bills were of such a nature 
that he trusted their Lordships would pass 
them in the present Session, and more par- 
ticularly that of which it would be his duty 
to propose the second reading to-morrow. 
The noble Lord said, that the country was 
not aware of the principles and provisions 
of that Bill. That he did not think was 
the case. When he considered the time 
that had elapsed since the Report of the 
Poor-law Commissioners was laid before 
Parliament—the time that had been taken 
in discussing the measure in another place, 
and the constant communication of those 
discussions to the public—when he recol- 
lected that no pains had been spared, not 
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to inform the public, but to excite the feel- 
ings and prejudices of the public against the 
measure—when he considered these difler- 
ent points, he could not think, that the pub- 
lic, and particularly that portion of the pub- 
lic who were most seriously interested in 
the Administration of the Poor-laws, were 
not aware, not only of the principles and 
objects of the Bill, but even of its minute 
details. With respect to the other Bills, 
a list of which the noble Lord had given, 
he felt that it would be hardly possible to 
expect some of them to be passed in the 
present Session. Amongst those Pills 
there were two for eflecting alterations in 
the Criminal-law of the country. Those 
were the Capital Punishments Bill, and 
the Punishment of Death Bill. There was 
also a Bill granting counsel to prisoners in 
eases of felony, and also a Bill for altering 
the law with respect to imprisonment for 
debt. Of these measures he did not wish 
to give any opinion. He certainly was not 
for a general and indiscriminate rejection 
of these Bills; but he felt that they were 
subjects that ought to be extremely well 
considered. Alterations of so important a 
nature ought not to be made on the mere 
suggestions of individuals, but should be 
founded on the mature judgment of persons 
competent to decide on their propriety. He 
therefore should wish, with the noble Lord, 
that those Bills should lie over to another 
Session. There was another reason why 
it would be desirable to defer proceeding 
with those measures, and that was because, 
in his opinion, it was necessary before such 
alterations were effected, that something 
should be done with respect to a system of 
secondary punishments, to which subject 
the noble Lord had already turned his at- 
tention. ‘Till some particular system could 
be laid down with reference to secondary 
punishments, he thought it would be better 
that such alterations should lie over. There 
were, however, several measures of very 
great importance, to which he hoped the 
House would pay due attention, and pass 
them in the present Session. 

The Lord Chancellor said, the measures 
respecting the alteration of the Criminal- 
law, to which reference had been made, 
were unquestionably of the utmost im- 
portance. But there was one Bill, which 
respected imprisonment for debt, that it 
would, in his opinion, be impossible for 
their Lordships to pass in the present Ses- 
sion. Indeed, he doubted whether the 
other House could agree to it in this Ses- 
sion of Parliament; but he was certain 
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that it was hopeless to expect that their 
Lordships would make so great a change 
in the law without very mature considera~ 
tion. At the same time, he thought the 
object of the Bill was most beneficial. Here 
he begged leave to state, on behalf of his 
hon. and learned friend (the Attorney 
General) in whose hands the measure was, 
and in answer to complaints made out of 
doors—in answer to attacks that had been 
most ignorantly and unnecessarily launched 
at him, that his hon. and learned friend 
could not possibly have brought forward 
this Bill one day sooner. Those who had 
attacked his hon. and learned friend had 
gone so far as to state, that though at the 
time his hon. and learned friend was out of 
Parliament, vet he had previously been in 
Parliament long enough to have carried 
the Bill halfa dozen times over. Now, 
how stood the fact? Parliament met on 
the 4th of February, and on the 20th his 
hon. and learned friend, having accepted 
the situation of Attorney General, of course 
vacated his seat. So that, according to 
those persons, there was time enough be- 
tween the 4th and 20th of February to 
carry a measure of this complicated and 
difficult nature. He had introduced it the 
moment he had taken his seat, and it was 
no fault of his that the measure was not 
more forward. As to the Bills relating 
to the alterations in the Criminal-law, 
he agreed with his noble friend, that it 
was of the greatest importance that the 
subject should be taken up on a more sys- 
tematic principle than had heretofore been 
the case. He could not help hoping, that 
the Criminal-law Commissioners, several 
of whom were deeply versed in this matter, 
and who combined sound practical know- 
ledge with a perfect acquaintance with 


the House. 


jurisprudence, would have their attention 


drawn to this subject during the ensuing 
vacation, and that before the next Session 
of Parliament they would produce a Report 
with reference to it. In that Report they 
would be able to direct the attention of 
Parliament to those changes that it would 
be proper to make, as well as to those points 
where change would be necessary. This 
would enable Parliament to legislate with 
much better effect. Wish respect to any 
delay which had taken place in the other 
House, it could not be attributed to any de- 
ficiency of assiduity. During the whole 


Session, they had sat in the morning from 
twelve till three ; and their evening sittings 
extended frequently till four or five o’clock 
the ensuing morning. 


For his own part, 
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he did not know, if they were to carry the 


Business of the House. 


measure to which allusion had been more | 


particularly made, how they could possibly 
have done more than they had done. 


made similar to that advanced by the noble 
Lord. Every Session since he had sat 
there, and indeed long before cither the 
noble Lord or himself had a seat in that 
House, the delay of business had been a 
regular source of complaint. Indeed, a 
late noble friend of his, the Duke of Nor- 
folk, annually made a complaint on the 
subject, nearly in the same words as were 


used by the noble Lord, and standing also | 


in nearly the same place which the noble | 
Lord now oceupied. 
at that time occupied by Lord Thurlow, 
and when the noble Duke made his com- 
plaint it was generally received with a re- 
buke by the Lord Chancellor. Lord Thur- 
low said, that they in that House had no 
right to know, that the end of the Session 
was approaching. That was a matter that 
concerned the Royal breast alone; and he 
understood from his noble friend near him 
(Lord Holland) that the noble Lord, his 
predecessor on the Woolsack, had upon one 
occasion called the noble Duke, to order 
when making his complaint. Let, there- 
fore, the noble Lord who now complained 
congratulate himself that he lived in so 
mild a reign. He was not called to order ; 
he was suffered to make his remarks ; and 
it was very proper that the noble Lord 
should do so. He thought that what was 
complained of was a great evil, because in 
consequence of measures being introduced 
very late in the Session, many of them did 
not receive that sifting examination which 
the House was competent to bestow on 
them. 

The Duke of Cumberland requested to 
be informed as to the cours? intended to be 
taken with the Non-Residence and Plurali- 
ties Bills. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he had 
formerly stated, that if he found that a 
sufficient opportunity was not given to the 
clergy in the country to understand that 
Bill which more immediately affected their 
interests than it affected the interests of the 


right reverend Prelates in that House—if 


he found that, as a measure of justice 

towards those meritorious and laborious 

men, the working clergy, further time 

should be given them for examining the 

details of the measure—he would willingly 

afford them that opportunity by letting the 
VOL. XXIV. sThirad 


(Series ) 


This | 
was not the first time complaints had been | 


The Woolsack was | 
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bee lie over; indeed, he was ready, if 
necessary, to take that course, not with 
i respect to one of those Bills, as had teen 
incorrectly stated, but with reference to 
both of them, for it would be absurd to 
| postpone one without postponing the 
| other. 

Lord Suffield observed, that when it was 
known that crime had greatly increased, 
and when the Government either had not 
the opportunity or the inclination to take 
up the subject of the Criminal-law, it was 
a little too much to say, that no individual 
| in either House of Parliament should stand 
| forward to etfect such alterations in the law 
| as the public safety and security required. 
He meant not to impugn the conduct of 
his Majesty’s Government, but it was a 
| little too much to say, that if they would 
/not do that which was right, therefore no 
one else should do it. The measure that 
related to capital punishment had been 
much discussed in the House of Commons. 
Great alterations had been suggested in it, 
some of them by a Law Officer of the 
Crown, and if that did not afford a reason 
why Ministers should not oppose it when 
it came into that House, then he despaired 
of finding a more conclusive one. 

The subject was dropped. 


Suppression oF DisturBANCEs ([RE- 
LAND).] On the Order of the Day for 
going into a Committee on the Suppression 
of Disturbances (Ireland) Bill being read, 

The Earl of Wicklow said, he would 
take that opportunity, as he did not mean 
to propose any Amendment, to make one 
or two observations. On the evening when 
the noble Earl brought forward this Bill, 
he felt some surprise that the noble Earl 
had not alluded to the improvement in 
the Juries of that country to which it re- 
lated. He had removed an odious clause 
(the Court-martial clause), for such he 
always considered it —a clause which 
nothing but the actual and urgent neces- 
sity of the case could justify. Now, when 
the noble Earl stated, that he had made 
that alteration, he expressed his surprise, 
that the noble Earl had not given the 
House any information to enable them to 
understand distinctly why he had taken 
that course. He had stated his satisfaction 
at the alteration, but he wished to know 
distinctly the grounds on which it had been 
made. In looking at the voluminous docu- 
ments that had been laid on their Lord- 
ships’ Table, he found, that neither the 
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Lord Licutenant, nor the Judges of Assize, 
nor the Lieutenants of counties, nor the 
Assistant Barristers, nor the Magistrates, 
had given any information which could 
enable the House to understand on what 
precise grounds the alteration had been 
made. He hoped that information ex- 
isted which could be alleged in justifi- 
cation of the change, and if the noble 
Earl stated, that he was in possession 
of such information, he should be satisfied, 
although it were not adduced. Last Ses- 
sion, simultuneously with the Coercion Bill, 
the noble Earl brought forward a measure 
for changing the venue for one year, and 
he had suggested to the noble Earl the 
propriety of continuing that Bill for five 
years. ‘The noble Earl said, he thought it 
better to pass the Change of Venue Bill for 
one year in the first instance, as an accom- 
panying measure to the Coercion Bill, but 
it would be open to any noble Lord to call 
for the renewal of it this Session, if it were 
considered desirable. Their Lordships were 
about to dispense with that part of the 
measure (the Court-martial clauses) which 
was last year considered so necessary ; they 
were about to leave cases for trial in the 
hands of the Courts of Law, as usual ; and 
he wished to learn from the noble Earl, 
whether, under such circumstances, he con- 
sidered it necessary to propose the renewal 
of the Change of Venue Bill. 

Karl Grey said, it was true, that the 
ground on which the extraordinary power 
of trying offences by Courts-martial was 
called for, consisted partly in the intimida- 
tion which prevented Juries from discharg- 
ing their duty ; and he was certainly liable 
to blame for omitting, through a defect of 
memory, to explain the grounds on which 
it was intended not only to leave out that 
clause, but to abstain from a renewal of the 
Change of Venue Bill. There were cer- 
tainly no papers formally applicable to the 
point, among thc .c laid before Parliament ; 
but he could assure the noble Earl and the 
House, that the Government were not in- 
attentive to the matter, and that they saw 
reason to be satisfied, that the powers con- 
ferred by the Protection Act migit be left 
to the ordinary tribunals of the country. 
It was under this impression, and acting on 
the information that had reached them on 
the subject, that Ministers recommended 
the omission of the Courts-martial clauses. 
Among other authorities he might refer 
to that of Lord Oxmantown, as proposing, 
tiat offences should be disposed of by the 
ordinary tribunals. From the general in- 
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formation which reached them, and acting 
on the notoriety of the fact, that Juries 
did not hesitate to discharge their duty, 
Government had brought forward the Bill 
as it now stood. A noble Lord on the 
cross-benches stated, that the conduct of 
the Juries at the last spring Assizes had 
satisfied him, that the trial of offences 
might safely be left to the Courts of Com- 
mon-law. ‘The Change of Venue Bill was 
founded on the same apprehension which 
gave rise to the Courts-martial clauses— 
namely, that Juries would not venture to 
do their duty ; but the grounds of that ap- 
prehension heing now removed, there did 
not appear to be any sufficient reason for 
re-enacting the Change of Venue Bill any 
more than the Courts-martial clauses. 
Whether, in the present improved con- 
dition of Ircland, they would renew the 
Change of Venue Bill, it was for their 
Lordships to consider ; but he was inclined 
to think that Parliament should do what 
it could to avoid a recurrence to such a 
measure. He did not at present propose 
to renew that Bill, but if it should appear 
necessary to do so, in consequence of any 
change of circumstances, he would not 
shrink from his duty. 

The Duke of Buckingham expressed the 
deep regret which he felt at finding him- 
self again obliged to concur in a Bill so 
much opposed to and so destructive of the 
best principles of the Constitution. He 
had stated last year, that not being able to 
place confidence in the Ministry of the day, 
he nevertheless felt bound to assent to their 
unconstitutional Coercion Bill, because he 
thought that the safety of the country re- 
quired such a measure. If he felt a degree 
of difficulty then with respect to the Bill, 
it was doubled and trebled now, when the 
Administration was placed in hands in which 
he could see no security whatever for the 
safety of any of our establishments. He 
might here observe, that whatever difference 
might have arisen between some of the 
Ministers on the subject, the Marquess 
Wellesley (as appeared from the papers on 
the Table) had never ceased to express his 
auxiety for the renewal of the present 
measure. In agreeing to the Bill, he felt 
that Ireland was severely punished for 
having listened to the appeals made to her 
passions, and attended to the cries “ to 
agitate,” which had proceeded from various 
quarters the highest as well as the lowest. 

Earl Grey said, that the noble Duke 
acknowledged that the state of Ireland was 
such as to make the re-enactment of a 
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severe law—such he must admit the pre- 
sent Bill to be—absolutely necessary ; but, 
although he acknowledged this to be a 
very severe law, he did not wish to hazard 
the excitement of an unnecessary degree of 
feeling against it by describing the measure, 
with the noble Duke, as a violation and 
destruction of the Constitution. He ac- 
knowledged the Bill, however, to be one of 
great severity, beyond the principles and 
ordinary practice of the Constitution, and 
such as could be justified only by a peculiar 
and urgent state of things. On this ground 
the noble Duke himself concurred in the 
measure, although he felt disposed to place 
less confidence now than ever in Ministers. 
He did not expect the noble Duke’s appro- 
bation. He felt satisfied that the noble 
Duke consented to strengthen the hands of 
Ministers with powers which he admitted 
to be necessary, although they excited his 
disgust. As to the use that Ministers 
would make of those powers, he appealed 
to the use that they had already made of 
them, and he asked, whether the powers of 
this unhappy law, so he would term it, 
had not been exercised with the greatest 
moderation, though with all necessary 
firmness? Could there be any doubt that 
Ministers would act in future as they had 
done heretofore? But there seemed to be 
some strange disquiet in the noble Duke’s 
mind, the source of which he did not well 
understand, for, dreading the designs of 
Ministers against existing establishments, 
the noble Duke appeared to have a latent 
fear, that the present measure might be 
turned against them, in what manner, 
however, was not very intelligible. The 
noble Duke talked of appeals in favour of 
agitation from quarters high and low. It 
was to prevent agitation and its conse- 
quences, which he (Earl Grey) had always 
opposed, that the present law was proposed. 
Of the noble Duke’s confidence, he was 
unhappily deprived, and must bear the loss 
as he might; but he should persevere in 
doing to the utmost of his ability, and in 
the best way he could, his duty to his Sove- 
reign and his country. 

The House went into Committee on the 
Bill, the Clauses of which were agreed to. 

The House resumed. 


Bopirs or Crimtnats.] Lord Suffield, 
in moving the second reading of this 
Bill, said, that its object was to abolish the 
practice of hanging criminals in chains 
—a practice unsuited to the present state 
of public feeling. Indeed, he was at a 
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loss to find any reason for continuing such 
a practice, the only effect of which was, 
that of scaring children, and brutalizing 
the minds of the people. It could produce 
no good moral effect whatever. The object 
of the Bill was to repeal so much of the 
law as gave the option to Judges in Eng- 
land and Ireland to hang the bodies of 
certain criminals in chains, and to direct, 
instead, that they should be buried within 
the precincts of the prison. If there must 
be vengeance on the judgments of the law, 
surely burying the bodies within the 
precincts of the prison was carrying 
that vengeance as far as it ought to be pur- 
sued. The noble Lord concluded by moving 
the second reading of the Bill, which was 
agreed to. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 7, 1834. 


Mrinvres.] Bills. Read a first time:—Four Courts, Dub- 
lin; and Turnpike Acts Continuance (Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Witt1am Duncomer, Mr. 
Mites, Mr. WILBRAHAM, and Earl Jermyn, from 
Spilsby, and other Places,—for Support to the Church of 
England.—By Mr. PELHAM, from Horncastle, against 
the Church Rates Bill.—By Mr. Mixes, from Congress- 
bury; and by Mr. F. Pater, from Reading,—against 
the Amendment of the Sale of Beer Act.—By Mr. Dua- 
DALE, from Tamworth, for the issue of 1/. Notes.—By 
Mr. DuGpaLe, Mr. PELHAM, Mr. WILLIAM DUNCOMBE, 
Lord RosertT MANNERS, and Mr. Hatrorp, from 
several Places,—for Relief to the Agriculturists—By Mr. 
H, MAXWELL, and Mr. Lerroy, from several Places in Ire- 
land,—in favour of the Established Church of Ireland.— 
By Mr. R. StEevart, from Haddington, against the 
Bankrupts (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. DAvENPorRT, from 
Wesleyans at Burslem, for Relief to the Dissenters, and 
for a General Registration; and by Mr, PELHAM, from 
Manufacturers at Cleckeaton, for the Repeal of Duty on 
Olive Oil; and from Lincoln, for the Removal of all Re- 
strictions on Silver payments, 


Suppression or DisturBaNcEs— 
(Iretanp).] Lord Althorp brought up 
documents indorsed ‘ Papers relating to 
the state of Ireland.” In moving, that 
they be printed, his Lordship said, that it 
was due to his right hon. friend, the Secre- 
tary for Ireland, (Mr. Littleton), to state, 
that in the communication he had had 
with the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin, (Mr. O’Connell) he had good 
grounds for saying, that the question re- 
garding the insertion of certain clauses in 
the Coercion Bill was still under the con- 
sideration of the Cabinet. He had also 
good grounds for expressing his hope, 
that those clauses would not be inserted 
in it; but he had no reason whatever to 
state, and he (Lord Althorp) believed the 
hon. Member had not stated, that the 
opinion of Ministers had been made up for 
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the omission of those clauses ; because he 
had had no communication with his noble 
friend at the head of the Government, and 
had no reason to believe, that his noble 
friend had a doubt as to the necessity of 
them. With respect to the communica- 
tion itself, he should not be inclined him- 
self to say, that there was any indiscretion 
on the part of the Secretary for Ireland 
in informing the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin, that the question was not 
decided, and in cautioning him not to 
commit himself until he knew what was 
the intention of Government. As to any 
further communication between them, 
upon that he (Lord Althorp) would make 
no observation. His right hon. friend 
(Mr. Littleton) had said what he thought 
necessary on the subject, and he should, 
therefore, add nothing. It was likewise 
due to his right hon. friend to mention, 
that on Saturday he tendered the resigna- 
tion of his office; but he still held it at 
the request of Lord Grey. Ministers 
were, of course, anxious that he should 
continue in the situation he occupied ; 
they valued the assistance he had given 
much too highly to be willing to lose it. 
He moved, that the papers be printed. 

Mr. Hume was extremely happy to hear, 
that his right hon. friend the Secretary for 
Treland had been warranted in what he 
had said. He was not present at the 
time, for the matter was concluded just 
after he entered the House; but he was 
perfectly confident that his right hon. 
friend would stand clear in the eyes of 
Parliament and of the country. He was 
sure that his right hon. friend had in- 
tended it as an act of kindness towards 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin, 
meaning, if possible, to allay the irritation 
of his mind at the renewal of the Coercion 
Bill. He must say, however, that he re- 
gretted that any Cabinet should exist 
apparently so indecisive and so uncertain 
as to the course it meant to adopt, as 
to place a member of the Government in 
the situation in which his right hon. friend 
had been placed a few nights ago. He 
had heard with great surprise, that the re- 
newal of the Coercion Bill was the mea- 
sure of one individual in the Government, 
who would have resigned his situation in 
the Councils of his Majesty had the other 
members of the Cabinet not concurred 
with him. This might or might not be 


true; but he had heard, that it was en- 
tirely the act of Lord Grey, and he had 
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alluded to the report in order to give the 
noble Lord opposite an opportunity of 
contradicting it if it were unfounded. He 
referred merely to the current opinion out 
of doors. He regretted, that Ministers 
went on from day to day finding time to 
introduce Coercion Bills, but not to fulfil 
any of their pledges. He would now re- 
peat the question he had asked five times 
before, whether the Local Courts Bill was, 
or was not, to be brought forward in the 
present Session? That among many other 
measures really beneficial, was likely to be 
passed by, for the only measure which 
Ministers seemed disposed tocarry through 
was the Coercion Bill. As far as he could 
see, it was the only measure, and it was so 
contrary to every principle on which the 
House ought to act, that he believed no 
man would have consented to support the 
present Government if he had not felt 
confident, that, instead of such a measure, 
plans calculated to allay irritation and ex- 
citement, and to render the presence of 
so large a number of military in Ireland 
unnecessary, would have been adopted. 
Ireland ought not to be treated as a con-. 
quered country, but as a part of the empire 
having equal laws and equal privileges 
with the other parts of the empire. He 
hoped that the papers just laid upon the 
Table would make out sufficient grounds 
on which to rest the renewal of the Coer- 
cion Bill, at atime when it was anticipated 
by many that the first measure of the kind 
would also have been the last. 

Lord Althorp: As to the rumour that 
the noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment had alone been in favour of the Co- 
ercion Bill, such statements could only 
be matters of mere surmise, inasmuch as 
the individual opinions of members of 
the Cabinet were, of course, never di- 
vulged : it would, therefore, be quite in- 
consistent with his duty to give the House 
any information upon the point. When 
the subject came under discussion, Govern- 
ment would be bound to give adequate 
reasons, or the House would not adopt the 
Bill. He could not admit, that the only 
measure Ministers had endeavoured to 
carry, with regard to Ireland, was the Co- 
ercion Bill, and hon. Members present 
must be aware that others had been pressed 
forward. He was sorry to be obliged to 
answer, that it would not be possible to 
bring in the Local Courts Bill this Ses- 
sion. 

Mr. Robinson would not make any 
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commentary on what passed on the former 
night, but certain it was, that at one time 
the Government of Ireland was adverse 
to the renewal of the Coercion Bill. The 
noble Lord at the head of alfairs had, how- 
ever, stated, that it was brought in with 
the perfect concurrence of the noble Mar- 
quess; and he called upon Government, 
therefore, to state what had induced Lord 
Wellesley to change his opinion. Much 
stress had been laid by Ministers last year 
upon the opinion of Lord Anglesey, and 
he wished to know why a similar reliance 
was not to be placed on the opinion of 
Lord Wellesley? He wished to know 
whether it was true, that no longer ago 
than June last Lord Wellesley was ad- 
verse to the renewal of the Coercion Bill, 
though he had seen reason since to change 
his opinion ? 

Lord Althorp replied, that it was 
certainly true, that discussion on the 
subject had taken place with the Irish 


Government; but he was now perfectly | 


prepared to state, that the Coercion Bill 
was brought in with the entire concur- 
rence of Lord Wellesley. 

Mr. O'Connell: One thing was mani- 
fest—that the documents upon the Table 


ought not to be treated lightly, but deli- | 
If the libecties of the [rish peo- | 
ple were of any value to the House or to | 
any portion of it, it would destroy the | 


berately. 


possibility of making a flippant observa- 


tion upon a partial and particular view, | 


without regarding the bearings of the 
whole case. [le would not enter into by- 
gone topics ; his statement a few days ayo 
did not, in fact, differ from that of the right 


hon. Gentleman, and they were both be- | 
How far the statements | 


fore the public. 
made to him were correet, was now beyond 


controversy ; and he would not allude to | 


them further than to say, that they demon- 
strated that, up to a certain day, the Irish 
Government was decidedly hostile to cer- 
tain clauses of the Bill, and that some 
members of the Cabinet were opposed to 
their renewal. The documents were now 
upon the Table: whether they were the 


same as had been presented to the other | 


House, he did not know; but if they were 
the same, they would establish that, on 
the 18th of April, Lord Wellesley called 
for the Bill—anxiously solicited for it— 
although on the 20th of June, he objected 
to its renewal. He was now again in 
favour of it; and it was material to know 
what had induced him so rapidly to change 
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his opinion. Onthe 18th of April, he was 
for the Bill; on the 20th of June he was 
against it; and on the Sth or 7th of July 
he was once more in favour of it. Ought 
not this vacillation to be explained? With 
what indignation must the people of Ire- 
land hear the echo of the cheers that 
resounded, when it was asserted, that 
Ministers had done nothing for Ireland 
but coerce her! Were the liberties of 
that country of so little value? Were 
the Irish such degraded slaves-——were 
they so fallen below compassion, that 
though England and Scotland had their 
constitutional rights, Ireland was to have 
none? She was to have no liberty; she 
was only to have the Coercion Bili—the 
detested Coercion Bili! Were not the 
people of Ireland entitled to have the ques- 
tion considered, before the Coercion Biil 
was renewed? Heturned to every part of 





the House, and appealed against this spe- 
| cies of Administration. Was Ireland to 
be the laughing-stock of all Europe, and 
were the natives of that country to be dealt 
with as Ministers would not deal with the 
negro-slaves of the West Indies? They 
had not sent for one man to tell him one 
thing, and for another man to tell him an- 
other. He would not say that; but he 
would say, that they thought the liberties 
of Ireland of so little value, that they 
would give no explanation to justily their 
measures. In order to put the matter to 
the test, he meant to conclude with a 
Motion, that the papers just laid upen 


ithe Table be referred to 2 Select Com- 
finittee. Would the House consent to 
ladopt the Coercion Bil without pie- 


vious Inquiry? Were Ministers to have 
it merely for asking? One of the prin- 
cipal newspaper supporters of Ministers 
-——-who supported them beeause they 
were well paid for it—on the very day 
of the last discussion on this measure, bad 
taunted the people of France that they 
had relinquished the power of mecting, 
without even the show of resistance. Were 
not the people of Ireland to be pemnitted 
to establish that there was no ground for 
the renewal? He would endeavour to 
| obtain some satisfactory evidence, if it 
; could be procured, and not allow the 
House to act upon the information and 
letters of some paltry thief-takers and 
police officers. If he could not procure 
i this, he would show the species of anti- 
| lrish majority that existed in this House, 
| which supported the Minister in doing 
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nothing for Ireland. What had he done 
for Ireland in the present Session? What 
had he attempted? The Secretary for 
Jreland, on a former night, had talked 
of four measures; but as to the Reform 
Bill, Ireland had been insulted by the 
difference made in favour of England 
and Scotland, and to her detriment. 
The striking off of ten Bishops was no- 
thing, and because it was nothing, he 
had voted against it. In the Vestry- 
cess, there was an abatement of 35,0001, 
a-year—a mighty boon! but all that 
could be granted to Ireland. What had 
been done about tithes? The Bill was 
brought in in February, altered in March, 
and in June it was so utter a nondescript, 
that the Secretary at War was obliged to 
receive two or three promptings before 
he could speak of it. The much boasted 
Commission had not yet gone to the spot 
where its inquiries were to begin; but 
eight or ten Commissioners had been ap- 
pointed, and that was all, and seemed to 
be thought enough. Yet the noble Lord 
talked of what had been done for Ireland 
this year. It was turning Ireland into 
contempt — it was laughing Ireland to 
scorn, when the noble Lord thus ventured 
to indulge himself. Ministers would 
think of nothing but Coercion—nothing 
but Coercion and delusion for Ireland. 
The people of Ireland could not fail to 
know it: they saw people keep their 
places, whether they were against or in 
favour of Coercion; and, in fact, that it 
was treated by Ministers as a matter of 
small moment. He hoped, however, 
that the House would not so treat it, 
and that it would not hesitate in ac- 
ceding to his Motion for a Committee. 
He wanted no delay; he was ready to 
proceed instantly—to work day and night, 
but it was too late for Ministers to com- 
plain of delay when they had postponed 
the Bill till July. Ifthe House had one 
particle of feeling for Ireland—one particle 
of that feeling so much vaunted, and which 
had been resounded from one end of the 
country to the other, if it had the slightest 
disposition to do justice to Ireland, Whig, 
Tory, Conservative, and Radical would all 
join in supporting the Motion for Inquiry, 
He called upon them all to demand evi- 
dence before they convicted his country. 
The least they could do would be to give 
Ireland a trial before they passed sentence 
upon her by passing the Coercion Bill, 
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It was not enough for Ministers to throw 
their papers upon the Table. How, or 
when, or by whom they were concocted, 
he knew not; but he did know that 
they had changed their intentions, and 
that those who were once and recently 
opposed to it, were now in favour of the 
Bill. What new and strange events had 
occurred to produce this calamitous 
change? This of itself was worth in- 
quiry, and he moved therefore “ that the 
documents just presented be referred to 
a Select Committee, and that they report 
their opinion thereupon to the House.” 

Lord Althorp observed, that the remark 
of the hon. member for Middlesex, that 
Ministers had done nothing, was not meant 
by him to apply particularly to Ireland. 
He (Lord Althorp) had not said, and had 
not intended to say, that any measures 
had been applied specifically to Ireland. 
With regard to the Motion, it was not his 
design to concede what was required since 
the papers vpon the Table were such as 
Government thought would justify the 
course they proposed to pursue. If, on 
consideration, it should appear to the 
House, that the documents did not war- 
rant the renewal of the Coercion Bill, it 
would be rejected. Upon that test, Mi- 
nisters were disposed to rest the measure, 
and, in justification of the renewal of the 
Coercion Bill, they laid the papers before 
the House. As to what might have oc- 
curred since the 18th of April, the proper 
time for stating the grounds of any change 
of cpinion would be when the measure 
came regularly before the House: it 
would then be shown, that Ministers had 
not acted in the inconsistent manner which 
had been supposed. They had most cau- 
tiously and anxiously looked at the whole 
subject; they had duly considered every 
doubt suggested as to the extent of the 
measure, in order to ascertain if that 
extent were necessary ; and he was sure, 
that the country would not blame them 
for hesitating as long as there was reason 
for hesitation. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, that whatever 
uncertainty might have prevailed amongst 
the Ministers, certain it was, that the mea- 
sure contemplated to be again renewed 
was most unconstitutional in its character 
and object ; and he would venture to say, 
that in the annals of Parliamentary his- 
tory, there was not an instance in which 
the liberties of a whole country were 
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treated in so cavalier a mode as it was | 


proposed to deal with the subject on the | 
present occasion. Before the liberties 


again to be trampled upon, it would be 
but common justice that the documents 
brought up by the noble Lord, and on 
which he would seek to justify the course 
of policy. the Government were pursuing, 
should be referred to a Select or even a 
Secret Committee. Why should the 
noble Lord object to the Motion of the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin; 
or why should he refuse to state his 
reasons for denying this Committee? 
Would the noble Lord elsewhere, or the 
noble Lord opposite, attempt to justify 
thus the taking away the liberties of a 
people without their being heard—with- 
out trial and without inquiry? What were 
the facts which furnished the only argu- 
ment in favour of the Bill of iast year ? 
Why, the then existing state of agitation 
in that country ; but the arcument on “ it 
ground must now entirely fall. No plan 
could have been adopted by the Govern- 
ment better calculated to increase those 
dissensions which so long disturbed the 
peace and tranquillity of Ireland, than their 
present attempt to truckle to both parties. 
He knew, that in Ireland there were some 
men who now speculated upon the pro- 
spects of civil commotion ; but the people 
of Ireland would not be entrapped into any 
seditious proceeding, though he could te il 
the noble Lord what every mar of spirit in 
thatcountry would do— namely, that which 
he himself would do in the language of 
Lord Anglesey, he would “wait awhile.” 
He concurred in the sentiment expressed 
by the right hon. Baronet, the member 
for Tamworth on a former occasion, that 
it would be much better for the two coun- 
tries to be separated if they could not be 
kept united in the same bonds of liberty. 
He would add, that if the bonds of liberty 
were not to unite both nations, he, for 
one, should cry out, not for repeal, but for 
separation. The noble Lord opposite 
could not think, that the speeches ema- 
nating from the Russell family could be 
thrown away upon a nation which had 
given birth to men whose blood was as 
pure as that of those whose ancestors had 
signed the Magna Charta, and who would 
deprecate and condemn that Act which 
would deprive a nation of its liberties at 
the will of one executive officer of the Go- 
Such, however, was the pre- 


vernment, 


! 
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sent instance of legislation, and than this 
' there never was a more monstrous system 


| of tyranny attempted to be practised in 
and rights of the people of Ireland were | 


| were told 
| not satisfied, 


any country. But the people of Ireland, 
and the Representatives of that people, 
to be satisfied. He for one was 
and he should be a tyrant 


_and a coward himself if he participated in 


the satisfaction to which he, in common 
with the Irish people, had been invited. 
The course proposed by the Government 
was most inconsistent, for it was clear, that 
the noble Lord who presided over I[rish 
affairs had respectively been for, against, 
and now again was in favour of the re- 
enactment of the measure of last year, 

and it was equally clear, that the Cabinet 

had been, and was divided in its views. 
He then would ask, why the Legislature 
was not furnished with, or ought to be al- 
lowed the opportunity of obtaining for it- 
self such information as would justify, or 
otherwise, the re-adoption of the measure 
upon which such varieties of opinion, 
and so many difficulties, had manifestly 
aiscu. Upon the information of the noble 
Lord, the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, he 
entertained great doubts. The informa- 
tion had been obtained from police officers, 
for the noble Lord had never been further 
than the county of Wicklow since his ap- 
pointment, 'The noble Lord knew person- 
ally nothing of the state of the country, 
and with respect to the sources from which 
the noble Lord’s information was derived, 
he could state, that it had been his lot to 
examine many of the police officers in the 
county of Monaghan, and he had no reluct- 
ance in stating that he would not believe 
them upon their oaths. That they were 
undeserving of credit he should be able to 
prove when the debate upon the Bill came 
regularly before the House. He could 
also prove, that they had not possessed 


| the courage to enforce the orders which 


| the office of Secretary for Ireland. 





were contained in the letters transmitted 
to them by the right hon. Gentieman (the 
late Secretary for the Colonies), at the 
time that right hon. Gentleman had filled 
Was 
it to be supposed, that the Representatives 
of the Irish people could look patiently on 
and see measures involving the liberties 
of their country justified upon information 
acquired from such a source? Would 
it not be better to send the Irish Members 
back to tell their constituents that they 
had been sent to London to witness a 
complete farce in legislation? That would 
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be to speak the truth. What had been as 
yet done for Ireland? Look at the num- 


ber of petitions with reference to tithes. 


which, up to the 2nd of May, had been 
presented to the House; and what had 
been the answer? The appointment of a 
Commission constituted of individuals who 
knew nothing of Ireland —Chancery Bar- 


risters who walked about Westminster- | 
All the information and the whole | 


hall. 
of the evidence which could be acquired 
was already upon the Table of the House, 
and the issuing of the Commission was de- 
signed merely to blind the people, and to 
shelter the Government—a Government 
which had not the courage to proceed with 
the 147th clause of the Church Tempo- 
ralities’ Bill of Jast year; but upon which 


it would now seem the Cabinet was di-_ 


vided. This it was, that was calculated to 


bring Ireland, not to civil convulsion—no, | 
she was “ waiting awhile”—butto make the | 


people of that country deride the councils 


of the English Government, and to teach | 
her that a united Legislature was incom- | 


patible with the freedom of Ireland. He 
was for connexion, but not for such a con- 
nexion as was now held, for it was that of 
slavery. There was a species of insanity 
in thus legislating for Ireland, leading to 


a political plunder of Ireland’s liberties, | 


and a provocative torebellion. He called 
upon hon. Members to refer to the Irish 


Statute-book framed by English legisla- | 


tion, and a bloody book it would be found. 
The laws therein contained, were ample, 
if bloody and coercive laws could accom- 
plish such an object, for the punishment of 
any violence or outrage that might from 
time to time ensue; and what more could 
be either wanted or desired, unless it was 
contemplated to take away the liberties of 
Ireland by force? It was true, that the 
Government had 23,000 of military, backed 
by 6,000 police, in Ireland; and to their 
reliance on the bayonets of the soldiery 
might be attributed their recurrence to the 
principles which had cashiered the right 
hon. Gentleman, the late Secretary for the 
Colonies. If they renewed the provisions 
of the Coercion Bill, they wouldonly place 
another blot on the escutcheon of England. 
But had not the Government some secret 
motive in passing this Bill? He firmly 
believed that they had, and that their 
object was to render it ancillary to the 
collection of tithes. So strong was his 
aversion to the course pursued by his 
Majesty’s Ministers, that he should not 
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only persist in moving a call of the 
House whenever this measure was brought 
forward, but would take every other means 
in his power to oppose a proposition which, 
so help him God, he considered injurious 
to the connection between the two coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Feargus O’Connor said, that some 
portion of the House had indulged in 
laughter at the excitement of his hon. 
friend the member for Meath ; but he be- 
lieved with him, that if a similar course 
were attempted with respect to England 
that was now enforced towards Ireland, 
the House would present a scene of far 
greater excitement. When he was fool 
enough to assist the Government through 
‘thick and thin with their Reform Bill, 
though he was warned at the time, that if 
that measure was not accompanied by 
some alterations in the Act of Union, the 
very first thing the Reformed Parliament 
would do, would be to pass some Gagging 
Bill for Ireland, what was the result ?— 
the Coercion Bill. Let them not—let 
the Government not dare to talk to 
him about their remedial measures, their 
conciliatory measures, their tithe-extinc- 
tion measures. Where were they all? 
They were useless, they were worse than 
useless—they were base delusions, and 
they operated as such upon the people of 
Ireland ; and when they produced their 
natural effect, that of enraging that 
already-oppressed people, they must ap- 
pease them, forsooth, with a Coercion Bill. 
The whole people of Ireland cried out, 
‘Give us food !” and Ministers gave them 
the Coercion Bill—a Bill which was a 
violation of every principle of the Consti- 
tution, which was agreed to as a momen- 
tary violation, which was to be withdrawn, 
and which, nevertheless, the Government 
were now, it appeared, resolved to carry 
in all its original rigour. Let them try to 
do so. Let them make their attempt, and 
he, on his part, would raise such a cry in 
Ireland as would turn them out of their 
seats. Let him remind his countrymen of 
the words of the inspired bard :— 


Then onward the green banner rearing, 
Let’s flesh ev’ry sword to the hilt ; 
On our side is virtue and Erin, 
On their’s is the Saxon and guilt ! 


Let them reflect upon this warning. Let 


the Government reflect upon it; and let 
| them be cautious not to pass beyond those 
, boundaries which human nature had fixed 
: for the endurance of wrong, 

















Mr. Ellice admitted, that there was 
some justification for the warmth which 
had been manifested in the course of the 
present discussion on the part of the Irish 
Members, but he did not mean to imitate 
it. He, however, could not understand 
what object could be gained or attained 
by referring the papers which had been 
laid on the Table by his noble friend to a 
Select Committee, which could not be 
obtained by the printing of those docu- 
ments as proposed by his noble friend. 
The case of the Government depended 
upon the information contained in those 
papers, which, when printed, might be 
considered by every hon. Member before 
the measure came on for discussion. If 
the information therein contained should 
not then be found sufticient to justify the re- 
enactment of the Bill now before the other 
House of Parliament, then would be the 
proper time for the House to express an 
opinion upon it. By such a course, he 
could not but think that the House would 
act better for the country to which the Act 
was intended to be applied, than if it were 
now to send the documents to a Commit- 
tee up-stairs, whocould report their opinion 
only upon the matter contained in the 
papers themselves. All that the Govern- 
ment could desire was, that the whole 
matter should be taken into the full, fair, 
and calm consideration of the House— 
that the papers should be duly weighed 
and considered by every hon. Member, 
and that then would be the proper time 
for the House to declare, whether or not 
the measure was justified. He should 
avoid entering into any justification of the 
conduct of the Government, or to allude 
to the speeches which had been made on 
the other side of the House, as it would 
only add to the irritation which already 
prevailed. He, however, must entreat the 
House to accede to the Motion of his noble 
friend (the Chancellor of the Exchequer), 
and to allow the papers to be printed. 

Mr. Hume thought, that the right hon. 
Gentleman who had last addressed the 
House, had not heard the declaration of 
the hon. member for Meath (Mr. Henry 
Grattan), that he was prepared to bring 
evidence of the first character to dis- 
prove the Reports which had issued from 
Inspectors and other officers of the 
police. It would be impossible for the 
hon. Member to do that, if the papers 
containing those Reports were merely 
printed and laid upon the Table of the 
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House. ‘There was a want of information 
in the present instance, and he put it to 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Ellice), whether 
he had ever known any Tory Admi- 
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nistration to which he had ever been 


opposed, come down with a measure cal- 
culated as the Bill was, to suspend the 
liberties of the subjects of a portion of the 
realm, without affording a green-bag full! 
of information? He (Mr. Hume) com- 
plained, that no green-bag had been pro- 
duced in the present case. If such a 
measure were necessary, it was but reason- 
able that the information on which it was 
founded should have been submitted to 
the Legislature long before the 7th of July 
—a most advanced period of the present 
Session. He should be glad to know, 
what there was in the present question 
that a different course than ordinary should 
be pursued. It was not unreasonable that 
the Irish Members should desire to know 
on what grounds the measures affecting 
the dearest interests of their country were 
to be supported, and especially when the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for 
Ireland, had admitted, that those grounds 
were in some instances very slight. The 
course pursued in this instance was much 
worse even than any course the Tories ever 
pursued; the Tories had never started 
such a measure, without at least some 
species of inquiry, although such inquiry 
might have been a mere mockery. In this 
case, however, it was especially the duty 
of the Government to go into an investi- 
gation, in order at least to show, that they 
were not despots. It was also called for, 
inasmuch as 1,000,0002. sterling was ne- 
cessary to maintain the force which was 
required to keep Ireland ‘tranquil, merely 
because justice was not done to that 
country by the British Legislature. The 
Coercion Bill had been sought last year 
in order to afford time for the Government 
to design measures for the removal of 
grievances ; but the failure of that measure 
had been foretold by every hon. Member 
who had opened his mouth against it, 
until the Government should take off the 
existing pressures upon Ireland. If ever 
the Government had been desirous to 
show, that they took an interest in the 
welfare of the country, now was the time ; 
and they could not better evince that 
feeling than by consenting to send the re- 
presentations contained in the documents 
laid on the Table to a Committee up- 
stairs, and thereby allow hon, Members 
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an opportunity of disproving the allega- 
tions on which the Bill was founded. He 
trusted his Majesty’s Government would 
not refuse to accede to this initiatory step 
towards the settlement of peace and tran- 
quillity in Ireland. To accomplish this 
desirable end only required the nod of 
assent by the Minister in that House, 
and without it, he must admit, it was in 
the power of hon. Members to crush Ire- 
land by those very majorities with which 
the Ministers was supported. He should 
certainly support the Motion of his hon. 
and learned friend, the member for 
Dublin. 

Mr. O’ Reilly said, that after the conduct 
which the noble Lord at the head of the 
Irish Government had pursued in respect 
to this Bill, he could not place much con- 
fidence in the opinion that noble Lord 
now entertained. As to the authenticity 
of the Reports of the police of Ireland, 
he could only say, that in 1821 and 1822 
it had been declined to be acted upon by 
the right hon. Gentleman now presiding 
over the India Board, when the renewal of 
the Insurrection Act had been required 
from him at the time he filled the office of 
Secretary for Ireland. He (Mr. O'Reilly) 
had submitted to the right hon. Gentleman, 
now the member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn) documents 
which proved the organization of a com- 
plete scheme for the disturbance of the 
county of Cavan, in order to induce the 
Government to renew the Insurrection 
Act, and to secure the calling out of the 


Yeomanry to be placed upon full-pay. | 


Those documents were now in the Castle 
of Dublin, and showed the spirit in which 
information was sent to those charged 
with the Government of Ireland. 
the letter of the right hon. Gentleman, 
the President of the Board of Control, 
refusing to act upon the information in 
this respect, though without any new 
evidence to inform his mind, the then Lord 
Lieutenant (the Marquess Wellesley) 
called for the renewal of the Insurrection 
Act—a measure which had thus been de- 
clined by the then Secretary for Ireland 
and his predecessor in that office. It was, 
however, at length given up, as he trusted 
the Coercion Bill would, after the ex- 
perience which the last two years had 
afforded. He concurred with the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin in desir- 
ing, that the documents upon whivh the 
renewal of the Coercion Bill was to be 


He had | 
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justified, should be referred to a Commit- 
tee, because it would afford him (Mr. 
O’Reilly) an opportunity of examining 
both the right hon. Gentlemen to whom 
he alluded —of calling for those documents 
to which he referred ; and alsoof examining 
the right hon. Baronet, the member for 
Tamworth, who had permitted the Insur- 
rection Act to die. It was true, that the 
state of agitation had been the only argu- 
ment in favour of the Bill, but it was im- 
possible for the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Secretary for Ireland, or any other 
individual, to afford one tittle of evidence 
to show, that agitation had been kept 
up in Ireland to such an extent as to 
justify the re-enactment of such a Bill. 
He admitted that crimes were perpetrated 
in Ireland, but they originated in very 
different causes from political agitation. 
He had himself never joined in agitation 
since the suppression of the old Catholic 
Association. Yes, he had agitated the 
Tithe Question, as he was reminded by 
the hon. and Jearned member for Dublin, 
but he had not taken a part in the Repeal 
agitation. He, however, had never under- 
stood the extinction of tithes to mean the 
transfer of tithes into the pockets of the 
landlords; and though he might have 
agitated the Tithe Question, he had never 
written letters, and allowed others to suffer 
for publishing them. He had ever been 
ready to take his share of the consequences 
of his own acts, and had been willing to 
endure his portion of blame. He should 
certainly vote for the Motion of the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin, because 
that, in addition to what he had already 
stated, would afford him the opportunity 
of examining the present Attorney-General 
for Ireland with reference to some inform- 
ation furnished to that functionary by 
Mr. Warburton, an Officer of Police in 
Ireland. The fact was, that when the 
police did their duty, they did not get 
credit for it, because they sometimes over- 
stepped the boundaries which the law pre- 
scribed for their regulation. He hoped 
to see the time when Ireland would not 
be governed by a Lord Lieutenant who 
was unable to supply Parliament with the 
information it required, but governed by 
a Secretary, who, standing on the floor of 
that House, could lay before its Members 
such statements as were found necessary. 

Mr. Charles Grant said, that as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had alluded 
to him personally, he would trouble the 














House with a few words. The hon. Gen- 
tleman only did him justice in supposing, 
that in giving his voice in favour of a 
renewal of the Coercion Bill, he must be 
influenced by a strong and paramount 
conviction of its necessity. The hon. 
Member had been*somewhat incorrect in 
his dates in what he had said as to his 
conduct in Parliament. It was in 1819, 
and the commencement of 1820, that dis- 
turbances broke out in Galway, and during 
that winter strong efforts were made to 
induce him to propose the renewal of the 
Insurrection Act, which he resisted. In 
1820, the Question came before the House, 
and the House gave its opinion, and the 
Question was set at rest. The hon. Mem- 
ber appeared to have forgotten that he 
had left Ireland in 1821, when the Ques- 
tion about the renewal of the Insurrec- 
tion Act again came forward. It was dis- 
cussed in March and April, having been 
brought forward late in February, when 
he was no longer a member of the Go- 
vernment. Acting, then, in his individual 
capacity, when he could not be supposed 
to be in any degree influenced by the Go- 
vernment, what was its course? Upon 
consideration of the papers laid before 
Parliament, he did feel himself called 
upon to vote for the measure notwith- 
standing his previous impressions. He 
acceded to the revival of the Insurrection 
Act, because he was convinced, that great 
as were the evils which it inflicted, those 
which it prevented would be still greater 
if left unchecked. He did, therefore, 
concur in the measure, and not by a silent 
vote. His was the same course which he 
asked the House to take now. Here were 
the papers before them, and if, upon 
examining them, the case should not, in 
their opinion, bear out the renewal of the 
Bill, let them not pass it. But he asked 
them also not to adopt a course which 
would prevent the papers from being 
printed upon which the House must ulti- 
mately come to a decision before they had 
examined the papers placed before them, 

Sir Robert Peel found himself called 
upon very unexpectedly to give a vote 
upon a very important question. He had 
not the least expectation that the papers 
were to be presented to-day, and, there- 
fore, the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman which stood upon the present- 
ation of the papers, had altogether taken 
him by surprise. Unprepared, however, 


as he was, he was unwilling to evade the 
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difficulty; he should vote against the 
appointment of a Committee, and state 
his reasons for doing so. He voted for 
the measure last year from a deep general 
conviction that some such measure was 
necessary, and he had no reason to believe 
that such a change had taken place in the 
state of Ireland as to warrant the removal 
of the measure. If he voted for referring 
the subject to a Select Committee on the 
7th of July, to make the inquiry effectual, 
they must summon persons from the dis- 
tant counties of Ireland. But to commence 
such an inquiry on the 7th of July, would 
be tantamount to practically rejecting the 
Bill. He believed, however, that the Bill, 
or some Bill of the kind, was necessary. 
While, therefore, he could not, on the one 
hand, consent to the adoption of such a 





Bill without having an opportunity of 
| reading the papers upon which the provi- 
| sions were founded ; yet he confessed, that 
| on the other hand, he could not consent 
to a proposition which would be tanta- 
/mount to the rejection of a legislative 
| enactment which, upon the whole, he 
| believed to be necessary for ensuring the 
| peace in Ireland. It was the duty of his 
| Majesty’s Government, at a much earlier 
period this Session, to have declared their 
| intention with respect to the re-enacting 
this Bill. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
'man said, that it was not his fault that 
| this Motion was made on the 7th of July. 
| It might be so; but as its adoption would 
| be to postpone the measure, he could not 
i assent to it. He must also say, that the 
explanations required from his Majesty’s 
| Government were those which a Select 
| Committee could not give. The Govern- 
ment ought not to leave the House in doubt 
as to what were the opinions of the exe- 
cutive government in Ireland, who would 
be responsible for the execution of the 
law. What he saw in the papers before 
him Jeft him no reason to doubt that it 
had been the opinion of the Marquess 
Wellesley at no distant period, that the 
renewal of the Coercion Act in its integ- 
rity was necessary to the security of life 
and ensuring the supremacy of the law, 
On the 15th of April, 1834, he found in 
the copies of the despatches printed on 
their Table the following words :—‘ These 
‘ disturbances have been in every instance 
‘excited and inflamed by the agitation of 
‘the combined projects for the abolition 
‘ of tithes, and the destruction of the Union 
‘with Great Britain, I cannot employ 
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‘words of sufficient strength to express 
‘ my solicitude that his Majesty’s Govern- 
‘ ment should fix the deepest attention on 
‘the intimate connection marked by the 
‘ strongest characters, in all these transac- 
‘tions between the system of agitation 
‘and its inevitable consequence, the 
‘ system of combination, leading to violence 
‘and outrage; they are, inseparably, 
“cause and effect. Nor can I (after the 
‘ most attentive consideration of the dread- 
‘ful scenes passing under my view), by 
‘any effort of my understanding, separate 
‘one from the other in that unbroken 
‘chain of indissoluble connection.’ If he 
searched through the English language— 
and the Marquess Wellesley had once 
been a great master of that language—it 
would be impossible to find stronger words 
than those in which that noble Lord had 
expressed his opinion, that predial violence 
was inseparably connected with political 
agitation. 


the documents, being the answer to the | 


two questions put to the inspectors of 
police, as to whether the state of their 


districts demanded the renewal of the Act, | 


and if any amendment would be required 
on its renewal. The answer of the inspect- 





He would look at another of | 


| 


ors was unanimous as to the necessity of , 


the renewal; and one of them (Mr. War- | 


burton) stated, that no amendment at all 
was necessary. 
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judging whether his opinion on such a 
subject was likely to be lightly formed 
and lightly changed. Being aware that 
Lord Wellesley was very careful in form- 
ing, and firm in retaining, his opinion, he 
must say, that he never heard anything 
with greater surprise than the statement 
which had been made as to the change 
of the noble Lord’s views, in the month of 
June. That he who wrote those letters of 
the 15th and 18th of April, could on the 
18th of June have written another, recom- 
mending a totally different course upon 
the same question, was utterly beyond his 
power of comprehension. For Lord Wel- 
lesley to take such a course, when one 
recalled to mind the energy and firmness 
of his policy in India! He should deeply 
regret indeed, that the closing scenes of 
the career of such a statesman should be 
marked by such vacillation and indecision. 
For the honour of Lord Wellesley expla- 
nation was due. As that noble Lord was 
intrusted with the responsible government 
of Ireland and the guardianship of her 
peace, they had a right to know why it 
was that they found him involved in these 
contradictions, which he (Sir Robert 
Peel) was unwilling to believe were his 
own. There were reasons, also, of a higher 
consideration, which demanded that such 


(Trelana.} 


_imputations upon a public functionary 


In this, be said, all the | 


inspectors were unanimous, and Lord | 


Wellesley, on the 18th of April, in his 
despatch to the Government, added these 
words :— 


My Lord—I have the honour to enclose, 
for the consideration of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the replies of the provincial inspectors 
to a question which I proposed to them re- 
specting the renewal of the Act for the more 
effectual Suppression of Local Disturbances in 
Treland, which, if not renewed, will expire in 
the month of August, 1834. 


should be removed or explained. If, on the 
18th of June, Lord Wellesley had come to 
the opinion that it was possible to separate 


' political agitation from predial violence 
te] > 


after having declared in language so strong 
on the 18th of April, that they were in- 
separably connected, Parliament ought to 
know the grounds upon which that change 
of opinion had been come to. For al- 
though Lord Wellesley might be prepared 
to take the responsibility of governing 


| Ireland without the Coercion Act, the 


Your Lordship will observe that their opin- 


jon is unanimously and powerfully given in 
favour of the renewal of that Act. 

It is superfluous for me to add my entire 
approbation of the opinions which they have 


the Act may be renewed. 


He knew something of Lord Wellesley : 
he had had the honour and satisfaction 
of serving under him in an official situa- 
tion, where he stood upon close and 
intimate connection with him, when Lord 
Wellesley was Lord-licutenant, and he 
was Chief Secretary for Ireland; and no 
man could have had better means of 


House should, at least, know the grounds 


/upon which he had come to his Reso- 


lution, before they reposed confidence 


‘in a judgment which, upon the face 


( 'of such 
expressed, and my most anxious desire tliat | 





transactions, appeared to be 
so unstable. He would say to the 
Government at home, that they took 
upon themselves a heavy responsibility for 
their part in the proceeding. What! when 
they found the Lord-lieutenant urging the 
renewal of the Act in the latter end of 
April, not in common terms, but searching 
the language to find terms to express his 
strong desire for the adoption of that mea- 
sure—what prevented the Ministers from 
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giving notice of their intention to Parlia- | doubt, that they were pointed at the hon. 


ment until the 2nd of July? What had 
passed between them and the Irish Go- 
vernment during that interval ? 
the House a right to some explanations 
upon this head? With such an opinion 
entertained by the head of the Irish Go- 
vernment, such a course as that which had 
been pursued towards him must naturally 


have the effect of paralysing all govern- | 


ment in that country, and divesting it of 


and learned Member? He thought it at 


| the time derogatory to the dignity of the 


Had not | 


the energy indispensably required by the | 


circumstances of the times. He felt these 
considerations powerfully urging him to 
call for investigation, if the necessary in- 


Crown, and calculated unduly to raise 
that individual into importance. Were the 
Ministers who put that speech into the 
mouth of the King, who said, that ‘ To 
the practices which have been used to 
produce disaffection to the State, and 
mutual distrust and animosity between 
the people of the two countries, is chiefly 
to, be attributed the spirit of insubordina- 
tion,’—were these Ministers the same who 
now saw no connection between political 


_ agitation, and the ‘spirit of insubordina- 


formation should be withheld from the | 
_ of those loyal and well-affected persons in 


House ; but he differed from the hon. and 
learned Member as to the propriety of ap- 
pointing a Select Committee; and no 
temporary advantage should induce him to 
support a proposition that in his deliberate 
judgment could lead to no good result. 
At the same time he admitted the justice 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s com- 
plaints of the treatment he had personally 
received, and not one word should the 
hon. and learned Gentleman hear from 
him in abatement of the just indignation 
which he had expressed. What was the 
situation in which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman stood towards the Govern- 
ment? On the first day of the Session 
the Government put words into the King’s 
mouth, which he would take the liberty to 
read to the House. The King was made 
to say:—‘To the practices which have 
‘ been used to produce disaffection to the 
State, and mutual distrust and animosity 
between the people of the two countries, 
is chiefly to be attributed the spirit of in- 
subordination, which, though for the pre- 
sent in a great degree controlled by the 
power of the law, has been but too per- 
ceptible in many instances. To none 


n~a 7 nan He nena 


a“ 


”“ 


the agitation thus perniciously excited, is 
the continuance of such a spirit produc- 
tive of the most ruinous consequences ; 
and the united and vigorous exertions of 
the loyal and well-affected, in aid of the 
Government, are imperiously required to 
put an end toa system of excitement and 
violence, which, while it continues, is 
destructive of the peace of society, and, 
if successful, must inevitably prove fatal 
to the power and safety of the United 
‘ Kingdom.’ These were the words of his 
Majesty’s Ministers. They advised the 
King to speak to them; and who could 


” 


~~ na a 


Ce ee ee 


tion?” If so, what must be the feelings 


| Ireland whose united and vigorous exer- 


' tions the Government had imperiously in- 





| voked on the first day of the Session, 


when they found on the 20th of June the 
same hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had been then pointed out to them as an 
object of royal disapprobation selected to 
receive the confidential communications of 
the same Government! And what must 
be the feelings of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman himself, when he found that 


| the communication made to him to con- 
| ciliate his support had only the effect of 





more than to the deluded instruments of 





misleading him! When it was found that 
the Lord-lieutenant on the one side, and 
the loyal and well-affected people on the 
other side all concurred with the opinion 
not long ago expressed by the Ministers, 
that this measure was necessary; and when 
it was afterwards found that this united 
opinion was not to’ be acted upon, he 
would put it to any Gentleman conversant 
with the affairs of Ireland or of any other 
country to say, whether any Government 
could expect to secure to itself the co- 
operation of the loyal and well-affected, 
or the respect and confidence of any por- 
tion of the population in that part of the 
empire ? 

Mr. Littleton having found himself, 
upon a former occasion, under the ne- 
cessity of making an unqualified admission 
of the indiscretion he had committed, he 
felt himself relieved from the duty of re- 
plying to that portion of the right hon. 
Baronet’s speech which related to the 
communication he had made to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite. Having 
done that, he was called upon to say no 
more upon the subject, and he should say 
no more upon it either then, or at any 
other time. The right hon. Baronet had 
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inveighed in strong terms against the in- 
justice and impropriety of the Govern- 
ment having delayed the proposal of the 


measure so long. With all respect he | 


differed from the right hon. Baronet. He 
thought it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment, acting under a natural and con- 


stitutional reluctance to the bringing for- | 


ward any such measure, to obtain the 
longest possible retrospect of the operation 
of the Act before they decided on its re- 
newal. This was a principle which, he 
contended, entitled them rather to the 
approbation of the House than to its cen- 
sure. 
the Marquess Wellesley explaining his 
sentiments, he could only say, that he 


sent him (Mr. Littleton) the dispatches | 


laid upon the Table of the House, and 
that he did about the middle of last 
month, after two months had_ elapsed 
from the time when those dispatches were 
written, and after there had been a con- 
siderable abatement of the meetings in 
Ireland, submit to the noble Marquess, 
as a confidential friend, and as the Secre- 
tary for Ireland, to consider how far that 
portion of the Bill which was directed 
against public meetings would be neces- 
sary. A correspondence had ensued, and 
there was much discussion between the 
Members of the Government here and the 
noble Marquess, and the result was, that it 
was agreed upon, that the renewal of this 
measure, as proposed in the other House, 
was desirable. 

Mr. Sheil said, that the date of the 18th 
of April was important to be borne in 
mind as the period at which the Lord- 
lieutenant had recommended the renewal 
of the Coercion Bill. The question was, 
did the Lord-lieutenant change his mind 
before the Government resolved on re- 
newing the Bill? They relied on the 
opinion of the Lord-lieutenant in favour 
of coercion. Did they refuse to act upon 
his opinion when it was against its con- 
tinuance? It was evident there was some- 
thing kept back. There were other docu- 
ments which must be produced before the 
House could proceed with the measure. 
They had some data, but they wanted 
other data before they could possibly 
judge of the necessity for renewing the 
Act. What was the admission made by 
the right hon. Gentleman? Why, that 


the Lord-lieutenant had undergone a com- 
plete change of opinion in a very short 
Was that true, or was it not true? 


time. 


With respect to the necessity of 
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If not, then the right hon. Gentleman 
| had mistaken—for he could never attri- 
| bute any intentional misrepresentation of 
anything—he had mistaken the opinions 
' of the noble Marquess, All the House 
| had to form its opinion by was the letter 
| of the 18th of April, and that recom. 
mended the renewal of the Bill with the 
Court-martial clause. But the Ministers 
had brought ina Bill and left that out. 
| They were therefore, in any case, not act- 

ing upon the advice and opinion of the 
| noble Marquess. The right hon. Baronet 
| objected to the Motion because it was too 

late to appoint a Select Committee, 

What! was any time too late to havea 
| full investigation as to the necessity of 
such an Act before it was passed? The 
right hon. Baronet was, of course, free to 
blame what he conceived would be a de- 
feat of a measure which he conceived ne- 
cessary ; but would he tell them that upon 
such despatches as had been produced, 
the House would be justified in renewing 
the Coercion Act? If so, why did not 
the Government make up their minds to 
do it on the 18th of April? Were they 
not asked again and again in the other 
House whether it was their intention to re- 
new it or not, and did not the hon. and 
learned member for the University of 
Dublin repeat the question in that House 
until the noble Lord opposite thought it 
had been pushed to an unwarrantable 
length? He could scarcely believe, that 
the members of the present Government 
had consented to the Bill. He saw before 
him the right hon. and learned member 
for Edinburgh, whose opinion the House 
had heard upon this Bill long before he 
was in office. He opposed such a Bill in 
1822, and again in 1833. He confessed 
he was very solicitous of knowing on what 
ground it was, that that right hon. Gen- 
tleman would justify his support of it 
now; and that support given without in- 
quiry. It was said, the object of the Bill 
was to put down agitation. Why, there 
was none. No meetings had taken place, 
and scarcely any disturbance. What were 
the grounds then? None, as would be 
shown if they went into evidence before a 
Committee. It was said, they would have 
no more information before the Committee 
than in the House. He denied it. They 
might demand more, and have all the 
correspondence placed before them. 

Mr. Littleton said, that the hon. and 
learned Member seemed to insist, and not 


(Ireland. ) 
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unnaturally, he admitted, on the fact of the 
letter of the Marquess Wellesley of the 
18th of April making no exception to the 
Court-martial clause in the renewal. That 
arose purely from the Marquess Wellesley 
never having considered that provision as 
any part of the measure. It had never 
been acted upon, and the noble Lord 
looked upon it as a dead letter. 

Mr. O’ Connell: Good God! was it re- 
ferred to the opinion of a man to decide 
whether they should have this Act renewed 
who had never thought the Court-martial 
clanse worth his attention at all? Were 
they then to suffer such an infringement 
of their liberties because this nobleman 


could not suffer the idea to disturb his | 
The Government | 


semi-regal thoughts ? 
must produce the whole evidence upon 
this matter, and let the House see how it 
stood. There was the letter of the 18th 
of April before them; they wanted the 
next of the 20th of June, and Ministers 
were afraid to produce it. Would that 
House submit to such treatment? They 
had not time enough to consider the Bill, 
but they had their majority ready to carry 
it through—a majority of reformed Mem- 
bers——not the virtual, but the actual Re- 
presentatives of the people. He trusted 
the House would not concede what was 
recommended by the right hon. Baronet, 
the member for Tamworth. What would 
they gain by it? Nothing. On the con- 
trary, they would save time by appointing 
a Committee to make the necessary in- 
vestigation. Did the right hon. Gentle- 
man think, that they who opposed the Bill 
would not discuss it word for word, and 
sentence by sentence. Should he not 
have to deal with every line of the Bill, 
and to submit a distinct Motion upon the 
tergiversations and the practices which 
had been resorted toto carry it? Did they 
think, that he should allow any means of 


opposition to escape, or that any other of | 


those who represented the feeling of the 
people of his country would? No man 
who would could ever again deserve the | 
confidence of the people of Ireland, and | 
he would never again recommend aus to | 
it. Oh! were these the measures they 
were to receive at the hands of men who 
professed so much—who called themselves 
the descendants of the old Whigs, the | 
friends of liberty, the defenders of free- 
dom, the enemies of tyranny-—who talked 
of having civil freedom engraved on their 
standard and equal rights. ‘for their prin- 
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ciples? Yes, they had it for themselves; 
but they had it not for Ireland. What be- 
came now of the six hours’ speech? If it 
had been six-and-thirty hours he would 
meet it now with the one fact of this Bill, 
and there was itsanswer. Oh! he should 
be the basest of slaves if ever he submitted 
to that Union. ‘This measure no longer 
left a question of the Repeal of the Union. 
To obtain a separation of the two coun- 





tries was now the duty of every Irishman, 
and he would employ all the constitutional 


/means at his command to have it re- 
| pealed. Their speeches would no longer 
| prevail. He would tell them, that they 


‘might make up their fabricated Returns, 
they might marshal their columns of false 
figures— he would put the one fact of the 
renewal of this Bill without inquiry before 
the nation, and what would all their state- 
ments be worth? What country had ever 
cursed another as England had cursed 
Ireland? What country ever inflicted 
upon another so many evils? For the 

_ last seven hundred years she had pursued 
one course of robbery, burning, murder, 
and blood. Talk of the cruelties of Russia 

‘towards Poland! They were nothing 
compared to the horrors which England 
had perpetrated upon his country. Why 
did he speak this now? Because they 
were still going on in the same career. 
Yes, their hands were still stained with 
blood ; but there was not the Loldness of 
spoliation in their acts; they only sought 
now to perpetuate the degradation of his 
country. Much good might it do them 
with it. Did they think it would last ? 
He would tell them, that it would not. 
If England were to go to war, but she 
dared not go to war, for Ireland would 
then be her bitterest foe, and join her arms 
to those of the enemy. And could any 

| one say to Ireland, that she ought not 

to be the foe of England, when she was 
goaded to it by such treatment as she 
had all along received at the hands of this 
country? On the 20th of June she was 
‘told that she was not to be governed by 
‘coercion, and now on the 7th of July, 
| because the Premier chose it, and the 
| House of Commons were afraid to resist 
him—because they were afraid to break 

‘up the Parliament, and ashamed to go 
| back to their constituents, though they 

| were not ashamed to be bandied as he 

then bandied them, and would continue 
ito bandy them—~now, forsooth, coercion 
| was to be enforced in all its rigorous 
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provisions! All he wanted of the Go-| known him as the agent of the Polonius 
vernment now was, to allow an exami- | Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. But he would 
nation to be had into their conduct inthis | not even yet despair. He had a fair re- 
strange affair. If they were right in what | liance on the good sense and power of the 
they had done, they would surely have | instructed part of the people of Ireland, 
nothing to fear from inquiry. But the | They would wait their time, which sooner 
fact unfortunately was, that the Govern- | or later must come; and he was happy 
ment had fallen into the hands of a| meantime to tell them that the county of 
military police establishment, who lived | Wexford was not altogether lost to the 
on disorder and confusion, and got their! good cause. The repealer, though not 
monthly pay during the continuance of | personally very popular, had gained the 
disturbances. These were the witnesses day. In conclusion, he would only once 


upon whose authority the Government 


now proposed to act, and those witnesses | 
The assertion of the Lord- | 


were false. 


lieutenant also, that predial disturbances | 
were fomented by political agitation, was | ¢ 


false. It really was too bad to have the 


destinies of a great people depend upon | 


the misrepresentations of such a will-o’- 
the-wisp, such a creature whom he would 
not degrade himself by describing in his 
full colours. The Government appreciated 
his worth pretty well; they would not ad- 
mit him into their Cabinet; but he was 
good enough for Ireland. Well, how 
stood the history of this affair? On 
the 18th of April it appeared, the Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland was for the re- 
newal of the Coercion Act, Court-martial 
clauses and all; on the 20th of June, he 
was of a different opinion, and the Court- 
martial clauses were to be given up; and 
now, on the 7th of July, the House was 
called upon, upon the authority of the 
same Lord-lieutenant, to retain those very 
clauses. But he (Mr. O’Connell) pro- 
claimed it openly and unhesitatingly that 
those Court-martial clauses had not been 
given up out of respect to the Marquess 
Wellesley, but in a spirit of miserable 
truckling of one part of the Administra- 
tion to another. When the hon. and 
learned member for Edinburgh joined the 
Government, it was that these clauses were 
sacrificed. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had undergone the ordeal of a re-elec- 
tion, and he might have been entertained 
there with a Dudley féte. The hon. and 


/more appeal to the honesty and good 
sense of the Government and of the 
| House. Would they grant the inquiry 
/he asked for? Would they give him 
| an opportunity of falsifying the interested 
| witnesses who had so long misled them? 
| By so doing they might give some sa- 
tisfaction to his abused and suffering 
countrymen, but do what they ‘could 
they could not crush the spirit of liberty 
which reigned amongst them. 

Mr. Abercromby ‘said, that when the 
proper time came he should hold himself 
prepared to give the reasons why he 
thought the re-enactment of the Coercion 
Act necessary for Ireland. At the pre- 
sent moment he would only offer a few 
words in remark upon oue or two observa- 
tions of the hon, and learned member for 
Dublin. That hon. and learned Member 
had spoken of the Court-martial clauses 
of the Bill as if it had been proposed by 
Government to withdraw those clauses in 
order to conciliate the opinions of the 
hon. and learned member for Kircud- 
bright and himself on the occasion of 
their accepting office. Now such was 
not the case. Those clauses were never 
submitted either to his hon. and learned 
friend or himself, and could not, there- 
fore, have met with their dissent. He 
certainly understood that those clauses 
had been previously withdrawn by the 
Government. It appeared that his right 
hon. friend the Secretary for Ireland had 
been for some time carrying on a corre- 
| spondence with the Lord-lieutenant upon 





learned Member knew that amongst the | the provisions of the Bill, in the course 
constituency of Edinburgh there were a|of which some variance of opinion had 
hundred Irish voters. [The Attorney | manifested itself; but he believed, that 
General: Yes, but they all voted against | in the end they had come toa full un- 
me.}] And they did right. They did | derstanding and agreement upon the sub- 
right to vote against the prosecutor of the | ject. As to the delay in bringing this 
True Sun: and one who was an officer | measure forward, which had been alluded 
of the Crown under the former Coercion | to as a ground for complaint, for his 
Bill. Many Scotchmen also would have | own part he could not but think that his 


been found to vote against him, had they ! Majesty’s Ministers had acted a wise, a 




















just, and humane part towards the people 
of Ireland in not pressing this measure 
forward as long as any the slightest 
ground existed to hope that the re-enact- 
ment of a measure so at variance with all 
the constitutional principles of the State 
might be unnecessary. ‘They had now, 
however, produced papers before the 
House containing evidence of the ne- 
cessity for such an enactment. It was 
for the House to consider whether that 
evidence was sutlicient to justify such a 
measure of coercion; if they did not 
think it sufficient let them act upon that 
opinion, and refuse to re-enact the Bill. 
But at any rate do not let them appoint 
a Committee which could be productive of 
no good result in itself, and would etlec- 
tually prevent the possibility of legislating 
at all upon the subject during the present 
Session. 

Lord John Russell observed, that if 
anybody thought this Bill ought to be 
renewed without the clauses against po- 
litical agitation, he considered that the 
particular tone of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that night should undeceive 
him. When the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber was so.vehement against Government 
for renewing this Act, he begged the 
House to consider what it was that hon. 
and learned Gentleman had agreed to in 
the Act of last year. He was willing to 
permit the peasantry of Ireland to be 
compelled, in certain districts, to remain 
inside their houses at night, and to 
answer when their names were called over 
by a policeman. This it would not be 
denied, was a great infringement of the 
liberties of the subject. And he really 
considered it as no further infringement 
of those liberties to say, that in a country 
where people were not allowed to be out 
at night, no person should have the op- 
portunity or the power of exciting them 
to acts of outrage. He, for one, was not 
disposed to propose a Bill which should 
strike merely at the lower classes, and not 
affect those who excited them and in- 
fluenced them to acts of outrage. With 
respect to the law itself there would be 
plenty of time to discuss it. As regarded 
the Committee, called for by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, it must be for 
one of two purposes—to ascertain whether 
the accounts of predial outrage were well 
founded—a fact which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman never doubted before, 
or else to inquire if such a thing as po- 
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litical agitation had been and was again 
to be apprehended, Neither could that 
be necessary; the facts were before the 
world ; it was notorious that agitation had 
gouve on in Dublin and elsewhere, and 
who could doubt that it would be renew- 
ed? With respect to the observation 
made by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
as to the return of the repeal candidate 
for Wexford, he begged to say, that he 
was glad the Repealer had succeeded, be- 
cause it took away from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman his only ground of 
complaint against his right hon. friend. 

Mr. O'Connell begged to say a few 
words in explanation of what had fallen 
from the noble Lord who had just sat 
down. The noble Lord had stated, that 
he (Mr. O’Connell) had last year admitted 
the necessity and propriety of keeping the 
peasantry within their homes after night- 
fall, and placing them under the surveil- 
lance of the police. Now he had ad- 
mitted no such thing. He certainly did 
give his consent to a clause in the Coer- 
cion Bill by which in any district which 
had been duly proclaimed as a disturbed 
one, no man was allowed to be out of his 
house without some lawful business; but 
that was a very different thing to shutting 
everybody up in his house, as had been 
alleged by the noble Lord. 

Lord Stormont wished to put a straight- 
forward question to his Majesty’s Ministers, 
to which he expected to receive an equally 
eandid and straightforward answer. He 
wished to inquire what were the senti- 
ments of the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
on the 20th of June? The House had 
already been informed what were his Ex- 
cellency’s opinions on the 18th of April, 
and on the 7th of July. At those two 
dates his Excellency’s sentiments were the 
same, but they appeared to differ from 
those he entertained at the intermediate 
date of the 20th of June. He wished, 
therefore, to ask, for the sake of the re- 
putation of his Majesty’s Government— 
ay, he repeated it, for the sake of the re- 
putation of the Government, for, though 
that might be a subject of great ridicule 
to those Members opposite, it was not so 
to the country at large, who too well 
knew that when the government of any 
state lost its reputation it lost its moral 
strength, and that state must fall. He 
thought it right that the country should 
be informed what it was, that had occurred 


to induce Lord Wellesley to change his 
2 S 
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sentiments, first between the 18th of 
April and the 20th of June, and again 
between the 20th of June and the present 
date, the 7th of July. He thought, that in 
justice to all parties ail letters and papers 
tending to throw any light upon this 
curious question should be produced. 

Mr. Robinson said, that if the present 
question was one of a personal nature 
between the right hon. Secretary for Ire- 
Jand and the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin, and he was almost afraid that 
it was not much else, he should have 
very little difficulty in making up his 
mind how to act. He had never yet act- 
ed in concert with the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin, but on the present 
occasion he must say, that he felt very 
much inclined to vote with him. It was 
very true, as had been urged by hon. 
Members opposite, that it would be a 
considerable inconvenience to appoint a 
Committee of Inquiry at so late a period 
of the Session, But it was not the fault 
of the hon. and learned member for Dub- 
lin, nor was it the fault of the House, 
that the question had not been brought 
on earlier. He must say, that from a full 
consideration of the importance of the 
question on which they were called to 
legislate, he should most sincerely vote 
for the adoption of the Amendment of 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin, 
unless his Majesty’s Ministers could im- 
mediately show some reason why the 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland should have 
changed his opinion in the way he ap- 
peared to have done about the 20th of 
June, or consent to lay before the House 
such papers as could best illustrate this 
singular inconsistency. It had been pre- 
tended that these papers were of a private 
nature; but he could not understand what 
was meant by private correspondence be- 
tween public functionaries, and upon mo- 
mentous public questions; at least he 
could not see why such private corre- 
spondence should be brought forward at 
all to influence the Legislature in their 
decision upon such questions. 

Lord Althorp in reply to the question 
of the noble Lord (Lord Stormont) on the 
opposite side of the House as to what 
were the opinions of the Marquess Wel- 
lesley on the 20th of June, in respect to 
the Court-martial clauses of the present 
Act, and what had occurred to induce his 
Excellency to change those opinions, 
said, that the fact was, that a discussion 
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had been entered into upon the subject of 
those clauses between the right hon, Se- 
cretary for Ireland and his Excellency, in 
the course of which his Excellency might 
have made use of expressions such as 
would justify the right hon, Secretary, 
with his own previously conceived notions, 
in conceiving his Excellency favourable to 
the milder course of omitting the clauses 
in question. For his own part he was not 
prepared to say, that on a perusal of the 
correspondence of the date referred to he 
should have formed a similar notion of the 
sentiments of Lord Wellesley. In fact 
he did not think that any person reading 
that correspondence could interpret it in 
that way. The hon. member for Wor- 
cester said, that there ought to be no pri- 
vate correspondence between public func- 
tionaries and upon public matters. But 
it would be perfectly impossible to carry 
on any Government without such con- 
fidential communication, and it would be 
quite impossible, consistent with their 
public duty, to lay such correspondence 
on the Table of the House of Commons 
any time it might be called for. 

Sir Robert Peel felt himself impressed 
with the necessity of making a few obser- 
vations if only out of justice to Lord Wel- 
lesley, who was mixed up in their disputes. 
If correspondence on public matters could 
always be suppressed by simply endorsing 
them with the word “ private,” here would 
be a very simple way of at once avoiding 
all inquiry. He trusted in the present 
case that in justice to the Lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland his Majesty’s Ministers would 
see the necessity for the production of the 
correspondence which had been demand- 
ed. He had just sent for the printed 
paper relative to Kilmainham hospital, 
and he there found copies of letters which 
bore every internal evidence of having 
originally been of a private nature. There 
was one for instance, ending “In haste, 
ever, my dear Ellice, very truly yours.” 
Now that was very like a friendly private 
letter. There was another equally free, 
beginning ‘* Dear Ellice,” yet all these 
letters had been produced without the 
slightest hesitation. 

Mr. £llice begged to explain, that all 
the letters in question had been published 
with consent of the parties. 

Sir Robert Peel exclaimed, “ That will 
quite satisfy me!” He had read what 


the noble Marquess had written on the 


18th of April. 


He had heard what the 

















noble Marquess’s opinion was upon the 
7th of July; but he was told that on the 
20th of June the noble Marquess held a 
different opinion. They had Lord Welles- 
ley’s opinion in favour of the renewal of 
the Act. They asked for his opinion 
against it! Would they refer to the Mar- 
quess Wellesley, and ask him if he had 
any objection to the production of that 
part of his correspondence with the right 
hon, Secretary which might bear upon 
this point ? 

Mr. Ellice had only made the statement 
respecting the published letters as a justi- 
fication of himself. 

Sir George Murray observed, that the 
matter became more and more obscure, 
the more that was said about it by the 
Government, and the more reason there 
was for inquiry. One thing he could say, 
and that with perfect truth, and it was— 
that if this Bill were for Scotland, as it 
was for Ireland, nothing would ever induce 
him to vote for it without inquiry. Certain 
of the Members of the Government, in- 
deed, had taken credit to themselves be- 
cause they so long delayed the Motion 
upon the Coercion Bill, and because no 
announcement of its renewal had been 
given, except in the private communica- 
tion by the right hon, Gentleman to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to the effect, 
that the anxious desire of Government was, 
if possible, to spare the people of Ireland 
the infliction of this measure ; but see the 
predicament into which the Administration 
had brought the House and the people of 
Ireland by not giving any intimation of 
their intention to renew the Bill until it 
was too late for preliminary inquiry as 
to the fact whether there was a necessity 
for the renewal or not. Under all the 
circumstances of the case, he felt bound 
to follow the example of his right hon. 
friend, the member for Tamworth; be- 
cause he saw perfectly that if the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry were granted, it would 
be impossible that that measure, or any 
such measure, could be renewed before 
the end of the Session. But in so doing, 
he reserved to himself the right of con- 
demning any portion of the measure which 
he did not think necessary. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer remarked, that the right 
hon. Baronet, it appeared, was willing to 
let that be done by Ireland which he would 
resist to the utmost, if it were directed 
against Scotland. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet was content to sacrifice Ireland 
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rather than put hon. Members to the in- 
convenience of remaining for some time 
longer in town, though he would be willing 
to stay for months or years if the interests 
or the liberties of Scotland were at stake! 
The Government wanted to put down the 
question of Repeal, but that was not to be 
done by unconstitutional legislation. 

Mr. Gillon agreed with the premises of 
the right hon. Baronet; but he differed 
from him as to the conclusion at which he 
had arrived, and he hoped the right hon. 
Baronet would reconsider it. He trusted 
that the right hon. Baronet would be in- 
duced to regard our fellow-subjects of 
Ireland in the same light that he did his 
own countrymen. 

Sir George Murray explained, that he 
had not objected to the Committee of In- 
quiry on account of the inconvenience to 
hon. Members remaining in town longer 
than they otherwise might, but there was 
no time for the inquiry, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman called for before the 
Coercion Act would expire. : 

Mr. Ronayne said, it was quite clear 
from what had fallen from certain Mi- 
nisters that night, that the Coercion Bill 
was required by the Government, not so 
much for the purpose of suppressing 
agrarian disturbances, as putting down 
political agitation. 

Mr. A. Lefroy said, that he felt im- 
pelled by a conscientious sense of duty to 
support the re-enactment of the Coercion 
Bill; but he entirely concurred in thecen- 
sures which had been passed upon his Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 

Mr. Ruthven said, that Ministers pro- 
posed the re-enactment of this odious mea- 
sure by way of compensating the Conser- 
vatives for the protection which they af- 
forded them. 

Mr. William Roche said, that the re- 
newal of the Bill was a wanton and un- 
called-for act of oppression. 

The House divided on the Amendment 
-~—Ayes 73; Noes 156; Majority 83. 

The original Motion was agreed to. 
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Blake, M. TELLERS. 
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Callaghan, D. Hume, J. 


AcricutturaL Distress.] On the 
Order of the Day being moved for bring- 
ing up the Report on the Church Tem- 
poralities (Ireland) Act, 

The Marquess of Chandos rose to move 
as an Amendment, a Resolution on the 
distressed state of the agricultural inter- 
est. He had, he said, a number of 
petitions from Buckinghamshire on the 
subject of Agricultural Distress, which 
he should defer presenting until another 
opportunity. He should, perhaps, apolo- 
gise to the House for again occupying 
their attention upon the subject of agri- 
cultural distress. But the importance of 
the question would, he hoped, be a suffi- 
cient justification for again introducing 
the present subject, and at so late a period 
of the Session. The smallness of the ma- 
jority against his Motion upon a former 
occasion inspired him with confident hopes 
that the decision upon the present Motion 
would lead to a result beneficial to the 
agricultural interests. He was convinced, 
that the Government would feel them- 
selves called upon to grant some relief 
—particularly as the subject had been 
adverted to in his Majesty’s Speech at the 
opening of the Session. In reply to a 


question asked some time ago, the noble 
Lord opposite declared, that nothing could 
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be done for the relief of the agricultural 
classes more than was already done. That 
declaration, he confessed, excited his re- 
gret and his surprise, after the declara- 
tion in his Majesty's Speech, and it con- 
stituted another reason for his again 
bringing the subject under the consi- 
deration of Parliament. When he last 
addressed the House upon this subject, he 
had to congratulate himself on having the 
assistance of a right hon. Baronet in the 
Cabinet, whose secession since had left 
him almost without hope that the agri- 
cultural interests had any supporters in 
the Ministry. When pressed to give re- 
lief to the agricultural classes, the noble 
Lord opposite said, that there were too 
measures of relief which would be sub- 
mitted to the Houses in the course of the 
Session. The noble Lord alluded to the 
Poor-laws Amendment Bill, and to the 
Tithe Commutation Act. One of these 
Bills the noble Lord had certainly passed 
through the House, and, without at present 
entering into any discussion as to whether 
or not that Bill would ultimately afford 
such relief to the agricultural classes, he 
should simply observe, that even the re- 
lief contemplated by the noble Lord could 
not be afforded for some years — until 
after the Bill had come into full and effi- 
cient operation. Why, the very first effect 
of that Bill upon the farmer would be, to 
call for an additional outlay of money for 
the purpose of building workhouses. Could 
that be regarded as a measure of relief? 
Then with respect to the Tithe Commuta- 
tion Bill. That Bill had been by some 
extraordinary arrangement, given up by 
the noble Lord. When he saw other 
classes of the people relieved from taxa- 
tion, he thought it too bad, that the Ses- 
sion should be allowed to come to a close 
without some relief being afforded to the 
agricultural classes. The noble Lord 
said, he had no surplus of revenue to jus- 
tify him in a reduction of taxes upon the 
agricultural classes. Had not the noble 
Lord consented to vote away large sums of 
money to purposes infinitely less import- 
ant? Had not the noble Lord consented 
to grant money to the Poles—to the 
Danish claimants—to the Irish Church, 
and to Greenwich Hospital. It would 
not do, he could assure hon. Members, to 
pass this subject over as one ofany second- 
ary importance. ‘True, a Committee had 
been appointed to inquire into local tax- 
ation, and he did not mean to deny, that 
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relief might be given by the labours of that 
Committee. But as their report was not 
as yet before the House, it was obvious 
that any measure of relief must be dis- 
tant, if it were afforded at all. He would 
not then enter into a detail of the dis- 
tress which existed through the country. 
These details must be still fresh in the 
minds of hon. Members—for they were 
recently submitted to their consideration. 
He would only ask any hon. Member 
who heard him to look abroad amongst the 
agricultural classes, and judge for himself 
if distress did not exist, and to a very 
alarming extent, amongst the agricultural 
classes. Nor was that distress likely to 
be relieved by the drought of the present 
season. Relief, he thought, ough: to be 
afforded to the agriculturists, not only 
from those taxes which pressed upon the 
farmer, but those which pressed upon the 
country at large. He had had an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the opinions of 
many different classes upon this question, 
and all concurred in hoping, that the 
Session would not be allowed to pass over 
without some relief being afforded to the 
agriculturists. The noble Lord was about 
to give the farmers and labourers of Eng- 
land a Bill, which by many was regarded 
as a measure of considerable harshness ; 
and he would implore the noble Lord 
not to allow the winter to pass without 
giving some relief to those upon whom 
the peace and quietness of the country 
so much depended. He could tell the 
noble Lord, that it would be impossible 
to maintain peace under the new Poor 
Act, unless the farmers were placed ina 
condition to enable them to employ the 
labourers. He would submit the case to 
the House, and he was sure he would have 
in favour of his Motion, if not a majority, 
at least such a minority as would show the 
Noble Lord that before long he would 
be compelled to afford relief to the 
agricultural classes. The noble Mar- 
quess concluded by moving, “That an 
humble Address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, expressing the deep regret the 
House felt at the continuance of the 
distressed state of agriculture, to which 
the attention of the House had been 
called by his Majesty’s gracious Speech 
at the opening of the Session, and humbly 
representing to his Majesty the anxious 
desire of the House to have the attention 
of his Majesty’s Government particularly 
directed to the subject, with a view to the 
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removal of some of the pressure as to 
land by lightening the general and 
local taxation peculiarly affecting it.” 

Mr. Robert Pulmer seconded the Mo- 
tion. He felt quite convinced that all 
who were connected with or friendly to 
agriculture would be strongly impressed 
with a sense of deep obl:gation to the 
noble Marquess for the untiring per- 
severance and great ability with which he 
advocated the just interests of the farmer. 
Representing, as he did, a large agricul- 
tural constituency, he was naturally 
anxious to second the Motion, and also to 
support it by his voice as well as he was 
able. So universal was the admission 
of the distress under which the agricul- 
turist suffered that it must be unnecessary 
for him to trouble the House with proofs 
of that fact. That distress had been for 
the first time, in as far as his experience 
went, fairly and fully admitted by the 
Government in the speech delivered by 
his Majesty at the commencement of the 
Session. The declaration contained in 
that Speech, was regarded by the agricul- 
tural body at large as an evidence, a pro- 
mise that the Government intended to 
afford some considerable reliefto the suffer- 
ing body. He knew that in many parts 
of the country meetings had been devised 
for the purpose of petitioning the Crown 
and the Parliament for relief, and that 
those mectings had been foregone in eouse- 
quence of the impression effected by the 
King’s Speech. When that Speech wWeot 
abroad it was generally hoped, expected, 
and believed that the Government would 
afford some positive and considerable rehet 
tothe farmer. He wassorry to say, however, 
that those hopes had been disappointed, 
and that in consequence great dissatisfac- 
tion had arisen in many parts of the 
country. The noble Lord had, on a pre- 
vious occasion, admitted the distress of 
the farmer, and expressed his regret at 
not being able to relieve it by any large 
reduction of taxation. But the noble 
Lord had added, that he had measures to 
propose which would afford material 
relief; and that he considered the 
farmer must be relieved rather through 
an abatement of local taxation than 
through that of general taxation. One 
of the projected measures alluded to by 
the noble Lor) was the commutation of 
tithes. He cértainly thought, that if the 
commutation of tithes was arranged upon 
a fair basis, it would be a great advantage 
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to the agriculturist; and therefore he 
regretted much that no such settlement 
had been come to. The subject had now 
been under discussion for two Sessions, 
and it was most desirable that it should 
be settled. Indeed, while left in its pre- 
sent state, it had a very injurious effect, 
for it was impossible for parties wishing to 
sell land, or parties wishing to buy, to 
conduct their transactions with anything 
like certainty and satisfaction. He hoped, 
therefore, that in the next Session, at all 
events, the present state of doubt would be 
put an end to. Another measure which 
the noble Lord had alluded to as one of 
anticipated relief to the agriculturist was 
the Poor-law Amendment Bill. That 
measure had now passed that House; 
and, although he was perfectly ready to 
give the Government credit for good in- 
tentions, he could not help feeling great 
difficulty and doubt as to the practical 
working of that measure. He thought 
so much would depend upon the persons 
who would have authority to put the 
machinery into action, that every one 
must entertain great doubt as to the 
success of the scheme. The greatest 
virtue, as the case appeared to him, that 
those who would have to put the Act 
into force could practise would be for- 
bearance, for without that, and without 
they sought assistance and advice at the 
hands of the local authorities, their in- 
terference would be most injurious. 
Another point to which the noble Lord 
had adverted as one upon which relief 
might be afforded to the agriculturist was 
the county rates. Upon that subject he 
feared that no satisfactory result could 
be anticipated from the inquiries of the 
Committee this Session. There was yet 
one point to which he wished particularly 
to advert, and that was the conduct of the 
Government with respect to the Corn- 
laws. The cultivators of the soil did not 
feel any confidence from the course taken 
by the Government that the Corn-laws 
would not be assailed, and with the 
countenance of the Government, in the 
next Session of Parliament ; for, although 
the Government had voted against the 
Motion of the hon. member for Middlesex, 
still the opposition was so slight that it 
gave reason to believe it promised no very 
Jong endurance. He could not say, that 
if, in the next Session of Parliament the 
Government should be induced to admit 
foreign corn, upon the principle which the 
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noble Lord (Lord Althorp) and some 
others contended for, that it would be a 
benefit to the agriculturist—it would 
speedily be found that the complaints of 
the farmer would be more general and 
more pressing than ever. He should be 
most happy to hear from the noble Lord, 
that his Majesty’s Government were pre- 
pared at once to afford substantial relief 
to the agriculturists ; but failing that, an 
assurance that at the earliest practicable 
period assistance should be afforded would 
be received with satisfaction and with 
gratitude. 

Lord Althorp had no intention to com- 
plain, admitting as he did that the dis- 
tress of the landed interest still continued 
that the subject had upon the present 
occasion been introduced by the noble 
Lord to the attention of the House; in 
making the motion, however, the noble 
Lord, aware of the difficulty there was of 
shaping it so as to secure the support of 
those who on a variety of topics held 
somewhat conflicting sentiments, had 
adopted a most prudent course, by sub- 
mitting it in as general terms as possible ; 
at the same time, that was a mode of pro- 
cedure to which he, in his experience on 
the other side of the House, had not 
unfrequently had recourse, and he was 
therefore ready to admit its perfect fair- 
ness and justice. But it was also easy 
for him to call upon those who supported 
this Motion to point out in what way 
they expected the relief which they de- 
manded could be given. For his own 
part, he confessed it was extremely diffi- 
cult, looking at the general taxation of 
the country, to discover those taxes which 
peculiarly pressed on the landed interest. 
He had formerly, as the House was aware 
stated his intention to apply himself to 
the examination of all those burthens 
which peculiarly affected that class; and, 
having done so, he would state to the 
House some of those points on which he 
meant to give relief, although he very 
much feared it might, in a pecuniary point 
of view, from the difficulty to which he 
referred, appear to many of a trifling 
amount. He was inclined to think, as he 
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had stated more than once, that the 
severe pressure on the landed interest 
arose from local more than from general 
taxation; and that they would obtain re- 
lief, not only from the Amendment of 
the Poor-laws, but also from the commu- 
tation of tithes, 
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complained that he had abandoned the 
Tithe Cominutation Bill; but any hon. 
Gentleman who looked at the period 
when he did give it up must be satis- 
fied, that he had been induced to do so 
only from the extremely slight chance of 
being able to carry it in the present 
Session. That was a measure to which 
he had more applied his individual atten- 
tion before the sitting of Parliament than 
to any other subject which had been in- 
troduced to the consideration of the 
House—indeed, if he might be allowed 
to say so, it was peculiarly his own 
measure; and if he had thought there 
was a probability of being able to bring it 
to a successful issue before the Session 
terminated, he should have been most 
unwilling to abandon it. ‘The discussions 
in Committee on the Poor-law Amend- 
ment Bill had extended much 
greater Jength than he had anticipated 
(although he did not complain of the at- 
tention which had been t! 

having endeavoured to i 
progress as they could), that it 
possible to goon as he wished with the 
other measures. He did not agree with 
the noble Lord, or with the hon. Gentle- 
mas who had seceonded his motion, in 
thinking that the Poor-law Amendment 
Bill, if passed into a law, would have 
little effect in relieving agriculture. He 
knew that in those parishes where an im- 
proved system had been adopted, relief 
had followed, aud therefore he believed 
that immediate 
would result from the general adoption of 
that measure. Allusion had been made 
to the Committee on County-rates; and 
he was inclined to think, from what he 
had seen of its proceedings, that con- 
siderable advantage might be derived from 
some of the suggestions which had been 
thrown out. The recommendation par- 
ticularly in relation to criminal prosecu- 
tions and the mode of charging their 
expenses, would be a decided improve- 
ment; it was founded in justice; and he 
believed considerable relief would result 
from its adoption to the landed interest. 
At the same time it would be necessary, 
if that recommendation should be adopted 
to devise a system of efficient checks in 
order to carry it into convenient operation, 
and that he feared was impossible, at 
this advanced period of the Session. He 
had been taunted, and he thought not 
very fairly, with the grants of money which 
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at different times had been made; but 
the noble Lord was quite aware that they 
had been foreed upon Government, and 
in several instances in opposition to his 
expressed inclination and vote. As far 
as the terms of the Address were concerned, 
he was quite ready to agree to it ; but the 
speech by which it was introduced, and 
the criticisms by which it was accom- 
panied, were certainly by no means so 
friendly, and as the noble Lord con- 
sidered it as holding out an immediate 
prospect of considerable relief, he 
was not prepared to consent to it. The 
noble Lord had alluded to the surplus 
revenue likcly to be in hand at the end 
of the present quarter; at the present 
moment, however, he could not, until the 
accounts were made up, state any thing 
very explicitly, beyond holding out a 
prospect thatasurplus at the end of the 
financial year, in April, would be found. 
This being only the first quarter, and the 
acconnts not being completed, it would 
be rash to calculate on a much greater in- 
( But as far as that surplus extend- 
ed he hoped the House would do him the 
justice to believe that he would not scruple 
to reduce the taxation of the country. 
When, however, he came to apply himself 
to those burthens which peculiarly pressed 
on the agricultural population, he had, as 
before stated, found considerable difficulty, 
The first burthen which he proposed to re- 
move was the Window-tax on farm-houses 
below a certain amount. [The Marquess 
of Chandos: What amount?] He was 
not prepared to cnter into the details of 
his financial arrangement, his object at 
present was only to refer to the principles 
of the relief which he proposed for the 
agricultural interest. The details would 
more conveniently be entered into on 
another occasion. Another species of re- 
lief to rural parishes, and in reality, he 
thought, to the farmer, was to allow boys 
under fifteen years of age to be employed 
household servants without being 
taxed as servants. That, as he had 
stated, would afford great relief to parishes 
by enabling them to employ those who 
otherwise would remain out of work, and 
the advantage would also extend ina con- 
siderable degree to the farmer. He should 
also propose, that husbandry horses ecca- 
sionally employed in other occupations 
should be relieved from the tax after a 
certain time, that farmers below a certain 
amount should be allowed to use horses 
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employed in agriculture as riding horses, | | 
and that they. should have the power of | 

occasionally letting for hire their horses, | 
without being subject to the usual tax. He 

also proposed to take away the taxes on | 
horses employed by shepherds, and on | 
shepherds’ dogs. He had stated, that he 
quite admitted the existence of agricultural 
distress, and that theduty of Parliament and 
the Government was to apply themselves 
to give as much relief as possible, and 
accordingly he was prepared to face the 
question of local taxation, to which that 
distress was principally owing, as liberally 
as he could without imposing unnecessary 
burthens on the public purse. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Palmer) had complained 
of the conduct of the Government with 
respect to the Coru-laws, but every Cabinet 
Minister had in fact voted against the 
Motion for the repeal brought forward by 
the hon. member for Middlesex, for, look- 
ing at the state of the agricultural interest, 
and considering the consequences which 
would ensue from such a measure being 
only carried through that House, he had, 
notwithstanding his theoretical opinions 
on the subject, felt himself bound io vote 
so. He thought after the division which 
had taken place on that occasion, although 
it had been said, the object of the Reform 
Bill would be to entirely destroy all care 
for the landed interests of the country, 
the hon. Gentleman had no reason to 
complain of the state in which the Corn- 
law Question now stood. At all events, 
those who held the opinion, that it was 
for their advantage that the law should | 
continue as it now stood, although he did | 
not think they were altogether right in 

their opinion, had no ground of complaint 
against the course which Ministers on the 
occasion alluded to had adopted. In. 
conclusion, the noble Lord declared his | 
determination to oppose the Motion. 

Mr. Heathcote approved of the recom- 
mendations of the County-rate Commit- 
tee, and trusted, that if the proposed 
changes were not made this Session, they 
would be completed next. With respect | 
to the Corn-laws, he did not think the | 
allusions to them judicious. As the sub- | 
ject had been introduced, he must say, 
that he thought too low a ground had been 
taken. The Corn-laws were supported by 
the judgment of a large majority in that 
House, and by a larger majority out of it. | 
In the county which he had the honour to | 
represent, he knew that Agricultural 
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Associations were generally formed, and 
that they had come toa determination to 
maintain the protection now received, 
As he was anxious to support the agri- 
, cultural body, he should vote with the 
noble Marquess. 

Mr. Hume expressed his joy at finding 
a fixed ground taken for the landed 
interest, by the hon. Member who had 
just addressed the House. The hon. 
Member appeared to think, that the 
people were favourable to the Corn-laws, 
That was a question which would soon 
be tried. The hon. Member too rejoiced 
in Agricultural Associations, and yet, 
when the labouring classes formed Unions, 
they were exclaimed against. The Corn- 
laws were an odious monopoly. He con- 
tended, that the land paid no taxes at all. 
They made the public pay 6d. for a loaf, 
which ought to cost only 4d., and out 
of the surplus, they paid what they called, 
exclusive taxes. The noble Lord spoke 
of reducing the local taxation of counties; 
but he begged on the part of the boroughs 
and towns of England to put in a claim 
for some portion of that reduction. Local 
taxation might not press to an equal 
extent on the borough population, as on 
the agricultural community, but still the 
former was not devoid of all claim on the 
noble Lord’s kindly intentions. The great 
evil of the county local taxation originated 
in the gross mismanagement of those to 
whom its levying was intrusted. At pre- 
sent, he did not hesitate to say, no kind 
of check, or control over its levy, or in- 
deed in its expenditure, was exercised, 
The Government some time ago gave hope, 
that the subject would receive their atten- 
tion, but as yet no steps were taken to 
place it on a better or more satisfactory 
footing. He would recommend the Go- 
vernment not to interfere at all with it, 
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/but leave it to the country gentlemen 


themselves, the parties naturally most 
interested in the proper management of 
the local taxes, to make the requisite re- 


_ duction in the expenditure, and to arrange 


a proper system of control over the col- 
lection. Of one thing, he was sure, if the 
Government attempted to exonerate the 
counties from local taxation, they would 


| es . . . . 
find it impossible to avoid coming before 


Parliament for grants of the public money. 


The noble Lord had been at some trouble 


to account for his having voted against, 
| and spoken in favour of the Motion which 
he submitted to the House on the present 
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subject, but he feared, beyond himself, the 
noble Lord had failed in attaining his 
object. All he had to say upon the point 
»was, that if in future, instead of speaking 
for, and voting against him, the noble 
Lord would vote for, and speak against 
him, which he might do as often as he 
pleased, he would never think of upbraid- 
ing him with the apparent inconsistency 
of the proceeding. Upon the subject of 
the Corn-laws, he did hope the House 
of Commons would, during the next Ses- 
sion, see the necessity of doing justice to 
the people. If his Majesty’s Ministers 
would only give him, and those with whom 
he coincided, fair play, he was confident 
a majority of that House would be found 
favourable to a free trade in corn; a 
measure which would do more for the real 
advancement of the agricultural interests, 
than all the financial projects the noble 
Lord bad just announced. 

Mr. Cayley, in commencing his observ- 
ations, said he was very sorry to differ 
with his noble friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The hon. member for 
Middlesex had attacked the Agricultural 
Associations, and had adverted to the 
Unions. But he would beg leave to ask, 
whether a great distinction was not to be 
drawn between those Associations which 
met for the purpose of petitioning Parlia- 
ment peaceably on the subject of their 
distress, and those Unions which paraded 
the streets in formidable array. The agri- 
cultural interest, he maintained, was taxed 
by low prices. And the hon. Gentleman 
proceeded to read a Letter which had been 
written by an operative of Manchester, 
which said, that the anti-Corn-law men 
dared not call a meeting in that town, be- 
cause they knew that if they did, they would 
be defeated—that the operatives there 
were not to be gulled ; and that they knew, 
if such tax were taken off, they (the oper- 
atives) would derive no benefit, as the 
money would go into the pockets of the 
master-manufacturers, instead of their 
own. To show the animus which directed 
certain persons, the hon. Member said, 
that that very morning they had a witness 
before the Committee on the hand-loom 
weavers, who, having expressed a wish, 
that the Corn-laws should be done away, 
was asked, whether, in such an event, he 
might not be as much prejudiced in respect 
to his home custom, as he would be bene- 
fited by foreign trade in corn? To this, 
he replied, that certainly the feeling was, 
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that such was the agricultural strength 
in the House of Commons and the House 
of Lords, that the operatives confidently 
expected the result would be, that the 
agriculturists would complain of the re- 
duction of the interest of the National 
Debt. He thanked the noble Lord for 
his intention to take off the duty on shep- 
herds’ dogs, because it was a vexatious 
tax. He believed, that nothing but relief 
from taxation would be of use, and he 
hoped that local taxation would be reduced. 
He would also call the attention of the 
noble Lord to the tax on memorials for 
registration, in the counties of York and 
Middlesex. There was a strong impression 
abroad, that foreign corn was smuggled 
into this country through Jersey and 
Guernsey, and that it was smuggled in 
through certain channels, from the United 
States, &c.; and he wished his right hon. 
friend, the President of the Board of Trade, 
would look to this matter. It had been 
urged, as an objection to the Resolution 
of the noble Lord, that it would lead to no 
practicable result ; but he thought its effect 
would be, to show that that House were re- 
solved, at all hazards, to protect the agri- 
cultural interest, it would give great satis- 
faction to the country. Low prices, were 
the cause of the pressure—a fact which 
was stated in a petition which he had 
hoped to have presented to the House. 
The agricultural interest wanted higher 
prices ; and the two alternatives left were, 
either to elevate prices, or to effect a re- 
duction of taxation. He knew this was 
an unpopular doctrine—and that there 
was only one doctrine more so, and that 
was, political economy. The hon. Gentle- 
man here referred to some of the evidence 
given before the Agricultural Committee, 
to show, that that interest required relief. 
If the labourers expected relief from any 
other source than that of the capital of 
their employers, they were mistaken. He 
thought, that an increased silver currency, 
and allowing the issue of paper 1/. notes, 
managed under proper restrictions and 
safeguards, would be an advantage to the 
country. He prayed the noble Lord to 
do something efficient for the landed 
interest, for otherwise, he believed, that 
disaffection would rise up in this country, 
and that the Government would be vested 
in other hands than those in which it was 
now placed, because they would lose their 
seats from disappointing the hopes of the 
landed interest, 
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Mr. Baring thought the agriculturists 
of the country owed a deep debt of grati- 
tude to the noble Marquess for again 
bringing under discussion the condition of 
their interests, endeavouring once more 
to extract from Government some promise 
of relief. The distress of the farming 
population had now continued for a longer 
period than distress had ever previously 
been endured, and it became in conse- 
quence the more necessary that the atten- 
tion of the Legislature should be earnestly 
and forcibly directed to it. Than the 
degree of relief just promised by the noble 
Lord, nothing could be more unsatisfactory, 
nay, nothing could be more insulting. 
The distressed condition of the agricultural 
interest at the commencement of the pre- 
sent Session had been deemed of such 
importance as to be worthy of mention in 
the Speech from the Throne; and, not- 
withstanding that circumstance, and not- 
withstanding the noble Lord (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) ‘was, up to the 
present time, unable to say, that the con- 
dition of that interest was improved, or 
improving, it appeared that all which they 
had to expect from his Majesty’s Ministers, 
was the repeal of the tax on shepherds’ 
dogs. Undoubtedly the relief which the 
noble Lord proposed giving was something; 
but it could not fora moment be expected 
to satisfy the farmers, who, more especially 
since the recognition of agricultural dis- 
tress both in the Speech from the Throne, 
and in the speeches at various times made 
by Ministers, very naturally expected that 
some portion of the noble Lord’s financial 
savings would have been appropriated to 
their relief. The noble Lord repeatedly 
promised, that as soon as the finances of 
the country permitted it, the agricultural 
interests should be relieved, but unfortu- 
nately when the proper time for carrying 
the promise into effect arrived, either from 
forgetfulness, or from a desire to stop the 
mouths of some more clamorous claimants, 
the noble Lord invariably passed over the 
agriculturists, and turned his savings into 
different channels. Whether the noble 
Lord was or was not sensible of this breach 
of promise, he could not positively say ; 
but it would appear that the noble Lord 
was sensible of it, for, although the proper 
period had long since elapsed-—up to the 
present hour the noble Lord had shirked 
—he (Mr. Baring) could not use a more 
appropriate term—making any exposition 
respecting the taxation of the country, 
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and, apparently fearful lest some financial 
statement should be required of him before 
the surplus revenue was exhausted, he 
had commissioned the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the President of the Board of Trade, 
to announce the intended reduction of 
several taxes. Now, he thought the agri- 
cultural interests had great reason to 
complain of such treatment. Every prac- 
ticable reduction in taxation, ought, under 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, to 
have been applied to those taxes which 
pressed on the farming population; and 
when the Bill embodying the Resolution 
agreed to the other night was brought in, 
he would certainly give it every opposition 
in his power. Than the Resolution for 
the reduction of taxation, to which he 
alluded, anything more futile in itself— 
or directed to more useless objects—could 
not, in his opinion, have been framed ; 
and he confidently expected the public 
would, ere long, be of the same opinion. 
When the great mass of the agricultural 
population were in a state bordering on 
starvation, the attention of his Majesty’s 
Ministers was directed to the reduction of 
the duties on the dry fruits imported into 
the country. When the great interest of 
agriculture was threatened witharuin which 
it could only escape by a speedy, nay, he 
would say, an immediate reduction of tax- 
ation, down came his Majesty’s Ministers to 
Parliament and proposed, that the duties 
on currants, raisins, and olive oil, should 
be reduced. If he (Mr. Baring) were 
called on to select out of the whole list of 
Customs duties the reduction of which 
would give the least possible relief to the 
public, he declared on his honour, he 
would have named those selected by the 
right hon. Gentleman, the President of 
the Board of Trade. With the exception 
of the duty on oil used in manufactures, 
not one of those proposed to be reduced 
would benefit the community. With that 
sole exception they belonged exclusively 
to articles of luxury, alone consumed by the 
wealthier classes. Whenever the Bill came 
before the House, he repeated he would give 
it every opposition in his power, and he 
would, at the same time, attempt to show 
that the regulation which would allow of 
the exportation of British coal to countries 
competing in manufactures with England 
was not only ill-advised, but extremely 
dangerous. He would be prepared to 
contend, that the selection announced by 
the right hon, Gentleman was, under all 
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the circumstances, the most wanton and 
absurd that could possibly have been 
made. ‘To the speech the noble Lord had 
made that evening, he had listened with 
the greatest attention. All he would say 
of it was, that it was perfectly in cha- 
racter with its predecessors on the same 
subject. Although the noble Lord did 
not vote against the agricultural interests, 
he took good care on every possible oc- 
casion to do them as much injury as 
he possibly could by the speeches with 
which his votes were accompanied. On 
no occasion did the noble Lord omit to 
say, how very little the agricultural 
interest was in his opinion entitled to 
protection. Taking this circumstance 
into consideration, and also taking into 
consideration the fact that it was in the 
power of the Government by the exercise 
of its influence in that House to com- 
mand a majority on any question brought 
before it, he thought it was not surprising 
that the landed interest of the country 
should look with jealousy and mistrust, 
as well on the Ministry who could so 
far control the action of the House of 
Commons, as on the House of Commons 
which permitted itself to be so blindly 
led by the Ministry. How far the noble 
Lord conscientiously discharged his duty 
in so frequently availing himself of his 
chance power to meet every question with a 
prepared majority of two to one he left it 
to himself to determine. It was undoubt- 
edly true, as stated by the hon. Member 
who spoke last, that the great difficulty 
under which the farmer laboured, was in- 
sufficiency of prices. He could not, how- 
ever, agree with him in opinion, that the 
farmer would be benefited by such a 
change in the currency as would make him 
receive for a quarter of corn eighty pieces 
of silver, each of the value of sixpence, in- 
stead of receiving for the same quantity, 
as at present, forty pieces, value one 
shilling each. The increase in the supply 
of corn from Ireland, and the price at 
which the growers of corn there were able, 
owing to the cheapness of labour and the 
absence of poor-rates, to send it into the 
market, had tended much to increase the 
distress of the English farmer. The hon. 
member for Middlesex had complained of 
the farmers forming associations ; but in 
his humble opinion, nothing could be more 
harmless than those very associations. The 
topics discussed at their meetings related 
exclusively to agricultural pursuits ; and 
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if the hon. Member would trust himself at 
/one of them, he would soon be convinced 
of their superiority in every respect over 
‘the meetings of town societies. They 
_had at all events one merit at least in his 
eyes, On no occasion was treason or doc- 
trines tending to the injury of any other 
class in the community ever broached 
among their members. Allusion had been 
made to the price of French corn in con- 
trast with that of English growth ; but he 
‘cautioned the House against being led 
away by the argument which was founded 
,on the difference. The public papers 
were teeming with articles founded on this 
comparison ; but he knew well from what 
party such articles sprung. They ori- 
ginated entirely with those who sought 
to disturb the existing laws; but who, in 
their eagerness to attain their object, never 
thought it worth while inquiring how far 
the arguments they used were based on a 
solid or defensible foundation. The differ- 
ence between the prices of French and 
English corn he took to be very trifling, 
all things considered. In the northern 
parts of France—at Rouen and at Havre 
—the average price of corn was 40s. per 
quarter, while in England it was 47s. or 
48s.; but when it was taken into con- 
sideration that the taxation of the latter 
; country was nearly double that of the 
former, it must appear that prices were not 
as high in England as in France. In 
France, moreover, the prices were con- 
stantly fluctuating, while in England they 
remained for the most part constant. The 
great misfortune attending the taxation of 
the farmer was, that his taxes were for the 
most part of a character not immediately 
reducible by Parliament. Nearly all 
the high roads of the country, the main- 
tenance of the police, the execution of cri- 
minal justice, the support of the Church, 
were charged upon the farmers. The Par- 
'liamentary taxes were small in amount as 
‘compared to the local taxes, and yet the 
farmer contributed quite as much to the 
State, if not more than his town neighbour. 
| It was urged, that the price of bread ought 
| to be made as low as possible, He thought 
so too; but still he would caution the 
| House not to reduce its present amount in 
compliance with the demands of those who, 
as soon as they obtained their professed 
object, would turn their combination to 
secure a participation in luxuries not 
necessary for their comfort or station. 
While on the subject of the Corn-laws, 
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he would take the opportunity to observe, 
there was a subject connected with them 
well worthy of more attention than his 
Majesty’s Government seemed disposed 
to afford it: he meant the general be- 
lief that foreign corn was surreptitiously 
imported in large quantities as the pro- 
duce of Canada and the Channel Islands. 
Although the right hon. Gentleman de- 
nied, that there was any ground for the 
rumour, he felt called upon to say he 
believed the fact was as stated. Indeed, 
if proof were wanting of the fact, at all 
events as far as the Isle of Man was con- 
cerned, it was to be found in the circum- 
stance, that several establishments in that 
island, which, a few years ago, were worth 
nothing, had of late years become ex- 
tremely wealthy. It might be true, that 
no very great amount of corn found its 
way surreptitiously into England; but if 
only asingle quarter made its way in such 
a manner it spoke very much against the 
system, and demanded the serious atten- 
tion of the proper authorities. As far, at 
all events, as the Isle of Man was con- 
cerned, he repeated, the case was capable 
of proof, and he submitted that a restric- 
tion should be imposed either on foreign 
corn imported into that island, or on all 
corn exported from it to England. He 
was not just then prepared to say how far 
the islands of Guernsey and Jersey were 
chargeable with the surreptitious intro- 
duction of foreign corn; but he believed 
it was an ascertained fact, that both those 
Islands sent into England the whole 
amount of their produce, and depended 
upon the foreign markets for a supply for 
home consumption. Such a proceeding 
might not be illegal; but it certainly was 
in direct contravention of the spirit and 
intention of the Corn-laws. The inten- 
tion of the law in sanctioning the intro- 
duction of the Channel Island produce 
was to afford a market for the excess of 
produce over the home consumption, not 
that the entire produce should be exported 
to England, and that the home consump- 
tion of those Islands should be supplied 
by the foreign market. With regard to 
Canada, a similar cause of complaint ex- 
isted. In the year 1828, Canada did not 


send more than 4,000 or 5,000 quarters of 
corn to Great Britain, while at present it 
contributed no less than 100,000 quarters. 
Such an increase could only be accounted 
for by what in his own mind he was satis- 
fied was the fact; namely, that the United 
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States supplied by far the greatest por- 
tion of it. Surely, however, such was not 
the intention of the Corn-laws in sanc- 
tioning the introduction of Canadian 
grain? The agriculturists had a right to 
look with jealousy towards a Government 
that could permit such a system, and 
was formed upon a theory correspondent 
with it. It was impossible for men to di- 
vest themselves of the notion that this 
subject could not be looked after very 
closely by those who did not approve of 
protecting duties. He had many doubts 
if any pains were taken in Canada to pre- 
vent the corn coming from the United 
States being shipped for England. It was 
impossible to provide against this course 
of trade, unless the bonding system were to 
be introduced into Canada. Where there 
was a boundary of 1,200 miles it was im- 
possible to prevent such a violation of the 
law. If it were really the intention of 
Parliament that no protection should be 
afforded to the agricultural interest, let 
Parliament at once say so; but if the 
law said the reverse, it was the duty of 
the Government to see, that the law 
was respected and duly enforced. In 
the Isle of Man, in the Channel Islands, 
the Isles of Guernsey and Jersey, and in 
the colony of Canada, would be found a 
case in point. The noble Lord had brought 
ina Bill last year on the subject of Com- 
mutation of Tithes which had died a 
natural death, and he had brought in an- 
other this year which would meet with 
the same fate ; and therefore he would say, 
that the noble Lord had raised expecta- 
tions throughout the country that he had 
not realized. The noble Lord thought to 
meet all difficulties by his Bill for the 
alteration of the Poor-laws. He agreed 
with the noble Lord that that great mea- 
sure, however it might ultimately work for 
the general good, could not have an imme- 
diately beneficial effect. It could not, in 
the first instance, effect a reduction of 
rates, for at its commencement it would 
impose upon every parish the necessity of 
a considerable outlay. The noble Lord 
was mistaken with reference to this Bill. 
The noble Lord had said, that the system 
which his Bill was to introduce had been 
partially tried, and that it had been found 
to work well in small parishes; but the 
noble Lord ought to reflect that when it 
came to be applied to the whole of Eng- 
land it would prove impracticable. If the 
system had been applied in one single 
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parish what had been its effect? It had 
made the poor shift for themselves, and 
had obliged them to move into other 
parishes; but if the Bill were to be tried 
universally throughout England, it would 
be impossible for the poor to move from 
parish to parish, or to provide for them- 
selves. It was, therefore, fallacious to 
argue that because the system worked well 
in an isolated parish, it was applicable to 
the country at large. After the manner 
in which agricultural distress had been in- 
troduced into the speech at the opening of 
the Session, he conceived that the House 
might do great good in sending up the 
proposed Address to the Crown. It would 
show his Majesty who, in his Speech, had 
met the House with an expression of his 
sense of the distresses under which the 
agricultural interests laboured, that no- 
thing had been done to relieve those dis- 
tresses, and he thoughi it would only be 
becoming in the House to express to his 
Majesty a hope that these distresses might 
yet be remedied. 

Mr. Fryer reprobated the course pur- 
sued. Nothing could be done to bene- 
fit the country unless they left the tiller of 
the soil a fair proportion of its produce. 
If the tiller of the land improved the land, 
it was but fair that he should have the 
reward. Agriculture was not flourishing. 
The capital of the farmer had diminished, 
and the labourers could not be employed. 
What was the reason of this? This was 
the question. Ay, the question. Why 
was it so? Why wasit so? Why, because 
the farmers’ contract had been made in 
paper-money, which had been alteredin 
value by a certain Bill. ‘The landlords 
had kept the farmers to their bargains. 
[“ No, no!”] He said, yes, yes. He 
maintained that they had. They puffed 
themselves off for reducing rent this per 
cent, or that per cent; but this was only 
to prevent their being obliged to rescind 
the contracts, The Corn-laws were 
not repealed only because rent must 
be kept up; but what had the people 
to do with rents? The people had 
nothing to do with rents, mortgages, 
and debts; no, nothing to do with 
the national debt. The national debt 
belonged to the landlords, and the people 
had no right to be called upon to pay it. 
The landlords deceived the tenants by 
holding out to them that the Corn-laws 
would keep up the price of corn to 80s. a 
quarter, Every thing Lad been taken away 
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from the working classes, in order to give 
to the drones. Then came the remecly to 
reduce tithes; but the House had rejected 
this, and yet when the proposition was 
made to rob the poor by the Poor Law 
Bill, the House received it with acclama- 
tion. The Lord Chancellor said to the 
nobility take care of your estates. He 
said to the nobility pass the Poor Law 
Bill, and they would lose their estates and 
their lives. The poor in open day would 
set ricks on fire in sight of each other. 
The people were ripe for rebellion; they 
were ripe for incendiarism. What should 
he say to the people? Some hon. Member 
said ‘ Coercion ; they would not submit to 
Coercion; they would fight against it. 
There would be a Revolution; there was 
16,000,000/. in the savings’ banks, and a 
demand for gold would cause a stoppage 
of payments.” There was but one way 
for the House to proceed—to throw over- 
board the agricultural interests; he meant 
the landowners. The House had to look 
to the people, and not to any partial in- 
terest. The only way to make the agri- 
culturists again prosper was to make them 
independent of the landlords. Whether 
they repealed the Poor-laws or not, nothing 
would save the owners of poor lands. The 
Corn-law was a wicked Bill. It was an 
offence against God and man; a crime 
which ought to be punished. 

Mr. Gisborne had always pressed upon 
Government the necessity of removing 
those taxes which pressed upon the land. 
The landed interest had been enamoured 
of its burthens, whilst they were a plea for 
claiming protection. Now they wished to 
get rid of their burthens, he should like to 
know if they would be equally willing to 
get rid of the protection? He recollected 
the speech which had been made by the 
right hon. Baronet, the member for Tam- 
worth, upon the subject of agricultural 
distress. He had represented himself as 
taking a walk with the farmer, and in 
which their attention was called to all 
subjects around them, and upon an inves- 
tigation, in the course of their discussion, 
it was proved, that there was not one 
article, which the farmer consumed from 
the manufacturer, that was not more 
highly protected than agricultural produce. 
He (Mr. Gisborne) contended, that the 
smuggler was the great benefiter of man- 
kind. He was the only corrector of absurd 
and injurious commercial protection. 

Mr. Hawes said, that if an answer were 
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wanted to the speeches at present delivered 
by some Members of the House, all that 
was necessary was to refer to the speeches 
of the same hon. Members previous to the 
year 1828, which generally contained a 
complete answer to their arguments. 
Thus he found, that on the 25th of April, 
1828, an hon. Member, now a great landed 
proprietor, and the Representative of a 
large agricultural constituency, but then a 
great merchant, and the Representative of 
the borough of Callington, was represented 
to have said, in speaking of the provinces of 
Holland, ‘ They were still populous, and 
‘had once been extremely opulent and 
‘ powerful as a manufacturing nation; 
‘ nor let hon. Gentlemen ever forget, that 
‘ from that opulence and power, they had 
* declined absolutely from levying enormous 
‘ duties upon the corn consumed by their 
‘ subjects. The same fate, resulting from 
“the same cause, as irresistibly awaited 
‘ thiscountry as one day succeeded another. 
‘As to the talk about high prices, the 
‘ danger of our present system arose, not 
‘from positive, but from relative prices. 
‘ He owned he was amazed at the course 
‘ which so many Gentlemen had pursued 
* upon this question. How wasit possible 
‘that any men, having the powers of 
‘ reasoning or reflection, could come down 
‘to that House, day after day, and talk 
‘about protection to corn, protection to 
‘ wool, protection to oak bark—the differ- 
‘ence meanwhile in the price of bread 
‘ between Great Britain and the Continent 
‘ being, as the difference in favour of the 
‘ latter, between 25s. and 64s. How is it 
‘ possible, that they should expect we 
‘ could go on exporting manufactures, as 
‘we now did, to the amount of between 
* 50,000,0007. and 60,000,000/. a-year, 
‘ there being this frightful disproportion be- 
‘ tween the relative pricesof corn among our- 
‘ selves and our continental neighbours.’* 
If he, connected as he was with manu- 
factures, were to make such an observation, 
it might possibly be attributed to inter- 
ested motives; but in supporting such 
doctrines, he could protect himself under 
the distinguished sanction of the hon. 
member for Essex. The hon. Member 
went on to say, ‘ Heartily did he wish, that 
‘ some man among them, with honesty in 
‘his heart, would come down and tell 
‘ them plainly, it was their duty to consider, 
‘not how they might get in their own 
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‘fifty years. But, on the contrary, he 
‘declared with pain, that whenever the 
‘ Corn Question came on for discussion, 
‘ jt was argued by them on the most selfish 
‘ and narrow-minded principles, that any 
‘ Legislature ever condescended to listen 
‘to.”* He fully agreed with the hon, 
Member, that the country was sacrificed 
to selfish and narrow-minded views; and 
he would say no more than that he opposed 
the doctrines of the hon, member for Essex 
by those of the hon. member for Cal- 
lington. 

Mr. Baring explained, that the speech 
alluded to had been made by him, not in 
Opposition to a protecting duty, but in re- 
sistance of a demand to augment the then 
rate of protection. He did not now possess 
a single acre of land that he had not pos- 
sessed in 1828, and therefore he conld 
have no interested motives for the view he 
had just taken of the subject. 

Mr. William Peter said, that though 
he did not believe that the agricultural 
distress was either so overwhelming, or so 
universal as had been described by the 
noble Marquess, still he feared that it did 
prevail in many parts of the kingdom, and 
to a considerable degree. Widely as Gen- 
tlemen might differ about cause and 
remedy, there could be little doubt, he re- 
gretted to say, as to the existence of the 
fact. Various causes had been assigned 
for it. In some of the petitions then lying 
on the Table, it had been ascribed to free 
trade—to the system of bonding and ware- 
housing foreign corn without payment of 
duty—and tothe great importation of cattle 
and grain from Ireland. In other petitions, 
with more reason, the causes stated were 
taxes, tithes, poor-rates, and currency; 
and some of these, more especially taxes, 
currency, and mal-administration of the 
Poor-laws, might, without doubt, have 
been, more or less, accessory to the evil. 
But there was likewise another cause— 
one which he had not yet heard assigned, 
but which had much to do with the present 
distressed state of the agriculturists— 
he meant a bad system of husbandry— 
a reluctance on the part of farmers to 
adopt improvements and to keep pace 
with the times. Nodoubt but agriculture 
had everywhere more or less improved, 
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but not in proportion to the improvements 
which had taken place in other arts. What 
would have been the situation of our 
miners and our manufacturers, had they 
advanced no faster? Why, instead of 
being in their present comparatively flour- 
ishing condition—instead of enjoying, as 
they did, the markets of the world—they 
would have been, he did not hesitate to 
say, in even a worse state than any of the 
agriculturists. He was confirmed in this 
view of the case by what he had himself 
seen in different parts of the country. 
He had seen lands enjoying every natural 
advantage—a good soil—a good climate 
—a good situation—and yet with ail 
around, landlords, tenants, and labourers 
-~all discontented, all impoverished and 
wretched. Again, he had seen other lands, 
possessed of few or none of these advan- 
tages, where the picture was altogether 
the reverse, where the landlords were re- 
ceiving their full rents, the tenants grow- 
ing rich, and the labourers employed and 
happy. He had visited one large district 
in particular, the soil of which was natu- 
rally poor, and fifty years ago did not 
average to its proprietor 5s. an acre, but 
which now returned more than 20s. an 
acre. And yet there was not a single 
complaint. The landlord, the occupiers, 
and labourers, were all equally satisfied 
and happy. The former stated, that there 
was not a shilling of his rents in arrear ; 
the latter said, that although they had 
heard of distress in some parts of England, 
they knew nothing of the kind in their 
neighbourhood. Now, to what was this 
striking and extraordinary difference in 
different parts of the same island to be 
attributed ?, Why, chiefly, to the difference 
of the mode of husbandry. In the one 
case, there had been introduced a new and 
improved system; in the other, all the 
vices of the old system were still allowed 
to prevail. In the one, by improved ma- 
chinery, and more skilful labour, they had 
not only reduced the expense of cultiva- 
vation, but they had multiplied their pro- 
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dence given before the Agricultural Com- 
mittee last year, they would find that the 
greatest distress uniformly prevailed in 
those districts where there had been least 
improvement in husbandry. With respect 
to the prices of agricultural produce, Gen- 
tlemen had no right to complain. Wool 
and caitle sold well. It was true that 
corn had been low; but he did not see 
how its price was to be raised except by 
severer monopolies, which no free country 
—and especially a manvfacturing and 
commercial one-—would be found quietly 
to submit to. There were already com- 
plaints enough against the Corn-laws, 
without rendering them still more ob- 
noxious to the people. But though the 
price of corn could not be augmented, 
the quantity might. By a better system 
of agriculture than that which prevailed 
throughout three parts of the kingdom, the 
land, he was confident, might be made to 
produce two or three bushels, where it 
now returned only one; and thus would 
the farmer be enabled, by the increased 
quantity, to compensate himself, in some 
degree for the diminished value of his 
produce. But whilst he thus contended, 
that much of the distress was to be 
imputed to the fault of the agriculturists 
themselves, he was not insensible to 
the hardships of their situation, and 
; to the difficulties with which they had, 
‘in many instances, to struggle. There 
|were local and general burthens to 
| a fearful amount—there was the interest 
‘of an immense Debt—a Debt rendered 
doubly grievous by the alterations which 
| had taken place in the value of the cur- 
| reney. All these, no doubt, pressed 
| heavily upon national industry, and con- 
| tributed more or less, to the distress under 
‘which agriculture, in many parts of the 
kingdom, had been so long labouring. But 
, whilst he admitted and deplored these 
| evils, he did not see things in that gloomy 
, and desponding view which had been taken 
| by one of the hon. members for North 
| Yorkshire (Mr, Cayley). However grievous 
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duce, increasing it two, three, and in some | our burthens, however aggravated the 
cases, even fourfold; in the other, they | sufferings of the people as described 
had improved little, or not at all, but had | by that hon. Gentleman and_ other 
gone plodding on in the ways of their | Members in the course of the debate, he 
fathers—enemies to all change—trembling |(Mr. William Peter) was not amongst 
at every breath of innovation. This alone | those who would ever despair of the for- 
would, in a great degree, account for the | tunes of his country. Had any one, in the 
different condition of the agriculturists in | reign of Queen Anne or George Ist, or 
different parts of the kingdom. And if even fifty years ago, ventured to foretel the 
| present state of affairs, had any one spoken 
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of the burthens, of the 800,000,000/. of 
Debt which we were destined to endure— 
how would his prophecies have been de- 
rided !—how would he have been taunted 
with the utter impracticability of the thing, 
with the impossibility of the people ever 
being able to sustain one-half of the 
burthen! Fortunately, however, our re- 
sources had gone on increasing with our 
wants. The progress of invention—the 
improvements in machinery—the dis- 
coveries in the arts—the increase of pro- 
duction,—had, in most instances, kept 
pace with the demand, and enabled us to 
meet and bear up against the increased 
difficulties of our situation. But he trusted 
that the time was not far distant when we 
should see those difficulties greatly miti- 
gated and reduced—when with a wise and 
economical administration of affairs at 
home, and a free and enlightened system 
of commercial policy abroad, we should 
behold this country, so long the fore- 
most in military valour and renown, 
equally distinguished for the internal con- 
dition, for the comfort, the moral intelli- 
gence, and contentment of its population. 
When he considered the intimate connex- 
ion between agriculture, and commerce, 
and manufactures, and when he saw the 
vast fields which were opening on our in- 
dustry and speculations in all quarters of 
the globe; when he looked at South 
America, rescued from the dark thraldom 
of ages—emerging from intestine war— 
and settling down into just and tranquil 
Government;—when he looked at the 
vast regions of the East—at countries 
with such population, with such extent of 
coast, and with such resources, as India 
and China—when he saw these vast, these 
boundless regions, unbarring their golden 
portals to the spirit of British Enterprise 
—opening their harbours to our ships— 
and their markets to our manufactures— 
he would say, that however grievous our 
existing burthens, however difficult, in 
many respects, our present situation—we 
could not, we ought not to, despair of the 
fortunes of our country. With respect to 
the propositions of the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Chandos) they were so 
vague and indefinite, and so little calcu- 
lated to promote the object which the noble 
Marquess professed to have in view, that, 
even if he had not heard the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he should 
vote against them. He saw no practical 
benefit or result to which the proposed 
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address could possibly lead. There were 
two sets of theorists on the subject of 
agricultural distress, both of whom he 
thought equally erroneous. There were 
some political economists, who thought to 
relieve the agriculturist by throwing all 
inferior soils out of cultivation ; there were 
others again, the anti-economists, as 
they styled themselves, who calied for 
new Corn-laws and severer monopo- 
lies, in order to keep those soils in culti- 
vation, With both these sets of specu- 
latists he ventured to disagree. He 
thought them both equally mistaken. 
He thought, that with a gradual diminu- 
tion of general and local taxation, with a 
better administration of the Poor-laws, 
with a fair commutation of tithes, and 
above all, with an improved system of 
husbandry, he thought, that agriculture 
might again lift up her head, and that 
few soils would be found, which might 
not, under such circumstances, be made 
capable of yielding a due and grateful 
return to the capital, the industry, and 
the skill of their cultivators. 

Major Handley said, that he should be 
surprised if the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) 
entertained the opinions which he express- 
ed. If he did entertain such opinions, 
the agriculturists were insulted with a 
cruel mockery when a sentence was in- 
serted in the King’s Speech expressing 
his anxious wish to relieve them from dis- 
tress. He had seen the observation made 
in a certain periodical, that the King’s 
Speech was like the Royal touch in the 
King’s Evil, namely, a panacea, and the 
insertion of a few words in it was sufficient 
to remove distress. Probably the noble 
Lord entertained this opinion. The noble 
Lord promised in the early part of the 
Session that some relief should be afforded 
by the remission of taxes pressing heavily 
on the agricultural interests, and that 
relief would also be afforded by the change 
in the Poor-laws and by the commutation 
of tithes. What relief had been afforded 
to that interest by the remission of taxes ? 
The effect which would be produced by 
the alterations in the Poor-laws was doubt- 
ful; certainly any relief from that source 
would not be immediate. The commuta- 
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but that had been thrown overboard, 
and there was no probability of its being 
carried into effect. The noble Lord might 
afford relief in some respect, namely, by 
putting a stop to the present system of 
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surcharges. This evil prevailed to a great 
and most vexatious extent in his part of 
the country. He recollected that in his 
county (Lincolnshire) an innkeeper bought 
an old carriage of a gentleman, which he 
used as a postchaise. He forgot to erase 
the armorial bearings, and the consequence 
was, that he was surcharged for armorial 
bearings. He should support the Motion. 

Mr. Methuen felt anxious as the Re- 
presentative of a large agricultural county 
to state the reason why he could not sup- 
port the Motion. He was on all occasions 
anxious to promote the benetit and ad- 
vantage of his constituents; but he could 
not support this Motion because it was in 
a great measure a party question.—[‘* No, 
no.”| Hon. Gentlemen might say “ No ;” 
they were right if they believed he was in 
error, but it was his conscientious belief, 
and on that account he should oppose the 
Motion. 

Mr. William Duncombe thought, that 
the imputation cast upon his noble friend 
(the Marquess of Chandos), and those who 
supported the Motion, were the most un- 
just that could be uttered. [Mr. Methuen 
had not imputed motives to any hon. 
Member.| He understood the hon. Gen- 
tleman to charge the noble Marquess with 
having brought forward the Motion for | 
party purposes, and of course all, accord- 
ing to the hon. Member, who voted for 
the Motion were actuated by the same 
views. He (Mr. Duncombe) rose to deny | 
the trath of any such imputations—and | 
to say, that the charge was most unjust ; | 
and he was convinced that if there was | 
one man more than another who was | 
actuated by high and pure motives in his | 
public conduct it was the noble Marquess. 
His noble friend had not brought forward 
the Motion to benefit the landlords, but | 
the farmers, and he deserved the thanks 
of the country for his conduct. He | 
thought the repeal of the Malt-tax was 
well worthy the consideration of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The noble Lord 
had given the House to understand that 
he was favourable to the repeal of the 
Corn-laws; but would the noble Lord 
vote for the repeal’ of the Corn-laws, as 
long as the agricultural portion of the 
country was so much more heavily taxed 
than the other classes? The whole amount | 
from the Malt-tax that went into the 
Exchequer was 5,000,0002., and at the | 
same time not less than 12,000,000/. was | 
taken from the pockets of the people. | 
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Taking into consideration the vexatious 
interference in the manufacture, the repeal 
of that tax was both politic and just. It 
could not be repealed during the present 
year, but he trusted that another year 
would not pass over without something 
being done. If they consented to repeal 
the duty on the importation of corn they 
must, as a matter of justice, repeal the 
Malt-tax. Until he saw a disposition on 
the part of the Government to relieve the 
agricultural interests from taxes pressing 
so heavily on them, he should oppose all 
change in the Corn-laws. 

Sir Robert Price did not suppose, that 
the Motion had been brought forward 
with any party feelings, but he did not 
think that any advantage would attend 
their agreeing to it at the present time. 
At that late period of the Session it was 
utterly impossible to repeal any taxes, 
either local or general; but he thought 
that it was most satisfactory that his noble 
friend (Lord Althorp) had promised to 
consider the Report of the Committee on 
Agriculture, and see whether he could not 
grant some relief. Under these circum- 
stances it was hard to press him. He 


| would not go the length of saying, that 
| this was a party question, or brought for- 


ward for any party purposes, but he must 
say, that he looked upon it as an ad cap- 
tandum question, in order that certain 
individuals might have to say, ‘‘ See how 
the noble Lord and his political friends 
have voted in favour of the agricultural 
interest, and see how that vote was nega- 
tived by the Ministerial side of the House.” 


| On these grounds he could not support 


the Amendment, and still less as he be- 


‘lieved that it could not produce any prac- 
| tical result. 


Mr. Walter said, that having voted 


| against a previous Motion of the noble 


Lord’s of a somewhat similar tendency, he 
hoped he might be permitted to explain 
his reason for voting in favour of the pre- 
It was simply because 
the present Resolution was more definite 
It proposed to 


might add, every other species of distress, 


'where it existed, by the diminution of 
| taxation. 


With respect to general tax- 
ation, he had no doubt but that it might 


_be materially reduced if the House, in 


compliance with the call and the necessi- 
tics of the country, would undertake the 
task in a more energetic and decisive 
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manner than it had hitherto done. He 
was less sanguine about local taxation, 
though many schemes had been suggested 
on that head; but he had seen none yet 
which promised much relief to the rate- 
payer: nor did he apprehend that any 
general relief could be procured by a mere 
transfer of local taxation to general tax- 
ation. This would not be a diminution 
of burthens but a shifting of burthens. 
He also considered that there were too 
many projects afloat for taking off minor 
taxation, and clapping the charge upon 
the Consolidated Fund. 

Mr. Plumptre said, that he would vote 
for the Amendment of the noble Lord; 
for unless the Mouse upheld the agricul- 
tural interest, it must go to ruin, 

Major Aeppel said, that in voting against 
the Amendment of the noble Marquess, 
he must protest against its being supposed 
that he was at all inimical to the agricul- 
tural interest. No man was more anxious 
for the promotion of that interest than he 
was, but he did not think that the present 
Motion could affect it practically in any 
way. Heacknowledged the great distress 
of the agriculturists, and had anxiously 
hoped to have heard some remedy suggest- 
ed; he had heard none. Thespeeches in 
favour of the Motion were as vague and 
delusive as the Motion itself. 

Mr. Hodges said, that at this time he 
thought the Motion ill-advised, as he con- 
sidered it improper to disarrange the 
financial operations of the year, and on 
that account he would oppose it; but he 
hoped that before next Session the Go- 
vernment would take into its consideration 
the necessity of affording some relief to 
the conntry by a diminution of the duty 
on malt. 

The Marquess of Chandos said, that at 
that hour, and after the discussion which 
the subject had uadergone, he did not feel 
it necessary to trespass on the indulgence 
of the House by any reply to the remarks 
of those hon. Members who had taken a 
different view of the question from him- 
self, but he must beg leave to deprecate 
the notion that he had brought forward 
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this proposition from any party motives. | 


He had not on the present, or on any 
occasion, introduced the subject from 
party motives. 

The House divided on the Amendment 
moved by the Marquess of Chandos—- 
Ayes 174; Noes 190: Majority 16. 
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List of the Ayes. 


Aclionby, H. A. 
Agnew, Sir A. 
Arbuthnot, lion. Hi, 
Archdall, M. 
Ashley, Lord 
Astley, Sir J. 
Attwood, M. 
Attwood, T. 
Balfour, J. 
Bankes, W. J. 
Barnard, BE, G. 
Baring, A. 
Baring, Hf. B. 
Barry, G.S. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Bell, M. 
Bernard, W. S. 
Blackstone, W.S. 
Blake, J. 

Bruce, Lord FE. 
Brace,:C. i3:.:C. 
Lord 
Buckingham, J. S. 
Bulwer, H. L. 
Burton, HH. 
Caleraft, G. 
Calvert, N. 
Campbell, Sir If. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Cayley, EF. S. 
Cayley, Sir G. 
Chapman, A. 
Christmas, W. 


Clayton, Col. W. R. 


Clive, Hon. R. 
Cole, Hon. A. I, 


| Cole, Viscount 


Corry, Hon. Hf. Li. 


Curteis, H. B. 
» 


Curteis, Capt. FE. B. 


Dare, svwW oH. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Denison, W. J. 
Dillwyn, L. 
Duffield, T. 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Duncombe, W. 
Dundas, Capt. 
Durham, Sir P. Tf. 
Eastnor, Viscount 
Egerton, W. T. 
Verguson, Capt. 
Finch, G. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Foley, E. T. 
Forester, I. €. 
Pox, S. L. 
Vrcemantle, Sir 'T, 
Iryer, R. 
Gaskell, TH, 
Gillon, W. D. 
Gladstone, T. 
Gladstone, WwW. EB; 
Gordon, Hon. W. 


Goring, If. D. 
Grimston, Lord 
Guise, Sir B. W. 
Halford, UH. 

Tiall, B. 
{lallyburton, D. G. 
ITandley, B. 
Handley, H. 
Handley, W. F. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Jlanmer, Col. 
ifardinge, Sir H. 
Hawkes, KE. 

Hay, Sir J. 

Lfayes, Sir FE. 
Heatheote, G. J. 
Henniker, Lord 
Herbert, Llon. S. 
Herries, J.C. 
Hill, Sir R. 

Jlope, H. T. 
Hotham, Lord 
Houldsworth, T. 
Tlume, J. 

fiurst, Rt. HH. 
Inglis, Sir R. 
Irton, S. 

Jermyn, Earl 
Jervis, J. 

Jolliffe, IH, 

Jones, Captain 
Kennedy, J. 
Kerrison, Sir FE. 
Lefroy, A. 

Lefroy, T. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennard, Sir T. B. 
Lennox, Lord W. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lowther, Hon. Col. 
Macnamara, Major 
Manners, Lord R. 
Martin, T. B. 
Maxwell, EI. 
Maxwell, J. W. 
Murray, Sir G. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
Neale, Sir H. 
Norreys, Lord 
O’Connell, Daniel 
O’Connell, John 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Connor, F. 
Palmer, C. I’. 
Parker, Sir H. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, Rt. Hon. Sir R. 
Penruddocke, J. H. 
Perceval, A. 
Philips, M. 
Pigott, Rt. 
Piumptre, J. P. 
Pollock, {’. 
Poulter, J. 

Price, R. 
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Vernon, G, Ii. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Villiers, Viscount 
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Rae, Sir W. 
Reid, Sir R. J. 
Rickford, W. 


Rider, T. Vincent, Sir F. 
Roche, W. Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Ross, C. Wall, C. B. 


Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Walter, J. 
Watkins, L. V. 
Welby, G. FE. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Wilks, ee 
Willams, Col. 
Windham, W. HI. 


Ruthven, F. S. 
Ruthven, E. 
Sanford, E. A. 
Scarlett, Sir J. 
Shawe, R. N. 
Simeon, Sir R. G. 
Sinclair, - 

Spry, 8. T. 

alesiey, E. 

Stewart, Sir I. 
Stormont, Viscount 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talbot, James 
Thompson, Alderman 
Thompson, P. B. R. 
Tower, C. T. 
Townshend, Lord C. 
Trelawney, Sir W. S. 
Trevor, Hon. G. 
Tyrell, C. 

Tyrell, Sir J. 
Verner, Col. W. 
Verney, Sir HH. 


Wynn, C, W. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS. 
Chandos, Marquess of 
Palmer, R. 
PAIRED OFF. 
Burrell, Sir C. 
Daly, J. 
Dick, Q. 
Fleetwood, H. 
Hlope, Hon. Sir A. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Smith, T. 
Wood, Colonel T. 


Cuurcu Temporarities (IRELAND). | 
The Original Question, ‘* That the Order 
of the Day for receiving the Report of the 
Church Temporalities (Ireland) Act, be 
now read,” was agreed to, and the Reso- 
lution reported as follows :— 

Resolved,—That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that any defect which 
may arise in the funds accruing to the 
Commissioners of his Majesty’s Woods, 
Forests, Land Revenues, Works, and 
Buildings, under the provisions of any Act 
which may be passed during the present 
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Winnington, Captain | 
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On the Question that the Resolution 
be read a second time, 

Mr. Hume said, that he should oppose 
the Motion for agreeing to the Resolu- 
tion; and he thought that every hon. 
Member who voted for the last Motion, 
for an Address to the Crown praying for 
a general reduction of the taxation of the 
country, was bound to support him in this 
instance. The landed interest, as well as 
every other class of persons in the com- 
munity, would be greatly relieved by a 
general reduction of taxation, for taxation 
affected all interests alike. The Govern- 
ment had no right to call upon the people 
of this country to contribute to the sup- 
port of a sinecure Church Establishment ; 
and he repeated, that those who supported 
the last Motion were bound to vote with 
him on the present occasion. He hoped 
the House would not consent to make any 
such grant out of the Consolidated Fund 
for any such purpose as that to which this 
money was to be applied. 

An Hon. Member denied that the Mo- 
tion of the noble Marquess meant a 
reduction of taxation generally. 

Mr. Hume insisted that it did. 

The Hon. Member asserted that it did 
not. The reduction of taxation proposed 
by the noble Marquess had reference only 
to the landed interest, and, therefore, the 
word “ general ” was a humbug. 

Mr. Curteis said, that for his part he 
never would, and he was satisfied his con- 
stituents never would, consent to pay any 


Lord’s Day Observance. 








Session of Parliament, and applicable to | 
the payments to be made under such Act, | 


to the parties now entitled to tithe com- 
positions in Ireland, shall be advanced and 


made good out of the Consolidated Fund | 
of the United Kingdom; and that so | 


much of the money so advanced as shall 
be applicable to any payments to be made 
to ecclesiastical persons, shall be repaid 
out of the monies arising to the credit of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Ire- 
land, in the Perpetuity Purchase Fund 


account, to be kept by the said Ecclesi- | 


astical Commissioners, pursuant to the 
provisions of an Act passed in the last 


Session of Parliament, intituled ** An Act | 
to alter and amend the laws relating to | 
the Temporalities of the Church of Ire- | 


land.” 


portion of the Irish tithes. He was bound 
to give such a proposition every possible 
opposition, and he must say, that he 
thought it most unjustifiable to call on the 
people of England to pay any portion 
of a burthen which ought to fall exciu- 
| sively on the landlords of Ireland. 

The House divided—Ayes 181; Noes 
106: Majority 75. 

The Resolution agreed to, and the 
Committee on the Tithes Bill (Ireland) 
directed to make provision accordingly. 


Lorn’s Day Ornsrervance (No. 2).] 
' Mr. Poulter moved the third reading of the 
Lord’s Day Bill (No. 2). 

Mr. O'Dwyer objected to the third 
reading of this Bill being brought on at 
that late hour (half-past two). 

Mr. Tooke also objected to proceeding 
with the Bill at so late an hour. 

Mr. Poulter said, he should persist in 
| his Motion, 

2T2 
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Mr. Tooke moved, that the third reading 
be adjourned to Monday next. 

The House divided on this Motion— 
Ayes 39; Noes 19: Majority 20. 

The third reading was then fixed for 
the ensuing Monday. 


List of the Nors. 


Littleton, Rt. In. EJ. 
Pease, J. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Sandon, Lord 
Sheppard, T. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Williams, W. A. 
TELLERS. 
Cayley, E. 
Pouiter, J. 


Baines, FE. 
Baring, F. 
Brotherton, J. 
Ewing, J. 
Forster, C. S. 
Hardy, J. 
Harland, W. C. 
Hughes, W. Ii. 
Inglis, Sir R. 
Jerningham, Hon. H. 
Langdon, Hon. C. 


OI OPP POLO LOLS wm 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 8, 1834. 


MinvuTES.] Bills. Read a first time:—Religious Assem- 
blies.— Read a second time :—County Coroners.—Read a 
third time :—Securities (Ireland) ; Four-per-Cent Annui- 
ties. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of MALMEssuRY, Lord 
SKELMERSDALE, the Earl of Happineton, the Earl of 
WINCcHILSEA, Lord FARNHAM, the Duke of GLoucEsTER, 
the Duke of WELLINGTON, and Lord Bex.ry, from 
various Places,—for Protection to the Established Church, 
and against the Claims of the Dissenters.—By Lord Farn- 
HAM, from various Places in Ireland, for the Preservation 
of the Privileges guaranteed to the Protestant Church of 
Treland at the Union.—By the Bishop of Lonpon, 
from Shopkeepers of London, in favour of the Sabbath 
Observance Bill.—By the Earl of MALMESBURY, from St. 
Mary's, Whitechapel; and from St. Martin’s, against the 
Poor-Laws’ Amendment Bill.—By the Earl of Powis, 
from Salop, for Relief to the Agriculturists; from Nettle- 
stead, Salop, for an Alteration in the Sale of Beer Act, 
and against the Admission of Dissenters to the Uni- 
versities.—By Lord WynrorD, from Astbury and other 
Places; by the Earl of HappineTon, from Broadway and 
Ewelme Dorsetshire, with the same Prayer.—-By the Earl 
of LrveRpPooL, from Lindfield, in favour of the Poor-Law 
Amendment Bill. 


PriviteGes oF THE PeEERs.] The 
Earl of Winchilsea said, that he had a pe- 
tition to present, to which he called their 
Lordships’ particular attention. It was in 
favour of the Established Church, and 
came from Dissenting congregations meet- 
ing in the city of Dublin; it was signed by 
500 individuals; and he wished it to be 
read at length, as he had reason to believe 
that it spoke the general opinion of the 
Dissenters of Ireland. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the peti- 
tion; when he came to a passage in the 
petition in which the petitioners alluded 
to the reported sentiments of an exalted 
personage connected with his Majesty’s 
Government—namely, that “ the spirit of 
the age must be followed,” and further, 
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“that certain individuals of the Roman 
Catholic religion, who had sworn not to 
use any political power which might be 
granted to them to disturb or overthrow 
hereafter the Protestant religion, had not 
adhered to that oath.” 

Earl Grey desired the passage to be read 
again, which havingbeen done,the nobleEarl 
said, it could not be doubted, that this pe- 
tition referred to certain expressions that 
were used by him in that House. To al- 
lude to such expressions was contrary to 
their Lordships’ privileges, and therefore 
he was of opinion, that the petition could 
not be received. 

The Earl of Winchilsea contended, that 
it was the right of the petitioners to ani- 
madvert on any expression that might fall 
from the noble Earl or any other indivi- 
dual in that House, and which had gone 
forth to the public, especially if they con- 
ceived that it was likely to affect great in- 
terests in the State. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he should 
not discharge his duty to their Lordships, 
as Speaker of that House, if he did not 
dissent entirely from the doctrine of the 
noble Earl. Nobody was more ready 
than he was to give credit to the noble 
Earl for the candour which he evinced on 





all occasions, and he would rely on that 

candour for having a proper interpretation 
| put upon the few words which he should 
offer to their Lordships. It was a breach 
of the privileges of that House to make 
known the sentiments of any of its Mem- 
bers; therefore no person, strictly and 
legally speaking, could learn what was 
transacted within those walls except by 
their Lordships’ votes. It was clear, then, 
that nobody had a right to publish their 
proceedings, and still less to comment on 
them. This, however, in reality took no 
right from the King’s subjects, because if 
they chose to couch or draw up their pe- 
titions with a little more dexterity, they 
could evade (and he was sorry for it) their 
Lordships’ privileges, just as effectually as 
their Lordships exposed themselves by the 
publicity of their proceedings to animad- 
version. With respect to remarks made 
at out-of-door meetings, or comments in 
pamphlets or newspapers, nobody ever 
thought of objecting to them; but it was 
not consistent with their privileges to re- 
ceive petitions in which their expressions 
were thus noticed. ‘This was the doctrine 
on which he acted last night when he pre- 
sented the petition of John Lawless. He 
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then stated, that he could not allow that ; still he thought that the petition must be 
petition to be received, because it con-| rejected on another ground, because 
tained a passage from a speech delivered (though the passage had not excited the 
| notice, or called forth the animadversion, 


in their Lordships’ House. 

The Earl of Winchilsea admitted, that 
the doctrine laid down by the noble and 
learned Lord was correct ; but he objected 
to its being only partially acted or. He 
could not see why that which was allowed 


| 


| 
| 


| 


to be given to the public might not be | 


quoted in a petition. If it were declared, 


that not one word of their proceedings | 


should go out to the public, he could 
understand the principle, and he would 
bow to it; but if they allowed their pro- 
ceedings to be used in one respect, he 


could not conceive why they should not. 


allow the same latitude in another. If 
acted on at all, let the principle be acted 


on generally. He certainly was not aware | 
that the words alluded to were in the pe- | 


tition when he presented it. He laid it 


P . : | 
before their Lordships as emanating from 


a body of Dissenters who expressed their 
anxiety to support the established institu- 
tions of the country. 

The Lord Chancellor said, the differ- 
ence between the mere publication of their 
proceedings and the noticing them ina 
petition was this—they shut their eyes on 
what appeared out of doors—they had no 
right to know anything about it; but 
when matter of ‘his nature was inserted in 
a petition, it was thrust directly into their 
faces. 

The Bishop of Exeter said, if this pe- 
tition had expressly recited any words as 
having been used in that House by a 
Member of the louse, such a proceeding 
would be irregular, and it ought to be 
rejected; but the petition did not state 
that they were uttered by a Member of 
that House; and though the noble Earl 
claimed them as his, it did not follow that 
other persons might not have advanced 
the same sentiments. For his own part, 
he had no doubt that the petitioners 
alluded to what had occurred in that 
House ; but, while he respected every- 
thing that was connected with their Lord- 
ships’ privileges, he thought that in a case 
of this nature, when a petition related toa 


subject the most precious—the subject of 


religion—their Lordships ought to be very 
tardy in rejecting a petition on avy other 
than the most indisputable grounds. But, 
supposing that this petition did not recall 
any words which had been used in that 


House, or by any Member of that House, 





of the noble Earl) the petitioners charged 
certain Members of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment with perjury. That was the part 
which, in his opinion, rendered the peti- 
tion unfit to be received by that House. 
He therefore should not object to its re- 
jection on the latter, but not on the former, 
ground. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury stated his con- 
viction, that consistently with their Lord- 
ships’ privileges, the petition could not be 
received. 

The Earl of Winchilsea had no doubt at 
all about the fact, that allusion was made 
in the petition to what had been said by a 
Member of that House, where the expres- 
sion ‘the spirit of the age must be fol- 
lowed” was quoted; but let the House 
consider the situation in which they were 
placed, when they allowed their sentiments 
to be noticed in one shape and not in an- 
other. 

Karl Grey said, he had never been 
willing to stand in the way of any petition ; 
and in this instance he was not inclined 
to make an objection on his own account. 
He had noticed the matter, lest a pre- 
cedent might be established for permitting 
allusion to be made in petitions to what 
had occurred in that House. With re- 
spect to what the right reverend Prelate 
had stated, he did not think that it removed 
the difficulty. The right reverend Prelate 
said, that it was not expressly set forth im 
the petition that the words quoted were 
used by a Member of that House, but he 
aflirmed the proposition, when he stated 
that the words were of such a nature as 
to leave no doubt on his mind that they 
had been used by a Member of that 
House. Now, in aCourt of Common law, 
if it could be proved to the satisfaction of 
the Court and Jury, that the general 
meaning and intent of certain words were 
such as to leave no doubt that they had 
heen used ina certain place, and ona cer- 
tain occasion, such evidence was deemed 
couclusive. When those words were used 
which had been referred to, the individual 
who used them was speaking in the 
discharge of his duty in that House. 
It therefore appeared to him, that with 
a due regard to their privileges, they 
could not receive this petition, With 
respect to the other point of which the 
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right reverend Prelate had taken notice, 
he did not put the same construction on 
the passage as the right reverend Prelate 
had done. The allegation there made 
was quite general. The petitioners al- 
Jeged, that certain persons professing the 
Roman Catholic religion had acted in a 
manner contrary to their oath, which 
bound them not to use any power that 
might be granted to them for the purpose 
of overthrowing the Protestant religion. 
Such a statement was too vague to be 
noticed. 
The petition was withdrawn. 


Suppression or DisturBANCES (IRE- 
LAND).] Earl Grey rose to postpone 
until to-morrow the Order of the Day for 
taking into consideration the Report of 
the Irish Coercion Bill. 

The Duke of Buckingham expressed 
his surprise at the postponement with- 
out any reason having been assigned for 
taking such a course. It must be in the 
recollection of their Lordships, that the 
day had very nearly arrived when the Bill 
now in existence would expire. They 
had been told of the absolute necessity 
for the renewal of that Bill as soon as 
possible, and now a delay was requested. 
It had been rumoured that doubts at one 
time had arisen as to the necessity which 
existed for passing this Bill; but it had 
since been collected from other sources, 
that the necessity was admitted still to 
exist. A delay of even twenty-four hours 
was important with reference toa measure 
which was stated to be indispensable for 
the preservation of the security, safety, 
and peace of the country, He was sur- 
prised, that the noble Earl had offered no 
explanation on the subject, and he felt 
that the noble Earl was bound, under the 
circumstances of the case, to state some 
reason for his very extraordinary request. 

Earl Grey said, that if, by the delay of 
twenty-four hours, the safety of the coun- 
try was likely to be affected, that certainly 
would be a sufficient reason to justify the 
noble Duke in calling for an explanation. 
The short way, however, to meet that 
point was, to state his conviction that the 
delay called for could have no such effect. 
He did not think it possible, that the 
noble Duke could conceive that he would, 
at this period, ask even fora day’s post- 
ponement of the measure, without having 
sufficient reasons for doing so. Those 
reasons, however, he must decline stating 
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at that moment. But, in moving for the 
discharge of the Order of the Day, he 
would state, that he was as strongly im- 
pressed as he ever was with respect to 
the necessity of passing this measure in 
its present form, with all its provisions 
and all its powers. He hoped, therefore, 
that their Lordships would extend to him 
that indulgence which he required, and 
postpone the consideration of the Report 
until to-morrow. 

The Duke of Buckingham said, if the 
noble Earl would state what the reason 
was which rendered this delay necessary, 
he should have no objection to it. The 
noble Earl had declared the absolute ne- 
cessity of the measure yesterday, and he 
should like to know what was his reason 
for putting it off to-day. 

The Motion was agreed to. 

The Poor-laws’ Amendment Bill was 
also, on the Motion of Earl Grey, post- 
poned. 


Friendly Societves. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 8, 1834. 

Minvutes.} Bills. Read a second time:—Imprisonment 
for Debt; Customs. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Grote, Mr. Hue, and Mr. 
BAtNnes, from Alehouse Keepers and others of various 
Places,—against the Sale of Beer Act Amendment Bill.— 
By Mr. Divert, from Dissenters at Chudleigh, for Relief. 
—By Sir G. Grey, from Devonport, against the Claims of 
the Dissenters. 


Frienpty Socretres.]| On the Mo- 
tion of Mr. Ord, the House resolved itself 
into a Committee on the Friendly 
Societies Bill. 

On the 2nd Clause being put, 

Mr. Bernal took that opportunity to 
make several objections to the general 
principle of the Bill. Few subjects were 
more difficult to legislate upon than that 
of Friendly Societies; scarcely any two 
societies were agreed among themselves as 
to the rules and regulations by which they 
should be governed. ~ All which the 
Legislature had to do with the question 
was, to sce that the operation of the rules 
which were made by them was not in- 


jurious to the rest of the community. 


Several Representatives of Friendly So- 
cieties had waited upon him on the sub- 
ject of the Bill, and the great objection 
they entertained to this clause was, that 
it proposed a separate account should be 
kept of all monies expended by the Friendly 
Societies for any other purposes than af- 
fording relief in cases of sickness and 
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old age. To this provision the delegates 
strongly objected. ‘They also took another 
objection to the Bill. They considered it 
a great grievance to be compelled to em- 
ploy a barrister to revise the rules and 
regulations they thought proper to adopt. 
He hoped, therefore, the Committee 
would not agree too hastily to the pro- 
visions of this Bill, but would resist, as 
far as it was possible, any enactment that 
should have the efiect of depriving the 
Societies of their own management. 

Mr. Ord concurred in the observation 
of the hon. Member, that it was desirable, 
as far as possible, to leave the manage- 
ment of these Societies entirely in their 
own hands. ‘The principle upon which 
this Bill proceeded was, to relax some of 
the provisions of the 10th of George 4th, 
Societies which were willing to remain 
according to their present constitution 
would not be affected by this Bill; but if 
they wished to enjoy the advantages of 
suing and being sued in the name of their 
officers, they would becoine subject to 
this Bill. He could not, however, con- 
sent to abandon the clause. 

Mr. Wilks said, that those hon. Mem- 
bers who were desirous to relieve the 
Friendly Societies from the restraints 
under which they now laboured would 
feel this clause worthy their support. 
These institutions were of the greatest 
importance to the country, and were 
well calculated to counteract many of 
the evils of the Poor-laws. 

Mr. Baines had been informed by a 
gaoler in a populous district, situate in 
the county of York, that out of 10,000 
prisoners who had been committed to his 
charge, not one member of a Friendly 
Society was ever to be found among their 
number, ‘This he considered a_ very 
striking instance of the great advantage 
which had resulted from these Societies. It 
appeared to him that a facility would 
be given by the Bill to the principle upon 
which these Societies were founded, and 
he should therefore give it his cordial sup- 
port. 

Mr. Bernal, finding that the opinion 0° 
the Committee was against him would not 
divide on the clause. He had discharged 
his duty in stating his objections to the 
Bill. 

The Clause was agreed to. 

Mr. Forster proposed a clause to re- 
gulate the investment of the funds of 
Friendly Societies, 
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Mr, Ord opposed the clause. 
The Committee divided: Ayes 21; 
Noes 30; Majority 9. 


List of the Aves. 


Attwood, T. 
Baillie, J. FE. 
Baines, FE. 
Bernal, I. 
Briggs, R. 
Cayley, E.S. 
Duncombe, Tl’. 
Gordon, Captain, 
Gully, J. 
Hawkes, T. 
Lister, EF, C. 


Maxwell, J. 
Parrott, J. 
Phillips, M. 
Ruthven, BE. 
Seale, Colonel, 
Stanley, E. J. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Villiams, Colonel 
TELLER, 
Forster, C. 


The House resumed, and the Report 
was brought up. 


Business or tHe House.j — Lord 
Morpeth, in moving the Resolution of 
which he had given notice, that for the 
remainde rof the Session, Orders of the 
Day should have precedence of notices, 
said that in bringing forward a Motion 
for the express purpose of saving the time 
of ihe House, he should not address it at 
any length ; indeed the subject was one 
which, at this period of the Session, re- 
quired little to be said in its support; 
however as he was determined to take the 
sense of the House upon it, he would 
briefly state the grounds on which he 
brought it forward. In the first place, 
for a precedent, he would refer to a 
similar motion which he proposed, and 
which the House adopted, last Session. 
Then as to the necessity for such a Mo- 
tion, he thought that that was obvious, 
Whatever differences of opinion might 
exist as to the change that had taken 
place in the Constitution of the House, it 
would be agreed by all that it stood 
upon a totally diilerent footing from for- 
merly. Then the conducting of the 
whole business was vested in the leader 
ofthe two parties into which the House was 
divided. But now the House was divided 
into various and different parties, and 
there were numbers of stragglers—he 
meant not the phrase in an_ offensive 
sense—who considered themselves amen- 
able to no party banner at all. Notices 
without number, and of every shade of 
variety, appeared on the books, not re- 
presenting the concentrated views of a 
party, but the individual opinions and 
sentiments of the respective members who 
had given such notices. The result was, 
that now, approaching the dog-days, 
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there was no diminution of such notices, 
and that the public business was in every 
way retarded. He thought, that under 
such circumstances Parliament would be 
justified in adopting some definite 
arrangement upon the subject for future 
Sessions. In his opinion the practice 
that had been adopted in regard to private 
business might be advantageously extend- 
ed to the public business of the House. 
The Motion which he was about to submit 
was, however, limited to the present Ses- 
sion. As might be expected, each in- 
dividual Member who had a notice on the 
books was always ready to admit, that the 
public business should take precedence of | 
all other notices but his own. In fact, no 
one would give up his own Motion, 
and the public business was retarded. To 
get rid of such Motions the House was 
frequently counted out as on the 8th and 
16th of May, the 10th, 17th, and 24th 
of June, and the 3rd of July, and thus in 
the very heart of the Session, a whole 
week was lost. On all such occasions 
too the House was counted out at an 
early hour. He could not be charged 
with having taken the House by surprise, 
and his proposition, which he should con- 
clude by moving, was, “that for the re- 
mainder of the Sessa, Orders of the 
Day should take precedence of notices of 
motion,” 

Mr. Hume said, that if the House should 
adopt the Resolution proposed by the 
noble Lord, it would preclude the pos- 
sibility of hon. Members bringing forward 
any new matter, however important, be- 
cause the Bills which his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment now had before the House would 
occupy every hour of the time which yet | 
remained of the present Session. He | 
hoped the House would hesitate before | 
it adopted the Resolution, as it would , 
drive hon. Members to the inconvenient | 
alternative of bringing forward their Mo- | 
tions as Amendments upon the Orders of | 
the Day. I[t had been very convenient | 
for the Government to have the House 
counted out upon any discussion that was | 
unpalatable to them, and the adoption of | 
this proposition would enable his Majesty’s 
Government to defer bringing in their | 
Bills for the future until towards the end 
of the Session, and then get some Mem- 
ber to assist them by moving such a pro- | 
position as the present. For his own 
part, he would rather that the House 
should sit for the next two months than | 
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that so important a privilege of the Re- 
presentatives of the people should be 
given up- He should therefore most 
certainly oppose the Motion. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that if he stood 
alone he would divide the House against 
the proposition. It was a curious coin- 
cidence that this proposition should be 
made just as it was proposed to hurry the 
Bill through the House which took away 
the liberties of the people of Ireland. 
He could tell the noble Lord, that his 
plan could not succeed if carried, nor 
should it succeed, for hon. Members 
would certainly take the more inconvenient 
course of moving the Motions which they 
contemplated by way of Amendments 
upon the Orders of the Day. Formerly 
motions always took precedence, but at 
length three days were appropriated to 
Orders, and now the remaining two days 
were sought to be added, though on those 
days when the Motions to be brought 
forward were unpalatable to the Go- 
vernment, the House had been counted 
out. The Government whipper-in had 
then stood at the door of the House to 
prevent Members from entering, and thus 
even now the House was deprived of its 
old constitutional mode of proceeding, 
He hoped either that the Motion would 
be abandoned by the noble Lord, or that 
the House would reject it. 

Mr. Buckingham had suffered from the 
House having been counted out; but he 
would not complain, though he conceived 
it to be a mean course of defeating or 
evading the discussion of a question. 
He deprecated such a practice on im- 
portant motions such as that submitted 
by the hon. member for Liverpool on the 
subject of the East India trade, and that 
with reference to the currency. With 
respect to the Motion now before the 
House he should oppose it. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson repelled the 
charge, that the Government had obtained 
the counting-ont of the House on the two 


' occasions which had been alluded to. On 


both occasions he had been present, and 
with respect to one—he meant the Motion 
of the hon, member for Liverpool—he felt 
deep regret, that the discussion had been 
so interrupted, because it allowed the 
statement of the hon. member for Liver- 
pool to go forth to the public without a 
reply on the part of the Government. 

Mr. Tennyson said, the Motion would 
interfere with the ancient and undoubted 
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rights of the people conferred on their 
representatives. While he protested against 
the innovation upon the privileges of the 
House, he left it to hon. Members to use 
their discretion in bowing to the urgency 
of public affairs. If, however, the propo- 
sition were carried, he should make a point 
of submitting a Motion without any notice 
whatever. 

Sir John Wrottesley concurred in the 
sentiments expressed by the right hon. 
member for Lambeth. Parliament had, 
however, already sat five months, and in 
that period sufficient time had been given 
for hon. Members to bring forward any 
measures of importance. With respect to 
not making or rather counting out the 
House, he begged to say, that this step 
had last week been taken under peculiar 
circumstances. The House would re- 
member, that the right hon. Gentleman 
who filled the chair had sat on the pre- 
vious day from 12 to 3 o’clock, and again 
from 5 till half-past 4 o’clock in the 
morning ; and though the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would be the last to complain, yet 
the House ought to pay some deference 
io his feelings, health, and convenience. 

Mr. Robinson objected to the Motion, 
though he hoped, as it had been submitted 
to the House, that hon. Members whose 
namesappeared with notices of Motions on 
the Order-book, would be induced to sus- 
pend them. Rather than call for so fatal 
a precedent against the privileges of the 
House as would ensue from the adoption 
of this proposition, he trusted the noble | 
Lord would, after this conversation, con- 
sent to withdraw it. If not, he should 
feel it his duty on principle to vote against 
the Motion. 

Sir Robert Peel did not think it un- 
reasonable that, in the present state of | 
public business, some course should be 
pursued by which the attention of the | 
House should be devoted to it. He 
thought the public looked to the disposal 
of the Orders of the Day with quite as 
deep an interest as on any other descrip- 
tion of public business, though no one 
ought to be prevented from bringing for- | 
ward any Motion which might be im- | 
portant. This, however, ought to be left 
to the judgment, common sense, and good | 
feeling of hon. Members themselves, for | 
he could not believe that any good could | 
result from such a regulation as was 
proposed. The Order-book at present | 
contained so many notices for each night, 
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that it was impossible to know which 
would be brought forward. The list for 
this night consisted of twenty notices, in- 
cluding notices of clauses; and though 
he had been assured last night by the 
hon. member for Sheffield (Mr. Bucking- 
ham), whose notice stood first, that he 
was determined to bring it forward this 
evening, yet he (Sir Robert Peel) had en- 
tertained somehow the internal conviction, 
that the hon. Member would not do so. 
True enough, his opinion was not ill-found- 
ed, and his confidence in the hon. Gentle- 
man’s good sense, which exceeded his con- 
fidence in the hon. Gentleman’s promises, 
had been justified. He trusted, the noble 
Lord would leave the subject to the dis- 
cretion of hon. Members, rather than call 
for a vote upon his proposition. 

Mr. Secretary Rice said, that much 
convenience would result from hon. Mem- 
bers not pressing motions which could 
lead to no practical effect. As to the 
imputation, that this Motion was made to 
favour the Government, other Members 
had as much interest in the Orders of 
the Day being admitted to precedence as 
the Government. For his own part, he 
was indifferent whether the noble Lord’s 
Motion was carried, or hon. Gentlemen, 
in their discretion, consented to give way 
to the public convenience. 

Mr. Baring objected to the Motion. 
As yet the noble Lord, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, had not brought forward 
his Budget, and in giving a general notice 
the noble Lord had fixed on no particular 
day, and he had in consequence been un- 
able to move for certain Papers relative to 
the mode of conducting the financial busi- 
ness of the country. He had asked the 
noble Lord for those papers, but the noble 
Lord thought it his duty to refuse them. 

Lord Morpeth, in reply, said, that he 
really found nothing so difficult to collect 
as the sense of the House. He found that 
every Member felt the inconvenience 
which attended the fact of Motions hav- 
ing precedence, but was unwilling in his 
own case to give way. Whatever motives 
might be assigned to him, he had no wish 
but to consult the convenience of the 
House, and it was his opinion, after the 
experience of this and the last Session, 
that some such measure was absolutely 
necessary to expedite public business. As 
to his accidental co-operation with the 
Government, as the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin was pleased to term 
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it, in hastening forward the Coercion Bill, 
he could not of course expect that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would place 
more reliance on his verbal disclaimer 
than on the intimation he gave the hon. 
and learned Member; but he could say, 
that he gave notice of this Motion before 
the Government had determined to bring 
forward the Coercion Bill; namely, on 
the 18th of June. He was, however, will- 
ing to suspend his Motion for the present, 
if a farther experiment of the discretion 
of Members would be attended with any 
advantage. 
The Motion was withdrawn. 


Divistons or tue House.] Mr. 
Ward, on bringing up the Report of the 
Committee, appointed to consider the best 
mode of taking authentic Lists of the Di- 
visions in the House, after recapitulating 
the plans which had fallen under the con- 
sideration of the Committee, and been re- 
jected by them, proceeded to explain the 
mode which the Committce recommended 
for the adoption of the House. As long 
as the Members met in the building 
which was at present appropriated to 
their Debates, it was impossible that the 
plan which the Committee thought the 
best could be carried into execution. 
That plan was, that the ayes and the 
noes should both leave the body of the 
House, and retire into rooms at the oppo- 
site ends of it, and as they re-entered the 
House the name of each Member might 


be declared aloud by one of the clerks of 


the House stationedat each door, and taken 
down by a person. But as this method 
was at present impracticable, the Com- 
mittee thought it best, that those Members 
who were presumed to be the minority 
should, as was the rule at present, go into 
the lobby, and then the names of those 
in the House having been taken down, 
the names of the minority should be col- 
lected and written down. He need say 
nothing of the inconvenience resulting 
from the present method of preparing 
these lists. There appeared in the news- 
papers a constant succession of protests 
from Members against their inaccuracy, 
and he had sometimes seen as many as 
eight or nine letters in one day, to correct 
the mistakes that had been made. The 
editor of The Times had been so pestered 
with the applications, that notices con- 
tinually were appearing in that periodical 
on the subject, On one occasion he read, 
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“We have repeated usque ad nauseam 
that we have nothing to do with making 
out these lists; why does not the House 
find the means of correcting this anomaly ?” 
To be sure, why did not the Ilouse adopt 
some method to authenticate the lists? 
He hoped that they would agree to his 
experiment, and he should therefore move 
that the House take the Report into con- 
sideration with a view to the adoption of 
its recommendation at the commencement 
of the next Session. 

Mr. Hawes hoped, that the independent 
Members of the House would unite, and 
work out one good measure at least during 
their prolonged session. He seconded the 
Motion. 

Mr. Hume considered the question of 
very great importance. Lists had been 
made out for a considerable period ; but 
hitherto, for want of some authorized 
system, it had been done very partially 
and incorrectly. They had been prepared 
with a great deal of trouble, and had occa- 
sioned much loss of time to those Members 
who had undertaken the task of furnishing 
them. He himself had for many years 
taken as much trouble to make out lists 
as any Member in the House. Indeed, it 
was only within the last twelve months 
that, having been anxious to get other 
Members to attend to the matter, he had 
given to it comparatively less attention. 
He hoped that no man who came to this 
House was afraid of its being known how 
he voted. Lvery Member ought to Be 
prepared to defend his vote, be it in 
accordance with or against the views of 
his constituents. He believed, that the 
effect of publishing the divisions would be 
to cause a fuller attendance of Members, 
though the limited attendance, deficient 
as were the present accommodations of 
the House, was rather in favour of those 
who were the more hard-working Mem- 
bers, and who regularly discharged their 
duties there. They ought, however, to 
have regard to what was the intention of 
the Reform Act, which unquestionably 
was, that every Member should be at his 
post. His opinion was, that till a new 
House of Commons was built, it would 
be impossible that divisions could be takea 
in the manner that was most desirable. 
Several plans had been submitted to the 
Committee, and only one of them met 
with unanimous approbation; but it was 
impossible to carry it into effect for want 
of more room. According to this plan 
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two additional rooms were necessary, in 
order that one party might go out at one 
door, and another party at the other 
door ; it was proposed that as the Mem- 
bers went out they should be counted, 
thus both sides could be counted at the 
same moment, and the time of the House 
would not be lost as at present. The want 
of the requisite accommodation induced 
the Committee to recommend the plan 
now before the House. He thought that 
in ordinary divisions it would answer very 
well; but when they had such divisions as 
they had the other night, when between 
300 and 400 divided, the Members of 
necessity would be sitting so close, that 
the tellers, unless they had very good 
eyes, would not be able to distinguish one 
from the other. 

Sir Robert Peel was against the plan 
altogether. He would leave every man 
who gave his vote according to his 
ccnscience to state to his constituents, if 
he pleased, what his vote was on any 
particular occasion. As to the liability of 
being called on by his constituents to 
inform them as to such vote, if the prin- 
ciple of the Motion now before the House 
was a good one, there ought to be a 
division on every question on which there 
was not a perfect unanimity of opinion. 
He thought that the tendency of the pro- 
posed plan would be to multiply divisions. 
Thus, if 200 took one view of a question, 
and only ten the other view, there must 
Be a division and a publication of the 
list, that the constituents of the ten 
virtuous patriots might know how they 
voted on the particular motion. He 
thought that most erroneous inferences 
would frequently be drawn from records 
of the names unaccompanied by explana- 
tion. What could the constituents under- 
stand from the mere statement of the 
Motion according to the forms of the 
House? For example, they would some- 
times find it recorded thus:—That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the question; the “ayes” voted in this 
way, and the “noes” in the other way. 
It would be necessary for Members to 
explain the grounds on which they gave 
their votes. It did not appear to him 
that they were in a situation to adopt any 
of the plans submitted to the Committee. 
The first was, that the names of all the 
Members should be called over; this the 
Committee objected to, on account of the 
loss of time that would be occasioned, 
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The second was, that Members should 
inscribe their names in a book on entering 
the House; this also the Committee re- 
jected as inconvenient. The third was, 
that the Members should go one side into 
one lobby, and the other side into another 
lobby; but to carry this plan into execu- 
tion, extra room would be necessary. The 
fourth plan was, that now under the con- 
sideration of the House; and it appeared 
the hon. Gentleman who made the Motion 
had himself no great confidence in his 
proposition. The two tellers must be 
acquainted with every Member in the 
House; this was one great difficulty to 
be overcome. Then were the tellers to 
be appointed now at the latter end of the 
Session? If so, they would have a com- 
fortable office during the recess. [Mr. 
Ward did not propose to try the experi- 
ment till next Session.] Then he would 
put it to the House whether the question 
had not better be postponed altogether. 
Why should they be called on to pledge 
their successors the succeeding Session. 

Mr. Grote hoped the House would not 
be induced to negative the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman. It was unjust to the 
people of England to say, that when the 
votes were laid before them they would 
not have intelligence enough to under- 
stand on what principle their Representa- 
tives had acted. The Reform Bill having 
passed, the people should be placed in the 
best possible situation as regarded their 
means of obtaining accounts of informa- 
tion as to the votes of their Representa- 
tives, in order that they might be able to 
form a proper estimate of the claims of 
the candidates who might offer themselves. 
As to the principle of the Motion, he was 
strongly in its favour; but as regarded the 
means by which it was proposed to carry 
that principle into effect, he spoke with 
considerable diffidence, because the expe- 
riment had yet to be made. 

Mr. Secretary Rice said, the House had 
decided that this was a fit subject for the 
inquiry of a Committee, but there was 
still the question before them as to the 
means by which the object was to be 
effected. He would, in the first instance, 
ask whether, by the course pursued at 
present, their constituents did not obtain 
a competent knowledge of the votes of 
Members of that House? In all important 
questions the divisions were published, and 
they were generally accurate. When they 
were not so, he knew that Members were 
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put to the trouble of writing letters to 
correct them, and he could easily under- 
stand why they should be desirous of 
relieving themselves from the performance 
of this task; but, on the other hand, if 
they adopted either of the plans proposed 
to remedy the evil, he feared that the 
sacrifice of time on the part of the House 
would be considerable. 

Mr. Kennedy thought the thanks of the 
country eminently due to the hon. member 
for St. Alban’s, for his zeal in bringing 
this subject before the House, and trusted 
he would persevere and bring it to a 
happy conclusion. Whoever had seen 
the facility with which names were taken 
in such large assemblies as the halls of 
Lincoln’s Inn and the Middle Temple, 
could have no doubt of the practicability 
of the recommendation of the Committee. 
He trusted the House would agree to the 
measure, and carry it into effect, as he 
considered it only next in importance to 
Triennial Parliaments. 

Mr. Wynn opposed the plan. He 
thought, firstly, that it was impracticable 
to any good purpose; and secondly, that 
the attempt to carry it into effect would 
only cause an increase in the number of 
divisions, and the consequent obstruction 
of public business. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley wished the 
consideration of the question to be put off 
until next Session. 

The House divided: Ayes 76; Noes 
32—Majority 44. 

Mr. Ward then moved, “ That the plan 
proposed by the Committee be acted upon 
before the close of the present Session, 
and that clerks be appointed for the pur- 
pose of carrying it into effect.” 

Motion agreed to. 


List of the Aves. 
Ellis, W. 


Evans, G. 
}iwart, W. 
Faithfull, G. 
Fenton, L. 


Divisions of the House. 


Baines, E. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Beauclerk, A. W. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Bernard, Hon. W. 


Bewes, T. Fergusson, R. C. 
Blackburne, J. Fitzsimon, C. 
Blake, M. Fleetwood, P. H. 


Blamire, W. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buckingham, J. S. 
Chapman, M. L. 


Gisborne, T. 
Goring, H. D. 
Grote, G. 
Hawes, B. 
Hoskins, K, 


Clay, W. Hume, J. 
Divett, E. Humphery, J. 
Dobbin, D. Jacob, FE. 


Dundas, J. W. D. James, W, 


Jervis, J. 
Kennedy, J. 
Lister, Kk. C. 
Lloyd, J. H. 
Lynch, A. W. 
Murray, J. H. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Connor, F. 
O’Conor, Don 
O’ Dwyer, A. C. 
O'Reilly, W. 
Oswald, J. 
Parrott, J. 
Pease, J. 
Phillipps, C. M. 
Plumptre, J. 
Potter, R. 
Richards, J. 
Rider, T. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Roche, D. 
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Ruthven, EF. 8. 
Shawe, R. N. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Sullivan, R. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Tennyson, Rt. Hon.C, 
Torrens, Colonel 
Tower, C. 

Vigors, N. A. 
Walker, C. A. 
Walker, R. 
Wallace, T. 
Walter, J. 

Ward, H. G. 
Wason, R. 
Williams, Colonel 
Williams, A. 
Wood, Alderman 
Young, G. F. 


TELLERS. 


Ward, H. G. 
Uawes, B. 


List of the Noxs. 


Berkeley, Hon. C. 
Bolling, W. 

Bruce, C. L. 
Calvert, N. 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Cayley, E. 8. 

Elliot, Hon. Capt. G. 
Forster, C. S. 
Gladstone, W. 
Graham, Sir J. 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Hardy, J. 

Harland, W. C. 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Lefroy, T. 

Lefroy, A. 

Littleton, Rt.Hon.E.J. 


Lyall, G. 

Mangles, J. 

Newark, Viscount 

Peel, Rt. Hon, Sir R. 

Pepys, Sir C. 

Reid, Sir J. 

Rice, Rt. Hon. T. 8. 

Ridley, Sir M. 

Ross, C. 

Rumbold, C. E. 

Tracy, C. H. 

Tyrell, C. 

Vernon, G. H. 

Villiers, Viscount 

Wynn, Rt. Hon. C.., 
TELLERS. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. 

Ross, C. 


Tue Roya, MarriaGe Act.] Colo- 





nel Williams moved for leave to bring in 
a Bill “ to repeal the 12th Geo. 3rd, c. 11, 
called the Royal Marriage Act, for the 
purpose of restoring to the Members of 
the Royal Family their just and natural 
rights, and to afford a prospect that the 
Government of England will, in time, be 
under an influence entirely English.” 

The Attorney General said, that he 
could hardly believe the hon. Member was 
serious in submitting such a Motion under 
existing circumstances, and at a time 
when there were so many practical mea- 
sures waiting for discussion, At all 
events, he would enter into no debate 
upon the subject. He would merely ob- 


serve, that it was a gross mistake to sup- 
pose that members of the British Royal 
Family were prevented by the Royal 
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Marriage Act from marrying any but 


Resiqnation of 


foreigners. The fact was, they might 
marry with any British-born subject if they 
obtained the King’s consent. 

Mr. O’ Connell thought, that the Royal 
Marriage Act operated oppressively, and 
ought to be repealed. It did not prevent 
disputed claims, and, in fact, a serious 
case of that nature at present existed. 
He believed, that the operation of the Act 
was much more limited than was gene- 
rally supposed, and that it did not touch 
marriages made out of England. 

Motion withdrawn. 


ad eel 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, July 9, 1834. 


Minutes.] Bill. 
Constables. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Kenyon, Lord Ro.iE, the 
Marquess of LONDONDERRY, Lord CoLcHESTER, the 
Earl of FaLMoutH, Earl CAwpbor, the Marquess of 
Sauispury, the Duke of GLoucester, Lord Srrap- 
BROKE, and Lord Fo.ry, from a Number of Places,—for 
Protection to the Established Chureh.—By the Duke of 
WELLINGTON, from several Places in Ireland, to secure to 
the Protestant Church the Privileges granted at the Union. 
—By Viscount STRANGFORD, from Shareholders of the 
London and Westminster Bank, in favour of the Bill for 
Incorporating that Bank. 


Read a second time:—London Ward 


ResitGNation oF Eart Grey.] On 
the Order of the Day for receiving the 
Report of the Committee on the Suppress- 
ion of Disturbances (Ireland) Bill having 
been read, and the Report having been 
brought up, 

Earl Grey said, I rise my Lords—when 
his Lordship had uttered these words he 
was so much affected as to be unable to 
proceed. ‘The House cheered him. After 
a short interval he repeated the expression, 
and again stopped. The House again 
cheered, but the noble Earl could not pro- 
ceed, and he resumed his seat. 

The Duke of Wellington rose, and by 
presenting several petitions for protection 
to the Established Church, afforded the 
noble Earl time to recover himself. After 
a few minutes, 

Earl Grey again rose, and at first spoke 
feebly and tremulously as if he were still 
overpowered by his feelings. As he went 
on he gathered strength, his words were 
to the following effect :—My Lords, I feel 
quite ashamed of the sort of weakness I 
show on this occasion, a weakness which 
arises from my deep sense of the personal 
kindness which, during my having been 
in his service, | have received from my 
Sovereign. However, my Lords, I havea 
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duty to perform which, painful as it may 
be, I must discharge; and in rising to 
propose to your Lordships to agree to the 
Report which has just been read, I have 
to state that I_ no longer do so as a Min- 
ister of the Crown, but as an individual 
Member of Parliament, strongly impressed 
with thé necessity of passing this Act, to 
invest the Government, in whatever hands 
the Government may be placed, with the 
powers given by this Bill, and which I 
believe to be necessary to the maintenance 
of the peace of Ireland. I should be 
unworthy of the situation I have held in 
his Majesty’s Councils, and unworthy of 
a seat in the House, if, in the performance 
of my duty, I did not take upon myself, 
under the disagreeable circumstances of 
the moment, at the risk even of misrepre- 
sentation, at the risk of any obloquy 
that may be cast upon me—I say I should 
be unworthy, if in the situation which I 
have held in his Majesty’s Councils, I 
shrunk at this moment from proposing to 
your Lordships to agree to this step in the 
progress of a Bill which I believe to be 
indispensable to the peace and safety of 
Ireland. The ground on which this opin- 
ion is founded, I have before had the 
opportunity of stating to your Lordships— 
reflection has confirmed me in that opinion 
—which has been painfully wrung from 
me by a careful consideration of all the 
circumstances attending the state of Ire- 
land, as they have come before me in the 
various dispatches received from the Lord 
Lieutenant of that country, from various 
communications from different quarters, 
and from the documents now on your 
Lordships’ Table, and the result of the 
whole is a sincere conviction that Ireland 
cannot safely be left to the ordinary pro- 
tection of the law, but that the Govern- 
ment must be intrusted with the extra- 
ordinary powers for the preservation of 
peace in that country which are conferred 
by this Act. Having gained your Lord- 
ships’ assent to that opinion on a former 
occasion, it is not now necessary that I 
should address your Lordships more on 
that part of the subject, especially as, when 
I introduced the Bill, I went into a state- 
ment of considerable length of all the 
circumstances which, in my opinion, 
proved the necessity of the measure. But 
on this occasion, it will naturally be ex- 
pected by your Lordships that I should 
enter into some explanation of the cir- 
cumstances which have occurred, and 
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which have placed me in the new situation 
in which I now move your Lordships to 
agree to the Report. I need not refer 
your Lordships to what has recently passed 
in this House on certain questions being 
put and answered when I was asked 
whether in any communication made on 
this subject, with a person who is known 
for the strong part he takes in the affairs 
of Ireland, (J will not stay to describe him 
in any other terms), when I was asked, 
my Lords, whether I was a party to that 
communication, I stated then, and repeat 
it now, that those communications were 
not only made without my concurrence, 
but without my knowledge, and that if I 
had been previously apprised of them, 
there was no power or influence that | 
possess which I would not have used to 
prevent them, for I knew, as the event 
itself has proved, that communications of 
any description whatever, even of the very 
slightest nature, could not safely be made 
to that quarter, and I should have impress- 
ed on any Member of the Government 
who had proposed such a communication 
to me, that it was not for the honour of 
the Government and could not be for the 
benefit of the country, that any communi- 
cations whatever should be made to the 
person in question. Having repeated the 
opinion I before gave of the necessity of 
the measure which I now propose to your 
Lordships, the next statement I have to 
make is, that from the time the opinion of 
this necessity was formed by me, on the 
grounds I have already stated, it never 
has for one moment undergone the slight- 
est change or variation; and I have never 
had any doubt as to the necessity of re- 
enacting all the clauses which now remain. 
Up to the 23rd of June I had no reason 
to believe that any doubt upon the subject 
was entertained by any Member of the 
Cabinet; I had no idea that anybody 
differed in opinion with me. It was the 
opinion of myself and all my colleagues, 
in consequence of previous communica- 
tions, that it was indispensable the Act 
should be renewed. I myself instructed 
the Attorney General to prepare a Bill for 
its renewal, which is now on the Table of 
your Lordships’ House; but upon the 
23rd of June a new set of circumstances 
took place. It is extremely painful to 
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me to go into the statement of circum- 
stances, of which no part should have 
been made public; but as part has been 
published, and has produced certain un- 
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pleasant and important results, it is neces- 
sary that I, standing here as charged with 
the non-performance of my duty, and being 
answerable to my Sovereign, and respon- 
sible for my own character, should state, 
in the clearest manner, and without dis- 
guise, the real nature of all those circum- 
stances. On the 23rd of June I received 
a letter from the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, a private and confidential letter, 
which I never would have mentioned out 
of the Cabinet had I not been obliged to 
do so by the necessity of the circumstances 
in which [ am placed, in which letter the 
Lord Lieutenant did appear to take a new 
view of the subject, and which, therefore, 
1 did think it necessary should be laid 
before my colleagues, This letter appear- 
ed to be produced not by any original 
view of the subject taken by that. illustri- 
ous Person, of whom I cannot speak too 
highly, and who, in this part of the trans- 
action, as in every other, acted from the 
most conscientious desire to discharge his 
duty. That letter, I say, appeared to be 
produced, not so much by any original 
view taken of the state of Ireland, as by 
certain considerations which were suggest- 
ed to the Lord Lieutenant from this coun- 
try, without my knowledge or concurrence ; 
considerations affecting rather the political 
state of parties in this country than of 
Ireland. I thought the view taken in that 
letter was completely erroneous. I imme- 
diately, and without the loss of a single 
post, wrote to the noble Marquess request- 
ing him to reconsider the matter solely in 
relation to Ireland, and telling him that 
the circumstances to which he had advert- 
ed ought not to be taken into account. 
Subsequent letters arrived from the Lord 
Lieutenant, and the result of the whole 
was, that the noble Marquess did express 
an opinion that if it would be of advantage 
in the political state of this country, the 
three clauses might be dispensed with, as 
he would undertake without them to 
govern Ireland; and more especially if, 
by dispensing with those clauses, an ex- 
tension of the term of the Bill were 
obtained. From the view taken in that 
letter, which the noble Marquess submit- 
ted for consideration, but not as a matter 
of recommendation, I must say I did feel 
myself compelled completely to dissent 
through it became a subject of much de- 
liberation in the Cabinet. I must now 
speak of circumstances which ought never 
to haye been made known, and of which 
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it is painful to me to speak, and ought 
to be painful to others who have left 
me no choice but to go into this expla- 
nation. There was, as has been already 
stated, and, therefore, it cannot now be 
concealed, a considerable division of opin- 
ion in the Cabinet on this subject, but, 
ultimately, it was agreed that this Bill 
should be introduced as I have introduced 
it to your Lordships ; and as it was intro- 
duced it has since received the full sanction 
and concurrence of the Lord Lieutenant, 
as well as your Lordships’ sanction. It 
is anew practice, and such a circumstance, 
I think, has never before happened in the 
political annals of this country, that a 
question should arise, and a disclosure be 
called for of the confidential communica- 
tions of Ministers of the Crown between 
themselves, or with the subordinate oflicers 
of the Government. It has never been the 
practice that such communications should 
be made known to the two [Llouses of 
Parliament; the result alone is that 
which the Houses of Parliament have 
generally thought it sufficient to know. 
You have a right to be made acquainted 
with public documents; but to ask what 
has occurred in the course of the dis- 
cussion of any particular measure in the 
Cabinet—what’ particular opinions have 
been entertained there—what different 
views have been taken—at what differ- 
ent periods different circumstances have 
prevailed to alter the opinions of any 
of the different members of the Admi- 
nistration—to require these things, I say, 
is to require that which, if conceded, 
would render the task of Government, 
difficult at all times, and especially diffi- 
cult at a time like the present, absolutely 
impossible. Jt was with considerable pain 
and surprise, that 1 heard there had been 
a statement made by those who ought to 
be anxious, at all events, to preserve the 
peace of Ireland, who ought to desire to 
retain unimpaired the privileges and the 
power of the Government, and not to 
throw impediments in the way of such 
purposes, or to retard the passing of this 
most necessary Act—it was, I say, my 
Lords, with surprise, I heard that they 
supported the Motion of an hon. Member 
of the other House of Parliament, for the 
production of documents which were of a 
nature that rendered them unfit to be laid 
before the House, which certainly ought 
never to have been called for, and which 
I will venture to say, never were before 
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demanded. These were letters not ad- 
dressed to the Minister of the Crown, 
with whom the Lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land ordinarily communicated in his 
official capacity, but addressed to me; 
and with whatever imprudence the nature 
of them might have been suffered to trans- 
pire, that did not alter the circumstances 
which made it improper to call for the 
production of the documents. I come 
now to the result. [ have already stated 
to your Lordships, that certain communi- 
cations were made without my knowledge 
or concurrence; that the making of such 
communications was imprudence—was the 
extreme of imprudence—I can hardly do 
otherwise than acknowledge; but the 
effect of that communication was, that a 
Member of the other House of Parliament 
having been put in possession of the 
facts referred to, made use of them for 
the purpose of bringing a charge against 
the Government of not producing the 
necessary documents to enable the House 
to judge of the Protection Bill. Further, 
Ministers were charged with a breach of 
faith, followed by vacillation and incon- 
sistency, and the production of private 
documents was insisted on, contrary to all 
precedent and propriety. The conse- 
quence was, that my noble friend (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) —I have 
his Majesty’s permission to state these 
facts, and I will not state more than is ab- 
solutely necessary--the noble Lord who 
has, up to this time, conducted the affairs 
of Government in the House of Commons, 
and who was one of those most fully im- 
pressed with the opinion entertained by 
the Lord-jieutenant of Ireland, and who 
felt how much of the ground on which 
this Bill had been proposed was swept 
from under him—my noble friend felt, in 
consequence of what had passed in the 
House of Commons on the night before, 
that he could not with satisfaction to him- 
self, or with utility to the Government 
and to the public, continue in the situ- 
ation which he had hitherto occupied. 
The consequence was, that yesterday 
morning I received a letter from the 
noble Lord, containing his resignation, 
and having, subsequently, in a personal 
interview with my noble friend, ascer- 
tained that his resolution was final and 
unalterable, I did what it was my duty to 
do, | transmitted the resignation to his 
Majesty. {t then became necessary for 
me to consider what I should do. It is 
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long since I have felt the difficulty of my 
situation so painfully increase, and so 
much above any remaining strength or 
energy that I may still possess—that cer- 
tainly for some time I have entertained a 
strong wish to retire from office. My col- 
leagues know, that this wish was anxiously 
expressed at the close of the last Session. 
They know that it was then my most 
earnest desire to withdraw, not from any 
disposition to shrink from the laborious 
duties of office, but from a sense that my 
remaining energies, if they were ever 
equal to it, were no longer sufficient to 
enable me to discharge them. I gave 
up that determination in consequence of 
the strong and united representations of 
my colleagues, who stated that my retire- 
ment would not only occasion the imme- 
diate dissolution of the Government, but 
might also throw considerable difficulties 
in the way of his Majesty and the coun- 
try. I met Parliament, therefore, at the 
commencement of this Session still a Mi- 
nister of the Crown, still anxious to carry 
into effect those further measures of im- 
provement and reform which the situation 
of the country appeared to require; but 
not long since an event occurred which 
produced an important division in the 
Cabinet, and I need not remind the 
House that on that occasion, some of 
the most powerful members of the Go- 
vernment retired. I felt that separation 
most painfully, on personal as well as on 
public grounds ; and I still feel it most 
painfully, particularly with respect to two 
of my late colleagues, who are Members 
of your Lordships’ House. Feeling how 
unable I was to continue satisfactorily to 
discharge the duties of my office, [ again 
made up my mind at once to retire; and 
to state to Parliament and the public that 
I was willing to go on while the Adminis- 
tration continued united, but that with 
such a division in it, I felt it impossible 
to proceed. That resolution was so de- 
cidedly taken, that I thought nothing 
could divert me from it; but again, on 
the representation of my remaining col- 
leagues, and in consequence of an appli- 
cation, of which your Lordships may have 
heard, from a great number of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons; but, 


above all, desirous to avoid the difficulties 
in which his Majesty might have been 
placed by a dissolution of the Government 
at that period, and actuated by an anxious 
desire to carry through the measures then 
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in progress, which I conceived to be es- 
sential to the most important interests of 
the country—actuated by all these consi- 
derations, I was prevailed on to abandon 
the resolution which circumstances had 
induced me to form, and which they ap- 
peared to justify. In March last, I com- 
pleted my 70th year, and at that period 
of life, a man though he might be able to 
discharge the duties of the office which 
Thold under ordinary and easy circum- 
stances, yet, considering the present con- 
dition of affairs, I felt, that the duties 
imposed on me were too much for my 
strength, and that I should, therefore, 
be justified in retiring. That intention, 
however, for the reasons | have stated, 
I abandoned. ‘The places of those who 
left the Administration, were filled up, 
and I was in hopes that we should have 
gone on at least till the measures then 
before Parliament were completed, and 
the Session wasconcluded. But this new 
state of affairs deprived me of the assist- 
ance of my noble friend, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the leading member of 
Government in the Commons, the indi- 
vidual on whom my chief confidence 
rested, whom I considered as my right 
arm, and without whose assistance I felt 
it impossible for the Government to go on. 
Former breaches had considerably weak- 
ened the Government; this new breach 
placed it in a situation in which I could 
not well hope to retain my place at its 
head, with any view to serve the Crown or 
the country to any useful purpose. On 
receiving my noble friend’s resignation, 
therefore, I saw no alternative, but felt 
impelled by irresistible necessity to tender 
my own to his Majesty at the same time, 
Those resignations have been accepted by 
his Majesty, and I now stand here dis- 
charging the duties of office only till 
such time as his Majesty shall be enabled 
to supply my place. I trust that, in this 
painful statement—in this last scene of my 
political life, I may experience your Lord- 
ships’ indulgence. I have stated the 
circumstances candidly to your Lordships, 
—I wish to disguise nothing; and I shall 
be ready to submit to your Lordships’ 
censure, if you think me in fault; but I 
claim your Lordships’ indulgence, if my 
errors admit of excuse. I call on your 
Lordships and the public for a just and 
even kind consideration of the difficult 
circumstances in which I have been placed. 
T came into the Government at a period 
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of great difficulty, and I never should 
have occupied my present situation if I 
could have persuaded the noble Marquess 
near me to accept it. However, I took 
office, under all the circumstances of the 
case, as a matter of duty, in order, as far 
as lay in my power, to obviate the diffi- 
culties in which his Majesty?and the coun- 
try were at that time placed. I have at- 
tempted to discharge my duty to the best 
of my ability, and to uphold the prin- 
ciples which I professed on taking office. 
On the first night [ appeared here as a 
Minister, I stated the principles on which 
my Government should be conducted. I 
declared, that the three great and leading 
objects of my Administration should be a 
Reform of Parliament, peace, and econo- 
mical Reform. I appeal with confidence 
to the House and the people to say, whe- 
ther those principles have not been faith- 
fuily maintained? 1 know, that we have 
been frequently told that we do nothing 
—that the present Session has almost 
passed without anything being accom- 
plished. But if your Lordships attend to 
the quarter whence these complaints arise, 
you will see that those who make them 
most loudly are in a considerable degree 
the cause of them, by occupying the House 
of Commons, night after night, with Mo- 
tions which I will not designate otherwise 
than as Motions by which the public busi- 
ness is obstructed. Noone in this House, 
or elsewhere, will say that Reform in Par- 
liament is a pledge which I have not 
fully redeemed. Peace was the next prin- 
ciple of my Government—how has it been 
maintained? When we came into office, 
we found the country in a most diflicult 
position as to foreign policy—many of 
those difficulties have been removed. The 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Londonderry) shakes his head, and appears 
to dissent from this proposition, 1 shall 
be ready to enter fully into the ques- 
tion with the noble Marquess at any 
time when it shall be brought forward, 
and I will undertake to show, that we 
have not only maintained tranquillity, 
but that we now leave the Government, 
having secured a greater probability of 
the peace of Europe being continued 
than when we took office. With respect 
to economical Reform, the reproach on 
that head will hardly be that we have 
done too little. We have reduced the 
expense of all the establishments in the 
country; we have taken off 4,500,090/, 
VOL. XXIV, {Third} 
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of taxation, for which we are entitled to 
the greater praise, as having immediately 
succeeded the great and meritorious re- 
ductions made by the noble Duke oppo- 
site, and by previous Administrations, for 
which I am ready to give our predecessors 
full credit. Places have been abolished, 
and the patronage of the Crown has been 
diminished, to a degree which your Lord- 
ships may, perhaps, consider inexpedient ; 
and with regard to which, being now di- 
vested of any further interest in the ques- 
tion as a Minister of the Crown, I feel 
bound in justice, to admit that my ouly 
doubt is, whether we have not done rather 
too much. With respect to the internal 
state of the country, let your Lordships 
recollect what it was when we took office, 
and let it be borne in mind, that we 
now leave it in improved circumstances 
—trade in a sound and healthy state, 
the manufacturers generally employed, 
public credit improved, the revenue greatly 
increasing, and all interests in a better con- 
dition, with one single exception—agricul- 
ture; and even the depression of that inter- 
est rather affects the landlord, who will be 
called on for a reduction of rents, to 
which he must submit, than the tenant 
who chiefly suffers from the bad adminis- 
tration of the Poor-laws, and who will be 
relieved by the improvement of them. 
Political and Trades’ Unions, my Lords, 
have disappeared, and without the ap- 
plication for any extraordinary powers on 
the part of the Government. It must be 
in your Lordships’ recollection how we 
have been pressed on this subject, how 
we have been reproved for supineness 
and want of energy, for not asking for 
new laws and new enactments. We have 
resisted these applications,—we have ex- 
erted the ordinary powers of the law with 
a firm hand, and the result has been suc- 
cessful ; and in this instance atleast I may 
appeal to your Lordships and the country, 
that the Administration has not shown (ex- 
cept in the single case of the Bill which is 
now before your Lordships, and which the 
most absolute necessity demanded) any 
disposition to call for new and extraordi- 
nary powers inconsistent with the genius 
of the Constitution. This, then, is the 
statement which L have to offer to your 
Lordships. I have stated the reasons 
for my resignation, and I look with satis- 
faction upon the state in which T now 
leave the affairs of the country. It has 
been frequently indeed said, that we have 
2U 
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done nothing. Was Reform of Parlia- 
ment nothing? Was the passing of that 
delicate and difficult measure, the aboli- 
tion of Colonial Slavery, nothing? Was 
the settlement of the East-India Charter, 
and the opening of the trade of our exten- 
sive dominions in India, nothing ? Was 
the arrangement of the question as to the 
Bank Charter nothing? Are the various 
improvements in the Law, of which the 
whole credit is due to my noble and 
learned friend on the Woolsack, nothing ? 
Were those reforms in the Irish Church, 
on account of which we have been re- 
proved on one side that we have done too 
much—were they, and can they with 
truth be said to be, nothing? The 
greatest regret I now feel upon quitting 


office, after that of leaving the service of 


my master, arises in the first place with 
respect to the Bill for amending the Ad- 
ministration of the Poor-laws, and in the 
next, with respect to that measure for the 
settlement of tithes in Ireland, which I 
verily believe will, if passed, have a better 
effect in producing the settlement of that 
difficult question in Ireland than any 
other measure that has hitherto been pro- 
posed; and my regret is, that 1 leave 
these measures unfinished. These are 
the causes that make me feel regret 
at the present moment; but I leave 
the Government with the satisfaction, at 
least, that in having used my best endea- 
vours to carry into effect those measures 
of Reform that the country required, I 
have not shrunk from any obstacles, nor 
from meeting and grappling with the 
many difficulties that I have encountered 
in the performance of my duty. How I 
have performed it is a matter that is now 
before your Lordships and the country ; 
all I ask from you in considering it is, 
that you will not hastily, as IT am sure 
you cannot justly, accuse me of idleness 
and remissness in the performance of 
that duty. I have been attacked on the 
one side for going too far; 1 have been 
attacked on the other for not going far 
enough, and these attacks were made 
when I have been standing in this Ilouse 
deprived of the support which a Minister 
of the Crown might naturally expect to 
receive here, and checked and fettered in 
every instance whatever. Under these 


circumstances I have done all that I could, 
and I will assert without hesitation, that 
the Government of which IT have formed 
a part has done much more since our 
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being in office than has been done for 
half a century before, for the improve- 
ment of the political condition of the 
country. Let it be recollected too, that 
we have effected these improvements, 
when the evils were the accumulated 
evils of ages, which till that time no 
sufficient attempt had been made in any 
way to reduce. Under such circumstan- 
ces, and under the pressure of a necessity 
which I could not avoid, I have resigned 
into his Majesty's hands the trust which 
he had been pleased to confide in me. I 
have done so not without a painful sense 
of the difficulties in which his Majesty is 
placed by such a resignation at this 
moment, but with the firm resolution to 
do all that I can to lessen and remove 
those difficulties, and with the full per- 
suasion, that my continuance in oflice 
would rather increase than diminish them. 
There is one point to which I am anxious 
to refer before I sit down. It has been 
urged, my Lords, as a matter of blame to 
me that I more than any Minister, have 
endeavoured to provide situations in the 
public service since my assumption of 
the reins of Government, for my own 
family and friends. But if your Lord- 
ships examine into the matter your Lord- 
ships will find that no Minister ever less 
deserved such a reproach. The entrance 
of any person, in any way, however, dis- 
tantly connected with my family, into 
any office connected with Government, 
has always been set down to my account. 
Now, I leave office with a fortune not 
more than sufficient to support my rank 
and station in society, charged as I am 
with the maintenance of a numerous 
family, and certainly with a fortune not 
improved by the emoluments of place. I 
leave office, not retaining one shilling of 
the public money, either for myself or 
any of my connexions. Of my numerous 
relations and friends, some have undoubt- 
edly been placed in situations under 
Government; but all their situations 
have been laborious. I ask those who 
have joined in casting these imputations 
upon me, to look at the appointments 
which have been made in my family, and 
to say whether there has been one of them 
which has not been justified by the con- 
duct of the party filling it? I appeal to 
the individuals in office under whom 
those parties have acted, whether they 
are not parties likely and proper to have 
been selected for their situations, even if 
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they had had no connexion with me? 
I appeal from the malice of my accusers 
to the justice of the country, and ask 
whether the mere circumstance of their 
connexion with me is to be considered as 
a disqualification for their entrance into the 
ublic service? This forms the whole of 
what I wished to say upon that point. 
There is only another topic to which I 
now intend to allude. It has been said 
that Iam an enemy to the Church; and 
an attempt—an inefiectual attempt I be- 
lieve it will turn out to be—has been 
made to raise against me the cry of 
“The Church is in danger.” Now, the 
measures which I have promoted with 
regard to the Church have emanated from 
a sincere desire to improve the condition 
of the Church. In my situation, as head 
of the Government, I have had some 
Church patronage to dispose of. I appeal 
to the members of the right reverend 
Bench, whether, in my disposal of that 
patronage, they have seen any reason to 
say, that my object has not been to fill 
vacant benefices with persons well quali- 
fied to discharge their duties? When I 
said, that on leaving office I should not 
leave behind me any one of my con- 
nexions receiving the public money, I 
ought to have recollected that I have a 
very near and dear relation a Bishop of 
the Church of England. I will appeal, 
however, to his right reverend colleagues 
whether that Prelate is not fully qualified 
for the Ministry which he holds in the 
Church? But that was not my appoint- 





ment. The bishopric of Hereford, in 
May 1832, became vacant at atime when 


the end of my Administration appeared 
to be approaching. In point of fact, at 
the time when I thought that I was 
taking leave of my most gracious Master 
as a Minister, his Majesty as a gracious 
mark of the approbation and confidence | 
with which he had honoured me, desired 
that my right reverend relation should | 
be appointed to the vacant bishopric. | 
That gracious command it was not | 
for me to resist. | have since added to 
the revenues of that see, by the recom- 
mendation of his Majesty, those of a 
stall in the Cathedral Church of West- 
minster. That, [ think, will not be ob- 
jected to, when it is recollected that 
there is not a single Bishop in possession 
of a small see who does not derive an 
addition to his income from some living 
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acts on coming into office was, to assist in 
making an arrangement of a_ similar 
nature for a right reverend Prelate (the 
Bishop of Exeter) who had certainly 
never been a political friend of mine; 
but who appeared in strict justice to have 
a right to it, in order to fulfil the ar- 
rangements made with him upon _ his 
appointment to the see. From these 
two pieces of preferment my right reverend 
relation does not possess an income of 
more than 4000/. a-year, which, in Re- 
forming the Irish Church, your Lordships’ 
did not think too much to be taken as the 
minimum amount of income for an Irish 
Bishop. I have entered into these 
topics, my Lords, because I am anxious, 
in quitting office, that my conduct 
should be fully and fairly before your Lord- 
ships, and I have only to state im addition 
that I shall continue to discharge the 
duties of my office in this place so long 
as his Majesty, from not selecting my 
successor, shall have occasion for my 
services. But your Lordships will see 
that there are some measures, such 
as the Jrish Tithe Bill and the Irish Church 
Temporalities Bill, which it is impossi- 
ble that an expiring Administration can 
carry through Parliament. As to the 
Bill now before your Lordships, I feel as 
strongly as man can feel the necessity for 
its being passed speedily; but I do not 
think it expedient to send it down to the 
House of Commons until a new Admin- 
istration is formed, for the disadvantages 
would not be inconsiderable which it 
would then have to encounter. State- 


| ments have already been made in the 
| other House of Parliament, that the Bill 


will not be agreed to without the produc- 
tion of documents which, it is clear, can- 
not on any account be produced. 
Statements have already been made that 
the Bill will be resisted word by word, 
and sentence by sentence. At any rate, 
then, the Bill will go down to the other 
Ilouse exposed to many objections, and, 
in the present state of affairs, it would be 
liable to this additional objection—* We 
cannot enact such powers without know- 
ing the parties to whom we intrust them.” 
The course, therefore, which I propose to 
your Lordships, is this,—toagree to the 
teport now proposed, but not to proceed 
to the third reading of the Bill, until there 
is a state of things { which you can rea- 
sonably hope that it will pass the other 
House of Parliament. If I have any 
20% 
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weight with those with whom IT have so 
long been connected, that weight shall 
be employed in persuading them to 
follow that course; at the same time, I 
will once more take upon myself the re- 
sponsibility of declaring, that, in the pre- 
sent condition of Ireland, the passing of 
that Bill is, in my opinion, indispensably 
necessary. I also think that your Lord- 
ships will agree with me, that it is hardly 
possible for those now in office to proceed 
with the Irish Tithe Bill, until they know 
by whom they are succeeded. With re- 
spect to the Bill for the Amendment of 
the Poor-laws, do not consider it either 
as aa political or a party measure, it is a 
measure that circumstances have forced 
upon the consideration of the Go- 
vernment, and the Government, have 
endeavoured to fulfil its duty to the 
country by bringing it forward, after a 
full and fair examination into the whole 
matter by an enlightened Commission. 
It is my intention to propose the second 
reading of the Poor-law Amendment Bill 
on Friday next, and to use my best exer- 
tions to carry that Bill into a law. I 
may have much to account for to your 
Lordships, and to the country, with re- 
spect to the ability with which I have 
discharged my duty; but 1 trust that I 
shall stand excused in your Lordships’ and 
in my country’s opinion for any depar- 
ture from the principles which I have pro- 
fessed, or for any deviation from that con- 
duct which became a man of honour. 
Whilst I have health and strength left me, 
T shall continue to attend in my place in 
Parliament as an individual Peer, and 
to assist in promoting those views which 
I conceive to be the best for the general 
interests of the country. 

The Duke of Wellington said, if the 
noble Earl had confined his explanation 
to the causes of his own retirement from 
the King’s service, and had not adverted 
to other topics totally unconnected with 
them,-—above all if the noble Earl had not 
taken under review former discussions in 
this House, and even the conduct of this 
House, itself, I should have been relieved 
—and most happy should I have been in 
being relieved—from the necessity of ad- 
dressing a single word to your Lordships 
upon this occasion. The noble Earl has 
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stated, with great clearness, the cause 
of his own resignation of the situation 
which he holds in his Majesty’s service ; 
but, begging the noble Earl’s pardon, he 
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has left another subject wholly untouched 
—the cause of the resignation of his 
noble Colleague, which has occasioned 
his own. That subject has been left 
entirely unexplained, and I cannot but 
express my surprise that it has been so 
left, because, if ever there were a set of 
men bound to their Sovereign more than 
any other set of men—if ever there were 
a set of men under the absolute necessity 
of continuing in the service of their 
Sovereign, as long as they could do so 
without the violation of honour—the noble 
Earl and his colleagues are those men. 
But there is another reason why I feel 
myself called upon to trouble your Lord- 
ships upon this occasion. The noble Earl 
has referred, and referred very pointedly, 
to the speech of a right hon. friend of 
mine, in a recent discussion in the House 
of Commons. I quite concur in all the 
principles laid down by the noble Earl 
with respect to the propriety of calling 
for private and confidential correspond- 
ence between different members of the 
Government. But what is it that has 
passed on this subject? A right hon. 
Gentleman, high in the confidence of the 
Lord-lieutenant, thought fit to enter intoa 
communication with a person who ought 
never to have been confided in, and 
thought fit to state, that the Lord-lieu- 
tenant had been of opinion, and that, 
too, very recently, that this Coercion Act 
should be proposed without certain 
clauses which it now contains. ‘That 
statement the same right hon. Gentleman 
afterwards repeated in his place in Parlia- 
ment. The correspondence produced, 
however, says no such thing, and therefore 
it proves, in the clearest manner, - that 
there must have been something more 
than the papers recently produced, and 
placed upon your Lordships’ ‘Table. 
What passed afterwards? A noble Col- 
league of the right hon. Gentleman 
admitted that there was a further corre- 
spondence, of which he said that, though 
it did not bear out the opinion of his 
right hon. friend that the Lord-lieutenant 
thought that the Coercion Act ought 
not to be passed with certain clauses 
in it, it was still of such a nature that that 
inference might be drawn from it, and that 
though he could not draw that inference 
from it himself, others might. Does it 
not, then, become necessary for Parlia- 
ment to know what the opinion of the 
Lord-Lieutenant was, which was thus 
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quoted by one Minister, and thus com- 
mented on and discussed by another? 
What! are the noble Lord and the right 
hon. Gentleman to be at liberty to come 
down and discuss certain documents, and 

et are other Members of Parliament not 
to be at liberty to discuss or even to men- 
tion them? I contend that my right hon. 
friend was perfectly justified in stating 
that it was necessary that Parliament 
should see the correspondence thus quoted 
and thus discussed by two members of 
the Government. That correspondence 
now turns out to be exactly what I at first 
expected,—namely, that the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant’s opinion having been drawn from 
him, probably by certain questions, was to 
this effect: —‘ If such and such be your 
position in England, then do not intro- 
duce these clauses, and I will endeavour 
to carry on the Government of Ireland so 
as to do without them.” Now, it is very 
proper for those who object to this Bill 
altogether, to have the circumstances 
which elicited that opinion before them ; 
and it is only proper for others who wish 
to do justice to all parties, to see the 
papers thus queted and thus discussed by 
two Ministers of the Crown, in order to 
enable them to arrive at a correct conclu- 
sion. I beg leave once more to observe, 
that, up to the present moment, the House 
has not received any explanation of the 
causes which have Jed to the resignation 
of the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. ‘That noble Lord resisted the 
Motion for producing the documents to 
which I have referred. We resisted it 
successfully, for he was in a majority dur- 
ing the whole of the evening; and who 
knows but the same majority which sup- 
ported him in resisting the production of 
those papers, might nothave continued their 
support to any measure that he might have 
brought forward? 1 therefore repeat—and 
I am sorry to repeat it; but my convie- 
tion is, that the noble Earl, and the noble 
Lord in the other House, have no grounds 
whatever for deserting his Majesty's ser- 
vice. I should, my Lords, be happy if | 
were spared the necessity of adverting to 
the measures of the noble Earl’s Govern- 
ment; but the noble Earl has himself im- 
posed the necessity upon me. The noble 
Earl has spoken of the excited state in 
which the country was when he and his 
colleagues accepted office ; but, in speak- 
ing of the causes of that excitement, the 
noble Earl has not alluded to the eflects 
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which the two revolutions which had oc- 
curred immediately before in neighbour- 
ing countries—the revolutions of Paris 
and Brussels—had in producing that ex- 
citement. Nor has the noble Earl stated 
all the domestic reasons for the state of 
the country when he and his colleagues 
accepted office. Begging the noble Earl’s 
pardon—but I must tell him, that he has 
forgotten to state that all the populous 
towns throughout the country, were, at 
that time, paraded by large bodies of men 
having political objects in view. This is 
one reason which I could give for the state 
of the country at the time the noble Earl 
took office. The noble Earl has boasted 
of what his Government has done for the 
country. My Lords, I hesitate not to say 
this: that, during the three years and a 
half that the noble Earl has presided over 
his Majesty’s Councils, there has been 
more blood shed:in this country than there 
was from the year 1780, the time of Lord 
George Gordon’s riots, down to 1830, the 
period when the noble Earl accepted office. 
The noble Earl has also talked of the 
prosperous state of affairs in other coun- 
tries—of the peaceful state of Europe 
generally at this moment. My Lords, I 
maintain, that the peace of Europe is not 
more secure at this time than it was when 
I quitted office. In point of fact, Europe 
is Ina more unsettled state now than when 
the noble Earl assumed the reins of Go- 
vernment, At that time, he talked largely 
of the principle of non-intervention, On 
the very night in which he did accept 
office, he declared, in the hearing of your 
Lordships, that non-interference in the 
affairs of other countries, was one of the 
three great principles on which his Go- 
veroment should be conducted. Now, 
my Lords, I ask, how far has the noble 
Earl redeemed this promise? The noble 
Karl has prudently said nothing of that 
principle to-night, but I ask, if every part 
of Europe does not complain of the inter- 
vention of this country in its affairs? Was 
not the quadruple alliance a breach of the 
neble Earl’s promise of non-intervention 
in the aflairs of other States? My Lords, 
I do say, that this country had no right 
whatever to interfere in the affairs of Spain 
and Portugal. The noble Earl had also 
adverted to the affairs of the East and 
West Indies, aml to those of the Bank 
of England. We do not yet know whe- 
ther, in the expectations he forms fiom 
these measures, he is right. IT hope in 
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God he is so. But the noble Earl cannot 
boast with respect to the eflects of the 
West-India measure, until he sees the 
slaves emancipated; and let him not boast 
of the benefits of the East-India and 
China measure, until he first sees how it 
operates. My Lords, I am sorry to be 
obliged to advert to these questions: if 
the noble Earl had not introduced them, 
I should not have referred to them. In 
those instances in which I have opposed | 
the measures of the noble Earl, it has | 
been solely because I did not approve of 
them ; and there never has been a dispo- | 
sition on this side of the House to object | 
vo the measures of the noble Earl merely 
for the sake of creating an opposition. 
On many of his measures I have had the 
misfortune of differing from him; but this 
I can say for myself, that I was always 
most anxious to support him when I 
could; and I mean to support the noble 
Earl in the measure of which he has given 
notice that he intends to move the second 
reading on Friday next. I repeat, my 
Lords, that I was always anxious to sup- 
port the noble Karl, and that I never op- 
posed him but with pain. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that after 
the extraordinary speech of the noble | 
Duke who had just sat down, he must | 
trespass upon the indulgence of their) 
Lordships for a few minutes. That he 
rose under the influence of feelings ex- 
ceedingly different from those under ‘which 
he laboured when his noble friend re- 
sumed his seat was a poiit which he 
should not attempt to disguise from the 
House. He partook of what he then sup- 
posed to be the universal feeling, and 
what every thing which had passed sub- 
sequently convinced him was very gener- 
ally the feeling of the House, and that 
feeling would have indisposed him—in- 
deed, it would have deprived him of the 
capability of entering into a political con- 
tention, a party discussion, on the merits 
of a speech which was an explanation | 
merely, and not an attack. He felt sur- 
prised, but there was no accounting for 
taste,—he felt surprised that this occasion 
should have been selected for bringing 
forward such a discussion as that origin- 
ated by the noble Duke, and he was con- 
fident that, if by any means, the sense of 
their Lordships could be taken on this 
subject, on this occasion at least he should 
find himself in a large majority. Never- 
theless, the noble Duke had dragged him 
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by force, into the discussion, unless, in- 
deed, noble Lords, who were judges, 
deemed it a part of justice, that they 
should hear only one side, and that side 
the side of impeachment and attack—of 
impeachment against measures, and of 
attack against individual Ministers; and 
that they should dispense with the 
somewhat inconvenient task of hearing 
the other side. He had never heard a 
speech less calculated to excite angry 
feeling than that which had just been de- 
livercd by his noble friend, or less caleu- 
lated to kindle and increase political 
animosity. He had never heard an ad- 
dress more touching in painting, more 
candid in pretension, more fair and open 
in disclosure-—one in which blame against 
anybody, and more particularly against 
the noble Duke, was more cautiously and 
carefully shunned, His uoble friend had 
stated his reasons for his unhappy resolu- 
tion—for so he (the Lord Chancellor) 
must call it—of retiring from office, a re- 
solution which no man could deplore more 
sincerely than he did; and in taking leave 
of their Lordships in his public capacity 
—in laying down his office—in stating 
the reasons why he laid down his official 
life—his noble friend, by some slip of the 
tongue, had called it his political life, but 
God forbid that his political life should 
yet close for many a long year—his noble 
friend, in laying down before their Lord- 
ships his official life in the House of Lords, 
in taking leave of his colleagues on the 
one side, and his opponents on the other, 
did, he confessed it, and so too would his 
noble friend confess it, indulge in a re- 
trospect of what he had done for his 
country, and of what he could trust to in 
his retirement for the continuance of his 
name in veneration among his friends and 
countrymen. is noble friend had taken 
the opportunity, much exasperated as he 
was, by the foulest and falsest calumnies 
which public men ever had to struggle 
against, to step aside and overwhelm his 
base and malignant calumniators, by tell- 
ing the world the simple truth, that he 
retired from office, he and his family, not 
only not richer, but absolutely poorer 
than he was before his accession to power, 
albeit that for three years and upwards, he 
had enjoyed the patronage of office. Was 
there anything so unusual, in one so cir- 
cumstanced, taking a retrospect of his 
public life while in office? Was there 
anything extraordinary in his noble friend’s 
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casting a glance at the chaiges made by 
his accusers, which could be fairly said to 
call forth such comments as the noble 
Duke felt it his duty to make? But his 
noble friend had been represented as 
making an attack, and as calling for a de- 
fence. The noble duke seemed to think 
that this attack was made in the noble 
Earl’s allusion to the state of the nation. 
But could that be said to be an attack 
which consisted only in his noble friend’s 
throwing out the challenge in his own 
manly manner to his accusers, and in an 
expression of his perfect readiness to meet 
those accusers on any day when they 
might bring forward any charges against 
any measure of his Government? But 
nevertheless this was the ground taken 
by the noble Duke for his comments, 
whether with good “o'ng or with bad 
feeling, or without ..y fecling of either 
kind, and the consequence was, that he, 
who had come down to that House, in- 
tending only to be a silent listener to an 
explanation, was unwillingly dragged in 
to take part in the debate. Now on one 
point on which the noble Duke bad 
touched, he fully concurred with him, and 
he would take leave to say, that of all 
men who had ever held office, the present 
Ministry would be the most without excuse 
if they could think of their leaving the 
service of their King and country, unless 
through an unavoidable necessity. This 
had ever been his opinion since he came 
into office —it was his opinion to the pre- 
sent hour; and he felt that he should not 
discharge his duty if, at all sacrifice of 
his comfort-—at all abandonment of his 
own case —at the destruction, if so it 
might be, of his own peace of mind, he 
did not stand by that gracious Monarch, 
and that country whose support-—whose 
cordial and hearty support—he had re- 
ceived during the three years and a-half 
of which he had been a member of the 
Government. After having said this, he 
need not add, that he had not tendered 
his resignation. [A /augh.] Did their 
Lordship think that there was anything 
very peculiarly merry or amusing in being 
a Minister at the present time? If they 
did, he would invite them to take a part 
in the re-construction of the Government. 
But he thought they knew better. If 
they were not aware of the annoyance 
which must attend such a situation, he 
was; and he would tell those noble Lords 
that such was his feeling with respect to 
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office, that nothing but a sense of the 
most imperative duty could have kept him 
in office one hour after the resignation of 
his noble friend. His noble friend had 
mace out his own case; but, according to 
the opinion of the noble Duke, no sufti- 
cient explanation had been given of the 
resignation of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He (the Lord Chancellor) would 
only say, that he differed widely from his 
noble friend (Lord Althorp) as to his 
resignation. He did think that his noble 
friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
ought not to have resigned. No man 
could admire more than he did the talent 
and integrity of his noble friend, and 
he knew that he did but echo the opinion 
of the country, when he said, that a more 
honourable man in his public and private 
relations—-that one more upright as a 
Minister or more virtuous as a man, did 
not exist in these kingdoms. His noble 
friend had, from an over-sense of high 
feeling, been induced to take a step which 
his noble friend, and the country, he 
trusted, would not see occasion to rue. 
Mle, however, cast no blame-—he imputed 
none. He only said, that he differed from 
his noble friend; but he could not follow 
his example. That example was not 
followed by any other member of the Go- 
verument, save the noble Earl at its head. 
These two were the only resignations 
which had been tendered. What he had 
thus said, would, he hoped, be considered 
a sufficient explanation on these points. 
But the noble duke seemed to think, that 
the noble Earl had attacked a right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir Robert Peel) in another 
place, for having called for the production 
of certain private and confidential com- 
munications made to the Government, as 
if they were publict juris. ‘There was no 
attack, the fact only was stated, and the 
course recommended by the right hon. 
Gentleman was most properly objected 
to by his noble friend. He spoke 
not for one Government, but for all 
Governments, when he protested against 
the doctrine laid down by the noble 
Duke in his friendly zeal for his right 
hon. friend in the other House. Was it, 
he would ask, to be endured, that a Go- 
vernment acting on its own responsibility, 
and getting its information from various 
sources, and amongst others from members 
of its own body, “should be required to 
produce, not only the grounds on which 
they came to the conclusion as to a par- 
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ticular measure, but also the fact, whether 
at any time, any of them had held a difler- 
ent opinion before that conclusion was 
formed? Were they now to be told, that 
the evidence furnished as to the necessity 
of the renewal of the Coercion Bill, as it 
was called, was not sufficient, but that 
they must also have the fact, whether, at 
any time, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
had held a different opinion as to the 
necessity of the whole or of parts of that 
Bill? [f the opinions of individual mem- 
bers of the Government, secretly and con- 
fidentially communicated, were thus to be 
called for, there would be an end of all 
Government. Supposing there had been 
two meetings of the Cabinet on the sub- 


ject, and that on the first it was a matter 


of doubt, but that on the next all doubts 
were removed, would it be a fair ground 
of objection to the measure, to say, that 
it could not be brought forward until the 
opinions of individuals on the first day 
were produced? “ But, then,” said the 
objectors, ‘* we must not only have the 
conclusion, to which you as a Govern- 
ment came, but we must also know the 
opinions which some of you held on 
some particular day, before you came 
to that conclusion.” This, then, was the 
opinion of those wise, those sensible, 
those logical Statesmen, who by the way 
were prepared to go all the lengths with 
the Bill from what they had heard of the de- 
cision of the Government on the Saturday, 
but who now stopped short, and called 
for the opinions which were held on the 
Friday. [‘* No, no.”] Ue would demon- 
strate if in a moment. They had the 
letter of the Lord Lieutenant on one day, 
stating the necessity of the measure, 
Now, what did it signify as to the Bill 
itself, what might have becn said or done 
ona former day? It was just as absurd 
as to object to the conclusion to which 
the Government might have come on the 
Saturday, because it did not produce the 
opinions which might have been given on 
the Friday. The noble Duke had felt it 


necessary to enter into the question of 


foreign politics, though there was but one 
single sentence in all that his noble friend 
had said which referred to the situation 
of this country respecting its foreign rela- 
tions. If the noble Duke had conceived 
that that one sentence had justitied his 
reference to our foreign policy, he wished 
him joy of the discovery. The noble 
Duke seemed to think, that there was 
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nothing in having kept at peace with 
all Europe, in the last three years 
and a-half. Now, what had been said 
by an hon. Gentleman, a Member of 
the other House, to whose opinion he 
presumed the noble Duke would attach 
some weight? The hon. Member to whom 
he alluded, had once been Member for, 
he believed, Taunton. He did not know 
whether he still represented the same 
place, but if not, he must suppose, that 
lhe sat for some other borough, for he could 
not believe, that with the peculiar opinions 
which he once held, he could now be a 
county Member. His opinions were once 
so strony against the Corn-laws, that he 
almost headed the mob against that mea- 
sure in 1815. Of course he could not 
expect that the hon, Gentleman could 
now sit for a county, and still less for 
such a county as Essex; or that he could 
have influence enough to get returned for 
that county, and to defeat his noble friend 
(Lord Western). But what said his hon. 
friend—the hon. Member to whom he 
alluded—for he still called him his hon, 
friend—they were still on habits of private 
friendship, though he differed from his 
hon. friend, or rather he should say, that 
his hon. friend differed from him, for he 
went away from those opinions which he 
had once held, but which he (the Lord 
Chancellor) still continned to hold—but 
what said his hon, friend on the ac- 
cession of the present Administration ? 
He remarked, that if they kept the 
peace of Europe for three mouths, 
it would be a miracle. Well, they had 
kept it now for three years—for three 
years and seven months; so that in 
fact they had three years and four 
mouths to spare, and yet they counted it 
no miracle, and he saw no chance of the 
peace of Europe being interrupted, unless 
something stepped in, for which they were 
not prepared, to mar the policy of the 
present Administration. Unless some 
unforeseen interposition of that kind 
should occur, he would say, that the peace 
of Kurope was more secure at the present 
moment than when they came into office ; 
and he should consider it no slight praise 
to their successors in office, whoever they 
might be, to say in three years and a-half 
hence, that they had kept the peace of 
Europe as well as it was left on the 
Yth of July, 1834. That he thought 
would be doing something for which 
they would deserve well of their country, 
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He did not think that he ought to trespass 
on the time of their Lordships by any 
further remarks, but there was one poiut 
on which he would beg to offer one or 
two observations. He alluded to what 
had been sometimes said by a most able 
and intelligent individual, a Member of 
the other House, out of whose book the 
noble Duke had taken a leaf on this occa- 
sion. In following the example of the 
hon. and learned person to whom he 
alluded, the noble Duke made his remark 
—not, of course, in order to attack—not 
to accuse the Government of his noble 
friend, but, no doubt, out of pure kind- 
ness, and as a proof of the disposition of 
which he spoke, as existing at that (the 
Opposition) side of the House, to give 
every support to the Government of his 
noble friend, or rather not to oppose it, 
except on conscientious grounds : that 
remark was, that since the days of Lord 
George Gordon’s mob, in 1780, more of 
the blood of his Majesty’s subjects had 
not been shed in this country, than since 
the accession of his noble friend’s Ad- 
ministration. Now, if the noble Duke 
had complained—if he urged this as a 
matter of blame—as showing that the 
Government was crucl or sanguinary, or 
too severe or too harsh, the complaint 
would be understood ; but it no doubt 
was not intended to be confined within 
the walls of that House, but that the echo 
of the charge should rebound beyond its 
walls, like some of the charges of the very 
eloquent orator to whom he had alluded, 
and whom the noble Duke himself had 
blamed for appealing to the excitable feel- 
ings of his countrymen, in a way which he 
must know would soon be carricd out of 
doors. He would say, that the charge, 
taken by itself, was one of unmitigated 
blame, but taken in connexion with the 
circumstances out of which it arose, no 
blame could attach to the Government. 
He would ask the noble Duke to point out 
any one case in which the law had been 
carried into execution to its extreme ex- 
tent, in which it had not been called for 
by the general feeling of judges and jury 
by whom the case had been tried, and 
then let the noble Duke say, whether the 
Government deserved that blame which 
had been sneeringly cast upon it for too 
great severity, and for having shed more 
blood than all of its predecessors during 
more than ten times the period of his 
Administration. His noble friend, the 
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sent to defend himself. The noble Lord 
knew the pains that were taken by the 
Cabinet, the hours they had sat in de- 
liberation, before the final execution of the 
law was ordered on any of the condemned 
parties, and he could bear testimony to the 
fact, that the few who were executed, 
were much below the number on whom, 
in the opinion of the reverend Judges who 
tried the cases, the law ought to have been 
allowed to take its' course. This charge 
was, no doubt, not made by the noble 
Duke to cast blame on the Government, 
but merely, as the noble Duke had said, 
to show that the noble Earl at the head of 
the Government, had had no easy time of 
it. His noble friend did not require to be 
reminded of that fact, for he was fully 
convinced of it before the noble Duke 
had thought it necessary to allude to it. 
As far as he was concerned as a member 
of the Government, he was anxious to 
be put upon his trial with respect to it, 
and he should be able to show, whenever 
the subject came for discussion, that if the 
Government had allowed the law to take 
its course on ten times the number who 
actually did suffer, they would have had the 
general feeling of the judges and jury and 
the country in their favour; but they had 
tempered justice with mercy, and they had 
allowed the law to take its course only on 
those whom, in justice to the public, they 
could not suffer to escape. The conse- 
quence of the course which they had pur- 
sued was, that internal peace was restored 
to the country, and his noble friend quitted 
office with the pleasing consciousness 
that the state of the country was happy, 
contrasted with that in which the noble 
Duke had left it on his retirement from 
the Administration. The noble Duke had 
alluded to difficulties which he said had 
occurred in the Administration, and he 
referred as causes of them, to the revolu- 
tions of Paris and of Brussels. As to the 
latter, he (the Lord Chancellor) would say 
nothing. He had, on a former occasion, 
expressed his disapprobation of it, and he 
was still of the same opinion, It was an 
overthrow of a monarch, and a dismember- 
ment of Europe, brought about by a revolt 
for which he saw no sufficient cause. But 
the revolution of Paris, as it was called, 
though he did not call it a revolution, he 
could no more call it a revolution than if 
the noble Lord (Lord Rolle) connected 
with the county of Devon, and who ap- 
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peared to dissent from what he said, {the noble Duke had acted more so since 
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should become a leading member of the | the year 1811. 
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The noble Duke had 


Government of this country, and should | taken on himself the defence of their 
begin by putting down the Press, by up- | Lordships, but he was not aware that any 
setting the leading principles of the Magna | attack had been made on them, to need 


Charta, by suspending the Habeas Corpus 
Act without the authority of Parliament, 


and by dissolving the Parliament itself | 


without suffering it to meet even once 
after it had been called together; he could 


| 


| 


the noble Duke’s defence. His noble 
friend (Karl Grey) had not made any 
attack on their Lordships. All he had 


said was, that in his Administration he 


chad had difficulties to struggle with. 


no more, he said, call the events of Paris | 


a Revolution than he should call that a! 


Revolution which would put an end to 
the noble Lord’s power, and to that Go- 
vernment which upheld him. But he 
must apply it to the noble Lord, for no 


| 


| 
| 
{ 
| 


King in this country would do or sanction | 


such acts; but if he did, as he should feel 
greatly disposed to do, pull down the 
noble Lord from his usurped power and 
from his violent inroads upon the Consti- 
tution, the noble Lord would no doubt be 
sent to some convenient place of custody 
on the coast of Devonshire; yet in all this 
there would be no Revolution. The noble 
Lord would be called the revolutionist, and 
he (the Lord Chancellor) would be styled 
the restorer of the Constitution. In this 
sense he looked upon the transactions at 
Paris, not as a Revolution, but as a re- 
storation. But call it Revolution if they 
pleased, he considered it a very proper 
one. The late dynasty of France had 
deserved to cease to govern that country, 
for they were unfit to govern, and the 
people deserved to be free, for they had 
the courage to fight for their freedom, and 
were not afraid to break those chains 
which imbecile tyrants had tried to weave 
round their necks. That was a Revolu- 
tion which was not likely to give much 
disturbance to this Government. ‘The 
noble Duke had alluded to the West 
India Question as one for which the pre- 
sent Government ought not to claim any 
credit until they saw how the measure 
would work. He (the Lord Chancellor) 
did not think it was necessary to wait any 
long time to judge of the effect of that 
measure. ‘There was every reason to hope 
and expect that it would work well; but 
without waiting any length of time he 
thought they ought not to withhold from 
his noble friend, from party or from per- 
sonal motives, the praise which was 
justly his due for that blessed act. 
The noble Duke had on this occasion, 
why, he knew not, felt it necessary to act 
on the defensive. He did not know that 
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Surely their Lordships would not take that 
as an attack upon them. They, he took 
for granted, could not think for a moment 
that any of those difficulties had been 
raised by themselves. The noble Duke 
had declared, that he had agreed with the 
measures of the noble Earl’s Administra- 
tion where he could, and only opposed it 
where he could not conscientiously go 


along with it, and no doubt their Lord- 


ships, who sat on the same side of the 
Ilouse as the noble Duke, partook of the 
same feeling towards the Administration 
of his noble friend. His noble friend had 
cast no blame on any part that was taken 
by that side. No doubt the feeling was, 
amongst their Lordships, such as the noble 
Duke described it; but it somehow hap- 
pened that with all their good feelings 
their Lordships had opposed the Govern- 
ment wherever they could. [‘ No, xo.” | 
Your Lordships (continued the noble and 
learned Lord) may say ‘* No” at this side, 
but we at the other side think differently. | 
have nodoubt whatever that your Lordships 
acted conscientiously, and because you 
wished, as the noble Duke has stated, to 
give your support to the Government of 
my noble friend, where you could. This 
disposition to support the Government was 
illustrated in the case of some Bills which 
had no particular political bearing—in the 
Local Jurisdiction Bill, for instance. In 
the case of that Bill, your Lordships 
allowed it to be read asecond time. You 
allowed it to go a stage further, and to 
pass through the Committee, in order that 
it might have the advantage of your Lord- 
ships’ judicial wisdom, and that you might 
see how far it could be improved. You 
allowed it to go a stage further, and the 
framer of it could have no notion that it 
was not your Lordships’ intention to give 
it the full sanction of your judicial expe- 
rience, by allowing it to pass ; but just at 
the twelfth hour, in the very last stage, 
when I thought the Bill secure, I found an 
unusual bustle going on in the neighbour- 
hood of this House. Correspondence was 
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carried on toa great extent by the General 
Post, and the twopenny messengers and 
couriers were seen passing in great pum- 
bers through the streets in our neighbour- 
hood, which seemed too confined for the 
crowds which came down here from all 
quarters. 
the morning was for a time interrupted by 
the numbers who came down here to 
deliver in proxies. When I saw this, [at 
once gave up the Bill as lost, though I 
could not conceive why the decision as to 
its fate had been reserved to that late 
stage. It was, however, so arranged, and 
the Bill was lost at that stage. I do not 
blame any of your Lordships for having 
taken that course. [I have no doubt it 
was done from the pure desire of giving 
the Government of my noble friend all 
the support you conscientiously could. 1 
will not for a moment suppose that it was 
done with any view to embarrass the Go- 
vernment, ‘The Bill was founded on the 
Report of some six Tory Commissioners, 
who would have carried its principle much 
further than I was willing to go with it; 


Even the judicial business of 


{Jury 9} 





but, nevertheless, its fate was such as | | 


have described. My noble friend made 
no charge, or imputed no blame for any 
embarrassment which was oceasioned ; all 
he did was to express his regret that any 
such embarrassment should have existed. 
I do not feel it necessary to enter upon 
the question of the Reform Bill, to which 
the noble Duke has referred. [The Duke 
of Wellington had not alluded to that 
measure.] Well, I thought the noble Duke 
had expressly alluded to it, but I may 
infer that he alluded to it, and include it 
amongst those measures in which the 
noble Duke would have supported the 
Government if he could agree with them. 
But at all events I may allude to it thus 
far—that there were some divisions on it 
against its movers—that one of these was 
in the Committee; and it was only when 
its conductors threatened to cease to go 
on with the Bill that two of its most deter- 
mined opponents declared that they were 
ready to bring in a similar Bill with some 
slight modifications. This was another 
proof of the disposition of your Lordships 
to support the Administration of my noble 
friend. I do not think it necessary to 
trespass on your Lordships’ time with any 
further remarks on what has fallen from 
the noble Duke. My Lords, I must, be- 
fore I conclude, again express my deep 
regret that the determination of my noble 
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friend to retire from office is final. This 
is a regret in which | am sure very many 
of your Lordships participate, and in this 
feeling I am satisfied 1 might command a 
majority of the House. But my sorrow is 
the more deep when | know that my noble 
friend is still equal, from his robust under- 
standing, from his undiminished ability, 
and his purely honourable and manly 
mind, to all the duties of official life—that 
in every quality of head and heart he 
excels every statesman of the age, and 
while I regret that he should retire, I may 
hope that he may be still spared to the 
country for many years. My Lords, 1 
who have known my noble friend for thirty 
years, who have latterly lived with him 
daily and hourly, who have seen him in 
his unprepared moments, whereas your 
Lordships may have seen him in moments 
of greater preparation—I will say, and I 
can unhesitatingly and gladly bear my 
exulting testimony, that I never knew him 
in more complete possession of his intel- 
lect, or in greater capacity or power to 
guide the helm of the State, than he is at 
this present moment. ‘That my noble 
friend should, in thus taking his official 
leave of your Lordships and retiring from 
the Administration, appear somewhat 
dispirited, that he should scem to have 
somewhat less than his usual share of 
bodily strength, is what may be expected 
-—it is what | have often seen within the 
last year and a-half, when T have known 
him to act in distrust of his own force and 
great power of mind. That he should 
now court retirement, which, in spite of 
all he has said, I hold to be premature, | 
look on as a cruel calamity to the country, 
of which he is the brightest ornament, and 
one of whose most precious and most 
brilliant possessions is my noble friend’s 
public character. My Lords, unlike the 
giddy character of the people of a neigh- 
bouring land, who will one day fall down 
and worship the idol of their own creation, 
but who on another day, when his claims 
to veneration are increased, will cast away 
that worship and break to pieces the idol 
they themselves have fashioned—I say, 
my Lords, unlike to these—the rational, 
the sober-minded people of this country, 
I mean the people of Britain, including, 
of course, the Irish—know the value of 
my noble friend; they rejoice in his cha- 
racter, and deem it their pride and plea- 
sure to give him their undivided confi- 
dence; and it is my firm and heartfelt 
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conviction, that for half a century there 
will have dawned no more gloomy day 
than that which first announces to the 
British people the retirement of my noble 
friend—that he has ceased to be their 
chief in all measures of rational and just 
improvement—their moderator, when their 
zeal and unformed opinions would lead 
them too far, and on all occasions their 
advocate and protector, and let me add 
as truly the Minister after their own heart 
as he was certainly the servant of the 
King’s gracious choice. 
The Report was agreed to. 


LODE LOIL OLE mm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 9, 1834. 


Minutes.) Bill. Read a third time:—Central Criminal 
Court. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Herpert, Sir JAMES Scar- 
LETT, Mr. PoLtock, Mr. ByNG, Mr. PLumptTre, Mr. J. 
Buiter, Mr. G. F. Younc, Mr. Suaw LeFevre, Mr. 
Gore LANGTON, Mr. H. FELLOwEs, and Sir C. Lemon, 
from a considerable Number of Places,—for Protection to 
the Established Church.— By Mr. Pocock, Mr. Coorrr, 
Mr. Wiiks, Mr. WArsurton, Mr. Cuitpers, Mr. G. 
Rosinson, Mr. W. WHITMORE, the ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Sir Epwarp CoprinetTon, Major HANDLEY, and Sir H. 
Wivwovexrsy, from several Places,—against the Sale of 
Beer Act Amendment Bill.—By Mr. P. Scrore, Sir 
EpWARD KNATCHBULL, and Mr. DuGDALE,—in favour 
of the Bill—By Mr. PLumprre, from Brighton, against 
compelling Protestant Soldiers to attend Catholie Cere- 
monies.—By Mr. R. WALLACE, from Greenock, for the 
Abolition of Impressment, and against the Merchant Sea- 
men’s Registration Bill; and by Mr. G. I’. Youne, from 
South Shields, with the same Prayer.—By Mr. EEwine, 
from Giasgow, for Encouragement to Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions.—By Colonel Leity Hay, from Elgin, to cheek the 
Clandestine Emigration of Debtors.—By Colonel Lerru 
HAy, and the ATTORNEY GENERAL, from the Presbytery 
of St. Andrew’s, and other Places, for Supporting the 
Church of Seotland.—By Mr. R. WaLLaAce, from Green- 
ock, for the Amendment of the Law of Entail (Scotland); 
from Kilmarnock, for the Vote by Ballot; from Paisley, for 
Pardon to the Dorsetshire Labourers; and from Greenock, 
to take bonded Flour out of the Warchouse to convert it 
into Biscuit.—By Mr. H. Fe.towes, and Mr. WILKs, 
from Dissenters of Uffeulme, and the Tower Hamlets,— 
for Relief.—By Mr. Forster, Mr. Bar.urs, and the 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, from certain Friendly Societies, — 
against the Friendly Societies’ Act Amendment Bill.—By 
the ATTORNEY GENERAL, and the Lorp ApvocaTE, 
from the Writers to the Synod and the Solicitors of 
the Supreme Court, Edinburgh,—against the Attorneys’ 
Tax (Secotland).—By the Arrorney GENERAL, from 
the Shawl Manufacturers of Edinburgh, for Reciprocity 
with France in the Shawl T'rade.—By Mr. CHILpERs, 
from Strathum-cum-Thetford, against the Tithe Commu- 
tation Bill; and from Whittlesea, for an Inquiry into 
the Causes of Drunkenness.—By Sir R. Price, from 
Prisoners in the King’s Bench, for the Abolition of Im- 
prisonment for Debt.—By Mr. Hoskins, from Ross 
(Herefordshire) for giving Poor-Laws to Ireland.—By Mr. 
Rosinson, from Eversham, to tax Property for the Pay- 
ment of the National Debt.—By Mr. Lerroy, from 
several Places in Ireland, for Protection to the Established 
Church of that Country; and from Kilhican, to revoke 
the Church Commission.—By Mr. FeLLowes, from Ash- 
Jead, against the Claims of the Dissenters.x—By the Lorp 
ADVOCATE, from Edinburgh, for the Amendment of the 





Reform of Parliament Act (Seotland).—By Sir WiLLAm 
Rar, from the Dean and Faculty of Advocates, against 
the Bankrupt (Scotland) Bill; and by Mr. Ewinc, from 
Glasgow, in favour of this Bill, 


QuapruPLe Treaty.]| Lord Palmers- 
ton presented a copy of this Treaty. In 
moving that it do lie on the Table, the 
noble Lord said, he felt it his duty to state, 
that the delay that had arisen in the pre- 
sentation of the Treaty had been occa- 
sioned entirely by an accidental omission 
in it, and that it was not in the slightest 
degree imputable to any hesitation on the 
part of the Portuguese government to 
ratify the Treaty, or to any indisposition to 
send it at the earliest moment it could to 
this country. 


DissonutTion or THE Ministry— 
ExeLanations or Ministers.|] Lord 
Althorp rose and said :-—Sir, having been 
placed in a position which renders it ne- 
cessary that I should state to the House 
the reasons which have governed my con- 
duct, I asked for and obtained his Majes- 
ty’s permission to make that statement to 
the House. When the renewal of the 
Coercion Biil was first brought under the 
consideration of the Cabinet, I felt it my 
duty to concur in the renewal of it, with 
the omission only of those clauses of it 
relating to Courts-martial. I hope I need 
not say, that I did so with the greatest 
reluctance, and that nothing would have 
induced me to do so but my conviction of 
the absolute necessity of the case. After- 
wards private and confidential communi- 
cations, however, from the Lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland to individual members of the 
Government, brought the subject again 
under the consideration of the Cabinet in 
the week before last. I may as well say, 
that it was at this time that my right hon. 
friend, the Secretary for Ireland, sug- 
gested to me the propriety of telling the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite, that 
the question was not yet finally decided, 
and that the Biil was still under consider- 
ation. Isaw no harm in this, if it pro- 
ceeded no further; and [I am bound to 
say, in my own justification, that 1 begged 
my right hon. friend to use extreme cau- 
tion in his communication, and by no 
means to commit himself in what he said. 
As I have said, these private and confi- 
dential communications from the Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland to an individual 
member of the Cabinet brought the sub- 
ject again before the Cabinet the week 
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before last. From the nature of these 
communications I was led to believe, that 
the three first clauses of the Act—those, 
I mean, which refer to meetings in the 
parts of Ireland not proclaimed—were not 
essentially necessary, and that they might 
be omitted from the new Bill without en- 
dangering the peace of Ireland. Under 
this impression, I objected to the renewal 
of those clauses. My right hon. friends, 
the members for Inverness, for Cambridge, 
for Edinburgh, and for Coventry, coin- 
cided with me in taking that course, and 
in making that objection. I need not 
state to the House that we were in a mi- 
nority in the Cabinet. The Cabinet de- 
cided against us, and we had to consider 
whether we would acquiesce in this deci- 
sion, or whether we would break up the 
Government. We decided that it was 
our duty to acquiesce. Upon the most 
careful consideration which I have been 
enabled to give the point since—after con- 
sidering carefully the course which we then 
pursued—I am prepared to say now, as 
then, that I am convinced that, with the 
imperfect information we then had of what 
had occurred, we were right in taking that 
course. Ido not mean to disguise from 
the House that I felt, in coming to that 
decision, that I might be, under such cir- 
cumstances, placed in a situation of great 
difficulty and embarrassment in conduct- 
ing the measure through this House. But 
when, on Thursday last, I heard the state- 
ment of my right hon, friend, the Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and then, for the first 
time, was made aware of the nature and 
extent of the communication which he 
had made to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, I certainly thought it most probable, 
that the difficulties and embarrassments 
which I should have to encounter would 
prove to be insuperable. The debate on 
Monday night on the Motion of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman proved to me that 
they were so, and convinced me that I 
could no longer conduct that Bill, or the 
general business of Government in this 
House, with credit to myself or with advan- 
tage tothe public. Iaccordingly wrote that 
night to Lord Grey, and requested him 
to tender my resignation to his Majesty, 
which his Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to accept. Iam authorized by 
my right hon. friends to whom I have al- 
ready alluded, to say, that they approve 
of, and concur in, the step which I have 
taken, I have stated to the House the 





reasons which induced my right hon, 
friends and myself to take that course. 
I should be extremely sorry if the course 
which I and my right hon. friends have 
pursued on this occasion should not be 
approved by my fellow-countrymen ; but 
I should be still more grieved, if it should 
not be approved of by that large body of 
gentlemen in this House who have reposed 
so much confidence in me, and who, by 
their handsome and steady support, have 
enabled me to maintain a position for 
which my abilities would otherwise have 
so little qualified me. I should be deeply 
grieved indeed if those gentlemen did not 
approve of my conduct. Having made 
this statement to the House, I have no- 
thing further to add, but that I hold my 
office until my successor is appointed ; 
and that, until that is the case, I shall feel 
it my duty to conduct the ordinary busi- 
ness of the Government in this House. 
Mr. Littleton :—After the statement 
which has been just made by my noble 
friend, Iam sure the House will extend 
its indulgence to me while I address a few 
observations to it. No individual in this 
House was ever placed in a more painful 
situation than I now find myself placed in. 
I have committed two errors. I have 
committed, first, the error of having a 
communication with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite, without the sanction 
of the head of his Majesty’s Government ; 
and I have committed the further and 
greater error, in placing confidence in one 
who has proved himself so ill-deserving of 
it. I must say, however, that nothing is 
easier, after such a thing has led to an 
unfortunate result, than to look back and 
discover the course which it would have 
been more dignified and wise to follow. 
I am now perfectly aware that the wisest 
thing for my own character and interests-— 
perhaps the wisest thing for the interests 
of my friends in the Government, would 
have been, that I should have resigned 
my office the very first moment it was 
communicated to me that the hopes and 
sincere belief I had entertained that the 
clauses in question in the Coercion Bill 
would have been left out could not possi- 
bly be fulfilled. I never in my life shall 
forget the emotion of regret I experienced 
on receiving that communication; but 
having reflected that my resignation upon 
that point, and at such a time, might 
have powerfully influenced the conduct of 
others, and probably might produce a 
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dissolution of the present Government, I 
confess I did not think that I was an 
individual of sufficient importance to jus- 
tify me in taking a step that might lead 
to such consequences. I will candidly 
acknowledge that [ had not sufficient 
courage to take astep that might produce 
that risk. I therefore resolved to do that 
which I hope was not dishonourable. I 
resolved to compromise my opinion on 
this point, albeit that opinion was a strong 
and decided one, and to abstain from 
taking a line of conduct that might injure 
a Government of the principles of which 
1 in the main most cordially approved. 
My noble friend has observed that it was 
only on Thursday last he was aware of the 
full extent to which I had gone in my 
communication to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite. I admit, that I 
ought to have communicated to my noble 
friend what had passed on that occasion. 
But be it borne in mind that so full and 
so entire was the conviction in my mind, 
not merely that the conversation which 
had taken place between the hon. and 
learned Gentleman and myself would go 
no further, but that thé clauses in question 
were sure to be abandoned, that the im- 
portance of doing anything more than 
merely to inform my noble friend that a 
conversation of the kind had taken place 
had never once been present to my mind. 
I shall not detain the House further than 
to express my desire—my most earnest 
anxiety-—that the House may feel that in 
the course which I have unfortunately 
taken I have been actuated by no other 
desire than to promote the peace of a 
country which has ever since my earliest 
entrance into public life, had my warmest 
and sincerest sympathies, and for which, 
be it borne in mind, I was at the timé in 
some degree responsible. ; 
Mr. O’ Connell said, that the statements 
which had been just made had been 
received by the House in the manner that 
the candid statement of an hon. Gentle- 
man ought, and if any person was to blame 
for the course which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had taken—a course dictated by his 
desire to obtain tranquillity for his unfor- 
tunate country —if any person, he re- 
peated, was to blame, he would infinitely 
prefer that a double share of the blame 
should be thrown upon him, than that any 
should be cast upon the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He was now convinced, indeed 
it was impossible that he should not be, 





that the right hon. Gentleman had acted 
with the most perfect good faith towards 
him, and that the right hon. Gentleman 
entertained at the time an honest and 
sincere conviction of the truth of every 
word that dropped from him. Indeed, 
he considered the right hon. Gentleman 
utterly incapable of any thing else. He 
did not rise to vindicate himself on this 
occasion, but he was sure that every one 
who heard him would recollect that his 
unfortunate countrymen had reposed in 
him the most unlimited confidence for the 
last thirty years, and that he should be 
the most abject of human beings if he had 
one thought that was not absorbed in the 
wish to promote their liberties and advance 
their interests. He would ask hon. Gen. 
tlemen before they condemned him to 
recollect that if England or Scotland had 
been piaced in the situation Ireland was, 
whether their first anxiety would not be to 
maintain that portion of the empire with 
which they were connected upon a footing 
of equality as regarded its rights and privi- 
leges with the rest, and if he had one duty 
greater than another to discharge, it was 
to see that Ireland should be their coequal 
in political privileges and constitutional 
rights. He was deeply convinced that the 
right hon. Gentleman and the noble Lord 
were perfectly right in deeming the renewal 
of the clauses of the Coercion Bill that 
had been alluded to as utterly unnecessary 
for preserving the peace of Ireland. He 
had acted upon the suggestion then given 
to him in the course he had pursued. He 
took no merit tohimself for it, but he would 
have been wrong if he had said a word, or 
ihe had written a line, from which occasion 
might have been taken, should any agra- 
rian disturbance have taken place, to taunt 
the noble Lord and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman with excesses which it would be 
said his conduct had produced, ‘To pre- 
serve the country from that danger was 
the object he had contemplated. He was 
not to be considered as a private indivi- 
dual in such acase; he did not act as 
such. When confidence was reposed in 
him he felt that he was bound not to men- 
tion names. He did not mention names, 
but then the House would recollect that 
he had to act with others, and to get 
others to act with him,—that he had to 
manage others; but that he would state 
that in that management he did not utter 
a word, or give a hint to any person of 
the quarter from which he had received 
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the intimation in question. He had 
merely stated, in vindication of the con- 
duct he then pursued, that the information 
he had received might be confidently 
relied upon. If, finding himself deceived 
in point of fact (though not intentionally), 
he had acted as he had done, he con- 
ceived he was fully justified. But he did 
not rise to vindicate himself, If there 
was blame to be cast upon any individual, 
he would be content to receive a double 
share of it. He was as anxious as any man 
could be for the maintenance of an admi- 
nistration upon liberal principles such as 
those professed by the four Cabinet Mi- 
nisters who had been alluded to. They had 
his entire confidence, and he believed, 
that they had the confidence of the country. 
He thought that the strongest Administra- 
tion that ever was formed in this country 
could be formed upon the principles which 
those Ministers entertained, in conjunction 
with colleagues who would combine with 
them in the same sentiments, and who 
would give to the country the full benefit 
and advantage of that measure of reform 
with which their names would be eternally 
associated. 

Mr. Hume said, that he would only 
address a few words tothe House. There 
was no man in the House that could be 
more seriously sorry at what had occurred, 
and at hearing the statement of the noble 
Lord and the right hon, Gentleman. He 
alluded especially to the statement of the 
noble Lord, that he had withdrawn from 
the Government of the country. Though 
he (Mr. Hume) had been as zealous as 
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any man in supporting the Administration 
of Lord Grey, he must say, that he had 
been principally actuated in doing so by 
the confidence which he had in the noble 
Lord. It was, therefore, with extreme 
regret that he had heard, that the noble 
Lord had been placed in a situation in 
which he was compelled to resign his office 
rather than to sacrifice his principles. He 
regretted, he repeated, to find that the 
noble Lord and others of his colleagues in 
whom he and the country could place 
confidence had been obliged to secede 
from the Administration, 

Lord Althorp said, that in his first ad- 
dress to the House, he had merely referred 
to his own case, and to the course which 
his right hon. friends had taken in con- 


junction with him in regard to the Coercion 


Bill; but he ought to have stated, what 
he believed Lord Grey had already stated, 
or was at that moment stating in the other 
House that in consequence of his own retire- 
ment from office, the Administration was 
at an end, 

Mr. Hume said, that it was impossible 
that any Administration could be formed 
otherwise than on those liberal principles 
which the noble Lord opposite entertained. 
Attempts might be made, but he was 
much mistaken in the feelings, both of 
this House and of the country, if he did 
not think it was utterly impossible at the 
present moment to saddle upon the coun- 
try a ‘Tory Administration. He could not 
but again express his regret for the situa- 
tion in which the country was placed. 

All business was postponed. 
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